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P  R  E  F  A  C 


This  work  is  pan^  fomwd  upon  the  bans  of  the 
**PBfVTXft*8  GmAVMAB"  paUisbed  some  years  ago  by 

Mr.  Slower.  His,  being  the  latest,  was,  so  far,  the  book 
which  contaiiied  the  moat  intonoation  on  the  practice  ot 
Printiiig,  Jsp  to  the'  time  of  IAb  publioation.  But  the 
grett  alterations  '  and  improvemaits  in  condncting  the 
various  operatiuiiis  of  this  art,  as  well  as  the  rapiii  in- 
eiesB6  of  its  meoabers  during  the  seventeen  yean  since 
the  appearanee  of  dtat  work,'  have  tendered  a  new  one 

on  the  subject  higblv  requisite.  The  present  volume  is, 
tberetorc,  mtcnded  not  only  to  supply  that  of  Mr.  Stower, 
hot  to  indttde  the  dioioest  portions  of  every  prior  publi* 
eation  which  has  appeared  in  our  language  rdative  to 
printing;  with  an  account  of  all  the  improvements  and 
novelties  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  proiession 
itp  to  ihe  present  period.  * 

Although  it  is  no  part  of  my  pretensions  to  offer  to  the 
experienced  printer  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  his 
bnsineas;  yet,  besides  introduction  of  much  original 
matter  rdative  to  the  main  subject;  besides  touching 
upon  all  the  material  points  that  lead  from  its  dim 
origin  to  the  state  of  perfection  at  which  the  art  has  in 
Idiis  age  arrived  (and  all  which,  it  is  presumed^  is  cats' 
calated'to  interest  every  reader);  it  has  certainly  been  a 
principal  part  oi  my  endeavour,  to  inform  the  young 
practitioner^  as  well  as  the  amateur  of  tjrpography,  as 
to  Ae  InosC'  appnoved  modes  of  conducting  the  several 
branches  tliut  iippertain  to  tlus  uuportant  business,  with 
whatever  else  my  experience  and  observation  could  suggest 
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PREFACE. 


This  work  »  panly  formed  upon  the  bans  of  the 
••Pbintee*8  Grammar"  published  some  years  ago  by 

Mr.  Slower.  His,  bein^  the  latest,  was,  so  far,  the  book 
which  contained  the  most  information  on  the  practice  of 
Printiiig,  up  to  the  time  of  its  publication.  But  the 
great  idterations  -  and  improvements  in  conducting  the 
vurious  operations  of  this  art,  as  well  as  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  its  members  during  the  seventeen  years  since 
the  appesrance  of  that  work,*  have  rendered  a  new  one 
on  the  subject  highly  requisite.  The  present  volume  is, 
therefore,  intended  not  only  to  supply  that  of  Mr.  Stower, 
but  to  indude  the  choicest  portions  of  every  prior  publi- 
cation which  has  appeared  in  our  language  relative  to 
printin<^;  with  an  account  of  all  the  improvements  and 
noveltie^i  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  profession 
up  to  the  present  period. 

Although  it  is  no  part  of  my  pretensions  to  ofier  to  the 
experienced  printer  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  his 
business ;  yet,  besides  the  introduction  of  much  original 
matter  relative  to  the  main  subject;  besides  touching 
upon  all  the  material  points  that  lead  from  its  dim 
origin  to  the  state  of  perfection  at  which  the  art  has  in 
tills  age  arrived  (and  all  which,  it  is  presumed,  is  cti^ 
cukted'  to  interest'  every  reader) ;  it  has  certainly  'been  a 
principal  part  of  my  endeavour,  to  inform  the  young 
practitioner,,  as  well  as  the  amateur  of  Qrpography,  as 
to  the  'mosC-  approved  modes  of  conducting  the  several 
bvanches  that  appertain  to  this  important  business,  with 
whatever  else  my  experience  and  observation  could  suggest 
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IT  PREFACE. 

as'practicallyusefal.  I  have  also,  in  the  course  of  the  work, 

made  ample  rciurence  to  such  patents,  privileges,  grants, 
charters,  statutes,  and  decrees,  as  seem  to  have  impeded, 
or  accelerated,  or  in  any  other  manner  influenced,  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  Press. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  this  work  is  written  partly  in  the 
first  person  sin^ar,  and  partly  in  the  first  person  plural. 
I  found  it  impossible,  without  either  re^writing  the  whole 
of  the  parts  taken  from  Stower,  or  adopting  his  style,  to 
avoid  this  apparent  inconsistency,  and  I  had  no  leisure  for 
the  one,  nor  inclination  for  the  other ;  but  it  may  answer  this 
purpose,  namely,  that  whatever  has  been  retained  verbatim 
from  Stower  will  be  known  by  the  plural,  we,  the  whole  of 
his  book  being  so  written — ^wherever  I  have  writt^  new 
matter,  or  so  altered  his  as  to  subject  it  to  original  respon- 
sibility,  I  have  (perhaps  more  consistently)  placed  myself 
in  the  singular  person. 

It  has  been  n^  object,  as  far  as  circumstances  and  the 
nature  of  my  work  enabled  me,  to  make  it  acceptable,  gene- 
rally, to  men  of  letters,  and  essentially  so  to  members 
of  the  art :  and  alliiough  the  number  of  illustrations  and 
embellishments  which  I  have  added,  must  unavoidably 
enhance  the  cost  of  the  book,  yet,  I  trust  the  purpose  in- 
tended thereby,  if  happily  effected,  will  sufficiently  justify 
the  extra  charge,  and  exonerate  me  from  any  responsibility 
on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  unnecessarily  augmented ; 
and  that  no  purchaser  will  complain  of  the  introduction  of 
ikings  irrdevant,  or  not  intimately  connected  with  the 
main  subject  of  the  volume.  Imperfections,  after  all,  will 
certainly  be  found  :  and  I  do  not  so  much  wish  them  to  be 
overlooked,  as  to  have  the  entire  work  examined  with 
candour,  and  improved  by  friendly  suggestion. 

For  the  notices  of  our  early  founders  and  founderies,  I 
acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  a  rare  and  curious  work  by 
the  late  Reverend  Edward  Rowe  Mora,  A.M.  and  A.&S. 
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publislied  in  1778,  intitled  "  A  Dissertation  upon  English 
Typographical  Founders  and  Founderies."  This  work  ap- 
peared to  me  so  very  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  necessary 
an  aazOIary  to  the  atady  of  Typographical  History,  that  I 
had,  at  one  time,  an  intention  of  offering  the  Profession 
and  Amateurs  a  reprint  of  it,  with  a  view  to  continue  the 
History  of  English  Type-founding  down  to  the  present 
time.  Bnt  I  found  that  circumstances  had  placed*  the 
work,  li.^  honorary  copyright,  in  the  hands  of  one  far  more 
qualified  for  the  task.  I  have,  therefore,  for  the  present,  re- 
linquished the  idea;  but  the  additional  information  which 
I  have  been  collecting  upon  the  subject,  will,  at  any  time,  I 
flatter  myself,  be  useful  and  valuable  as  an  appendage  to  a 
new  edition  of  that  work. 

I  have  been  faToured,  by  a  friend,  with  an  unpublished 
Manuscript  of  the  Printer's  most  illustrious  and  liberal  be- 
nefactor, the  late  Earl  Stanhope/  relative  to  printing; 

*  Chadei  Staoliope,  ihiid  Eail  Stanluq^  was  bom  in  the  year  1753. 
His  grandfather,  and  las  ftther,  were  bodi  of  them  wannly  attadied  to  the 

Whig  party,  and,  on  all  occasions,  constantly  supported  the  liberal  «dde  of  all 
puUic  questions.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  sent  very  young  to  Eton 
CoUcge,  from  which  he  was  removed  at  the  age  of  ten,  for  the  purpose  of 
accompanying  his  father's  family  to  Geneva,  in  which  place  the  elder  son 
soon  died.  Charles  was  now  left  to  assume  the  title  of  Viscount  Mahon  ; 
and  in  tiii-s  state  he  passed  ten  years  in  that  city,  where  his  education  was 
chie^  conducted  under  the  inspectioo  of  M.  le  Sage,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  a  theory  of  gravity,  and  of  various  tracts  connected  with  mineralogy^ 
cbemutry,  and  other  departments  of  natural  philoeopby-  During  the  young 
woWrman'i  rendence  in  Switzerland,  he  made  a  considerahle  progress  in 
aeientific  pursuits ;  and  while  itill  landeat  in  Gaiefa,  he  obtained  a  pnae 
horn  tibe  Soeie^  of  ArU  and  Scienoei  at  Stoekholnij  for  the  best  Eiaay  on 
the  Smctara  of  tha  Pandufanii. 

AUhflogb  Lend  Stanhope  was  chiefly  knowii  by  his  eontempoiaries  as  a 
pniKthm,  it  a  mhar  as  a  philoaopher  thathe  has  made  himself  generally 
hDown  to  the  wodd.  Of  his  wndn  which  zdate  to  a  striedy  scientifie  ob- 
ject, his  tnatiae  on  deotridty  seems  to  stand  first,  in  winch  ha  endeavoius 
lo  establish  some  new  principles  respecting  the  electric  fluid.  In  this  pieee 
he  attempts  to  prove  the  existence,  and  to  explain  the  eifcct,  of  what  be 
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in  which  he  minutely  describes,  as  far  as  the  Manuscript  is. 
completed,  several  of  the  new  inventions  and  processes  bet- 
calls  the  returning  stroke,  namely,  an  action  induced  at  a  considerable  dis-. 
tance  from  the  principal  discharge,  depending  upon  the  tendency  of  the 
.  fluid  to  equalize  itself  in  all  bodies.  Since  the  publication  of  this  hy- 
pothesis, some  accidents  from  lightning  have  occurred,  which  seem  the  belt' 
acoounted  for  by  it,  and  which  indeed  cannot  fa^  ewdly  explained  upon  any' 
other  principle.  In  this  treatise,  the  great  object  cf  practical  utility  is  not 
neglected:  the  best  method  of  piesemng  bin]din|p  ftom  the  e^cts  <tf 
lightning  is  minutely  oonsideied,  and  exact  directions  are  laid  down  fiv 
accomplishing  ibis  purpose. 

Another  oib|ect  of  great  practteal  utifity  wasij  the  means  of  preserring 
bdldings  from  fire.  This  object  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  practismg 
the  simple  and  weH-hnown  expedient,  that  combustion  can  never  take  place 
where  the  air  IS  excluded.  To  illustrate  this  principle,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  bring  the  fact  to  the  test  of  very  ample  experiment,  he  caused  to  be 
erected  a  wooden  house  rendered  fire-proof,  and,  after  filling  the  lower 
chamber  with  a  collection  of  ver\'  inflammable  materials,  he  set  fire  to  it. 
The  result  was,  that,  during  the  burning,  a  number  of  persons  of  distinction 
who  were  present  in  the  upper  apartment,  sat  without  any  inconvenience 
in  the  same.  An  account  of  these  experiments  was  published  in  the  PhiL 
Trans,  for  1778. 

Another  object  which  engromed  a  consideiable  share  of  Lord  Stanhope"* 
•flEttention  was,  the  employment  of  steam  for  the  propulaon  of  tenels.  For 
•a  period  of  20  yean  he  continued  his  experiments,  and  is  said  to  have  tpeot 
large  sums  of  mon^  in  prosecuting  them.  In  the  meantime^  Mr.  Fulton 
had  the  same  olgect  in  view;  and,  although  it  is  known  that  they  both,  at 
one  period,  frequently  convened  on  the  topic  of  steam-vessels,  it  is  probable 
that  no  documents  exist  which  Can  decide  on  the  share  whidi  each  of  them 
had  in  this  curious  invention. 

His  Lordship  also  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  means  of  preventing 
frauds  on  the  gold  coin  ;  and  afterwards,  on  bank-notes ;  in  both  cases  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  obvious  principle  of  employing  very  skilful  workmen, 
whose  performances  could  not  be  imitated  by  those  who  engage  in  attempts 
at  foigeiy.  He  is  fuiiher  well  known  for  having  so^pested  some  important 
inqprovements  in  the  construction  of  the  printing-press,  by  which  a  single 
stroke  upon  the  center  of  the  machine,  is  rendered  equal  to  one  of  cUniUe^ 
<he  foree  at  each  end.  ' 

Lord  Stanhope  would  never  taH&r  hny  of  his  improvements  in  jnintiiig^  ' 
to  become  subjects  of  patent  or  monopoly.  So  extremely  anxioas  was  he 
iipon  this  subject,  that,  whenever  he' had  any  thing  new  in  hand,  whidite 
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longing  to  the  art,  written,  as  he  therein  says,  with  a  view 
of  giving  to  the  Public  a  clear  and  distinct  description  of 

his  new  Iron  Printin2i'  Press  ;  the  state  of  perfection  which 
Stereotype  Printing  had  attained  under  his  direction ;  and 
of  pointing  out  some  other  mattm,  l>y  which  he  was  per- 
suaded the  Art  of  Printing  might  be  still  further  improved. 

I  have  gladly  availed  myself  -  of  the  contents  of  this 
Manuscript  for  such  descriptions  as  appeared  suitable  to 
any  particular  subjects  on  which  I  had  to  treat  in  the  pre- 
sent work.  Indeed,  such  is  my  veneration  for  the  authority 
of  Lord  Stanhope  on  whatever  relates  to  typography,  that, 
in  several  instances,  I  have  erased  my  own  descriptions  to 
substitnte  the  language  of  his  Lordship.'  In  every  such 
case,  I  have  acknowledged  the  obligation  by  distinctly 
marking  the  passages. 

Mozon's  **  Mechanical  Exercises'*  is  a  curious  vad 
scarce  book.  It  was  published  about  the  year  1686,  in 
twenty-four  numbers,  which  form  a  small  4to  volume.  It 
treats  of  the  Art  of  Typography  in  its  whok  extent; 
as  practised  by  the  fathers  of  printing :  that  is— it  describes 
the  preliminary  ai1s  of  punch-cutting,  matrice-making,  and 
tj'pe-casting.  I  liave  never  been  able  to  meet  with  more 
than  two  copies  of  this  woriL  --one,  in  the  libraiy  of  the 
British  Museum — the  other,  in  the  Libraiy  of  the  Socie^ 
of  Arts. 

Moxon  published  also  a  treatise  more  expressly  apper- 
taining to  the  Art  of  Printing,  intitled  Reguia  Trittm 
Ordinum  Literarum  TypographicaruiUy  in  which  he  attempts 


found  likely  to  succeed,  his  first  step  was,  to  take  the  precaution  of  entering  a 
notice  or  caveat  at  the  Patent  Office,  to  prevent  any  one  else  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  ideas,  and  obtaining  a  patent.  These  caveats  he  regulorlj 
renewed  at  the  end  of  the  limited  period. 

Lord  Stanhope  died  in  DccemlxT  18 If),  in  tlie  6ith  year  of  his  age,  ex- 
hibiting in  the  last  scene  of  his  life  an  unconunon  d^ree  of  philosophical 
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to  lay  down  Mathematical  Rules  for  the  formation  of 
Roman,  Italic,  and  Black  Alphabets.  But  his  science  does 
not  seem  to  have  led  him  to  any  improvement  in  the  shape ; 
for  the  characters  he  formed  are  nearly  allied  to  the  ugly 
Elzevirs  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 

Luckombe  compiled  his  book  from  three  sources ;  namely, 
Ames's  "  Typographical  Antiquities,"*  for  the  Historical 
part — Smithes  "  Printers  Grammar/'  for  the  Practical  part 
of  the  Composing  department-^and  Moxon's  Mechanical 
Exercises,**  for  the  Press-work.  The  engravings  of  the 
press,  and  all  the  several  dissected  parts,  are  fac-similes  of 
those  in  the  last-mentioned  work.  The  Frontispiece,  which 
Luckombe  gave  as  a  likeness  of  Gutenberg,  is  copied  from 
Moxon,  but  with  the  trifling  mistake  of  substituting  the 
portrait  of  one  person  for  another.  Moxon  gives  the  like- 
.  ness,  which  Luckombe  has  put  forth  for  Gutenberg,  as 
^  The  true  effigies  of  Laurentz  Jans  Koster,  delineated  from 
his  monumental  stone  statue  erected  at  Haerlem and  in 
another  plate  he  gives  "  The  true  effigies  of  John  Guttem- 
berg,  delineated  from  the  original  paintings  at  Mentz  in 
Germanic.*'  In  the  present  work  will  be  found  copies  of 
botli  these  portraits. 

The  Erst  work  I  meet  with,  printed  in  England,  expressly 
Ibr  the  use  of  the  profession,  is  Smith's  Printer'a 
Grammar,"  1755.  Luckombe's  "  History  and  Art  of 
Printing"  followed  in  1770.  Slower s  "  Printer's 
Giammar,''  in  1808. — Stower  says,  that  Smith's  work  was 

*  Joseph  Ames  was  born  at  Yarmouth^  January  23rd,  1688-9.  At  his 
fatlier's  death  he  was  about  twelve  years  old,  beiiig  then  at  a  school  ia 
Wapping.  He  was  brought  up  to  trade,  and  settled  near  the  Hermitage, 
Wappbg,  as  a  ship-chandkr,  or  inmnoiiger.  He  Teiy  early  diacoveied 
a  taste  for  En^Uh  Histoty  and  Antiquities.  He  was  twenty-five  yean 
in  collecting  and  amngpng  Ins  matmals ;  and  puUiahed  liis  Typogra- 
phical Antiquities"  in  1940.  He  died  October  7ih,  1750,  aged  71.  He 
was  many  years  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies ;  aadSeoe- 
taiy  to  the  latter. 
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the  ^Mindation  of  his.  tt  is  veiy  clear  to  me  that  Luckombe 
Mde  fiee  use  of  his  predecessor  as  far  as  he  went:  for, 

upon  a  close  comparison,  much  of  Luckombe  will  be  found 
to  be  plagiarised  firom  Smith,  altered  a  little  in  arrange- 
neot  and  phraseology;  and  that,  in  his  turn,  Stower 
copied  from  Luckombe. 

Smith,  from  his  own  acknowledgment,  appears  to  have 
compiled  his  book  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  and 
solely  with  a  view  to  relieve  himself  from  his  embarrass- 
Bents.    It  is  plain  that  he  only  went  half-way  through 
with  his  design,  since  his  volume  treats  only  upon  the 
business  of  a  compositor,  omitting  all  that  relates  to  the 
completion  of  printing ;  never  mentioning  press  or  press- 
man.   It  may,  however,  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  called  a 
tolerably  good  practical  book,   although   it   is  badly 
anaoged.   Luckombe  copying,  as  before  observed,  much 
from  his  predecessor,  produced  a  more  complete  work 
on  the  Art,  and  vviiich  embraced  at  the  same  time  consi- 
derable portions  of  history  and  science.     That  part  of 
it  in  which     The  Origin  of  Printing"  is  discussed, 
does  not  extend  to  any  practice  that  preceded  the  in- 
vention of  printing  by  moveable  cast  type,    "  The  His- 
torical part,"  he  says, is  collected  from  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Hozon,  and  other  able  writers  on  this  noble  art — ^to  the 
publication  of  the  late  industrious  antiquary,  Mr.  Ames'*— 
and  to  some  other  writers  whom  he  mentions  he  acknow- 
ledges himself  also  indebted.*    His  research  concerning 

The  Introduction  of  the  Art  into  England,**  is  the  most 
satisfactory  of  any  to  be  met  with ;  in  proof  of  which,  it  may 
be  seen  that  every  subsequent  writer  on  the  subject  has  either 
copied  his  work,  or  quoted,  by  his  means,  the  same  autho- 
rities which  he  had  consulted  ;  but  with  this  difference — 
they  have  omitted  many  parts,  which,  to  me,  as  a  printer 
Studying  the  history  of  his  profession,  appear  the  most  in- 

•  P.  iu. 
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teresting.  This  will  serve  to  account  for  my  Laving  inserted 
the  whole  of  those  parts  as  supplying  their  deficiency'/ 
The  Copies  of  Charters,-  &c.  granted  to  the  Stationers* 
Company,  are,  in  considering  the  progress  of  printing, 
highly  interesting. — The  List  of  Printers  abroad  and  in 
this  country-^and  the  Prefaces  and  Dedications  of  the* 
earliest  printed  books,  as  transmitted  by  this  author,  are 
curious  and  instructive,  and  well  worth  preservation. 
Luckombe's  is  now  becoming  a  scarce  book,  and  I,  there- 
fore, take  pleasure  and  pride  in  handing  down  the  choicest 
parts  of  his  labours  one  step  further  in  posterity,  nearly  as 
he  gave  them,  '  ... 

The  labours  of  Ames  have  greatly  assisted  all  later 
writers  upon  Typographic  history :  some,  as  far  as  served 
the  purpose  of  their  particular  arguments;  and  others,  as 
far  as  the  room  allotted  to  their  inquiry  would-  allow ;  but . 
they  have  generally  availed  themselves  of  what  Luckombe 
had  quoted  I'rom  his  precursor.  Indeed,  it  us  allowed  by 
veiy  able  judges,  that  Luckombe  compiled  in  the  most 
judicious  and  careful  manner;-  and  his  selections  £rom 
Amess  History,  in  particular,  have  been  made ^  with -so 
much  judgment,  that  to  give  any  thing  less  than  what  he 
has  quoted,  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  learned  histo- 
rian, whose  industry  •  and  ability  have  preserved  irom 
oblivion  a  volume  of  facts  which  will  never  cease  to  be 
esteemed  by  every  admirer  of  the  art.  *  '» 

But  those-  who  desire  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
History  of  Printing  must  consult  the  Bibliographical 
labours  throughout,  of  Ames,  Herbert,  Palmer,  Dibdin, 
Nichols,  and  Home : — but  above  all,  Dib]>i n.  This  Colossus 
in  Bibliography,  seems  to  have  bestrid  the  Typographic 
world  with  well-merited  and  conscious  superiority ;  while 
we,  humble  artist-book-makers,  must  be  content  to  seek 
our  honours  by  plucking  leaves  and  sprigs  finom  his- 
exuberant  foliage.    Without  the  assistance  of  his  works, 
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UoftKE  would  have  wanted  mtich :  witbout  Horne,  the 

Typographic  lore  of  Hansard  would  have*  b^en  veiy 
meagre  ;  and  without  the  rich  dessert  supplied  by  Nichols, 
he  would  hardly  have  succteded  m  making  hn  entertain- 
aent  acceptable,  which  now,  he  trusts,  with  fhe  cuiRngs  he 
has  thus  obtained,  he  shall  not  have  laboured  in  vain  to  do. 

A  printer  cannot  possess  treasures  more  choice  than 
Dibdin's  Bibliographical  Decameron/'  Typographical 
Antiquities,'*  and  other  works  of  general  -information  upon 
those  branches  of  art  connected  with  the  typographic  pro- 
fession. The  never-fidling  stream  of  amusement  which 
these  fountains  are  capable  of  afibrdihg,  *  will  always  be 
found  a  welcome  relief  to  any  mind  fatigued  with  the 
constant  attention  required  in  conducting  the  business  of 
a  printer.  His  anecdotes  of  eminent  living  mastdre  of 
tins  art,  are  calculated  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  professional  * 
emulation;  and  the  minds  of  the  more  juvenile  members 
of  -  the  profession  can  hardly  fail  to  be  inspired  by  his 
writings  with  a  disposition  to  excel,  and  to  the  cc^equent 
endeavours  to  acquire  distinction  amongst  the  competitors 
in  this  theatre  for  the  exercise  of  genius,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  honourable  fame. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  Ike  highest  gratification  to 
have  been  able  to  give,  in  this  work,  authentic  portraits  of 
the  inamortal  Caxton,  and  his  worthy  successor  Wynkyn 
de  Worde ;  but  after  eveiy  search  within  my  reach  havmg 
proved  fruidess,  I  have  been  induced,  alike  by  books  and 
the  opinion  of  friends,  to  believe  that  if  I  copied  any  that 
have  hitherto  been  given,  I  should  only  be  lending  myself 
conscious^  to  the  prq>agation  of  spurious  portraits  of 
these  first  English  printers. 

"  Fancy,'^  says  Mr.  Dibdin  [Typ.  Antiq.  i.  cxxviii],  "  is 
sddom  backward  in  supplying  what  Truth  has  denied : 
aoooidingly,  a  portarait  of  BurcIiiello,  the  Italian  poet, 
from  a  small  8vo  edition  of  his  work  on  Tuscan  poetry,  of 
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the  date  of  1554,  was  inaccurately  copied  by  Faithorn,  for 
Sir  Hans  Sloaney  as  ib»  portrait  of  Caxton.  Lema^  how- 
ever, was  resolved  to  improve  upon  the  ingenuity  of  his 
predecessor,  by  adding  a  thick  beard  to  Burchiello's  chin, 
and  otherwise  altering  hia  character ;  and  in  this  form  the 
Italian  poet  made  his  appearance  upon  copper  as  Oaxton, 
prefixed  to  the  Life  of  our  Printer.  This  portrait  after- 
wards served  for  the  works  of  Ames  and  Herbert;  not, 
however,  before  a  miniature  copy  of  it  had  graced  the 
Frontispiece  of  Marchand's  Histoire  de  riinprimerie.** 

*^  His  pupil  and  successor,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,"  says 
the  same  author, has  sliared  a  similar  &te/'  The  portrait 
given  of  him  is  that  of  Joachim  Ringelberg,  of  Antwerp, 
a  commentator  and  critic.  Mr.  Dibdin  has  a  tiny 
duodecimo  volume,"  containing  fliis  portrait,  encircled  by 
the  inscription  Ioachimvs  Rivgelbbroivs  Antvebp- 
lANVS,  and  formed  into  the  square  of  a  page  by  allegorical 
devices  emblematical  of  the  studies  of  the  original.— 
Decam.  ii.  289. 

The  portrait  of  Richard  Pynson,  as  represented  by 
Ames  and  Herbert,  is  also  fictitious ;  being  unequivocally 
that  of  Gomeus,  an  eminent  physician  of  about  two  cen« 
taries  ago.  Mr.  Dibdin  is  of  opinion  that  the  portraits  of 
Richard  Grafton  and  John  Day  may  be  considered  as  the 
earliest  authenticated  likenesses  of  £nglish  printers. 

The  triple  profile  of  die  grand  typographical  trium- 
virate,"* Gutenberg,  Fust,  and  Sclioeffer,  ha.s  been  tdhm 
from  French  authority.  I  have  not  met  with  any  other  to 
corroborate  it 

Of  the  more  modern  portraits  something  remains  to  be 
said ;  and  particularly  of  that  of  Baskerville. 

It  has  been  hitherto  supposed  that  no  likeness  is  extant 
of  this  first  promoter  of  Fine  Printmg,  and  author  of 
various  improvements  in  the  Typographic  Art,  as  well  as 
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m  Ihe  arts  connected  with  it  At  the  time  when  I  was 
collecting  infonnation  for  that  part  of  my  Woi^  in  which 

Mr.  Baskerville  is  particularly  mentioned  [see  p.  310,  et 
seq.  and  chap,  viii.]  I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
make  inqniiy,  at  Binningham,  whether  aiqr  Portrait  or. 
Likeness  of  him  remained ;  for  a  long  time  the  inquiry  was 
constantly  answered  in  the  negative ;  but  at  last  it  occurred 
to  a  friend  to  make  a  search  among  the  fiunily  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Baskerville,  and  he  was  successful. 

Mr.  Baskerville  married  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Eaves,  her 
maiden  name  was  Ruston.  She  had  two  children  by  her 
loimer  husband,  a  son  and  daughter,  the  latter  married  her 
first  cousin,  Mr.  Josiah  Ruston,  formerly  a  respectable 
druggist  at  Birmingham  ;  and  she  survived  her  husband. 

At  the  sale  of  some  effects  after  her  decease,  Portraits  of 
her  mother  and  her  &ther-in-law,  Mr.  Baskenrille,  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  Knott  of  Birmingham.  Some  of  Mr. 
Ruston  s  family  and  friends,  who  are  still  living,  consider 
this  likeness  of  Mr.  Baskerville  as  a  most  excellent  and 
fidthfnl  resemblance.  It  was  taken  by  one  Miller,  an  artist 

of  considerable  eminence,  in  the  latter  part  of  Baskerville's 
time.  The  inquiries  of  my  friend  Mr.  Grafton,  of  Park 
Grore,  near  Bttmingham,  at  once  brought  this  Painting 
into  notice;  and,  at  his  solicitation  Mr.  Knott  kindly 

permitted  Mr.  Raven,  of  Birmingham,  an  artist  of  much 
celebrity,  to  copy  it  for  my  use  and  the  embellishment  of  this 

wofk;  to  which  I  think  die  united  talents  of  Mr.  Craig  and 

Mr.  Lee  have  done  ample  justice. 

The  Portrait  of  the  third  Caslon  was  drawn,  as  well  as 
kid  down  on  the  wood  for  the  engmver,  by  Mr.  Craig. 

That  of  Dr.  Wilson  was  taken  from  a  drawing  in* 
crayons,  obligingly  lent  me  by  that  worthy  gentleman. 

That  of  Mr.  Bulmer  is  from  an  original,  and  most  excel- 
Int  drawini^  which  was  taken  some  few  years  ago. 

Thatcrf  the  Aulhor  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Todd,  R.  A. ;  of 
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whom  it  pains  me  to  say,  that,  although  still  living,  he  is  .in. 
such  a  state  of  mind  that  the  late  might  have  been  not  nn^ 

appropriately  prefixed  to  his  name. 

That  of  Ritchie,  abo  by  him,  was  nearly  the  last  work  of 
art  which  he  executed  previous  to  this  dreadful  affliction. 
.  This  ornamental  part  of  the  work  will  be  the  means  of 
introducing  to  the  public  a  novelty  in  the  xylographic  art, 
as  connected  with  the  typographic ;  namely,  the  delinea- 
tion of  subjects  in  wood-engraving,  in  a  style  hitherto 
nnattempted.  The  manner  in  which  the  specimens  here 
presented  are  executed,  has  been  pronounced,  by  highly- 
competent  judges,  to  bespeak  a  new  era  in  ihe  art  of  wood- 
engraving  ;  and  if  the  printing  of  them  shall  have  done 
justice  to  Mr.  L££,  the  artist  by  whom  they  were  engraved, 
and  whose  unassuming  genius  seems  equal  to  the  execu- 
tion of  any  thing  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  graver  to 
perform  in  this  branch  o^  art,  they  will  never  cease  to 
reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  his  talents.  They  were 
delineated,  as  above  observed,  upon  the  blocks  by  that 
eminent  artist,  Mr.  W.  Craig.  Of  the  printing  of  these 
engravings,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  something; 
although,  if  the  effect  produced  do  not  cany  with  it  its  own 
commendation,  any  thing  I  can  say  must  be  of  small  conse*- 
quence.  They  have  been  worked  by  a  method  entirely 
new,  the  result  of,  much  thought  and  experiment.  The 
paper  has  been  made  on  purpose,  and  the  impressions  are 
now  given  just  as  they  came  out  of  the  machine  which  printed 
them,  without  hot-pressing  or  any  other  ,  means  to  set 
them  off.  The  other  engravings  in  this  work  are  also  done 
by  Lee,  excepting  those  which  have  appeared  before  in 
Stower  s  Grammar,  of  the  common  and  Stanhope  presses, 
which  are  by  Branston. 

Mr.  M^'Creery  much  enhanced  the  value  of  Stower's 
book  by  writing  the  article  on  "  Fine  Printing."  His 
permission  to  insert  the  whole  of  his  beautiful  poem. 
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^  THE  PRESS,"  in  tbis  work,  is  an  additional  instance 

of  genuine  talent  and  friendly  liberality  going  hand  in 
hand  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  science  and  art.  His 
jndicioaa  selections  from  Palriier  s  Histoiy  of  Printing/- 
among  the  note^  to  his  poem^  enabled  me  fiirdier  to  consult 
and  quote  that  author. 

Saint  Bridget,  or,  more  politely^  Saint  Bride,  seems 
to  have  been  the  AJma  Mater  of  our  profession,  upon  its 
first  introduction  into  the  metropolis.  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
Pmson,  Robert  Copland,  William  Rastell,  John  Boulter, 
or  Butler,  Lawrence  Andrew,  Thomas  Berthelet,  John 
Wayland— all  dwelt  in  Fleet-street,  and  this  parish ;  and 
after  them  so  many  more,  that  the  list  becomes  too 
numerous  to  be  proceeded  with ;  but  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable to  omit  the  observation  that,  whereas  the  first 
King  s  Printer,  by  patent,  resided  in  this  parish,  so  • 
have  they  all  in  succession  continued  the  same  paro- 
chial residence  to  the  present  day.  The  celebrated 
Richardson,  author  of  Pamela,  &c.  carried  on  his  first 
essays  as  a  printer  in  a  court  in  Fleet-street,  and  when  his 
concern  grew  more  extensive,  he  removed  into  Salisbury- 
square.  This  notice  of  it  is  written  in,  probably,  the 
very  parlour  which  he  used. 

The  venerable  living  father  of  the  profession,  John 
Nichols,  honoured  the  list  till  very  lately :  and  the  total 
number  of  those  carrying  on  printing  in  this  parish  almost 
defies  enumeration ;  certainly  eclipses,  in  comparison,  that 
of  any  other  parish  or  circle  of  similar  extent  in  England, 
or  perhaps  the  world. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  here,  to  say^  that  the  Biogra.- 
phical  sketches  which  I  have  selected,  or  compiled,  will, 
I  hope,  be  gratifying  to  many,  and,  I  trust,  offensive  to 
none ;  and  that  the  portraits  of  well-known  friends  which 
have  been  introduced  into  a  book  expressly  dedicated  to 
the  art,  of  which  some  of  them  have  been,  and  others 
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8till  happily  remain,  honours  and  ornaments,  will  be 

deemed  embellishments,  of  a  desirable  character,  and  ma- 
terially aid  that  endeavour  to  make  this  volume  acceptable, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  manifested  in  the 
arduous  labours  of  research  and  arrangement  bestowed  in 
the  compilation  of  it 

9!  ^  ^i^ando/rc^ 
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P.  284.  ContnUtof  Seetum:  dele  tkewordi  from  Digresuon  to 

ADDENDA. 

Addendum  to  page  395. — As  far  back  as  I  have  been  enabb d  to 
trace,  the  following  scale  will  show  the  Phces  of  Type  from  the 
London  Letter-Founden. 


1/63  to  1792.  1796. 

ISOO. 

1805. 

1816.  1825. 

g.     <t.          S.  (f. 

g.  d. 

g.  (I. 

s.  li.       t,  d. 

Pica   -    -    -    1    0  -  -  1    1 4  -  - 

I    3  - 

-  1    6  .  - 

2  6.-111 

Small  Pica   -    1    2  -  -  1    3i  -  - 

1    Ci  - 

-  1    8  -  - 

2   8  -  -  2  2 

Lonfif  Primer    1    6  -  -  1    8   -  - 

1  10  - 

-  1  10  -  - 

3   0  -  -  2  4 

B»mri,rt  ois     -    2    0  -  -  2    24  -  - 

2  6- 

-  2   6  -  - 

3   8.-3  0 

Brtnior    -     -  26--29-- 

3  0- 

-3    0  -  - 

4   0  -  -  3  2 

IMinion    -    -   3    6--3I0   -  - 

3  10  - 

-4  0.- 

5  0.-4  0 

Nonpareil    -   5   0--6  6   -  - 

5  6. 

.€  0.. 

7  6 

Pearl     -     -    60--6    7-  - 

6  7- 

.  7  0  -  - 

8  0  .  -  6  (> 

As  the  compari&un  may,  eithcr 

110  vv  or 

hereafter. 

,  be  usetul,  the 

opposite  page  shows  a  general  scale  of  London  Letter-Founders* 
Prices,  dated  Feb.  1825. 

In  p.  448,  the  statement  of  proportionate  prices  of  cast  and 
milled  leads  will  not  appear  to  be,  at  the  jucst  nt  time,  quite  accu- 
rate, as  the  founders  have  now  (1825),  in  coiisecjuence  of  the  use 
of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  much  competition  in  supplyiiig  the 
former  by  those  who  have  adopted  the  casting  of  leads  (or  space- 
lines)  as  a  business  independent  of  Letter-founding,  greatly  reduced 
the  price  of  that  article  of  printing  materials,  the  present  price 
being,  for  4  to  Pica  leads,  U.  per  lb.— 6  to  Pica,  1<.  Ad.  per  Ib^ 
8  to  Pica,  2^.  per  lb. 

In  page  656,  Unt  It/or  frontispiece  to  this  work,  read  opposite 
engiaving. 

In  page  722,  line  8,  dele  the  s  at  ^Ae  «0orc^  others. 

In  page  741,  et  seq.  (part  of  the  impression)  the  running  head 
"  DUTIES  OF  A  READER,"  MomW  Aow  ^Ji  "  MARKS  OF 
CORRECTIONS.'' 
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Black*. 
Flowen, 
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Matbriniitlral*, 
•nil  Ofwi.  Ti»i. 
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as-UMllciyiiBdlnRar  lS--lS*.fOperll». 

Ftv»lbiePiMtoTiroJiiie¥ka.»   16--16..SS 

OouhleFka to Gmt Primer  .........o.......  1  9  -  •  1  9        9  8 

..........   1  11  •  1    0  .  1  10  -  -    1  11  -  .    2  10 

Pics  2   0*1    O-lll  ■  ■*   2   0  -  -   3  0 

Small  Pica    23-1    2-2    2  -  -    23-  -35 

Ixjnjj  Primer  .....................  26.12-24--26..39 

Iknirj^is    3    2-1    6-  30  -  -    32  -  -    4  9 

Brevier    34-18-31  -  -33- -50 

Minion    4  3-2   0-4  0  -  -   4  3  -  -   6  6 

Koopttcil   5  10 -  9  6.5  6         $10        8  9 

FM.................................  7  0-3  0.6  6        T  0  --10  6 

JXamaad   .....................m.....................  It  0  -  -19  0  .-18  0 


Bouigeoity  nd  Inger  ...............  98--28..40 

Brevier .M*.........*.*....................  30--30--46 

inion  ....................................  38— —   38  ••  56 

Nunpareil.....................*......M.M  40--   40  ..   6  0 

Pearl   4   8    -  -   4   8  -  -    7  0 

Diamond    50--50--76 


«.  it. 


A  weight  ul"  old  Types  equal  to  that  of  the  m-u>  (with  the  usual  allowance  of  ilb. 
per  lOOlbk  for  Trelt),  t«ken  in  cxcimngc  at  6d.  per  lb.  \f  delivered  on  or  before 
fir  Sljf  ^DeeoMiber  of  the  CoBSliiT  Yxai. 
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HISTORICAL  .  INTRODUCTION: 

J 

SECTION  I. 

Tie  Origin  of  Prmimg  etmpdered,  wtcomteeUdwUhil^idM  ofJifmii^ 
BoBk^Tie  Jnl  tUp  m  Iks  AH  t^imd  to  Me  Sentmd  Age  rftke 

,  WiarU,  <r  tka  ii»iiwtfiWtf(y  meceMtg  ikg  Fboi^BacripAm  if  iht 
Prmlei  Bnch  if  JBatybma,  mtk  an  Btgrant^g^^^OpmUm  if  the 
woie  hg  wKdk  tine  w^nemne  em  ihete  Brkke  were  tfftcUA-4^ 
mttimr  fieete  ike^  pna^  mth  am 

Eiigraving'-^Fmhtre  cf  the  learned  in  their  attempt*  to  decipher  the 
ctmtenis  of  these  Chaldean  Prints — Hypbihesh  as  to  the  intended  use  of 
such  mementos — Reasons  for   concluding  the  origin  of  Alphabetic 

'    Writing  to  have  been  divine — Specimen  of  the  most  ancient  Alphabetic 

•    Writing  extant — Description  g/'  a  Roman  Hignd  used  Jot  J^tanqmng-^ 

■    ComchUti^  U^fiectkm. 

To  ■n^ettigAte  properly  .the  Origin  of  Printing,  it  is  neeesaary  to 
€«ny  W  research  to  a  period  far  more  remote  than  that  at  which 
Ae  art  fitat  became  applicable  to  the  making  of  books.  The  early 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  would  naturally  desire  to  perpetuate  their 
Qtefiil  discoveries,  as  well  aa  the  important  events  of  their  time/ 
sod  it  may  be  therefore  fairly  pimmed»  that  they  had  some 
■ode  of  commnnicating  their  ideas  to  anooeeding  geneietions  be- 
Am  tliemfention  of  an  alphabet  Hie  scanty  traditions  reoorded 
MBcetmng  the  aatedihiTians  do  not  enable  ua  to  come  to  any 
detfsmination  relative  to  their  proficiency  in  commemoratinLi;  the 
transactions  of  their  time  :  whether,  therefore,  they  employed 
atamps  of  any  kind,  or  had  any  meana.  whatever  of  transmitting 
knowledge  except  by  oral  tiaditioii*  wa  have  neither  history  nor 
relica  to  infortn  ns.  But  that  period  which  immediately  followed 
the  detnge,  and  which  some  cluronologers  have  termed  the  Second 
Age  of  . the  wjHrkt  aflfords.cqnvinciog  proofs     the  art  of  forming  • 
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iinpresikniB  being  then  practised ;  and  most  probably  witb  a  view 
to  propagate^Bdeiice-^  kcidcato  ep«^ 
means  of  preserving  to  posterity  certain  nsefol  memorials.  Pur- 
poses such  as  these,  it  is  reasonable  to  eonclude,  were  contemplated 
by  the  ancient  Chaldeans  when  they  stamped  or  printed  their 
Itles  or  bricks  with  vanous  figuresj  hieroglyphics,  or.  inscriptions* 
In  some  instances  these  ancient  spedmens  seem  to  hove  been 
son-baked:  yet^  for  the  meet  part,  they  appear  ki)a4>nnittoa 
surprising  degree  of  hardness— even  to  partial  vitrification-  Of 
such  materials  was  built  the  original  City  and  celebrated  Tower 
of  Babylon ;  and  although  "  a  period  of  four  thousand  years  has 
rolled  away  since  the  construction  of  the  superb  metropolis  whose 
name  they  bear/'*  still,  even  to  the  present  day,  do  the  Babylonian 
bricks,  which  have  supplied  the  antiquary  and  orientalist  with  so 
many  curious  suljeets  for  reflection  and  discussion,  continue-to 
'  be  found.  The  Great  City-—*'  whose  towers,  whose  temples,  and 
whose  palaces  were  built  with  brick  diicd  in  tlie  sun,  or  baked  in 
the  fumace,"f  and  whose  walls  were  ornamented  with  animals 
modelled  to  resemble  life,  richly  painted  in  their  natural  coloura 
upon  the  bricks  of  which  they  were  composed,  and  into  whioh«the 
colours  were  afterwards  bumt^if  we  legaid  it  entiva  at  dte  mo* 
ther  of  cities,  and  in  the  accounts  of  historians  look  upon  ito  vast^ 
ness  and  its  magnificence  ;  or  if  we  descend  to  the  contemplation 
of  so  small  a  fragment  of  it  as  even  a  single  brick ;  being  in 
the  latter  case  lost  in  wonder,  how  must  imagination  be  over<« 
powered  in  the  former!  What  inezpressiUe  emotions  must  the 
spectacle  of  operose  splendour  presented  by  the  real  pile,  at  the 
senith  of  its  glory,  have  eieited !  And  iHwt  must  reasoning  crsa^ 
tures  think  of  human  grandeur,  looking  now  at  the  bald  and  deeo«> 
late  site  that  once  boasted  such  a  display  of  sumptuous  edifices — • 
Such  a  gorgeous  scene  of  civic  ostentation ! 
'  With  regard  to  the  substance  on  which  the  early  Ghaldeam 
denoted  such  thiiigs  as  they  demed  to  comniemonAe,  day  vauttA 
with  reeds  seems  to  have  been  the  compo«tion>that  was  prepared  to 
^receive  the  impression.  This  being  formed  into  the  shape  of  bricks? 
when  the  device  to  be  stamped  had  been  properly  communicated 
to  each,  they  were  exposed  to  induration,  by  either  the  sun  or  fire« 

Manriet,  on  the  Ruiiit  ofBsbjitoQ,  p.  4.        f  Aid,  p,  0— ia 
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9$1im  8ribrtaBoe--^trrff  •Aii4k*-«fiwnaMd^  forttted  into 
squaee  niaaMy  oomed  with  mystic  ebaracten^  the  trails  tad 
|iiiac68  of  Babylon  were,  for  the  most  part,  constmcted^Thus, 

mtelligent  travellers  who  have  visited  those  ruins,  and  examined  the 
composition  of  the  bricks,  and  the  various  characters  with  which 
they  are  Beverally  stamped,  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  the  species 
•C  pnnliB^  of  vrtush  they  afford  specimenB  was  practised  eoon 
after  Ife  flood;  and  thon^  no  eoblema  whalever  of  a  prior 
dite  are  extent,  stillh  is  not  nnieasonable  to  svppQae  that  aimilav 
modes  of  perpetuating  occurrences  might  hare  been  invented,  and 
in  use  among  the  antediluvians,  and  have  been,  derived,  among 
other  arts,  from  them  by  the  patriarchal  Chaldeans. 

Admitting,  that  by  the  labours  of  the  learned^  the  devices 
•tended  upon  fiabykmian  bricln*^the  PerBepoUtii&  niiov-head^ 
obdiical  ehanctera— and  thie  stiH  moie  dconlt  hieroglyphks  of 
Egypt,  may  faaTn  been  i»artiany  interpreted;  yet  liie  dififerenoe 
ef  opinion  which  exists  respecting  the  subjects  to  which  these 
extraordinary  specimens  of  ancient  art  relate,  renders  it  very 
doubtiul  whether  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  skill  will  ever  be 
able  to  explain  their  true  signification.  It  is»  neFertheless^  made 
probable,  that  the  Babykwiana  were  aocnatomed  to  imprint  om 
iMr  bridui  certttb  aUnsiona  to  aatronomical  phenomena  haying 
•ome  signal  astrological  import  Particnlar  configunitions  of  the 
heavens,  which  distinguished  the  several  seasons,  as  they  related 
to  the  business  of  husbandmen,  might  also  be  registered  in  this 
way,  to  nerve  as  a  sort  of  calendar ;  and  some  impressions  are 
imiging  d  to  contain  hiatorioal  details  rdative  to  the  ibnndeis  of 
Ihoae  stnpendons  atnctmt  origianlly  oomposed  of  the  bricks  in 
qoestioii.  Struck  at  once  wiA  sense  of  the  antiquity  of  these 
Mtiges  of  art'  of  the  nombers  presented  to  Ttew—and  of  the 
sanely  ot  devices  they  bear  (for  every  furnace-baked  brick,  found 
amidst  these  vast  ruins,  is  imprinted  with  some  emblematical 
design),  the  spectator,  in  the  moment  of  his  astonishment,  feels 
almoat  diepoaed  to  concot  with  Pliny  in  the  opinion*— iiter«s 

I'tliail  next  attach,  to  %  farther  description  of  printed  bricks. 
•Otte  eagittftd  apecimfns^  wi&  a  view  to  afford  my  readers  a 

•  Maurice,  p.  92. 
B  8 
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more  perfect  idea  of  thb  .Fimer  .tTBV  towarm  thb  Aey  or 
Pbintino.  In  this  part  of  my  taik  I  shaU  confine  mygelf 
literal  uucripHom,  omitting  ihe  notice  of  every  thing  regarding 

animal  and  other  hieroglyph ical  figrures  as  found  enamelled  in  a 
variety  of  colours  upon  ancient  bricks.  These  inscriptions  appear 
in  vertical  columns  divided  by  lines ;  the  characters  that  occupy 
the  spaces  between  the  lines  are  by  some  termed  arrow-headed—* 
by  others,  javdin-beaded'— by  the  FVench,  uumthti  d  dour,  or 
nail-headed*  I  shoold  liken  them  to  the  kind  of  nails  need  for 
shoeing  horses ;  or  to  the  sort  commonly  nsed  ibr  iastening  the 
tire  upon  wheels.  It  is  thus  that  they  are  described  by  Chardin, 
Le  Brun,  Hagar,  Maurice,  and  other  oriental  writers.  Sir 
Jones  observes,  that  "  they  appear  to  be  regular  variations  and 
compositions  of  a  right  line  ;  each  line  towards  the  top  becoming 
«yf  an  angular  figure."  it  has  beeh  already  intimated  thai. all 
attempts  to  explain  the  signification  of  iStn^  characteia  of  anti^ 
quity  have,  as  yet,  been  vainly  exerted  by  the  most  skflfnl 
talists  ;  nor  has  it  been  even  satisfactorily  determined  whether 
they  really  are  alphabetic  characters,  as  the  European — syllabic^ 
as  many  known  orientals — hieroglyphic,  as  the  Egyptian— or  arbi- 
trary signs,  expressive  of  complete  ideas,  as  the  Chinese. 

Br.  Hagar»  a  celebrated  orientalist,  who  in  1801  was  appointed 
by  the  French  government  to  superintend  the  publication  of.a 
Chinese  dictionary  at  Paris,  remarks,  "  that  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  characters,  as  well  as  the  proportions  of  the  characters 
themselves,  vary  in  bricks  not  impressed  with  the  same  stamp 
which  strongly  authorises  the  presumption  that  a  system  of  cba* 
^acters  was  employed  in  these  impressions,  and  that  they  wars 
|M>t  symbolical  representatkms  of  particular  subjects. 

There  are  three  of  this  spooies  of  brick  in  the  lihiaryf  or,4nm 
.  f  trictly  speaking,  in  the  hall  of  the  stair-case  leading  to  the  library., 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge — two  or  three  are  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum — and  in  the  East-India  Company's  library,  at 
their  house  in  Leadenhall-street,  there  are  several.  I  have  exr 
amined  them  all  i  but  findmg  those  at  Cambridge .  the  most  per- 
fect, .1  went  twice  to  that  University  for  the  purpose  of  minutely 
Inspecting  them :  in  the  first  place,  fiir  the  sake  of  satisfying  myr 
self  as  to  their  identity  with  those  specimens  from  which  the  en- 
graving I  have  given  was  copied  ;  and  secondly  (to  me  an  object 
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of  far  greater  interest),  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  method  by 
which  the  characters  were  impressed.  Perhaps,  from  tlie  nature 
of  his  profession,  a  printer  may  presume  upon  being  competent 


to  give  an  opinion  upoa  this  long-controverted  subject.  1  am  de- 
cided, in  my  mind,  that  the  whole  body  of  characters  contained  in 
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the  specimen  from  wliich  the  engraving  ia  copied,  and  Whioh  l# 
the  same  Hv/e  as  one  of  the  originals  before-mentioned,  viz. 
6i  X  3i,  was  produced  by  one  stamp  or  impression*  of  a  block 
of  wood  or  metal,  on  the  face  of  which  the  characters  and  lines  to 
be  stamps  were  left  pnmunent;  the  parts  round  them  bong  cut 
awi^  in  a  manner  precuiely^siinilar  to  I2iat  by  which  the  Uock 
here  need  far  giving  the  representatiott  was  prepared  by  the 
engraver.  Tlius,  it  is  intended  to  be  suggested,  that  if  the 
block  or  stamp  used  by  the  Chaldeans  to  impress  their  bricks 
had  been  coloured  upon  the  prominent  parts  of  its  prepared  sur- 
face,  and  had  been,  when  so  piepaied».appliBd  with  proper  pres- 
sure to  i#y  suitable  substances  such  a»  skin  or  paper,  the  effect 
produced  would  havo  been  in  all  respects  the  same  as  Aai 
presented  by  our  printed  representation.  The  appeatanoe  upon 
the  clay  must  necessarily  be  very  difVercnt,  inasmuch  as  the 
protruding  parts  of  the  stamp  are  pressed  to  a  considerable  depth 
into  the  substance ;  and  in  the  brick  which  is  most  perfect  (a 
representation  of  which  is  shown  in  the  reduced  drawing)  the 
whole  compass  of  the  stamp  is*  impressed  considerably  belotr  the 
level  of  the  surfiwe  upon  which  it  has  been  printed.  From  the 
force  applied  to  make  the  impression,  the  clay  has  also  been  ur^ed 
to  swell  up  in  the  surrounding  parts;  and  where  tlie  broader  sur- 
faces of  the  characters  compelled  the  displacinij  of  greater  por- 
tions of  the  yielding^^ubstance,  a  sort  of  burr,  or  prelecting  part  is 
evident,  such  as  would  naturally  follow^  or  be  raised,  when  the 

*  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Maurice  (p.  186)  comcidei  with  tbat  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  prmtiing  of  the  bricks.  He  tays,  Mine  bear  the  impressiont 
of  animals  upon  their  sur&cei^  doubtless  stamped  upon  thenar,  9$iMntkttheraetan, 
when  the  subitance  was  ia  a  humid  state.'' — He4ias  given  an  engrsfbig  of  tiie 
inseripUoa  upon  one  of  thoae  ia  the  Bntuh  Miueiun.  It  differs  in  some  respects 
from  those  at  Cambridge,  and  the  cut  here  'given;  but  enough  of  similarity  ia 
manifest  to  convince  us  that  they  are  of  coeval  construction,  and  relate  to  the 
lame  subjects.  The  two  bricks  in  the  British  Museum  hare  evidently  been 
burnt  in  the  kiln ;  and  their  inscriptions  are  nearly  similar.  The  intensity  of  the 
heat  iif  which  one  of  them  was  burnt,  was  so  great  as  to  have  vitrified  a  portion 
of  its  edge.  [Of  which  see  also  another  instance,  p.  10.]  "  The  characters," 
says  Maurice,  "  have  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  engraved  on  columns 
and  pilasters  at  Pcrsopolis  ;  a  circumstance  winch  seems  to  prove  a  near  affinity 
between  those  two  most  ancient  nations ;  and  affords  certainly  a  strong  ad<l^ 
tioi)al  aigument  for  the  high  aatii|iuty  of  those  superb  niinl."  P.  186*  'j 
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fitamp  was  drawn  upwards  to  be  disengaged  :  from  all  which  ap- 
pearances convincing  proofs  are  to  be  drawn,  that  the  impressions 
were  made  after  the  brick  had  been  formed,  and  when  the  matter 
had  acquired  such  a  consistency  as  was  proper  for  the  purpose. 

In  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen,  the  prints  have  been  struck  in 
different  positions,  as  if  such  operation  depended  more  on  the 
practical  skill  of  the  workman,  on  tlie  accidental  correctness  of 
hiB  eye  and  hand,  for  its  position,  than  on  any  regular  mode  of 
execution ;  and  as  some  specimens  have  their  impressions  much 
deeper  than  others,  these  are  certainly  further  reasons  tending  to 
confirm  the  decision,  that  the  prints  were  applied  ailer  the  bricks 
were  fashioned ;  and  were  done  altogether  independent  of  the 
formation  of  the  mass. — The  small  engraving  here  inserted  will 
aerve  to  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  bricks,  and  of 
the  situation  of  the  print,  than  could  be  well  conveyed  by  bare 
description.  The  dimensions  of  the  brick  thus  represented,  is 
thirteen  Inches  square  by  three  inches  thick ;  the  comer  of  the 
one  which  the  drawing  is  intended  to  depict  having  been 
broken  off. 


Having  supported  my  opinions  concerning  the  mode  of  the 
earlier  kind  of  brick-printing  by  as  many  arguments  as  seem  to 
me  requisite,  I  now  mean  to  go  somewhat  further,  and  to  sho^v 
that  printing  on  clay  was  not,  in  those  early  ages,  confined  to  such 
coarse  purposes  as  stamping  building  -bricks  only  :  but  before  I 
proceed  into  this  subject,  let  me  just  remark,  by  way  of  exem- 
plifying the  progress  which  this  species  of  the  art  seems  to  have 
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iiMide  in  thoae  primitiTe  tanes^  dial  tlie  imprenioBB  oil  tfatf  biiiBk* 
which  I  haye  already  described  as  bearing  the  fint  specimefli^ 

and  which  may  be  dated  2,200  years  before  Christ,  admit  of  no 
nearer  a  comparison,  in  point  of  excellence,  with  the  work  about  to 
be  described,  than  the  letters  stamped  or  formed  ia  the  moukU  of 
the  fingUah  biicks-nmnttftotiirad  by  Peto  and- Co.  at  the  pieseiit 
day,  do  to  the  finest  specimens  of  modem  pimting. 

In  the  oontinnation  of  my  subject,  I  oome  now  to  describe  the 
superior  species  of  clay-printing  just  alluded  to  ;  and  which,  in  Hs 
operation,  must  have  been  very  different  from  that  early  effort  of  the 
art  already  discussed,  of  which  it  evinces  evidently  an  advanced 
•tep.  The  College  libraiy  befoie-mentioned  contains  an  article 
composed  of  a  like  substance  to  that  with  which  the  bricks  jnst 
described  aie  mannftotuted.  It  is  moreover  impressed  with  dM- 
ractera  corresponding  to  the  description  given  of  those  on  the 
building-bricks,  except  that  they  are  much  smaller  and  more  re- 
gular ;  indeed,  compared  with  tlie  other  characters  previously  de- 
scribed, they  may  be  said  to  be  beautifully  executed.  The  shape, 
however,  of  this  cnriosity'is  veiy  unlike  to  that  of  any  of  those 
ancient  relica  before  alluded  to,  being  a  solid  figure  which  mathe- 
maticians would  term  a  regular  frustum  of  a  prolate  spheroid; 
but  which  I  shall,  in  more  familiar  language,  describe  as  about 
seven  inches  high,  and  three  inches  diameter  at  each  end,  increas- 
ing gradually  in  circumference  from  the  ends  towards  the  middle, 
like  a  wine  cask;  and  all  its  parts  bearing,  one  to  another,  pro- 
portions neariy  coiresponding  vrith  that  figure.  The  cfaaraetera  it 
contains  are,  like  those  on  the  plane-surftoed  bricks,  arranged  in 
vertical  lines,  and  answering,  as  before  said,  to  those  on  the  other 
bricks,  except  bfeing  much  more  minute  and  finely  wrought.*  Not 
having  found  that  any  drawing,  or  engraving,  had  ever  been  made 
of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  antiquity,  I  procured  a  drawing  of 
it,  by  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Harraden,  of  Cambridge,  who  executed  a 

•  "  Besides  tlie  bricks  with  inscriptions  which  I  have  mentioned,"  says  Mr. 
Beauchamp,  "  there  are  found  here  solid  cyUnders,  tliree  inches  in  diameter,  of 
a  whitp  substance,  covered  with  very  small  writing,  resembling  the  inachptioos  of 
l*ersepolis  mentioned  by  Chardin.** — Maurice's  Babylon,  p.  188. 

'*The  same  sort  of  cylindric  fragments,  with  inscriptions  upon  them  bearing  a 
great  similitude  to  tiiose  on  the  Babel  Bricks,  is  also  foyod  ia  great  abuodance 
among  the  ruins  of  PersepoUs."—  Ibid.  p.  189. 
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Tery  di£Scult  subject  with  uncommon  fidelity  and  elegtmce ;  and 
the  graver  of  Mr.  Lee  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  drawing* 


quity^  DOW,  probably,  not  less  than  4,000  years  old.  It  is  mounted 
on  a  marble  pedestal,  covered  with  a  glass-case  secured  by  an 
iron  bracket ;  and  so  contrived  that  the  curious  inspector  may 
cause  it  to  revolve  upon  its  marble  base.  A  small  space,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  is  left  blank  in  the  circumference,  as 
shown  by  the  drawing,  over  which,  perhaps,  the  printing-mould 
did  not  join  ;  and  it  was,  probably,  necessary  that  room  should  be 
thus  left  for  such  a  portion  of  the  clay  to  escape  as  would  be  dis* 
placed  by  the  action  of  compression.    Another  part  of  this  piece 
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b  mnicwlMit  diidfdomd,  «^  about  wok  pwri  m 

indistiiict;  an  efi^  widfliiily  oawnd.  hf  die'  nitrifying  beat  if 

which  it  was  subjected  after  it  had  received  the  impression.  With 
the  exception  of  the  defect  here  noticed,  the  whole  subject  is  very 
perfectly  produced ;  the  characters  being  bo  distinctly  wrought, 
fW  one  learned  gendeman  imiig**^  he  oould  distinguish  the 
points.  Of  diviBions  of  eentenoes.  This  rare  piece  of  andent  learn- 
ing and  art,  together  Xnth  the  three  bricks  tiefoie  desciibedt  waa 
presented  to  the  college  by  general  sir  John  Malcohn. 

Now  of  what  possible  use  could  a  small  barrel-shaped  substance, 
such  as  I  have  been  describing,  be  in  building  ?  Of  what  service 
could  it  be,  being  a,  floiid>  ibr  domestic  or  other  purposes  ?  Ren- 
dered, as  irseems,  the  peculiaritj  of  its  shape,  and  by  all  its 
other  chafacteristics>  nstes  for  any  common  purpose— if  ve  take 
into  consideration  the  pains  need  to  produce  the  impression  neatly 
and  regularly  as  it  is — and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  consider  the 
abundance  of  its  contents,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  contemplate 
it  as  having  been  a  work  iA  ffesX  puUio  importance  at  the  time  it 
was  executed. 

Paying,  then,  due  attention  t6  all  the  partieulais  which  distin- 
guish this  ekHful  production  xyf  those  tery  ancient  artists,  I  foel 

authorised  in  assuming,  that  it  affords  us  a  specimen  of  one  of  the 
chief  modes  of  recording  objects  of  national  concern  among  the 
Chaldeans;  or  of  propagating,  and  handing  down  to  posterity, 
matters  which  eminent  persons  or  families  were  desirous  should 
become  memotable*  Its  rounded  fui&oe  made  tt  capable  of  con- 
taining a  multiplicity  of  itons  in  a  much  more  compact  manner 
than  they  could  have  been  inserted  on  flat  tablets;  while  tta  figure 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  substantial,  and  the  least  liable  to  be 
injured  by  common  accident,  of  any  that  could  have  been  devised : 
Itenee  it  possessed  the  two  desirable  qualitiea  of  bei^ 

ifldent  end  durable. 
One  of  these  printed  pieces  might  contain  a  oomplele  eubjeot : 

or  «L  subject  might  occupy  several  of  them,  which  ell  together 
formed  a  series  ;  each  piece  answering,  as  it  were,  such  a  purpose 
as  the  leaf  of  a  book ;  one  following  another  in  regular  order,  from 
the  beginning  to  tlie  end  of  any  Bubject*  as  thesheets  in  a  Tolume. 
From  a  suocessieii  of  tliese  printed  mhiiatuie  uMmments  m^hft 
wamkmnm  aeto  be  maide:  imd  thua  nrigM        eatieBoimeal  eb- 
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tervitionB,  BUtorical  a^niab,  tad  ny  oUier  tuli|eciB  of  intmafc 

to  mankind,  be  feoofded.  It  itf  scarcely  posnble  to  porsue  ihf 
reflections  caused  by  traces  of  human  genius  so  venerable,  without 
expressions  of  regret  that  the  characters  in  which  they  would 
■peak  to  us  are  too  obsolete  to  be  oomprehended ;  and  that  the 
Iragoftge  they  emplc^  haa  become  lo  totaUy  extinot*  that  tba 
intiwiating  atoiy  H  oonlaiiiB  is  tkm  likely  tobekMifor  ever  t» 
tii0  wvirid* 

GoDoeiTing  that  tiie  printed  bricks  found  in  the  Ticmity  of 
aodmt  Chaldea  are  the  earliest  essay  of  an  art  from  which  man- 
kind is  enabled  to  derive  and  promulgate  throughout  the  whole 
world  inestimable  stores  of  knowledge,  human  and  diYine — and 
oooaideriBg  the  anthentao  testimoiiy  these  specmeni  )piesenl  es 
gamins  piodiictioos  bearing  Tariete  of  ohtiliclitfisiio  deviees-^ 
considering  also  the  indispntaUe  lemoteness  of  th^  sntiquity, 
beyond  which  it  seems,  on  the  present  occasion,  if  not  absurd,  at 
least  quite  unnecessary,  to  attempt  to  push  inquiry— I  shall  think 
myself  justified  in  referring  the  origin  of  imprinting  characters  on 
yielding  substances  to  that  period  of  time  when  stamped  bricks 
wove  invented  and  used  for  the  pmpose  of  leoovding  -whatsoever 
was  memotaUe*  and  for  transmitting  knowledge  ficom  one  gene- 
tatun  to  another* 

Thus  have  I  assigned,  as  I  hope,  a  rational  origin  from  which  I 
may  out  to  examine  invention  after  invention,  and  improvement 
after  impiorement,  in  the  means  of  diiFusing  and  perpetuating  ail 
the  tieeaaies  of  the  understanding,  until  I  shell  have  eoeeniptoied 
fm&ewmg  genius  thioogh  its  progvassive-  stsges  to  e  degree  of 
pgfeciienbejondwhioht  in  theeitoffegisteiuigidees«dleveBti» 
wy  litUe  seems  left  to  be  acoomplished.  < 

According  to  the  chronology  of  archbishop  Usher,  which,  as  it 
is  that  attached  by  authority  to  the  English  Bible,  may  be  esteemed 
the  standard  system  of  this  country,  Babylon  was  founded  by 
Belns»  whom  the  leened  have  identified  as  the  Nimrod  of  scrip- 
tanr  ebont  2,233  yesn  before  Christ;  and  ths  tower  of  Babel 
was'boilt  by  his  eaceessers  ahoiit  sistesn  yeais.after  the  founding 
ef  the  dty.  Many  authors  have  ascribed  ih»  origin  of  alphahetie 
writing  to  the  Chaldeans ;  some  have  given  to  tiie  PhocniciajiB 
the  honour  of  the  invention.  Herodotus,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  and 
others*  aigniiy  that  Cadmus,  a  Piuenician,  settled  in  BsBOtia  ahoai 
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1,600  years  before  Christ,  where  be  built  the  dty  of  Thebes ;  and 
that  he  was  the  first  who  taught  the  Greeks  the  use  of  alphabetic 
symbols.  Here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  well  to  siigscest  that  Cadmus 
was  oonlemporary  with  Moses ;  and  the  time  of  his  migration  into 
Gfteece^  nitflung  « little  allomice  for  the  discrepandes  of  chro- 
nologenl,  oonesponds,  as  near  as  need  be^  with  tiie  tune  when  the 
Israehtes  came  into  possession  of  the  promised  land.  Now  Moses» 
we  are  fully  assured,  had  been  qualified  to  write  the  commandments 
of  God  at  Sinai ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  art 
flO  Taluable  as  writing,  would,  when  once  learnt,  rapidly  circulate 
fifiAng  the  most  learned  of  the  Hebrews.  The  inference,  therefore, 
ftom  these  pienuses  is,  that,  before  W  left  Asia,  Cadmns  bad,  by 
an  interoonrse  with  some  of  the  Hebrew  people^  learnt  iSbe  use  of 
ietters ;  and  when  he  emigrated  to  Greece,  he  carried  the  art  with 
him,  in  which  country  it  was  unknown  until  he  taught  it. 

Maurice  on  this  subject  says  (p.  94)  "  But  the  question  con- 
oeniing  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  alphabetic  writing,  if  the  rude 
vharacteia  on  these  briekaean  be  thus  denominated,  ia  too  imfor> 
tant  to  admit  of  ao  hasty  a  dedmon ;  and  it  also  opens  too  vaat  a 

field  for  discussion  to  be  at  present  entered  upon.  •  •  • 

I  cannot,  however,  avoid  owning  myself  very  much  inclined  to 
join  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Bryant,  and  other  genuine  sons  of  science, 
not  infected  with  the  French  sceptical  phibsophy,  that  ao  divine 
an  art  conld  notbare  its  origin  in  the  unassisted  powefa  of  the 
hunan  mind.'^'  Aod  fliie  same  author,  after  having  adTerled  to  a 
number  of  arguments  (p.  158—180)  rdaliTe  to  the  first  applica- 
tion of  letters  to  the  purposes  of  human  correspondence,  concludes 
Jiis  dissertation  with  the  following  energetic  passage :  "  In  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  the  mode  of  conduct  for  us  to  ]^ursue,  .at  once 
Ae  HKNit  cdpwstent  with  reason,  the  most  conformable  to  true 
adenGe,  .and  the  most  agreeable  to  sound  religion,  is  to  conofaide, 
that  though  «M»ne  sort  of  characters,  as  before  observed,  formed  by 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  or  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
hierog^lyphic  system,  was  occasionally  used  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  that  so  divine  an  or^— an  art  apparently  so  far  surpassing 
human  powers  to  invent*  as  alphabetic  wbitimg,  in  the  peifec^ 
tion  in  which  it  has  descended  down  to  us  from  an  Asiatic  source, 
through  the  medium  of  the  OredLS  and  Komans,  could  have  its 
origin  in  intpiration  only,  and  was  at  first  revealed  to  man,  amid 
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the  awftil  promulgations  at  Horeb  ; — amid  the  thunders  that 
shook  the  basis  of  Mount  Sinai  !" 

The  most  ancient  literal  specimen  now  known  to  be  extant  is 
the  Sigean  Inscription ;  which  is  contained  in  a  tablet  that  was 
disinterred  upon  a  promontory  called  Sigeum,  situate  near  to 
ancient  Troy.  It  is  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  beautifully  white 
marble,  nine  feet  high,  two  feet  broad,  and  eight  inches  thick ; 
which,  as  appears  by  an  excavation  in  the  top,  and  the  tenor  of  the 
inscription,  supported  a  bust  or  statue  of  Hermocrates,  whose  name 
it  bears.  This  said  tablet  may  be  considered  to  include  a  speci- 
men of  writing,  or  rather  of  letters  engraved  on  stone,  at  least 
3,000  years  old.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  most  eastern  nations 
to  write  from  the  right  side  towards  the  left ;  but  it  will  be  seen 
by  the  sketch  here  given  of  the  Sigean  fragment,  that  the  early 
Greeks  had  then  deviated  from  the  mode  of  the  oriental  writers  in 
this  particular.   The  inscription  begins  on  the  left  side  of  the  face 


(pAWAIKO^Blt^J  :T0H. 
0>lOAnOT  :^OTM>lf)nAH] 

Me^HIA)!  :^0TAT2nA>l 
/A>l:i:0702/AH:n^2l3; 


of  the  tablet,  proceeding  on  to  the  right ;  and  the  following  hne 
commences  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  tablet,  and  runs  on 
towards  the  left :  and  thus  it  continues  to  go  on,  each  alternate 
line  beginning  at  the  same  side  on  which  the  preceding  line 
finishes ;  a  mode  of  writing  peculiar  to  the  period  when  the  Sigean 
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mfynwmAnt  fras  exccttted ;  and  which,  it  ia  presumed,  continued 
In  TOgae  no  great  length  of  time:  for  the  inacnption  on  the 
petotel  of  Ae  Cetotsos  al  DekM»  nearly  contemporary  with  the 
S^eam  as  as  Amphitiion'a  on  one  of  (he  Tripodt  at  Thebes, 
leedfl  on  ftom  left  to  right  only : 


The  Sigean  Inscription  in 
Modem  Greek, 


Tfwu/fito  of  the  Sigeati 
hmr^^tion. 


I  am  Hermocrates,  the 

Son  of  Phaiiodicus,  of  this 
promontory ;  and  I  have 
pTesented*  ia  the  Pryta- 
nieom,*  a  cup  with  a  stand 
and  wine-strainer,  as  a 
monmnent  to  the  Sigeans. 
If,  then,  I  endure  care  o*i 
any  account,  I  go  to  the 
Sigeans  ;  and  a'Esopus,  and 
my  brethren  have  erected 
a  monnment  for  me. 


It  would  be  useless  to  expatiate  upon  every  mde  gradation 
which  printing  may  have  made  in  its  progress  since  the  first  in- 
vention of  letters,  and  previous  to  its  application  to  the  making  of 
books :  I  shall,  therefore,  mention  only  one  other  vestige  of  anti- 
qnityj  which,  from  the  principle  it  includes,  is  very  worthy  of 
obstfvation^  and  aS  an  evidence  of  the  eaily  application  of  letters 
to  the  purpose  of  stampmg  inscriptions,  it  will  doubtless  prove  an 
interesting  particular  to  the  admirers  of  the  art.  The  relic  to 
which  I  allude,  is  one  that  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  but  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
is  a  metallic  signet>  or  stamp,  engraved  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
capable  of  produdng  an  e£feet»  by  impression,  similar  to  that  of 
printing  types  of  illie  present  day ;  inasmuch  as,  all  'the  letters  are 
in  relief,  as  well  as  the  border  or  rim*  The  metal  on  which  the 
inscription  is  cut  is  brass;  and  its  appearance  indicates  great 
antiquity.    The  face  is  about  two  inches  longj,  by  about  four-hiths 

*  Tte  Piytsasute  to  a  CommiiAilly  in  wfaMh  fBam  Ottdan  itasloia  huifA 
aogHfasr,  sad  sntsiiaintdy  St  the  pobUe  disigi,  toeh  ailisd  deecrredwell  of  .ttaei^ 
coontiy*  . 
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of  an  inch  wide.  To  the  back  of  it  is  attached  a  ring,  apparently 
Ibr  tba  purpoce  of  itc  being  worn,  or  to  serve  as  a  handle^  Xhe^ 
imcripdim  is  oompriMd  in  tiro  liiieB»  the  ktten  of  wliioii 
Eo«MttOtpitali€lgooApioportioa»  ihmig^  not  ipmd  9r  divkM 
■o  M  ta  gife  proper  diftinotioii  to  ihe  aeteiil  parts  of  llie  intdrip^ 
lioii,  iMA  Is  tmmitdf  tnd  would  give,  in  its.  impression^  nearly 
an  follows: 

CICAECILI 
HERMIARSN. 

wiaeh  as  wn  should  print  it,  in  the  modem  way,  wonld  stand  thus: 
C.  L  C^IUI  HERMIiB  8IGNUM. 
Om  JvM  CMlii  Mermut  Sigmimm 

Cams  ItiSnM  GaK^s  HenniBS,  sinee  wa  do  not  find  his  name 
handed  down  to  us  by  any  other  means  than  by  hie  sigil,  could 
not,  it  is  presumed,  have  ranked  very  high  among  the  public  cha- 
lacteiB  of  his  time.  We  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  func-i 
tioiiaiy  some  Roman  ofioe;  or,  perhaps,  noothor  thann  pnYata 
aiawaidiilio  Qsad  tlia  signet  to  snfc  Inmselfilie 
OTy  whidi  is  equally  probable^  to  supply  hb  inoapalnlity  to  writa 
an  aD.  But  tbe  vtty  circimntanoe  of  Ins  being  a  person  of  no 
hif?torical  notoriety  encourages  the  suppobition  that  similar  sigUia 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  higher  order  of  Romans. 

Its  formation,  and  the  ring  attached  to  it*  &Jly  authorise  thd 
bebaf  that  it  was  designed  for  stamping  or  printing  the  signafcaia 
it  contains>  upon  parefamenty  or  some  other  flexile  iubstanoe; 
aeit  is  not  at  all  oalcwlated  fiir  making  an  impression  upon  lead 
or  wsf  kind  of  metal.  It  is  observed,  with  just  discrimination,  in  the 
de&c  rip  lion  given  of  this  signet  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions* 
*  that,  as  the  rim  and  letters  are  all  exactly  of  the  same  height^ 
and  as  the  field  of  it»- or  that  part  which  has  been  cutaway,  is 
vHj  nmC^  nn^ittieren  in  its  depth,  this  ourioos  stamp  has  evin 
daatfiy  haan  used  for  making  an  impression  in  ink  on  some  area 
nHnoe^  and  not  Ibr  being  impressed  into  wax,  er  any  other  soft 
substance  :  for,  had  it  been  intended  for  the  latter  purpose,  the 
field  would  certainly  have  been  rendered  as  smooth  and  even  as 
possible/*  ♦ — somewhat  similar  stamp  of  bronze,  bearing  a  Greek 
inscription,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
KewcasUe-npon-Tyne. 

•  Vol.  x1.  No.  450,  p.  388. 
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"The  first  use  of  Printini^*  among  the  kter  ages,  was  by 
irooden  blocks  la -Utui  veiy  ttaaner;-  and  it  ini  not  tiU  long  after 
this  inventioiaihat  we  learned  the  way  of  using  sepamte  types  ior 

,  the  letters ;  and  these  were  then  called  typi  mobilai 'm  opposition 
to  the  blocks,  where  the  whole  page  was  contained  together,  which 
Were  called  typijixi.  This  signet  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's,  which 
was  found  near  Rome,  is  truly  and  properly  one  of  those  typijixi, 
and  prints  off  its  impiession'on  paper  with  our  modem  printer's 
ink,  as  well  as  any  set  of.lettm.cnt  in  this  manner  can  be  ex- 
pected to  peribftti* '  This  seems,  therelbre,  the  most  ancient  sample 
of  printing  that  we  know  of ;  for,  by  the  appearance  of  the  metal, 
it  seems  to  be  ot  the  Higher  Empire. 

"  It  is  plain,  by  this  stamp,  that  the  very  essence  of  printing 
was  known  to  the  Romans ;  for  they  had  nothing '  to  do  but  to 
hare  made  a  stamp,  with  lines  Hirae  or  fonr  times  as  long^'  ftnd 
containing  twenty  fikies  instead  of  two,  to  lunre  fonned  a  frmne  of 
types  that  would  have  printed  a  whole  page/* 

Those  who  have  time  to  philosophise  upon  the  various  speci- 
mens of  ancient  clay-printing,  imported  by  oriental  travellers,  .and 
which  have  afforded  matter  of  so  much  interest  to  antiquarisA 
connoisseilis,  will,  perhaps,  find  the  few  hints  submitted  in  the  pve<^ 
ceding  peges,  .calciilated,  in  some  measme,  to  aisiat  the  proseovr 
ti<m  of  dieir  inquiries  into  ihe  use  of  those  relics,  I  might  hftTe 
extended  this  subject  much  further  than  I  have  done,  by  men- 
tioning other  relative  facts,  and  by  entering  into  the  speculative 
arguments  which  they  severally  might  have  furnished :  but  my 
particular  objeet  required,  only  the  eiaminatioa  of  such  bnMMi  and^ 
eonspiouons  traces' as  led  to  a  fonntain-head  of  that  art  idiich  has 
pinored  of  such  signal  consequence  to  the  mors]  world ;  and  the* 
origin  of  which  I  set  out  to  explore— the  express  intent 
of  what  has  been  adduced  in  this  preliminary  seption,  was 
to  show,  that  previous  to  the  invention  of  books  recourse  was 
had  in  the  earliest  times  to  a  species  of  printing,  of  eztraordinaiy 
duiabili^,  lor  the  purpose  of  commemorating  those  tfaingB  wluolit 
it  was  most  desirable  should  be  known  and  recollected. 

« 

•  Bees's  Cyclop.— Article  «  PHntipg* 
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See  the  Appendix  for  a  detcription  of  this  specimen  of  C/tinrse  printing. 
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SECTION  II. 

iku  subject  Mio  Two  Perioig, 

FIRST  PERIOD.— 0/  tkc  imtatiim  of  symbols  or  figures,  tvUh  words, 
tngraved  on  bloci^^Ftniguerra — Earliest  prinls  from  blocks — Mode  ff 
tiimamg  impressions  at  that  earfy  iimc-—Stih  sequent  stages  of  hlock-em^ 
grating — JVohlgemutk~^Albeii  Durer  Hoibemr~OrigiiuU  Specimeiu 
tfDunr-^krwokgiealtkm^  tkeFmrGra^  SUpt  ikcArU^ 
Booh  ^Imageo  widi  md  whSbM  tet^JOeier^ikm  ^iiie  "BiUia 
Prntpenm"  Deteriplkm  ofUie^  Speadmm  HmmamB  SaStatiemt!' 

SECOND  PERIOD.— Mopcflftfe  Types— Gutenberg— Fust  or  Faust 
— Schoeffer — Worki  txeaiUd  by  these  Artists — Claims  in  favour  ^ 
Haerlem — Decision  in  fawmr  tjf  Qmienberg,  Schoeffer  and  Fust^ 
Brief  tiew  of  the  Rise,  Progreti,  md  JDifutkm  if  the  Art  in  Europe 

EoM  ImSee,  IVmjw&vv  Ftmerna,  and  Jffrka^-Bdigitme  EeiMikmmde 
gnat  fraaaUn  ^  tike  Ari-^Revioal     Greek  LUeratwre^Fint  ap- 
pttrmmt  ef  Nemapapen,  Magaemetj  Rememt,  Anamd  Redden,  4^* 
-   ^^Oeaend  Euhgiammtke  Ah  ijftke  late  Sari  of  Stanhope, 

ffnD%  a  concise  hisloiy  of  the  art  of  Book-pnntiiig,  it.^NriU 
be  proper  to  Tiew  its  progress  as  fomung  two  distinol  periods : 
Hie  First— lliat  during  which  mde  attempts  were  made  to 

coiiTey  the  ideas  intended  to  be  imparted  by  means  of  symbols, 
or  figurative  representations  of  the  ideas  themselves,  accompanied 
by  occasional  letters  and  words  resembling  the  hand-writing  of 
those  times ;  which  models,  being  cut  or  engraved  on  blocks  of 
wood,  in  the  manner  of  pages,  served  to  multiply,  in  fae-pmUe,  as 
msnj  oopies  as  weie  required.  Models  of  Ihis  kind  were  totally 
inapplicable  to  any  other,  ideas  or  subjects  than.lhose,  in  parti- 
cular, for  which  they  were  expressly  designed.  ; 

The  Second — That  period  from  which  the  art  took  its  first  step 
towards  general  utility  and  perfection,  by  the  invention  of  move- 
able characters  or  letters  which  were  applicable  to  the  formation 
ef  erery  word  required  to  be  conveyed  by  speech  or  writing— to 
efsfy  Taiiety  of  sound— and  to  the  representation  of  eveiy  idea; 
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and  thiB  state  of  general  utUi^  and  perfection  having  been  ao- 
compliBhed  in  the  moat  consummate  degree  of  excellence,  the  art 
has  been,  with  mnch  propriety,  denominated 

TYPOGRAPHY. 


I  h-^FlRST  PERIOD. 

Tbb  Origin  of  the  art  of  engiaying  upon  Wood  is  so  ftr  con- 
nected with  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry,  as  having,  doubtless, 
suggested  those  principles  which  led  ultimately  to  the  invention 

of  Printing.  But^  independent  of  this  important  consideration, 
wood-engraving  is  a  subject  of  primary  interest  to  every  mind 
disposed  to  contemplate  philosophically  the  manual  and  fine 
arts  as  essentially  aiding  the  progress  of  the  higher  sciences. 
Mr.  Ottley,  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  earfy  History  of 
Engraving  upon  Copper  and  Wood''  (to  which  work  I  beg  to 
recommend  the  attention  of  every  one  who  may  not  already  have 
experienced  the  dt  light,  amusement,  and  instruction  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  afford),  has  given  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  infant  stages 
of  these  branches  of  the  fine  arts.  There  is  also  another  volume 
worthy  of  being  here  mentioned,  as  containing  a  fund  of  valuable 
matter  relative  to  the  subject  before  us,  by  which  the  treatise  of 
Mr.  Ottley  has  been  considerably  embellished ;  and  to  which,  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  I  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  refer, 
namely,  that  of  Papillon,*  a  professor  of  eminence  in  the  art  of 
engraving,  who  was  instructed  in  it  by  his  father,  and  who,  from 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  began  to  collect  materials  for  the  history 
of  his  favourite  artf 

"  The  origin  of  Engraving  on  Wood,"  says  Mr.  Ottley^:  like 
that  of  many  other  useful  arts,  is  obscured  by  clouds,  wlueh  the 
learned  have  in  vain  laboured  to  dispel.  The  want  of  evidence, 
contemporaneous,  or  nearly  cont^  mporaneous,  with  the  truth  sought; 
has  hitherto  rendered  every  attempt  for  its  attainment  unavail- 
ing ;  and  conjecture  and  hypothesis  must  still  be  employed  to  M 
the  chasms  which  proofe  cannot  be  found  to  occupy.  That  it  it 

*  Papillon,  Traite  Histoiif^ue,  &c.  de  la  Grafure  en  Bois  Svo.  Paiisy  1766. 
t  Ottley,  i.  p.  33.  J  ibid.  p.  5. 
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9t  Antlic  origbml  a^iean  to  be  the  best-foo^^  if 
11m  ime  of  Hs  inTen^ir  ie  destined  em  to  be  known,  it  is  most 
prabefale  tint  it  will'be  found  among  the  records  of  Eastern  na- 
tions. Of  all  the  nations  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  China 
seems  to  have  the  best  claim  to  the  invention.  It  is  well  known 
thai  the  Chinese,  in  writing  their  language*  do  not  describe  words 
by  means  of  a  combination  of  letters,  each  ezpressive  of  a  particn- 
kr  mmad^  aa  is  the  case  in  Enropean  languages;  but  that  they 
wpinsent  each  word  of  their  enffless  vocabalary  by  one  distinct 
dbancter  serving  to  indicate  it  alone ;  if»  indeed,  those  characters 
can  properly  be  termed  the  representations  of  words,  which  are 
often,  individually,  expressive  of  a  sentiment  that  could  not,  in 
speaking,  be  expressed  without  the  assistance  of  many  words. 
The  piodigions  nmnber  of  these  characters,  amounting,  according 
to  soBoe  aooonntSf  to  eighfy  thousand,  renders  it  impiacticable  for 
iBbieuk  to  print'thenr  books  with  moveable  types.  To  cast  them 
aeparsfely  would  be  an  endless  undertaking;  and,  wei^  it  done, 
by  far  tlie  iireater  part  of  them  would  be  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  method  they  pursue,  is  as  follows :  The  work  intended  to 
be  printed  is  transcribed  by  a  careful  writer  upon  thin  transpa- 
rent paper.  The  engrayer  glues  each  of  these  written  sheets,  with 
its  ftce'downwards,  npon  a  smooth  tablet  of  pear'or  apple*tree,  or 
sone  odier  fSand  wood ;  and  then,  with  giiTeis  and  other  instrn- 
ments,  be  cuts  the  wood  awa^  in  'all  those  parts  npon  which  he 
finds  notiiing  traced ;  thus  leaving  the  transcribed  characters 
ready  for  printing.  In  this  manner  he  prepares  as  many  blocks 
as  there  are  written  pages.* 

"  In  printing,  the  Chinese  do  not  use  a  press,  as  we  do  in  Eu* 
fope;  the  delicate  nature  of  their  paper  would  not  admit  of  it ; 
when  dooe,  however,  the  Uocka  are  engraved,'  iht  paper  is  cut, 
and  the  ink  b  ready,  one  man,  says  dn  Halde,'  with  his  brush  can, 
without  fatigue,  print  ten  thousand  sheets  in  a  day.i* 

*  The  block  to  be  printed  must  be  placed  level,  and  firmly  fixed.. 
The  man  must  have  two  brushes ;  one  of  them  of  a  stiffer  kind, 

•  •  •  ■  ' 

*  J.  B.  da  fiddn^ii  ^DsieripUon,  tec  de  I'Enpiie  ds  Is GUae 4lo.  1736, 
ton.  ii.  p.  m    at  quoted  l>7  Mr.  OtUey,  p.  a— 8. 

f  "DigmSk  fnSOn/*  Had  tins  onmberbem  stated  in  fignies,  I  thooldbsfe 
f^Na  tta  p^ff*  ondit  fbt  hsffisg  iatfodsesd  a  cipher  csttseidiasijf..  in  haooar 
•f  ftiaeis  iadmliy.  Tlis  seeooat  is  sbsolatelj  IncredaUe. 

cf 
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which  he  cttn  hfild  in  his  hmd,  and  oae  at  either  end.  He  dipft  H 
into  the  vak,  and  ruhtf  Ihehlock  with  it,  taking  care  not  to  .wet  it 

too  much,  or  to  kave  it  too  dry ;  if  it  were  wetted  too  'much,  the 
characters  would  be  slurred  ;  if  too  little,  they  would  not  print. 
When  the  block  is  ooce  got  into  a  proper  atate,  he  can  print  three 
or  four -sheets  following,  without  dipping  his  brush  into  the  ink. 
.  "  The  eeoond  brush  is  used  to  rub  over  the  paper,  with  a  small 
degree  of  pressure,  that  it  may  take  the  impresaioA :  thib  it  does 
easily,  for,  not  being  sized  with  allmn,  it  receives  the  ink  the  in- 
.sUuL  it  comes  in  contact  with  it.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the 
brush  should  be  passed  over  every  part  of  the  sheet  with  a  greater 
or  smaller  degree  of  pressure,  and  repeated  in  proportion  as  the 
printer  finds  there  is  more  or  less  ink  upon  the  block*  This  brush 
is  softy  and  of  an  obkmg  form." 

According  to  Chinese  chronology,  the  art  of  printing  was  dia* 
covered  in  China  about  50  years  before  the  Christian  era,  under 
the  reign  of  Ming  Tsong  I.  the  second  emperor  of  the  Tartarian 
dynasty ;  the  art  of  paper-making  about  145  years  afterwards,  be- 
fore which  period  they  had  been  accustomed  to  transcribe,  or  print 
their  writings,  in  volumes  of  silk,  or  doth,  cut  into  the  form  off 
leaves.* 

The  eariiett  document  concerning  wood-engraving  in  Europe, 
is  given  by  Papillon ;  but  this  authority  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy  among  the  critics,  led  by  Heineken  on  one  side,  and 
Zanion  the  other,  of  which  latter  Mr.  Ottley  speaks  in  terms  of 
much  respectt    Papilkm  gives  the  glory  of  the  invention  to  two 
noble  personages,  now  fimuliaily  called  The  Two  Gvnio;  .  They 
were  twin  brother  and  sister,  the  first  children  of  the  son  of  ^e 
Count  di  Cunio,  which  he  had  by  a  noble  and  beautiful  Veronese 
lady,  allied  to  the  family  of  Pope  Honorius  IV.    Their  work  was  a 
representation,  in  eight  pieces,  of  the  actions  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  with  Latin  verses.  The  time  of  execution,  about  1285. 
.  Mr.-  Ottley  gives  a  statement  of  the  argument  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  non-eristing  docn* 
ments,  and  concludes,  "Thus  much  fbr  Papillon's  interesting 
narrative  respecting  the  two  Cunio ;  a  document — for  so,  I  think, 
I  may  now  term  it — from  which  we  learn,  that  engraving  in  wood 
was  practised  as  early  as  the  thirteekth  century,  in  those 
*  Da  Haldf  ,  as  quoted  by  Ottley,  p.  9.  f  p.  10. 
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ptiti  of  Italy,  at  least,  which  border  upon  die  Qulph  of  Vetiice. 
»••  ••'  Hie -distance  between  this  epodi  of  wood-engiaving,  and 
the  next  of  which  -we  have  any  lecoid.  Is,  indeed^  fonnidablei 
Ibne  nay,  perhaps,  restore  those  Unks  of  the  dum  which  are  at 
present  wanting."* 

It  is  not,  however,  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  ne.vt  '*  links  of 
^e  'Chain,"  are  the  apphcation  of  the  pnnciples  already  developed 
fif  this  important  art  to  purposes  more  of  trifling  and  amusement 
than  of  general  utility ;  namely,  for  the  making  of  Playing  Cards, 
Id  pass  away  tlie  tmie  of  a  king.  Tlius  the  docmnent  cooming 
next  in  diroaological  order,  bears  date  1902,  rektire  to  Cauls 
made  for  Charles  VI,  which  has  been  found  in  u  casua.!  entry  in  a 
register  of  accounts  of  the  French  court  of  that  period.  It  ap- 
pears trum  this,  that  the  charge  was  fifiy-suL  sols  for  three  packs 
of  carda  of  three  distinct  sorts ;  and  the  argument  drawn  from  this; 
in  snpport  of  their  having  been  engiaved,  is  grounded  upon  die 
piice  paid  being  whofly  inadequate,  even  in  diose  days,  unless 
Iheywm  first  printed  from  outline- engravings,  and  afWrwards 
giit  and  coloured  by  hand  ;  although,  no  doubt,  with  more  than  an 
oalmary  degree  of  care,  as  they  were  for  the  king's  use.i* 

There  is  a  kind  of  negative  proof  that  Cards  were  not  known 
veiy  long  antecedent  to  that  period,  from  another  French  manu- 
script of  1338  and  1344,  highly  iUuminaled  with  rapresentatibns 
of  every  game  and  sport  of  that  age,  but  whioh  gives  no  repre- 
sentation of  any  thing  like  Card-playing  ;|  but,  in  a  Rench 
romance  finished  in  1341,  a  familiar  mention  is  made  of  cards, 
which  has  given  rise  to  a  conjecture  that  they  were  manufactured 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  in  France,  early  in  the  fourteenth 
oentuiy.§ 

We  come  now  to  more  authentic  records,  and  positive  dates ; 
and  firaty  a  decree  of  'tfae  government  of  Venice,  dated  Oct.  11th, 
1441,  which  refers  to  **  the  great  quantity  of  playing-cards,  and 
coloured  hgmt  s  printed,  which  are  made  out  of  Venice ;  to  which 
evil  it  is  necessary  to  apply  some  remedy,  in  order  that  the  artists, 
who  are  a  great  many  in  family,  may  find  encouragement  rather 
than  foreigners ;" — "  from  this  time  in  future,  no  work  of  the  said  art, 
that  is  printed  or  painted  on  doth,  or  on  paper,  ....  and  playing- 
canlsb  and  whatever  woik  of  the  said  ait  ia  done  with  a  brush  and 

•  Oil.  p.  44.      t  p.  69.  X  p.  Tl.  n.  §  p.  47. 
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printed,"  §  &c.  &c.  This  appears  fair  argument  that  wood-engrav- 
iiig»  and  printing  £rom  those  engravings,  was  practised  at  Venice, 
at  least  as  eadj  as  the  commeDcement  of  the  foiirteenll\Geiiti|iy» 
since  it  would  haye  taken  a  period  of  thirty  or  fqittf  yem^  to 
establish  a  new  inyention  of  beneficial  oommeroe,.  afibrding  means 
of  subsistence  to  a  body  of  artists,  who  had  been  opposed  by 
foreign  competition;  and  to  bring  the  trade  to  such  a  state  of 
decay,  as  to  call  for  legislative  enactment  for  ensuring  its  .future 
support. 

The  Venetians  were  the  fi^t  Buropean  nation  wjio  obtained 
any  oonaidmtion  as  a  nayal  and  commercial  power.  Their  wm* 
neetions  with  Asia  were  so  firmly  established,  that,  so  early  as 

1189,  a  district  of  Constantinople  was  allotted  to  them,  and  they 
extended  their  conmiercial  relations  even  to  the  extreme  parts  of 
Asia.  It  is,  therefore,  not  presuming  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability  to  suppose  that  they  acquired  the  ,  art  of .  engraving 
by  the  ftcilities  of  intefoourse  thus  afibided  with  the  people  of 
Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China.  "  The  use  of  cards,  therefore/'  as 
Mr.  OtUey  says,  "  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  invention  of  the  art,  powerfully  operated  towards  its 
further  promulgation ;  and  is,  on  that  account,  .in  a  considerable 
degree  connected  with  its  early  history.''* 

If  now  my  reader  wishes,  to  pursue  an  inquiry  so  highly  inte- 
resting, I  must  refer  him  to  Mr.  Ottle3r's  work,  on  the  Early  Use 
of  Playing  Cards.  I  have  already  trespassed,  I  fear,  far  beyond 
what  some  may  think  necessary  to  my  purpose,  yet  I  would  fain 
claim  patience  for  a  short  notice  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
art  q( .engraving  on  metal. plates^  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
sister  profession  of  typography,  Coppbr-plats  Pbintiko. 

In  about  1450  lived  Maao  Fmiguerra,  a  goldsmith  and 
engraver  of  Flofrence.  The  engmvings,  m  niello,  executed  by 
him  on  silver  plate  for  the  service  of  iht  churches,  as  well  as 
other  ornaments,  small  statues,  &c.,  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
most  finished  and  beautiful  description;  sometimes  so  very 
minute  that  in  a  -sur&ce  not  much  exceeding  the  size  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand  a  composition  of  thirty  figures  was  oompiised. 
Some  of  bis  woilt, .  on  pieces  of  the  sacred  plate  ^aalled  Pasxtt 
were  remaining,  in  1732,  in  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni,  at  Flo* 
rence.    Of  course,  like  other  engraving  on  plate,  his  was  only 

*  OiU  L  65. 
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§ar  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  each  piece ;  and  it  ivas  pie- 
men ttd  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  in  the  same  view  as  any  other 
draw  ing  or  writing  :  but,  previous  to  the  finishing  of  his  pieces,  it 
is  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  artistyin  order  to  judge  whether  his 
iWign  was  peifect»  took  an  impieasion,  or  mouldy  with  Tcry  fine 
earth,  upon  which  he  cast  melted  sidphor,  and  thus  obtained  a 
Jmc-mmUe  or  stereo-cast  of  die  originaL  But  he  did  more^he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  Plate  Printing ;  for  he  took  off, 
our  PAPER,  PRINTS  of  his  engravings.  These  processes  were 
effected  previous  to  the  finishing  and  perfecting  of  his  work,  by 
the  method  which  remains  to  be  now  described,  and  from  which 
diej  aie  called  "  £n^?ings  in  niellp.'* 

Bteiy  stroke  of  the  boiin*  was  filled,  by  means  of  fusion,  with 
a  black  metallic  compositioii,  called  melio,  which  became  as  hard 
as  the  plate  itself,  and,  bearing  a  fine  polish,  produced  every 
shade  and  efifect  of  a  beautiful  drawing.  Various  experiments 
have  shown,  that  after  this  composition  was  once  fixed,  no  art,  but 
what  would  equally  destroy  the  engraving  itself,  could  be  able 
whoikf  to  remore  it.  •  The  tulpAtm  and  the  prinU  must,  oonse- 
qoentfy  have  been  coeTal  with  the  artist  himself.  Of  these* 
salphars  two  are  )  ct  remaining,  and  several  of  the  prints,  un- 
doubted originals  from  the  hands  of  Maso  Finiguerra,  as  reasons' 
hereafter  to  be  stated  will  decide. 

TTie  impressions  of  **  The  Assumption,"  one  now  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  at  Paris,  and  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ottley, 
affiml  sufficient  evidence  in  themselves  that  they  were  taken  fiom 
a  plate  engraved  as  a  perfect  picture.  Thus,  several  small  scroll 
inscfiptions  have  all  the  characters  reversed,  or  reading  finom  right 
lo  left,  and  the  little  figures  playing  on  stringed  instruments,  as 
the  guitar,  fiddle,  &c.,  are  using  the  left  hand.  The  impressions 
on  sulphur  must  have  had  an  intermediate  mould,  for  they  are 
right  to  the  eye,  and  the  most  minute  examination  has  not  left  a 
doubt  of  both  having  been  taken  firom  the  same  original,  previously 
to  its  being  filled  with  Mlo,  as  the  finishing  process ;  after  which 
none  could  possibly  be  taken,  finr  the  reasons  before  stated.  That 
these  sulphurs  were  held  in  high  estimation,  as  fac-nmiks  of  a 
beautiful  original,  is  proved  from  those  remaining  having  been 

*  IteiwM^  asvNdbysogism^  is  fennadtyafqaaxefasrofrtael,  eiitoh' 
IfMljr  !•  a  psiat  ftsB  aa        io  ihsl  h  BDst  naoMNiUy  claw  iU 
aiw^it  fiN  ailift  gaidn  the  poiat. 
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preserved  with  the  greatest  caie  in  deep  frames,  or  tdbemacles, 
richly  carved  and  gilt.  It  appears,  also,  that  they  were  filled,  in 
like  manner,  with  a  black  composition,  but  of  a  softer  substance, 
ia  order  to  present  a  fao-mmk  of  the  original ;  or  to  prove  to  the 
artut  whether  any  thing  waa  wanting  to  complete  &e  deeign^ 
Some  have  affirmed^  that  the  impreemoiia  on  paper  have « been 
formed  at  a  more  subsequent  period,  from  the  snlphnrs ;  bnt  the 
fragile  nature  of  the  material  will  be  sufficient  refutation  of  such 
an  idea  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  power  required  to  take  off 
an  impression  from  the  most  common  engraving.  In  the  absence 
of  a  maohine«  or  press,  for  efltecting  such  a  purpose,  nothing  less 
than  the  whole  power  of  a  man,  exerted  upon  a  roller,  could  take 
off  evm  a  slight  impression,  and  even  sndi  a  power  must  have 
crushed  the  sulphur  to  atoms. 

The  earUest  print  from  a  wood  block  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  date,  is  now  in  the  collection  of  earl  Spencer.  The  repre- 
sentation is  of  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Saviour  acroto 
the  sea,  the  dale  1423.  It  was  discovered  by  HrinAen,  in  one 
of  the  most  ancient  convents  in  Germany,  the  Chartrense  at 
Buxheim,  near  Memmingen,  pasted  within  one  of  the  covers  of-a 
Latin  manuscript  of  the  year  1417.  Mr.  Ottley  and  Mr.  Dibdin 
have  both  given  fac-^imiles  of  this  interesting  specimen  of  wood 
engraving;  it  hss  sn  inscription  at  the  bottom : 

Gri^t^Dcri  farinn  tit  quacun^c  tucri^, 
Slla  tum^  tit  vmtt  mala  non  noritriil. 

»  • 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered 

Id  whatsoever  day  Ihou  seest  the  likeness  of  St.  Christopher, 

In  that  same  day  thou  wilt,  at  least,  from  death  oo  evil  blow  incur. 

M.CCCC.XXUI.  , 

Another  wood  print,  representing  "  The  Annunciation,"  said  to 
be  the  undoubted  production  of  the  same  artist,  but  evidently  exe- 
cuted with  an  improved  hand ;  and  a  third,  of  the  "  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian/'  together  with  one  or  two  others,  by  the  hands' of 
German  .wood-engravers,  not  so  accurately  described,  will  bring 
me  from  these  singly-printed  and  coloured  prints  to  the  advanced 
step  of  Block  Book-printing. 

The  impression,  or  printing  of  these  block  pages,  has  evidently 
been  effected  by  friction.  This  was  the  mode  by  which  all  the 
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ctriy  printiDg  ww  eiecated»  and  there  U  good  reason  to  believe 
timt  the  paper  ww  often  applied  in  its  dry  state.*  "  The  shining 
appeaxanoe  of  die  backs  of  those  old  wood-engiarii]^  which 
were  taken  offby  ftictioii,  is,  I  think,  a  strong  evidence  that  the 

paper  was  commonly  used  dry :  wet  paper  could  hardly  have 
supported  the  violence  of  the  friction  which  appears  to  have  been 
^^ied,  and  would  not,  I  think,  have  been  capable  of  receiving 
•ttch  a  polish/'t 

The  method  adopted  in  printing  wood-engravings  of  saints 
and  other  snhjects  was  anciently  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
manitfretare  of  cards  .  .  .  the  friction  of  a  rubber,  made  of  hair, 
or  of  pieces  of  cloth,  was  then  applied  to  the  paper,  which  was 
thus  rubbed  backwards  and  forwards  till  the  impression  of  the 
engraving  was  transferred  to  the  paper.  The  traces  of  this  ope- 
ration will  readily  be  discovered  by  any  person  who  examines  our 
ancient  wood  piints,  and  the  old  books  of  devotional  representar 
Ikms,  pnuted  only  on  one  .side  of  the  leaf;  the  back  of  the  paper 
being  generally  found  polished,  and  sometimes  soiled  by  the 
process  of -rubbing  off  the  impression/';^ 

A  similar  process  is  used  at  the  present  day  by  our  artists  in 
wood -engraving,  by  which  such  exquisite  proofs  of  their  work 
ai€  given  us  as  put  to  shame  the  utmost  efforts  of  our  press  in 
woriuDg  piints;  and  particularly  when  they  are  worked  along 
with  type.  Engrayers,  wanting  only  two  or  three  specimens,  can 
lay  on  the  ink  widi  smaD  delicate  balls  made  of  satin,  beatmg 
repeatedly  till  the  lines  are  equally  coloured,  and  even  varying 
the  beating  to  the  various  shades  of  the  engraving.    They  next 
examine  the  paper  (which  is  of  that  description  called  India, 
chiefly  imported  from  China)  to  detect  any  inequalities  on  the 
sttifoc^  which,  if  found,  are  carefully  picked  out  by  the  gfUTer, 
er  penrkmfe;  then,  laying  it  cautiously  on  the  engraving,  they 
tub  over  every  line  with  a  hard  tool,  and  giving  to  the  heavier 
lines  and  dark  shades  an  additional  portiua  of  friction,  they  bring 
up  the  various  tints  to  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection.^  This 
they  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  transparency  of  the  paper,  fuded 
by  their  judgment  as  artists ;  the  sUghtest  touch  of  the  tool 
being  sufficient  to  cause  the  colour  to  appear  throu^  the  paper,- 

•  Ott.  i.  34.       t  Ibid.      J  lieiueken,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Ottley,  i.  81. 
^  This  procL^3  must  not  be  tried  too  ofleo,  as  it  would  soon  hsfS  tnugQiioas 
dKi  upon  the  uaer  Uses  of  the  wood. 
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and  enable  them  to  judge,  from  the  reverse,  when  every  tint  is  per- 
fected. Another  advantage  in  this  process  is,  that  the  colour 
will  appear  entirely  on  the  eiu&ce,  without  any  distortions  of  the 
pioportumB  fiQiii  the  white  parte  hanng  been  foioed»  by  impiee- 
wm  at  the  back,  into  the  btiUow  parto  of  the  put,  aince  the  tooth, 
or  bhmisher,  will  touch  or  press  upon  those  parts  only  which  are 
meant  to  impart  a  colour  to  the  paper ;  and  also  (a  no  less  mate- 
rial point)  will  be  certain  to  touch  those  parts,  notwithstanding 
any  deviation  of  the  aurfiuie  of  the  block  from  a  true  plane.  This 
ia  a  perfection  we  can  never  arrive  at  in  preaa-woik,  althongb 
aimed  at  by  diy  parchment  tympana  ti^tly  atretched,  with 
glased  papers,  silk,  satin,  &c.,  in  lien  of  doth  or  blanket ;  since 
the  pressure  applied,  supposing  it  to  be  perfectly  equal,  or 
brought  up  by  overlays,  will  inevitably,  after  every  iteration  of 
impression,  cause  the  protruding  lines  to  indent,  and  the  hollows 
to  protrude,  upon  any  substance,  be  it  what  it  may,  lying  between 
the  block  and  the  platten,  and  thus  impart  a  aimilar  effect  to  the 
print :  tins  wiU  again  have  to  be  pressed  flat^  and  be  very  likely 
to  produce  distortion  both  of  the  whites  and  the  blacks. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  in  some  engravings  an  artist  who 
has  been  used  to  cutting  for  the  letter-press  will  be  enabled  to 
obviate  a  considerable  part  of  this  inconvenience,  or  imperfection, 
by  cutting  away  tiie  suifece  of  the  block,  and,  upon  the  concave 
parte  of  the  suifeoe,  engraving  the  lighter  shades  and  vanishing 
points ;  but  it  is,  in  aU  cases,  at  extreme  hazafd  of  the  ^ect,  and 
can  never  be  attempted  where  the  design  is  drawn  upon  the  block 
by  a  superior  artist,  who  must  be  followed  by  tlie  engraver,  every 
line  and  dot  being  required  to  be  left  as  it  is  found  drawn.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  Portraite  in  this  work*  They  have  been 
admired  by  very  eminent  judges  of  the  Fnie  Arte,  and  thought  so 
superior  as  to  have  been  esteemed  the  precursors  of  a  new  ova  in 
the  art,  -when  seen  in  the  engraver's  specimens  rubbed  off  on 
tinted  China  paper.    But  I  tremble  for  the  result,'  even  by  the 
most  careful  mode  of  Letter-press  impression.  Notwithstanding 
every  expense  of  having  a  press  made  on  purpose — the  cute 
being  worked  separately  finom  the  iype — end  unlimited  time 
allowed  for  wovkmg  ofl^— still,  the  utmost  anxiety  prevails,  lest  all 
possible  justice  should  not  be  done  to  the  talents  of  the  designer 
and  the  engraver,  and  the  honour  of  our  art  be  not  adequately 
enhanced. 
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.  Hie  tftjitf'  of  «rt  wbich.  mm  practised  by  the  most  analeDt 
■igiiifen  on  wood,-  was  extramely  aimple.  The  deaigiia  from 
wUeh  tliey  wiked  wen  IHde  move  tfaaa  eadi^  such  as  it  wm 
OMtomery  to  prepare  fer  those  who  painted  on  glass.  The 

engraved  blocks  furnished  the  lineaments  of  the  figures,  and  the 
illuminist  supplied  the  rest.  By  degrees  u  few  light  hatchings 
were  introduced,  thinly  scaUeied  upon  the  iblds  of  the  drapenes* 
ttid  other  parts  of  the  figuies :  and  oecasionally,  where  the  open- 
ini^  of  a  door,  or  s  window,  or  the  oumth  of  a  caTsm  were  to  be 
espmeed,  tfie  Uook  was  left  mitoiiohed  that  it  might  print  Uask 
in  each  places,*  and  thereby  ^mw"8«h  the  task  of  the  oolonrist. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  with  further  labour  of  the  wood 
engraver  much  more  might  be  done  in  this  way.  It  was  easy  to 
represent  the  figuie  of  Lucifer  with  its  appropriate  blackness,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  express  the  internal  markings  of  his  body  and 
Ibnbs  by  means  of  thin  white  lines,  hoUowed  ont  in  the  Uoek.i* 
The  omammtal  borders,-  which  often  snnounded  the  defotkmsl 
csts  of  Aose  times,-  were  rendered  more  attrsctiTe  to  the  eye  by 
the  opposition  of  broad  white  and  black  Unes  ,  and  sometimes  in- 
termediate spaces  of  greater  extent  were  enlivened  by  large  white 
dots,  cut  out,  or  perhaps  punched,  at  equal  distances  in  the  blocks 
erdsoorated  with  sprigs  of  foliage,  or  small  flowers,  relieved  by  % 
■nflar  piooess  upon  a  btack  gfonnd.  Gradations  of  shadow  next 
began  to  be  attempted  in  the  figures  and  other  parts  of  woo^ 
sagraTings,  by  means  of  white  dots,  differing  from  each  other  in 
their  magnitude  and  proximity,  according  to  the  degrees  of  dark- 
ness required.}:  This  moiie  of  finishing  engravings  in  wood  ap- 
pears to  have  been  practised  at  Mentz,  among  other  places,  very 

*  See  the  cut  of  St.  ChrLstopher,  meutioued  io  p.  24,  and  shown  io  fac- 
tmiU,  bj  Mr.  Dibdin  and  Mr.  Ottlcy. 

t  See  abo  Mr.  Dtbdin's  fac^nmUe  of  an  engraving  of  Death  upon  a  black  Horse, 
p.  95,  ToL  u,  in  which  Ae  Hone  and  a  Raven  are  finely  depicted  in  tUs  BiamMr» 
eUe  fissmntader  of  the  ^ores  in  the  cut  are  executed  in  outline. 

I  Mr.  OitlqrdsM  not  ghre  any  specimen  of  this  kind  el  wodc,  bat  bit  deierip- 
tieak  highly  ialeneliag.  Mr.  Oibdia  supplies  tiieone,  without  in  the  leaitintai* 
faiafwilb  the  other.  SeebitDettBkMday,  p.  Gl,  66,  andl01»iBe.  Inrart 
teufiss  (lUhoBi^  I  Sncor  the  cenmre  of  want  of  teste  from  fee  artists  of  the  pre- 
sisi  4if)thtttheeespedded  black  gnnnidtbsve  to  niy  eye  a  very  pleasing  effect, 
I  AeD  tSks  an  opportunity  of  iatfodaeio|r  *  v%netle  to  speak  is  aappoit 
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ioon  after  the  inTentaon  of  typography,  and  was  afierwaida 
occauonally  VeaoHed  to  by  the  wood  eagvaTere  of  other  countriea, 
especiaUy  those  of  Paris ;  where,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 

commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  numerous  small  books  of 
devotion  were  printed  by  Antoine  Verrard,  Simon  Vostre,  and  others, 
in  which  the  borders  surrounding  the  pages  were  decorated. by 
figures  yeiy  delicately  engrared*  and  relieved  upon  a  black  ground 
speckled  over,  with  extreme  nicety  of  woikmalbship,  with  minute 
whiledots,  such  as  have  just  been  described.  These  inmoTations  in 
the  art  of  wood-engraving,  were  such  ^  involTed  but  little  additional 
labour  or  difficulty  in  the  execution,  at  the  same  time  that  tliey  were 
calculated  to  give  to  the  decorations  of  books  a  shewy  effect ;  but 
the  artists  of  Germany  soon  found  them  to  be  incompatible  with 
dm  purpose  of  imitating,  by  wood  cuts,  the  appearance  of  theit 
original  deaigiis;  and  the  fonner  and  more  simple  .method  was 
again  resorted  to. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  practice  of  those 
masters  who  furnished  designs  for  the  wood  engravers  to  work 
irom,  carefully  to  avoid  all  cross-hatchings,  which,  it  is  probable, 
were  considered  as  beyond  the  power  of  the  zylognqphist  to  re* 
present  Wohlgemuth  peroeiTed  that,  though  difficult,,  this,  was 
not  impossible ;  and  in  the  cuts  of  the  Nuremberg  CSironide,  the 
execution  of  which,  besides  furnishing  the  designs,  he  doubtless 
superintended,  a  successful  attempt  was  first  made  to  imitate  the 
bold  hatchings  of  a  pen-di^wing,  crossing  each  other,  as  occasion 
prompted  the  designer,  in  various  directions.  To  him  belongs  the 
praise  of  having  been  the  first  who  duly  appreciated  the  powers  of 
this  art;  audit  is  more  than  probable  that  he  proved  with  hb  own 
hand,  to  the  subordinate  artists  employed  under  him,  the  practica* 
bility  of  that  style  of  workmanship  which  he  acquired. 

**  Engraving  in  wood  now  offered  inducements  to  its  i)ractice, 
never  before  contemplated,  and  the  greatest  masters  saw  in  it  a 
sure  method  of  multiplying  their  finest  and  most  studied  designs. 
Burer,  as  I  have  already  said,  eariy  applied  himself  to  the  study 
and  further  advancement  of  en  art  which  at  once  promised  to  re- 
ward his  labours  with  fame  uud  lorLune,  and  so  well  had  nature 
qualified  him  for  the  task,  that  before  the  termination  of  the 
fifteenth  century  he  produced  his  series  of  wood  cuts  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  a  work  which,  it.  cannot  be  doubted,  was  received 
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tlwqgtoii  civiliied  Europe  with  uitoiiidiiiieiil  ani  miffmtl 
appfame.'**   Albert  Durer  and  Holbein  became  the  gMt.and 

finished  artists  of  the  xylographic  school,  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Durer  was  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  bom  is 
the  year  1471.  His  &ther  was  a  goldsmith,  to  which  professioii^ 
as  I  ha^  alieadj  shown,  we  aie  indebted  for  the  art  of  printing 
horn  engrnvings.  ARiertfs  geniiu  aspbed  still  higher  ;  'snd  at.Ae 
nge  of  Meen  he  was  phoed  nnder  Wohlgenmtli  to  study  the  aiti 
of  de8%tt  ind  painting ;  he  continued  under  his  tuition  till  1490, 
when  he  commenced  his  travels  for  further  improvement.  He 
continued  abroad  for  four  years  more,  when  he  returned,  and 
settled  himself  by  manying,  bat  without  much  good  fortune  in 
his  choice*  as  his  wife  proved  an  adept  at  crow  katekmg  all  the 
fcmainder  of  his  life.  In  160%,  we  find  him  a  painter  of  oelehrity 
at  Veniee ;  and  in  1680  he  tiaTelled  in  the  Low  CSoontries.  ht 
lfiS4r  he  Tetnmed  to  his  natire  city,  where  he  contihned  to 
practise  the  various  arts  of  which  he  became  so  great  a  master,  till 
his  death  in  lo2S — aged  57.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  first  instance  we 
have  in  bibliomanic  histoiy  of  suffering  under  the  fashion  so  pre- 
valent in  later  days,  of  literary  piracy.  Marc  Antonio,  a  Venetian 
artist,  ndbniring  the  works  of  Albert,  immediately  imitnted  them  on 
copper,  marking  iqpI  his  plates,  the  better  to  deeeiTe,  wi^ 
Albert's  cipher.  JSy  I  had  an  opportunity,  within  a  fewdaya, 
of  inspecting  one  of  these  Hterary  forgeries,  the  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  Albert  is  very  close. 

"  Albert  Durer,  even  in  his  life  time,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  greatest  master  of  the  German  8cho<4.  Early  initiated 
intodieaecretsof  arts  and  sMices,  he  was  St  once' a  painter,  an 
engraver,  a  seiilplor,  an  ardiitect,  and  a  mathcmatieian.  ....  He 
was  OR  terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the  principal  artists  of  the 
time,  and  among  the  rest,  with  the  celebrated  Raffaelle  Sanzio, 
with  whom  he  made  a  frequent  interchange  of  prints  and  draw- 
ings ;  and  who  is  reported  to  have  always  spoken  of  his  abilities  in 
terms  of  high  commendation.^f 

Mr.  Ottley  has  been  enabled  to  give  a  rich  treat  to  those  who 
can  M  an  interest  in  thia  study,  by  presenting  in  hiS'  hook, 
specimens  of  the  works  of  this  great  artist,  niKTBD  fkom  tbb 
onioiMAL  BLOCKS  themselves!   There  are  four,  viz.,  "The 

•  Ottley,  p.  7M— 5.        t  11*><1»  ii.  712, 
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LiBt  Sopper^^''  Ohiut  befbra  PfhAe'W'  ddit  taken  down 
from  tlie  Cross"— end  "  The  ABoenBion/*  After  the  jealoas  and 

doubting  eye  has  been  so  long  dwelling  on  the  he2i\iti(u\  facsimiles 
given  in  Dibdin's  and  Ottley's  works,  I  know  of  nothing:  which 
can  prove  bo  refreshing  as  the  sight  of  an  impression  from  the 
EEAL  and  TRUE  plate  or  blodL  of  a  venerated  artist  The  paper^ 
and  the  ink,  and  the  press-work  may  be  somMiaA  ^dSmat,  hut 
there  is  a  Beemiiig  saeredness  abont  the  Boafterial  vAadt  was 
touched  by  the  mortal  hand  of  the  artist  himself,  three  hundred 
years  since,  the  efiect  of  which  is  more  easy  to  be  conceived 
than  described. 

Holbein  was  no  less  a  finished  artist  than  Doier :  he  de^^i^ed 
and  engraved  on  wood  with  incredible  delicacy.  In  1638  th^ 
celebrated  Dance  of  Death'*  was  piinted  at  Lyons,  smaU  4to; 
fiirty-one  CQts--/ao-4M2ei  of  "  The  Bride**^  The  Nnn,"*  and 
*'  The  Knight/*t  are  given  by  Mr.  Dibdin  and  Mr.  Ottley  ;  the 
design  and  execution  are  most  beautiful.  Mr.  Ottley,  who  pos- 
sesses a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  work,  describes  it  as 
printed  with  the  greatest  cleamess  and  brilliancy  of  effiNSty  tm  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

A  brief  outhne  of  the  origin  and  eaily  progress  of  Xylographie 
Typography,  that  is,'  of  printing  words*  sentences,  or  pages,  from 
wooden  plates  or  blocks,  having  now  been  given,  the  reader  will 
understand,  that  the  figures  or  words  on  such  plates  or  blocks, 
were  represented  by  having  all  th^t  was  not  to  appear  in  print,  cut 
away  below  the  surfSice  or  plane  containing  that  which  was  to  ^p- 
pears  and  that  by  covering  the  prominent  parts  with  cdoar  or 
ink,  prints  might  be  transferred  to  any  attenuated  even  substance, 
snbh  as  paper,  by  means  of  frictkm  or  pressnro :  and  that  these 
prints  might  be  repeated  by  the  same  process,  from  the  same 
block,  so  as  to  obtain  any  quantity  of  impressions. 

''It  seems  strange  that  the  Romans,  who  were  as  sagacious  a 
people  as  any  in  the  worid,  should  not  as  easily  have  fallen  upon 
the  use  of  separate  types,  in  which  the  whole  art  of  modem  print- 
ing consists,  fiom  such  signets  as  those  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  as  the  later  ages  did  from  wooden  blocks,  which  were 
plainly  no  other  than  larger  works  of  the  same  kind. 

Cicero,  in  his  book  "  De  Natura  Deorun^''  has  a  passage  from 

•  DO). Dse.i,  40.  t  OUle^li,  703. 
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Wydi  ToIumI  supposes  that  the  modems  look  the  hint  of  printing. 
That  author  ovdera  the  types  to  be  made  of  metal,  and  calls  them* 
for/Tuz  Uterarum,  the  very  words  used  by  the  first  printers  to  cx- 
prtsR  them.  It  is  plain  firom  Virgil,  that  brands,  with  letters  of 
the  owner's  name,  were  in  use  in  his  time  for  the  marking  of 
cifttle.  And  we  have  an  acooimt  of  the  same  artifice  that  is  noir 
iiaed  for  th6  pamthig  of  caids  benig  used  by  the  Empeior  Jastm, 
who. ooaUaot  write;  there  was  a  smooth  board,  with  holes  cut 
through  it,  m  form  of  the  letters  of  his  name  •  and  when  - he  had 
occasion  to  siori  any  thing,  this  was  laid  on  the  paper,  and  he 
marked  the  letters  with  a  pen  or  stylus  dipped  in  red  ink  and 
directed  through  the  holes."   Philos.  Trans.  No.  479,  p.  393. 

The  mode  of  multiplying  copies  having  been  folly  accomplished 
hgr  means  of  piinting  from  canred  Uocks,  this  at  length  gave  birth 
to  the  idea  that  every  letter  and  duuractef  thronghont  a  woik 
mi^  be  made  capable  of  re-anangement,  and  thns  be  brought  to 
fiorm  sH  the  snocession  of  pages  belon^nncr  to  any  work,  instead  of 
domg  it  by  the  interminable  labour  of  cutting  in  solid  wood 
every  letter,  figure,  and  page,  that  required  to  be  printed.  Thus^ 
by  a  seemingly  natural  gradation  of  human  ingenuity,  the  cutting  . 
or  engTSTHig  of  whole  pages  on  entire  blocks  was  followed  by  the 
nupioTemsnt  of  cutting  the  letters  sepaiately  upon  wood;  Hie  next 
step  after  which,  was/ to  engrave  them  separately  upon  metal;  and 
tins  vras  succeeded  by  fomung  matrices  and  moulds  for  casting 
each  sincrle  letter. 

After  the  ground-work  of  the  art  had  been  completed,  its  rise 
towards  perfection  was  more  rapid,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any 
other  art  or  science  whatsoever ;  for  little  more  than  thirty  years 
ghyscd  fsom  the  time  of  printing  the  BibHa  Pmfpmmi  (which 
witt  be  hereafler  described)  from  vrooden  Uocfcs,  to  the  time 
when  Gtttenbeig  and  Schoefler  had  perfected  thehr  cast  metallic 
types ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  chronological  statement 
of  the  progress  of  the  art 

Printing  from  Blocks  was  invented  about  the  year  1422 
.   •   .    ...   Letters  cut  separately  on  Wood  1438 

 Letters  cut  separately  on  Metal   .  1460 

:  .   .   .   •  Letters  cast  in  M oolds  .   .   •  •  1466 
in  n^  attempt  to  give»  from  the  best  materials  I  am  able  to  col- 
lect, a  diort  aoeonnt  of  the  successive,  gradations  of  the  Printing 
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Alt,  until  its  lurrifal  at  the  •eme  whieh  it  has  linoe  attiiiiAd  I 
shall  be  much  sssuled  the  hteuis  of  my  lUrod,  the  Ber. 
Mr.  Home.  His  ^  Introduction  to  Bibliography/'  is  the  most 
judicious  selection  from  the  greater  works  of  those  who  have 
written  upon  this  interesting  subject,  that  is  to  be  met  with  ;  apd 
so  general  a  compilation  is  it  of  every  useful  and  cahoas  inforaa- 
tion»  that  no  printer  who  studies  his  profession  a  science,  nor 
any  aniatenr  of  that  flcieiice^  ought  to  be  without  it.  By  his  per- 
mission, and  the  liberality  of  the  publishers,  I  am  enabled  to  give 
from  it,  representations  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum — the  Speculum 
Humana  Sah-nfionis — and  tlie  Monograms  of  the  first  English 
Printers :  these  X  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  without  re- 
tracing  and  en^zraving  from  the  originals  ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  stand 
excused,  if,  with  the  usual  liberty  of  book-makers,  I  further  avail 
myself  of  the  permission  which  has  been  g^ven,  and  make  use  of 
the  same  intelligent  work  to  insure  some  interest  to  my  descrip* 
tions  and  general  information  concerning  the  progress  of  the  art. 

I  have  already  shown  the  degree  of  certainty  with  which  the 
origin  of  book-printing  maybe  ascribed  to  the  prior  art  of  en- 
graving upon  wood:  and  I  now  come  to  treat  somewhat  more 
historically  upon  die  principal  stages  of  the  art  At  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tbe 
Italiaiis,  Germans,  Flemings,  and  Dnteh,  began  to  engrave  on 
wood  and  copper.  The  advances  which  had  been  previously  made 
connect  themselves  more  with  the  art  of  Sculpture,  than  with 
that  to  which  our  inquiry  is  more  immediately  directed.  The  in- 
scriptions in  reUef  upon  monuments  and  altars,  in  the  cloisters,  and 
over  chnrdh-pordies*  served  as  modeb  or  designs  Snt  block-print-i 
ing$  and  the  text  on  painted  windows  is  composed  of  letters 
much  resembling  those  in  the  Books  of  Images.* 

*  The  mamj^tf  MBrasthoiiM^  that  I  have  met  widi  of  these  insoriplioiia,  is  ia 
the  Chmdi  of  Seint  Maiy,  at  Buiy  Saint  Ednand's.  Thie  dnuch  was  erected, 
fint  in  1005,  febnilt  in  1424  to  1483.  The  roof  of  tiie  nave  is  said  tofaave  been 
cooatnieted  in  Fiance,  and  put  together  after  it  was  heooght  to  EnglandU  The 
timben,  which  are'  nmeh  admiied  for  lightneti  and  eleganee,  are  rinUe  to  the 
cniioot -spectator,  at  the  expense  of  a  Ukde  stiffiiieaa  in  his  neck,  or  giddinen  in 
his  head.  They  are  adorned  with  inscriptioDs  and  carvingi,  which  from  their 
height  fortunately  eteaped  the  foiy  of  die  puritanical  tealots  oif  the  seventeen^ 
centuiy.  At  the  end  of  the  South  aisle,  is  a  monnment  for  one  John  Baret,  wiio 
died  in  146S;  the  ceiling  over  where  he  lies  is  cuiionsly  omanented  and  carved  ; 
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As  the  Art  of  Engraving  on  Wood  pioceed64,.it%  pcofesaon 
composed.hutorical  ral^ecte^  with  a  text  or  ezphpatio^  snlijoined. 
Ike  Books  of  Images  are  of  this  description,  the  pages  being 
plMod  in  pairs  fiicing  each  other;  and  as  only  one  side  of  the 
leayes  is  impressed,  the  blank  pages  come  also  opposite  to  one 
another ;  which,  being  pasted  together,  give,  the  whole  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  book  printed  in  the  ordinary  way,  on  both  sides  of 
the  This,  even  to  the  present  day»  is  the  mcyle  of  book- 

printing  in  China.  The  teisA  conesponding  to.  the  fignies  is 
placed  sometimeB  below.;  sometimM  on  die  side;  and  not  unfre- 
queaUy  proceeding,  as  a  hbel,  from  the  mouth  of, the  figure  or 
personage. 

In  Bibliography  these  books  are  described  under  two  classes; 
namely.  Books  of  Images^  mnovT  Texts  and  Books  of  Imagfii 
WITH  Tact.  Of  the  former  class  the  .most  cdebrated  specimen 
is  ^  vohmie  called  Thb  Bibua  PAUPBstm^  and  of  the  latter, 
the  Sfbcvlum  Hvmamjb  SALVATioNrs  is  in  highest  estimation. 
ITie  BiNia  Pauperum  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  ancient  book. 
The  few  copies  of  it  which  remain  in  existence  are,  for  the  most 
part,  either  imperfect,  or  in  very  bad  condition.  This  will  not 
eicite  much  surprise  when  it  is  considered  thai  it  .is  a  kind  of 
Catechism  of  the  BiWe,  which  wM  ewcnted  for  the  use  of  yonng 
pcfsons.  and  the  tommm  people;  and  hence  its  title,  Biblia 
PAmBim,  ike  BiMe  rfike  Poor.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the 
vcred  book  at  that  time  within  the  reach  of  the  commonalty,  ^ 
complete  bible  in  manuscript  being  then  worth  a  hundred  pounds 
of  our  money.  This  will  sufficiently  accouivt  for  ths  d^^tpn^tinn 
of  ahnost  every  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pat^enml^^f^peeiM  W,  and 
^  the  motikted  state  of  the  fow  oopiea  that  remain,  The  work 
coQMsto  of  forty  leaves  of  a  smaU  folio  size,  each  leaf  containing  a 
tit  on  wood, '  with  extracts  and  descriptive  seutences  referring  to 

bis  motto,  in  tb€,old.fonoed  ohsneter  of  whioh  I  bavejostipotoi/^catt  m 
.^oiwa  (a  wit  once  md,  be  soppoMd  Once  wis  hit  wife's  mm»y,  ind  dw  iaitiah 
oflufwuiis,J.«»arsiiianyti«esi«pealed.  It  is  tree  thb  date  may  appear  a  few 
yean  subsequent  to  the  beginuiig  of  the  fifteenth  oentniy,  bat  the  ehineter  ii  in 
Perfect  u„i«,n  with  that  in  other  p«rts  of  the  loof^  At  RoaeD,  oo  the  outside 
of  tbe  h  ghest  steeple  of  the  Gieet  Churoh,  tim  it  the  woid  biiu  eagnited  in 
He  golden  d»cler,  almost  ss  tall  as  mjr«elf--T  Sep.  IW^Howell* 
'*aihartetteami.8e»£d.i737.  * 
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tile  subjects  of  the  cuts.   Each  page  coritanrts  four  bnsto-^^two  at 

the  top,  and  two  lower  down  ;  together  with  three  historical  sub- 
jects. The  two  upper  bunts  represent  eertain  prophets,  or  other 
eminent  persons,  whose  names  are  added  beneath  them.  Of 
the  three  historical  subjecto*  this  ehitf  or  principal  piece,  is 
taken  ftom  the  Testament;  and  occupies  the  centre  of  tiie 
page,  between  the  two  anti-tj/pes,  or  subordinate  subjects^  whidi 
are  allusiTiB  lo  it.  The  erigraring  here  presented,  by  theihTOaf 
before  acknowledged,  is  a  copy  of  the  fortieth  plate.  The  two 
busts  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  page  represent 
BaYid .  and  Isaiah  between  two  texts  of  the  Bible,  with  brief 
explanations.  The  fonner  of  these,  on  the  left  of  the  Prophets* 
is  from  the  Song  of  Sdomott,  diapter  iv,  7. 

T^'^iltir  in  Cwitico  Ciwdccmtm,  quarto  capitc,  quod  sponsus  aBoqtdtttr  spon- 
$ani,  et  eojii  sumendo  dixit :  "  Tola  pu/chra  cs,  arnica  mea,  et  nmculu  non  ctt  in 
ie.  Veniy  arnica  meOy  venij  coronabere."  Spohsta  verta  iste  est  Chrutvs,  qui  in 
tmmendo  earn  spomanif  qua  est  anima  sine  macula  omnis  peccati,  et  mtroducU 
earn  in  requiem  atemam  ;  et  coronat  cum  camtd  immortalitatis. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  it  is  read,  That  the  bride* 
groom  addresses  the  bride,  and  receiving  her,  says,  "Thou  art  all 
fair,  my  love,  and  in  thee  is  no  spot.  Come,  my  love ;  come,  thou  shalt 
he  crowned.*'  The  ted  bridegroom  it  Cfafitl^  ivfao  in  reoelTing  fhe  bride, 
wUch  li  the  wol  wilhonl  ipot  of  itn,  also  eondSMs  her  fo  tXeM 
net,  ana  oMwas  her  wifli  the  orowtt  of  ionortaUty. 

The  second  passage,  on  the  right  of  David  and  Isaiah,  is  partly 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  runs  thns, 

L^iur  m  Apocalypn  «jri»  capite,  quod  angdut  Dei  ofpr^miit  Jkotrnm 
Soangdittam  cm  mei  in  SpirUu,  etvelene  tOioeteHien  MkmJkif  StU 
miemm, "  Tmd,  et  oifadtat  Itti  yiew»«Mww«<yfc'*  AttgOti  h^fidht'  ed 
nmmm  gjsmetimm  wt  mimt  ademttuttmtivm  m  ypsmw,  agnm  kmteiitm 

In  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Bevelatioii  it  is  isad,  That  the  Angel 
of  Godtook  John  the  Evangelist  when  he  was  in  the  Spiiit^  and  willing  to 
show  him  the  niysteries  of  Ood,  said  tohim,  "  Comci,  and  I  will  dhow  thee 
the  hride,  the  wife  of  the  Lamb."  The  Angel  speahs  toeVeiy  gsaemiPB, 
that  thej  come  and  heailten  to  the  hiid«giooov  ^  P«e  laiab  CliilBt» 
crowning  innocent  aonls. 

Under  the  bust  of  David,  which  is  indicated  by  his  name,  is  a 
scroll  proceeding  from  his  hand,  inscribed, 

Snim  tamgiimtpomadimiimfrmdmie  ikdtuM  muK 
Even  as  n  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  dumber,     saa,  5. 
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Beneath  the  ooirespaiMU^g  compartment  containing  a  bust  of 
litiill,  is  the  woid  ai|d  also  the  ddinal.  number  Izi,*  re^ 

fming  to  ihe  nxty-int  ohaptfsr  of  tiut  ftofhttk;  and  from  th« 
hand  of  theflgiiiepioceedaa.ld^<xnifa]i^^ 


Asalnidcgraoptieltttkadoniedmefrithaomnk  fad^lO. 
Towards  the  bottom  of  the  pkte  are  two  other  busts,  simflarto 

those  at  the  top,  and  which  represent  the  prophets  Ezekiel  and 
Hosea.  From  the  figure  that  occupies  the  left-hand  compartment 
extends  a  scroll,  at  one  end  of  whi<^  is  the  word  (Ezeciel,  with  a 
nnmber  refeiring  to  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  i  and  in  the  other 
part  are  the  words 

Cbmwm  imttfite  Ugata fiet,  et  aJciamaUa  m  jMdte. 
Tky  lire  AsD  be  bound  upon  thine  head,  and  thy  shoes  upon  thy  ftst  TPdff  17.' 

The  coneaponding  scroll  attached  to  the  other  figure  oontunif, 
aft  one  end*  Oxee,  with  a  ve&reoce  to  the  second  chapter;  and  in 
die  other-part  are  the  words, 

IwittbetralkliMevnioaNfoeveL 

In  the  centra]  compartment,  between  the  upper  and  lower  busts, 
is  depicted  the  Type,  or  principal  subject.  It  represents  the 
reward  of  righteousness  in  heaven ;  the  designer  having  introduced 
the  Redeemer  a^  bestowing  the  Crown  of  Life  upon  one  of  the  elect 
Spirits.  The  antitype,  on  the  left»  is  the  I)a»|^ler  of  Zion  crowned 
by  Wr  sponse,  fnth  tiie  fiiltowing 


O  Boul  divinsl—it  li^^  knew, 
To  kste  the  spoaft  ww  g^oiy  trot. 
Hie  otfm  antitype,  on  the  rigfaty  represents  an  Angel  addreasing 
8t  John;  having  beneath  it  thu  Teise ; 

JkaACbnif  ihs brid«gioo%  teabofe 
Cennplwa,the  fttr  Mds  iloib  kwt. 

Old  in  dbe  bottom  space  is  .this  Tene;  • 

HMD  loalt  r^oiee  widi  great  delight. 
When  gWes  ii  tiie  disdcn  bright. 

•  The  letters  and  numbers  in  this  and  other  placea  have  been  a  little  varied, 
by  p«r(ons,  perhaps,  that  took  copies  from  the  originals  not  thoroughly  under- 
ttaading  the  charactera. 

D  2 
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'  the  elite  are  aB  mariced  in  the  oeiiSve  of  ttu^np^computnofiit 
by  letters- oflfhe  alpliali^t-^  and  betaee  #e  may  cooBiider  the-ongin 

of  printers'  Bignatures  to  have  belonged  to  the  period  when  the 
Biblia  Pauperum  appeared.  In  this  work  the  letters  follow  each 
other,  in  two  sets*  each  proceeding  from  A  to  V  only.  The  first 
series  being  completed,  the  second  is  distingiUBhed  by  two  points* 
as  .A.  .B.  &c.  The  print  here  given  being  a  copy  of  the  fortieth* 
it  is  inaiked  as  .V .  of  tiie  second  series. 

Some  difficulties  baTe  arisen  among  biblio^phers  as  to  the 
precise  time  at  which  the  first  edition  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  was 
executed.  Heinelcen,  an  author  who  examined  with  minute  at- 
tention the  few  copies  of  this  work  which  have  escaped  the  wreck 
of  time,  discovered  five  different  editions ;  the  fifth  being  found  to 
contain  ten  plates  more  than  any  of  the  others.-— Mr.  Dibdin.  has 
supposed  the  date  to  be  about  1450 ;  but  Mr.  Home  thinks  that 
it  is  twenty  or  thirty  years  older.— The  fae-MmUe  annexed  will 
show  the  execution  of  the  blocks  to  have  been  very  coarse ;  and 
the  form  of  the  letters,  compared  with  specimens  in  other  books 
4if  which  the  date  is  better  ascertained,  is  very  gothic,  and  their 
-proportions  are  not  at  ail  weU  preserved.  *  Upon  comparison  with 
some  of  the  fae-nmib^  in  tlie  BiMMUea  SpemenaHoj^  auppond 
to  have  been  executed  between  1420  and  1480,  •  the  similarity  of 
coarseness  in  the  shape  of  the  letters  will  vender  it  probable  that 
the  Biblia  Pauperum  is  nearly  of  equal  antiquity.  The  edition 
here  particularly  spoken  of  is  more  valuable  than  any  of  the 
others,  being  that  which  contains  the  additions  before  mentioned. 
It  may  be  amusmg  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  estimation 
such  ancient  pieces  of  printing  bear  among  the  virtuosi,  to  q^^e  the 
'prices  that  have  been  given  for  copies  of  the  JBiftfia  Pauperum* 

1753atthesaleofM.  deBozClOiOOlivres  ...   43  15  0 

1769   M.  Gaignat,  830  hvres  ....    36    6  0 

1791   M.  Paris.   .   61    0  0 

1813  M.  Willett.   257    0  0 

1818  or  181d  .  .  .  Dttkeof'Mariboiougk.  .  .  .  ;   62  10  0 

A  copy  of  this  book,  formeriy  Gaignat's,  is  in  his  majesty's 

hbrary.  Another  copy  is  in  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer.  The 
Bodleian  and  Corpus  Christi  College  hbraries,  at  Oxford,  contain 
each  a  copy :  and  there  is  also  one  $aid  to  be  in  the  libraiy  of 
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BBnneitt-  CoUfg^  CaaJ^ridg^* — one  in  the  Hunterian  Jfiuettm.  . 
GiMgow(inefly  imperfect)--ope  in.t^.  Royal  tibiaiy^  P^xig— and  . 
OM  in  tbe  Public  libraiy  of  Basle...  . 
The  one  called  the  Marlborough  Copy  is.  reckoned  the  finest  in . 

existence  ;  each  leaf  of  which,  in  its  original  form  and  dimensions, 
has  been  carefully  inlaid  upon  large  drawing  paper;  and  it  is  finely 
bound  in  blue  uviirocco.    It  wa8«  as  before  stated,  purchased  in  • 
IMS^iof  his  grace,  when  marquis  of  Blandford,  out  of  the  Merley 
litnu^  of  .Ra^.WiUett^'.esq.  fiir  two  hundred  .and  for^fivegui- 
aaM$  aiMl  it  was  sold,  together  with  the  "  Whi|te  Knight's  libiaiy/' 
in  1818, lor. fifty-two  guineas;  when  Mr.  Triphook,  the  booksellei; 
was  the  purchaser.    "  In  truth  it  seems,"  says  Mr.  Ottley,  speak 
ing  of  this  book,  "  to  hold  a  distinct  place  midway  between  the  • 
ondinary  books  piinted  entirely  from  engraved  wooden  blocks,  and 
the  first  specimens  of  typography  in  its  mature  state."    P.  164. 

The  Second  Glass  of  Xylographic  Wocks  to  be  desciibed  ixmsists .  • 
^A9k$jrfLtmge$  wiTH^Tec^..  Of  all  the  ancient  books  of  images 
iiiiili  1 1  ill  il  ihf  iiiirrnfinn  nf  tfir  prrnrnt  mn(lr  nf  printin[;.  the 
Spec u  III //t  Jltimana  Salvationis,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed^  the 
Speculum  Saluds,  is  confessedly  the  most  perfect  both  with  respect 
te  design.and  execution.  This  compilation  is  a  collection  of  histori- 
cal  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  with  a.  few, from  profane  history, 
u^ich-haTe  some  relation  to  the  scriptural  subjects.  Itis,apcribedto 
a.Bcnedietine  monk  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  oentmy,  styled 
Brother  John.  So  popular rwas  this  **  Mirror  of  Salyation^"  that  it 
was  translated  into  German,  Flemish,  and  other  languages ;  and- 
very  frequently  printed.  Two  Latin  editions  are  extant,  without 
date.  The  impressions  in  both  are  sixty-three  in  number,  and  are 
executed  tan-  the  same  .blocks^ .  but  inihat  which  is  reputed  to  .be  - 

•'ItefetesidiedBbanett.CoUegeUbiaiyiavaBtlUrty^^  Inlhelibniy 
«ff«AMV3r  m  dmrit  a  Mtalogae^  lNtt'flojiidiworiiis.iiientio^  In  - 

Oiir  dbM.fihwy  ql  MSS.  and  old  ^oolti»  which  ii  ■sidtto.be  the  moat  valuable  of 
asj  in  the  Uaivenily,  tb^  (strange  to  ldll).hafe  no  catalogno.  To  this  coUoo- 
tion  aecMi  eumotbe  had  but  bjr  the  pfesenoe  and  keys  of  three  of  the  seniors  of 
the  college.  Every  assistanee,  however,  was  readily  and  politely  conceded,  vn«h 
pcnniaaioo  toeoiiiinneinyeeardiaslongasldiose;  but  aU  the  intaMtion  l 
caeld  obtaiii  mnoonted  to  nodiiag  more  Ifaan,  that-the  montments  of  the  college, 
'  wUhlhe  anoieBtt' books  and  MSS. wen  therein  deposited;  and  Geosequeatly, 
vMMt  a  catalognc  to  gui.dejQe,.I<had  little  chance  of  Jading  a  BiNis  Pet^enim. 
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tte  moie  aneieiit,  ttui  exphnatknu  of  twvolbf4Lje,  not  in  legite 
Bnccefliioii^  are  printed  fiom  entire  wooden  Mocki,  wiiile  the  re- 
maining thirty-eight,  and  the  five  leavei*  of  preface,  are  wholly 
executed  with  fusil  type.* 

The  circumstance  just  related  appears  to  me  as  deciaiye  as  cir- 
cnmstantial  evidencei  can  be,  of  the  date  of  the  perfoimaiioe.  That 
great  step  tofwaids  perfecting  the  Art  of  Printing,  nilmely,  IIm 
myentioii  of  fusil  types,  appears  pretty  wdl  ascertainsd  to  lisfe 
been  in  the  year  1456.  Twenty-five  of  the  leases  of  the  Speculum 
were  printed  before  the  casting  of  types  was  invented ;  and  thirty- 
eight  leaves,  together  with  the  preface  to  complete  the  book,  had 
tiie  advantage  of  the  invention.  The  second  Latin  edition  differs 
ftom  the  feraier  only  in  haying  the  whole  of  the  ezpianalory  test 
printed  witih  losil  types  exactly  leseBBbling  those  eoafih)yed#)r 
part  of  l3ie  letter-press  t)f  the  first  edition^f  In  the  Flenush  or 
Dutch  editions,  the  text  is  printed  entirely  with  moveable  type. 

I  elmll  now  give  (partly  from  the  same  source)  a  description  of 
the  specimen  referred  to.  It  is  divided  into  two  compartments 
separated  by  a  small  pillar.  The  compartment  on  the  left  exhibits 
the  Fall  of  Lucifer  and  his  Angds.  In  the  npper  part  is  repre- 
sented the  Son  of  CkMl  denouncing  vengestioe  agamst  the  rebels 
lious  powers ;  while  the  angels  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  are 
thrusting  them  headlong  down  to  hell,  whose  jaws  are  widely  dis- 
tended to  receive  them.  Horror  and  anguish  are  depicted  in  the 
countenances  of  the  fallen  spirits,  who  are  deUneated  in  the  most 
grotesque  attitudes  iniaginable.  This  piece  might  serve  {jf  so  grave 
a  subject  would  admit  of  it)  as  a  caricature  iOustnation  of  the  sub- 
line description  which  Milton  has  giyen|  of  the  defeat  and  pre- 
cipitation of  Satan  and  lii.s  angels  into  the  bottomless  abyss. 
Beneath  the  compartment  containing  this  representation  is 
iuscribed  Casus  Luciferi  (the  Fall  of  Lucifer.)— In  the  compartment 
towards  the  right  hand  is  represented  the  creation  of  Eve,  irho 
appears  springing  out  of  the  side  of  Adam  as  he  sleeps*  wlule  the 
jCreator  is  introduced  as  receiVing  her,  and  commumcating  to  Iter 
the  divine  wiO.  The  Inscription  beneath  the  compartment  con- 
taining this  design  is,  allowing  for  abbreviations,  as  follows  ; 
Deus  creavit  homincm  ad  ymaginan  et  imilitudinem  tuum. 
God  created  maa  according^  to  hia  own  inage  and  ainiiUliide* 

*  Home*  p.  s.    f  tUd.,  p.  si.    {  FmuiiM  IxMt,  b:  vi.  ver.T45— SjS. 
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Beneath  each  compartment  is  a  verse  relative  to  the  t^eneral  sub- 
ject of  the  cut  under  which  it  is  placed.  That  which  is  subjoined 
to  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  is  as  foUowst 


^^Hlf^  ^9^^  tflHIVMV  ^CSt^KttO^  ^iRndHM  ^tfOf^f9i^  ^KflNl^^ltHt  CV^IMV^f 

MUD'S  ftU  tint  minor  of  sdnrtioii  flnt  bespeaks; 
II  opeiV  An,  the  aesBs  of  his  ndoDplioa  bnskB : 
Thoa.an&  onablid  is  iMieiii  to  aadentond^ 
Why  Uie  Oreitor  did  to  awko  msnkhiJ  oommaiid. 

Hie  last  line  of  the  verse  attached  to  the  cut  representing  the 
CVeatioti  of  woman  has  lost  several  letters ;  and  a  gentleman  who 

ha^  succeeded  in  clucidatiii«^  several  other  portions  of  these  curious 
documents,  which  have  heretofore  defied  the  skill  of  the  learned, 
has  supplied  the  part  between  brackets^  in  the  following  explica- 
tloo*  as  the  probabk  words  of  the  original.  As  this  could  not  be 
dooe  by  consulting  a  perfect  copy*  a  judgment  fenned  from  the 
conteit;  as  to  what  was  wanted^  was  the  only  means  of  supplying 
the  defect ;  the  insertion  is,  therefore,  submitted  with  diffidence ; 
for,  besides  its  mutilation,  other  parts  of  the  verso  contain  but 
very  Gothic  Latin,  so  that  there  was  more  than  ordinary  difficulty 
in  deciphering  and  eliciting  the  presumed  sense,  which  has  been 
attempted  in  this  and  other  parts  of  tlie  present  work  chiefly  with 
the  view  of  lending  a  trifling  lift  to  such  as  are  more  immediately 
tateieated  in  the  literaiy  curiosities  of  those  darker  ages. 


JkeMtittiridonmaaii«tipmrata 

JDeus  animaiionem  ^mm  gm  damn  itfir  9tnm  hodi$ Jknit 

Q[mifm}  ttiam  im  looo  vobftaUi  phmumi, 

BfsninFSisdisewutheintwoinuinsdo;  ' 

OstoftlistihswtsdwofsloepiagiBsiiooiinj'd;  . 

Godf  ff^  Ihe  loss  ill  iBao,*th«ii  her  withsoul  nspiied. 

And  in  a  piece  of  bliis  bioo|^t  finth  all  diioss  dostfod. 
The  fatFtmik  in  Home  wps  traced  from  a  copy  that  belonged 
to  Mr.  Willett,  and  for  which  three  hundred  guineas  were  given 
by  Mr.  Singer.    The  marc^uis  of  Biandford  also  gave  the  same 
buiu  for  a  copy. 

Mr.  Ottley  seems  to  have  formed  a  decided  opinion  that  the 
BibU^  Fati^penmt  and  the  SpemUun  Sahaihms  were  both  executed 
by  the  same  aitist. 
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Th  e  Books  of  Images,  then,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
foregoing  section,  may,  with  great  probabUify,  be  comideied  the 
earliest  attempts  at  book-prfntmg.  Let  ua  now  tiace  on  to  the 
next  step  towaids  the  genend  applicatum  of  the  art;  wUoh,  it  will 
be  recollected,  was  the  cvtttng  of  separate  t3rpe8'tn  order  to  render 
them  moveable,  and  consequently  capable  of  being  used  for 
various  words,  sentences,  &c.,  so  as  to  be  convertible  to  the 
printing  of  different  works.  This  improvement  was  accomplished 
by  John  Gutenberg,  of  Mayence,  or  Mentz,  about  the  year  1438. 

"  It  is  wondeifiil/'  says  Lemoine,  but  it  ia  truCt  that  the  only 
art  which  can  lecoid  all  others,  should  almost  forget  itself.''^— 
"  Hie  Art  of  Printing,  if  it  be  not  a  mathematical  science,  is  yet 
BO  perfectly  scientific  as  to  come  very  near  the  meriting  that 
appellation:  hence,  so  little  room  has  been  left  by  the  first 
inventors  for  improvement,  that,  for  a  long  space  of  time,  no 
artist  has  gone  beyond  the  settled  rules  'f  proportion  established.*' 

Tliat  the  invention  of  an  art  so  curious  ui  its  nature — so  bene- 
fidal  in  its  consequences— and  of  no  earlier  date  than  the  four- 
teenth century,  should  have  been  the  boast  and  the  subject  of 
contention,  not  of  individuals  only,  but  of  cities  and  countries,  is 
less  surprising  than  that  the  inventor  should  have  neglected  to 
secure  to  himself  the  honour  of  the  discovery.  PubUc  gratitude 
mi^t  have  been  expected  to  perpetuate  at  least  the  name  to 
which  public  inteUigenoe  owed  such  infinite  obligation.  But  nei- 
ther this,  nor  pemonal  ambition,*  has  ptevented  obscurity  from  neaify 
concealing  the  author,  as  well  as  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth. 

Posterity,  however,  has  not  been  negligent  in  rescuing  from 
obUvion  the  name  of  him  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  this 
art.  And  though  difference  of  opinion  may  still  exist,  owing  to 
the  multiplici^  of  contradictofy  evidence  $  yet,  from  an  impi^tiai 
inquiry,  there  wiU,  I  trust;  be  discoveted,  a  body  of  testimony 
sufficient  to  produce  conviction,  and  to  completely  satisfy  the' 
judgment  of  those  who  candidly  investigate  the  question. 

To  us  of  the  present  day,  indeed,  who  are  tenacious  only  of  the 
freedom  of  this  inestimable  art,  but  in  no  respect  connected  with 
its  original  discovery,  the  question  is  of  less  importance  than 
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to  Ihoie  citiflB  wldeh  conlend  Ibr  ihe^aakft  of  mvMtkg  theBMwi?m 
wA  tiie  honour  of  the  umntioo.  But  thAt  which  n  fimry  day- 

grcmiag  more  and  more  valtiable  to  the  whole  moral  world,  and 
whose  ultimate  consequences,  both  as  they  concern  religion,  and 
embrace  every  thing  that  belongs  to  human  in8tittttious«  aifofd 
matter  for  speculation  of  the  deepest  interest,  is  'worthy  of  our 
bi^iesi  reg^ud:  and  thus-,  it  is  that  the'Hktoiy  of  'Pnntfaig 
beeomwi  to  >os  an  object  of  the'iiiost  kudahle  coiioeity. 

The  chief  causes' to 'be  assigned  as  haTmg  tended- to' odcasion 
doubts  with  whom  the  art  actually  originated,  may  be  thus 
briefly  sun&med  up : — First,  the  real  inventor  would  be  unable 
to  confine  the  secret  wholly  to  himself,  and  advantage  would  be 
taken  hj  such  as  had  opportonitiea-of  inMnung  ^ny  paitienlaip 
cohoennng  U  doling  itk  -  eipeiimental  progrosa'  and'  imperfect 
state,  to  aiTOgate  to  themselTes-tlie  merit*  of  being  inyentors 
of  liiat  to  which  they  coiitribated  nothing,  but  us  mechanical 
agents. — Secondly,  for  a  time,  printing  was  as  much  the  coun- 
Uffeit  of,  as  the  substitute  for  writing;  being,  as  it  were, -the 
fm  mmik  of:  the  handMnitiog  of  the  most  approved  aenbes  of 
those*  times:  and  as  large  svms  were  paid  for  manuscatpt  copies 
of  diipice  wQiiu^'  'tiie  first  pimtefs  were  desirous  *  to  sell  their 
printed  copies  as  manuscripts;  hence,  lucrative  motives  might 
operate  to  prevent  the  founder  of  the  art  from  divulging  himself 
to  the  world  as  the  author  of  so  great  a  novelty. — ^Thirdly, 
the  want  of  sufficient  funds  for  his  purpose  induced  the  origindl 
projector,  and  *  those  aitista  iimnediateLy  concerned  with  him* 
to  engage  jointly  with  men  of  property  in  the  practice  of  the 
art;'  and  their  names 't&ns-  becoming  blended,  the -merit  -of 
invention  became  liable  to  be  fiedsely  Viscribed. — Fourthly,  the 
commencement  of  book-printing  could  not  have  been  earlier  than 
tile  year  1422,  nor  later  than  1442 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  within 
tfSi  peiiod  presses  were  established  in  yarioiia  parts  of  Barope*: 
and  aa  inlemoBimnmfntinn  between 'distant  countries -was  not 
ifan  Tery  easily  eilected,'^  each  printer  and  each  city  might  'claim 
the  honour  oi  the  invention  witiiout  much  rib^^ue  of  immediate 
detection. 

These  appear  to  have  been  some  of  the  principal  causes  that 
condnced  to  render  it  doubtful  in  whom,  ttod'at  what  "plaoe^  the 
ait^had  -aetnally  its  origin.  Biit  an  mfnutkm-  -  to  *  eiAmordinaiy 
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eovid aot be  ciitbpdy  leoteted  teeny  0Miit  Iflogtb  (rf'ti^  and 
Hkm  fbUowuig  inoideDt  may  Ite  aappoaed  to  hm  mveh  tesdoip^ 
ite  general  nolonety.  An  mhMBt,  upon  offering  for  .aale  a  nunbi^ 

of  bibles,  which  so  nicely  resemble  each  other  in  erery  partienlBr 
that  they  were  deemed  to  surpass  human  skill,  was  accused  of 
witchcraft,  and  tried  in  the  year  1460. 

The  Reverend  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  History  of  the  House  of 
Auatria,  giYea  the  following  deaoription  of  tlie  Inyention  and  Art 
of  Printinir.— ^  It  took  ite  riae  aboot  the  aiddle  of  the  fifteenth 
oentmy,  and  in  the  ooufae  of  a  few  yeara  leaofaed  tliat  height  of 
improvement  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  even  in  the  present 
times.  The  invention  was  at  first  rude  and  simple,  consisting  of 
whole  pages  carved  on  blocks  of  wood,  and  only  impressed  on 
one -aide -of  the  leaf;  the  next  atep  was  the  formation  of  moveable 
typee  In  wood,  and  they  wave  aftarwaida  cut  in  metal*  and^nally 
vendeied  nuwe  dnraUe,  legolar*  and  elegant,  by  being  oaat  or 
Ibvndad. 

The  consequence  of  this  happy  and  simple  discovery  was  a 
rapid  series  of  improvements  in  every  art  and  science,  and  a 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  orders  of  society. 
Hitherto  the  tedious,  uncertain,  and  expensive  mode  of  multiply- 
ing'booka  by  the  band  of  the  copyiat,  bad  principally  confined 
Ibetraaaiirea  of  learning  to-monaateriea,  or  to  peraona  of  rank  and 
fortune.  Yet  even  with  all  the  advantagea  of  wealtb,  lil»ariea 
were  extremely  scarce  and  scanty ;  and  principally  consisted  of 
books  of  devotion,  and  superstitious  legends,  or  the  sophistical 
disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen.  An  acquaintance  with  thc|  Latin 
daaaica  waa  a  rare  qualification,  and  the  Greek  language  waa 
almoBt  unknown  in  Borope;  but  the  Art  of  Printing  bad  aoaindy 
beoonie  ganeial,  before  it  gave  a  new  impnlae  to  gemna,  and  a 
.new  apirit  to  inquiry.  A  aingwlar  oanoarrence  of  drcmnatancea 
contributed  to  multiply  the  beneficial  effects  derived  from  this 
invention,  among  which  the  most  considerable  were,  the  protection 
afforded  to  literature  and  the  arts  by  the  states  of  Italy,  and  the 
diffusion  of  Greek  learning  by  the  Uterati  who  aought  an  asylum 
in  Europe  after  the  capture  of  Conatantinople.  A  controveny  baa 
ariaen  oonoeining  .tbe  firat  diacoverer  of  the  Art  of  Priiltiiig, 
between  tbe  tbiee  tewna  of  llaerlem,  Menti, .  and  Straaburgh ; 
each,  from  a  natural  partiality,  attributing  it  to  their  own  country- 
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man.  The  dispute,  however,  has  turned  rather  on  words  thai) 
facts  ;  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  different  definitions  of 
(he  word  '  printing.'  If  we  estimate  the  diaoovery  from  the  invea« 
lion,  of  the  principle  the  haaoar  k  imqvettioiHMy  due  to 
Lnvenee  Ootfter^  a  oaitTe  of  Haeriem,  who  fint  folmd  out  Ihe 
Bsediod  of  impveonn^  chereotefB  on  papw  by  meraft  of  oafved 
blocks  of  wood.  If  moveable  types  be  considered  as  a  criterion, 
the  merit  of  the  discovery  is  due  to  John  Gutenberg^  of  Mentz ; 
and  Schoeffer,  in  conjunction  with  Faiiat,  was  the  first  who 
fomided  typea  of  metal.  The  modem  impiovemeiit  of  Stereotype 
Printrng  may  be  ooiiddeMd  a  ieoiiriciioe 
prim^ka  of  the  arf-i-Ccme,  ^  i,  421—422, 

I  cannot  find  Ihat  Qntehberg  waa  enoeiiraged  in  his  labours 
by  the  smiles  of  royal  influence.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  then  reigning  sovereign  of  Germany,  Frederic  III,  was  a 
monarch  "  deepfy  rersed  in  the  learning  of  the  timet ;  waa  much 
abaotbed  in  hii  peeaka  for  leltera  and  aedenteiy  OGenpetkm^,  fod 
iitlached  to  the  atody  of  antiqttitiaa  and  henldiy/'*  The  (mly 
Ikonofafy  fewafd  ^Akkt  Hbb  dfiaeoveiy  emt  met  with  waa  eon^BFved 
by  the  latter  of  these  sciences,  in  granting  to  one  Mentilius,  a 
title  of  nobility.  The  chief  and  only  merit  of  this  person  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  becoming  rich,  by  adopting  the  art,  after  i% 
had  beita  eetriiliahed,  aa  hia  own:  for  thediplma oontams  not  |i 
WQid  of  the  mvehtiqii  of  printing.  The  aame  emperor  also  per- 
ttitled  printers  to  wear  gold  airf  ailrer,  and  glinted  ooat-eimonr 
to  the  Typothet£  and  Ti/pographi,  to  perpetuate  the  honour  of  the 
discovery.  This  armorial  bearing  is  still  claimed  by  the  professors 
of  the  art  in  Germany.  To  their  Printer's  Manual  i»  attached  the 
engfanng  of  which  the  vignette  in  the  title-page  of  this  work  is  a 
ledaeed  copy.  The  Qeima&  engiaang  haa  tbe  Latin  inacriptioi^ 
"  Inrigna  lypographonmu  Bz  dono  Frederici  Impai»t.  Ronu" 
—The  1^  of  Frederic  III  waa  ftma  1440  to  1403  Ottfanb^ 
flourished  from  1436  to  146(). 

John  Gutenberg,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at 
Hayence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fi£beenth  century*  settled  at 
Stiaahiiigh  ahoat  the  year  1424,  or  peihaps  father  eailier.  ht 
1436  he  entered  into  partnerehip  with  Andrew  Dfoshemua  (or 
MtMbenX  John  Biff,  and  Andrew  Hedman,  dtizena  of  Stlaa- 

*  ArchdfltooDCoxe. 
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bnrgjif  bilidiiig  hiniMlf  tkcreby  to  dkclose  lo  thm  lome  Import-  * 
«At  Meiets  b]^  which  they  ahoold  mi^  thtir  lortmet.  The  work-  - 

shop  was  in  the  house  of  Andrew  Dritzehen,  who  dying,  Guten- 
berg immediately  sent  his  servant,  Lawrence  Beildech,  to  Ni- 
cholas, the  brother  of  the  deceased,  and  requested  that  no  person 
might  be  admitted  into  the  workshop,  lest  the  secret  should  be 
dieooverad  and  the  fonaaee  'stoleii.  But  they  had  already  dki^ 
peared ;  aad  this  fiand,  as  well  aa  the  ckima  of  Nich(^ 
to  succeed  to  his  broCher^s  ihare,  prodnced-a  lawsnit  among  -tiM 
surviving  partners.  Five  witnesses  were  examined,  and  from  the  • 
evidence  of  Beildech,  Gutenberg's  servant,  it  was  incontrovertibly 
proved  that  Gutenberg  was  the  first  who  practised  the  Art  of 
Printing  with  moveable  types ;  and  that  on  the  death  of  Andrew 
Dritwhen  he  had  expiessiy  otdered  the  iokiiies  to  be  broken  up 
and  the  charactera  dispersed,  lest  an^  one  should  discover  Jiis 
'  secret'  The  result  of  this  lawsuit  was  a  dissolution  of  partnership. 
The  document  containing  an  account  of  this  trial,  together  with  the 
sentence  of  the  magistrates  of  Strasburgh,  is  dated  December 
1439.  It  was  published  in  the  original  German  language  with  a  • 
Latin  version* 

In  Older  to  pravent  any  misundentanding  that  mig^t  arise  from 
an''apparent  confusion  of  names,  in  reading  any  eaily  hbtoiies  of 
typography,  it  may  be  uselul  to  notice'  that,  in' the  various  docu- 
ments necessary  to  be  referred  to,  John  Gutenbbbg  is  va- 
riously called  Johannis  Gutenberg — de  Moguntia* — Gemefleisich, 
alioi  nuncupatus  Gutenberg  de  Moguntia — Gense/ieisch  Jumur^- 
dictus  Gutenberg — Gansfleuch^  dictus  Suigtioch  vd  Sorgeloch, 

Qutenberg,  after  having  sunk  the'  money  embarked  by-  him- 
bS£  and  his  partners  in  tibe  eSmt  at  Strasburgh,  went,-  in.  1446^  . 
to  his  native  city  Mentz,  and  resumed  his  typographic*  labours. 
Here,  in  1460,  he  engaged  in  a  new  partnership  with  John  Fust, 
an  opulent  citizen,  who  advanced  him  the  capital  necessary  to  esta- 
bHsh  a  new  printing-office,  at  which,  after  many  smaller  essays  in 
the  art,  was  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  1450,  in  large  cut  metal 
typeB,t  the  celebrated  Laim  Bible  wo  much  disputed  upon-among 
b&bliographeis;  the  expenses  incident  to  which'  work  being  very  • 

*  Mogunce,  Mogoonce,  Moguntia,  Mayeiio«^  were  the  todent  nuses  of  die 

city  called  Mewtz. 

t  Nich.  Orig.  Pr.  p.  85. 
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considerable.  Fust  instituted  a  suit  against  Gutenberg,  who,  in 
coQAequence  of  the  decision^  against  him,  was  obliged  to  pay  in- 
terest/ and  also  part  of  the  capital  tkat  bad  been  advanced.  This 
rait  was  foSkmtd^hy  a  dissolotum  of  paitDenhip^  and  the  whole  of 
Goleiiberg's  printing  appaiatiis  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  John  Rut* 
Palmer  in  his  Greneral  History  of  Printing*  mentions  the  incident 
relative  to  the  origin  of  printing,  and  the  story  of  this  Bible,  alluded 
to  in  p.42«  which  are  supposed  to  have  given  hse  to  the  celebrity  of 
that  personage  whose  name  is'so  generally  oonpled  with  the  black 
irt/namely.  Dr.  jpiniflw.t  Since  much  nearer  to  onr  own  times, 
we  have  witnessed  a  bdiiif  in  the  emstence  and  power  of  witoh* 
craft  acted  upon  even  in-  onr  crinunal  conrts  of  justice,  by  one 
whom  we  consider  to  have  possessed  great  and  splendid  talents, 
namely.  Judge  Hale,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  anecdote  con- 
cerning Fnsty  and  shall  therefore  give  the  legend,  either  for  truth 
or  amasement,'  as  the  reader  may  choose  to  take  it.  See  Fusty'' 
8cc^  note* to  chap.  t.  See  also  State  IVials,  voL  vi.  p.  647. 

Anodier  specimen  from  Gntenberg's  press  was  discovert  a 
few  years  since  by  Mr.  Fischer,  among  a  bundle  of  old  accounts, 
in  the- archives  of  Mentz.  It  is  an  almanack  for  the  year  1457, 
which  served  as  a  wTapper  for  a  register  of  accounts  for  that  year. 
•Hub  would  most  likely  be  printed  towards  the  dose  of  1466«-  and 
ma^  consequently  be  deemed  the  mostsndent  sjiecimen'  of  typo- 
graphic printing  ttrtant  widi  a  eertam  date. 

Fust  having,  by  virtue  of  the  judgment  given  Nov.  6th,  1465. 
•become  possessed  of  Gutenberg's  typographic  apparatus,  began, 
i|ith  the  assistance  of  Peter  Schoeffer,  or  Qemsheim^  an  indus- 
trieiis  young  man  of  inventive  talents,  to  print  on  hb  own  account. 
'Seboefe  had  been  probably  initiated  in  the  myiteries  of  the -art 

•  SmsssI  PdsMT  wss  a  priater  hi  Loadoa.  He  waslMittcd  ia  bb  by 
Ail  ■miihiff  bat  Jeat8sd  <fcsmter,  George  Ptfmsaswr.  By  tfaiv  ullisrity  tlis 
(Mifia  of  phodng  is  taad  tojOw  yen  1410;  sad  the  iavsatioa  of  types  to-ihs 
jwn  bstwasa  1440  sad  1450. 

Mr.  Pshasr,  the  itpated  sndior  of  a  History  of  Printing^  which  was  !o  Act 
vfittea  by  Flnfanaaenr.  LeinoiDei  p.  80. 

t  John  Favst  or  Fust,  is  by  maay  topposed  lo  have  derived  bis  name  from 
HmmtuSf  happy ;  and  DocToa  Fam^  seems  to  carry  an  air  of  grandeiw  in  the 
appellatioD ;  but  veiy  enooeonsly  so ;  fur  John  Faustf  or  Fust,  is  do  aiore  thta 
.Me  Ond;  whaaoe  oar  woxd  jbf^Nich.  Orig.  of  Pr.  59  [B.] 
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during  t)ie  oontmnuBwe  of  tlM  toner  piitiwrBhip.  VlMir  Bui 

publicatioii  wair  ft  beaotiiiil  edition  of  Tke  Ptahns,  ftuslied  Angmt 
14th,  1457,  soon  after  Fust's  separation  from  Gutenberg.  This 
is  the  first  book  known  to  be  extant  which  has  the  name  of  thti 
place  where  it  wfu  printed,  with  the  name  of  printtrs,  aa  well  aa 
lAe  liofe  ^fAcjfiflr  whm  it  WW  eMoated. 

Ffom  the  shoit  time  that  elapaed  betweeii  the  diaaotnlioB  of 
paxtaenhip  that  had  aubaiated  befeween  Gutenberg  and  F^at» 
end'  the  date  affixed  to  the  above-mentioned  edition  of  the  Psalter, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  characters  employed  in  its  exe- 
cution Were  all  ready  at  hand ;  and  that  they  had  been  completed 
by  Gutenberg,  previous  to  his  rupture  with  Fust.  In  fact,  it 
doea  not  aeem  likely  that  Peter  Scboeffer,  though  he  ia  admitted 
to  have  improved  the  art  <tf  Letter-foundingy  oonld  have  pfi^Bie4 
the  inatromenta  he  invented  for  casting  fettera,  and  have  caat  the 
characteni  neceasaiy  for  prinlang  so  eooniderable  a  woiIl,  in  the 
short  space  of  eighteen  months.  Another  argument  against 
Schoeflfer  with  regard  to  this  work,  is,  that  the  large  initial  letters 
of  hia  edition  of  the  Psalter  had  already  been  employed  in  former 
impieaiaona  which  wm  indiapntahly  the  work  of  Gutenbeig.  Thf 
initial  letter  B«  of  the  fiiat  paalmy  tona  a  beaiitifiil  apeobnen  cl 
the  art  iir  ite  early  progress.  It  ia  richly  ornamented  with  Ibliage, 
flowers,  a  bird,  and  a  greyhound.  It  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  the  artists  employed  on  the  work  were  both  well-skilled  and 
well-practised  in  their  profession ;  and  that  the  art  of  engraving 
was  no  longer  in  its  infancy.  Various  engravings  and  Jko-mmUe^ 
colonred,  of  thia  letter,  are  to  be  met  with.  Home  has  a  neatly- 
angraved  oopy  of  it  in  hkfk.  He  aaya,  the  lettw  itidf  ii  in  • 
pale  Mm  cohrar ;  the  oraamento  in  which  it  ia  placed  are  rtd:  and 
the  figures  and  flowers  are  transparent  and  whiie  as  the  vellum  on 
which  it  is  printed. 

In  the  Bibl,  Spencerttaw,  thia  letter  is  given  with  a  few  lines  of 
the  text  with  these  cokmri  reversed  thus— the  letter  itself  red,  the 
ornament^  bbte.  However,  I  believe  both  may  be  right ;  for  it  ta 
acknowledged  that  in  thia  and  many  other  instancea^  the  vaciona 
editions,  and  even  copies  of  the  same  edition,  are  varied  in  the 
colour  of  their  omaiuents. 

Ackerman,  in  the  frontispiece  to  Senefelder's  History  of  Litho- 
graphy, has  given  a  copy  of  the  plate  mentioned  above,  as  a  sp^ 
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dmm  of  litfaographic  prartiag  in  etUmn,  wUcli  Im  a  very  good* 

plln  n  i 

coecc. 

Although  the  initial  letters  of  this  Psalter  were  engrav«n  on 
wood,  yet  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  certainly  printed  with  metal 
types,  the  invention  of  which  has  by  Bostoaathon  bMil  ascribed  to 
Feler  Solioefe.  TMmmaM,  homewet,  irho  ma  oontemponay 
witk  kan^  aaaeits^  oa  flia  eontrary^  tliat  GhiAeiibeig  and  Fiiat  hi- 
voted  die  art  of  eaaliiig  ciuactam  fei  lOetal  wiiich  tiiey  hadbdbre 
been  obliged  to  cnt  with  the  hand ;  but  that  Schoeffer  discovered 
a  more  expeditious  method,  which  further  contributed  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  art.  It  seems  evidenty  therefore,  tiiat  the  art  of 
founding  metai  ehaiactm  waa  isvontod  by  John  CKrtenbetg; 
ind  tteit  ifas  irflarwalda  peitetodby  Sehoafo,  oontrifad 
pondiea  for  atiflung  Hkt  mtAem,  For  this  laai  iiiipnyvanmt 
I^ist  rewarded  Schoeffer  by  giving  him  Ihs  only  daughter  in 
mama^. 

We  have  under  the  firm  oS  fust  and  Schoeffer,  the  Psalter  of 
1457,  and  a  reprint  of  the  same  work,  in  \^6Q^The  'Rational 
Dmtmdi,  l469^CkmmHt  PigM  ComtUuimeh  im-^Bibkm 
Lttma,  \4BS^Ubet  Seitus  DeereiaUitm,  1466-*CSefffv  de  Qfiau^ 
1485— and  a  reprint  of  the  same  1466,  quartd  die  Mensis  Februaru* 
Fu»t's  name  appears  for  the  last  time  to  the  Cicero  de  Offidis  o£ 
1466.  All  the  works  subseqi^ent  to  that  date  exhibit  the  name 
of  Schoeffer  *  alone,  who  continoed  to  print  till  his  death*. 

When  the  cilj  of  Montz  waa  taken  by  Adolpbns,  Count  of 
Naaaav,  In  1462,  Fnit  and  Schoeflfer  anfoed  materially  in  ooni^ 
men  with  Ibeir  fUlow-citizens.  Their  workmen  dispersed  them* 
selves  to  seek  their  fortunes ;  and  the  art  of  printmg  was  thus  dif- 
fused over  £urope. 

**  Mariangelus  Accursias,  a  learned  Itidtan«  who  flonrished 
abont  the  beginning  of  the  aixteanih  ccntwy,  wrote  the  Motwing 
lineanpon  theleaf  ofni)oiMitef,t  printed  at  Menta  by  John  IV>t> 
•  John  Fust,  citizen  of  Mentz,  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side 
'  of  John  Shepherd,  was  the  first  that  devised  the  art  of  printing 
'  with  brass  types>  which  he  afterwards  changed  for  leaden  ones* 

*  Jhb  ngniltaioB  of  Sdioemr,  ia  I«tia»  is  OpUio;  in  English,  Shepktri,— 
(kUllerg  signifies,  in  £nglisb,  OaoiM  'Nidi.  Orig. 

t  Diasftawm  the  BMtte  of  the  author,  not  of  the  book;  add  it  wu  a  gmamur 
fc»  boys.— LsBMioe,  p.  IS. 
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*.  ffis  0Oii»  Peter  (Sohoefa;  added  nwny  odicr  impweiiieBtB^  to  flie 

art.***    Lemoine,  p.  13. 

Schoeffer  died  in  1502  or  1603,  leaving  three  sons  printers;  the 
oldest  of  whom,  John,  succeeded  to  hia  father's  .  businesB,.  and 
,eseidfled  his.art  until  1633. 

M  Gutenbeig  .never  wied  any  otiber  than  etther.woodent.  oc  eat 
.  metal  types,. until  the  year  1462.  .  In  1466>  be  was  admitted  mfer 
Atdieos,  hy  ike  Elector  Adolphus,  with.an  annual  pension ;  and 
died  in  February,  1468.  His  elder  brother,  Geinsfleisch,  died  in 
1462.  Their  epitaphs  are  printed  by.  Meerman,  yoL  ii.  p.  154, 
295,  N."  Nich,  Orig.  p,  88. 

These  appear  to  me  the  principal  and  the  mostTslid  anthoriliea 
Ibr  proving  who.is  entitled  to  tiie  honour  of  inventing  Printing  and 
Letter>founding.  Very  learned  and  able  men  have,  it  is  true,  oon« 
tended  strongly  in  favour  of  other  persons  and  other  places.  It 
has  been  claimed  as  an  honour  due  to  Haerlem.  The  Dutch  his- 
*  torian,  Hadrianus  Junius,*  who  wrote  the  history  of  Holland,  in 
Latin,  published  in  1678,  claims  for  the  city  above-mentioned ; 
fltosigning  to  one  Laurentius  CSoster  the  palm  of  being  the  original 
founder  of  the- art.  t  • 

•  •  In  order,  however,  to  satisfy  those  readers  desirous  of  under- 
standing the  authority  and  facts  upon  which  Hadrianus  has  rested 
his  proposition,  I  shall  recite  the  substance  of  the  fable  as  it  stands 
inserted  by  S tower,  with  such  opinions  on  the  subject,  from  other 
Krriters,  as^  appear  to  me  necessary  to  give  the  question  a  fidr  op- 
portunity of  just  decision. 

••  "About -120  years  ago,  one  Laurence  Zanssen  Koster  in- 
habited a  decent  and  fashionable  house  in  the  city  of  Haerlem, 
situated  on  the  market-place  opposite  the  royal  palace."  (This  is 
now  the  Town-house.)  "  The  name  of  Koster  was  assumed,  and 
inherited  from  his  ancestors,  who  bad  long  enjoyed  the  bonourable 
and  lucrative  office  of  Koster  or  Sexton  to  the  cbun^.*'  (Sexton 
approaches  the  nearest  m  office  to  Koster,  but  is  far  distant  in 
.  dignity  us  well  as  profit.)  "  This  man  deserves  to  be  restored  to 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  inventor  of  printing,  of  which  he  has 

•  Slower  turns  this  at  once  into  an  English  name,  by  saying,  **  Adrian  Young,'* 
Graminar,  p.  n.  1  should  father  have  taken  the  cognomen  to  ti|Bify.Uw  junior 
Hadrianus. 
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ben  unjustly  deprived  by  others  who  have  enjoyed  the  praises 
doe  to  him  alone.  As  he  was  walking  in  the  wood  contiguous  to 
the  city,  which  was  the  general  custom  of  the  richer  citizens  and 
ai^  of  leisure  in  the  afternoon  and  on  holidays^  he  began  to  cat 
oet  letten  on  the  beik  of  the  beech"  (or  more  probably  from  a 
pMoeof  dieiiiDerpartof  the  wood  cot  for  the  purpose) ;  "with 
tiieae  lettera  he  enatamped  marks  upon  paper  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, in  the  manner  of  a  seal ;  until  at  length  he  formed  a  few  lines 
for  his  own  amusement,  and  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  his  bro- 
tiiar-in-law''  (or  as  some  aay,  of  laa  daughter's  children).  "  Thia 
soeceediDg  so  wdU he  attempted greaterliiiiigs ;  andbeiiigamaik 
of  geaioB  and  leflectioD,  he  mvented*  widi  the  aid  of  his  brother, 
or  soiHiHkw,  Tlioiiias  PieterisoD,*  a  thicker  and  more  adhesive 
ink,  as  the  common  ink  was  too  thin,  and  made  blotted  marks." 
(This  Thomas  Pieterison  left  three  sons,  all  of  whom  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  regency).  "  With  this  ink  he  was  able  to  print  blocks 
sAd  figares,  to  which  he  added  lettera*  I  have  aeen  iqpecimenB  of 
his  ^ting  in  Ais  mamier.  In  the  beginning  he  printed  on  one 
ride  only.  Hue  was  a  Dutch  book,  intitnled  Spiegai  emer  JMoh- 
(Uni$se.  That  it  was  one  of  the  first  books  printed  after  the  in- 
vention of  the  art,  appears  irom  the  leaves,  which  are  pasted  to- 
gether that  the  naked  sides  may  not  be  offensive  to  the  eyes ; 
and  none  at  first  were  printed  in  a  more  perfect  manner.  Aa  thia 
new  ^wdea  of  traffic  attracted  nnmerona  cnatomein,  thna  did  the 
pnifits'aiiaing  from  it  increase  his  love  for  the  art,  and  his  difi* 
^nce  in  the  exercise  of  it  He  engaged  workmen,  which  was  the 
f!ourcp  of  the  mischief.  Among  these  workmen  was  one  Jan, 
whether  his  snmalne  be  that  of  Faust,  or  any  other,  is  of  no 
gieal  importance  to'  me ;  as  I  will  not  disturi>  the  dead,  whose 
oonsdenoes  most  have  smote  them  sufficiently  while  living.  Hiis 
Jah ,  who  assisted  at  the  printing-press  under  («th,  after  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  casting  the  types,  setting  them,  and  other  arti- 
cles belonging  to  the  art,  and  thought  himself  sufl&ciently  instructed, 
having  watched  the  opportunity,  as  he  could  not  find  a  better, 
packed  up  the  types  and  the  other  artidea  on  Chriataiaa  eve,  , 
while  the  feinily  waa  engaged  in  cdebratix^  the  festival,  and  atde 
away  with  them.   He  first  fled  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to  Cologne, 

*  ForTboons  PMer,  lias  too;  for  Hadriao  says,  **  Thomu  Peter,  his  aoo^o^ 
taw." 
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until  Iw  cdvld  estlkbliflli  blknadf  at  Mnatt,  aft  a  fteodnphoe^nlMNf 
be  might  open  abop,  and  reap  tiie  frmU  of  his  kaaivery.  it  'm  h 

known  fact,  thflft  within  the  twelve  months,  that  is,  in  the  yedf 
1440,  he  pubUshed  the  Alexandra  Galli  Doctrinale,  a  grammar  at 
.  that  time  ia  high  repute,  with  Petri  Hispani  Tractatibus  Logicu, 
with  the  aame  lettera  which  Lameaa  had  oaed.  Thoae  #era  Ilio 
ficatprodnetaof  hiapieaa.  Theae  are  the  priaoipal  ^msaalaaccii 
that  I  have  collected  (ram  creditable  peraons^  far  admncfed  iit 
years,  which  they  have  transmitted  like  a  flaming  torch  from  hand 
to  hand ;  I  have  also  met  with  others  who  have  confirmed  the  same, 
&c.^Ue  then  proceeds  to  relate  what  Nicholas  Gael,  his  school* 
mater,  lued  to  repeat  coooerlBiDg  the  indignatioti  of  the 
bookbiiider  (who  aaiiated  at  the  printtiig-office  of  Lanyan^,  wbfla 
relating  the  particillani  of  the  theft ;  and  to  oonfirm  fhie  wbole-b^ 
the  account  given  of  the  fact  by  Burgomaster  Quulnus  Salesius, 
who  asserted  that  he  also  had  heard  similar  thuigs  from  the  book- 
binder.— The  claims  of  Uaerlem  are  further  asserted  on  the  ground 
ef  internal  eridente.  Several  copies  of  the  Spiegal  emer  Bikfmdb- 
mn^  which  ia  one  of  the  first  book*  from  the  Haeriem  piea8»  aliA 
ezlat,  and  their  appearance  perfectly  coneaponda  with  what  hoa 
been  uniformly  acknowledged  respecting  the  rudeness  of  the  im- 
pression. Mr.  Meerman,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Origines 
Typographtc€B  has  favoured  the  puhhc«  not  only  with  an  accurate 
imitation  of  the  first  page  of  that  curious  book,  but  with  specimens 
6t  the  pfogresaive  improvements  that  were  made  in  the  Haerlem 
pfesa,  in  anbsequent  editions  of  that  work,  and  in  aeveral  other 
publications.  To  these  he  has  prefixed  curions  spedmens  of  the 
first  essays  made  by  Coster,  in  a  little  book  evidently  composed 
for  the  use  of  children.  They  consist  of  the  alphabet,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  two  or  three  other  prayera* 

The  preciae  time  in  which  printing  waa  diacoveied  by  Lanreiis 
ia  not  ascertained;  but  fim  circumstantial  evidenoe  it  is  ooHecte^^ 
that  the  first  idea  must  have  been  suggested  to  Lanrens  about  the 
year  1428,  or  1430.  This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  state  of 
printing  at  liaerlem,  in  1440.  An  edition  of  Donatus  and  the  Latin 
of  the  Spiegal,  under  the  title  of  Speculum  Salutis,  pabUshed  in 
that  year,  indicate  such  easential  impiovementa,  that,  oonaideriiig 
the  innumerable  difficulties  they  had  to  aurmount,  several  yem 
must  have  been  requisite  to  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection. 
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''Hie  priority  of  time  ipliidi  Haeilem  hat  to  plead  ii  a  Btrong 

argument  in  its  favour.  It  was  a  great  subject  of  triumph  to  its 
opponents,  that  the  Dutch  were  not  able  to  produce  the  edition  of 
Doaatus,  printed  in  Uollaiyi,  before  that  which  was  printed  at 
McBfti-  the  only  planpible  «zcn8e  could  be,  that  as  the  art  was 
eonrideraUy  miymocfsd  hm  Us  fint  lude  stated  the  earliest,  and 
note  impeiftet  editions  iveie  destroyed  as  waste  paper ;  this  opi- 
nion is  confirmed  by  a  fact  related  by  Seiz,  who  published  his 
treatise  in  1740,  wherein  he  mentions  a  Dutch  psalter,  purchased 
among  other  books  at  a  sale  by  John  Enschedi.  It  was  bound  in 
leather,  and  perceirisg  the  oover  fastened  to  the  paper  within  by 
tone  slips  of  paicfament  (with  printing  in  a  yeiy  old  chancier),  he 
detsched  tibese  sfips^  and  fiNund,  to  his  sorpiiBe,  that  they  were 
ftagments  of  a  Orammaftiea  Donatt.  The  objections  raised  against 
the  probability  of  the  robbery  are  easily  removed.  It  has  been 
urged,  that  a  printing-press,  with  all  its  implements,  would  be  a 
SMist  inconvenient  thing  to  convey  away  by  stealth.  With  the 
piaciical  knowledge  which  the  faithless  senrant  .must  hare  ap- 
^■iied;  and  the  perfect  modeU  which  he  wonld  carry  in  his  mind, 
ef  the  madiine  neoessaiy  for  his  purpose,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
fliat  any  thing  more  would  be  required  than  a  few  of  the  move- 
able wooden  types  which  at  that  time  were  in  use  at  Haerlem ; 
these  would  be  easily  packed  up  at  a  time  when  the  other  work* 
Ben  were  not  only  absent  firom  their  work,  but  otherwise  engaged* 
Nodifficnlty- could  arise  iioin  their  bulk  to  hinder  their  cwnceaUr 
ttSBt  tfanwgh  the  qi^t*  IM}r  to  previsnt  their  being  carried  off 
etriy  the  nest  mornkig,  tm  soon  as  the  dty  gates  were  open ;  and 
the  day  subsequent  to  the  robbery  being  likewise  a  holiday, 
would,  in  all  probability,  ensure  him  a  retreat  before  his  theft 
woold  be  discovered.  Thus  it  appears  t)uit  the  facts  related  by 
tUs  historian  lEune  not  at  all  incredible*.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
shamii,  that  in  the  confiuion  of  naines  which  follows  this  event 
ia  the  history  of  printing,  he  has  sulEered  the.  thief  to  escape,  and 
has  attributed  bis  crime  to  an  innocent  person." — Staw.  p.  11-16. 

•*  Lanrentius  seems  to  have  carried  the  art  no  farther  than  sepa- 
rate wooden  types.  What  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this, 
Henry  Speichel,  who  wrote^,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  Dutch 
pcen,  intituled  Herifpi^el,  exprssses  himself  thus :  '  Thou  first, 
*  LaofenthiSy  to  supply  the  delect  of  wooden  tablets,  adaptedst 
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wodikn  types,  and  afterwnfds  didst  connect  iStum  wHh  a  t]iieAd'*to 

imitate  writing.  A  treacherous  servant  surreptitiously  obtained 
the  horroTir  of  the  discovery.  But  truth  itself,  though  destitute 
of  common  and  wide-spread  fame^truth^  I  say^  etiU  remaioB/ 
No  mentkm  is  there  in  this  poem  of  metol  iype$r  &  circumttanoe 
wbidiy  had  he  been  robbed  of  such,  as  wdl  aa  of  woodm  'cmi, 
would  scarcely  have  been  passed  over  in  silence/'  * 

Meerman,  pensionary  of  Rotterdam  (says  Mr.  Willet),  has,  with 
honour  to  himself,  stated  the  arguments  used  in  the  coafutation  of 
those  urged  by  the  writers  of  Haerlem,  as  well  as  those  that  seem: 
to  make  for  their  advantage;  if  the  reader  makes  a  false  judg- 
ment on  the  result,  he  is  onJ^  to  Uame  himsdf.  Meennan  hath 
furnished  lum  with  the  means  of  making  a  rig^t  one*  tiioii£^ 
prejudice  in  farour  of  liis  own  comitry  hofli  prevented  lum  from 
doing  it  for  himself.+ 

Several  of  the  points  in  the  preceding  pages,  upon  the  asserted 
invention  of  Coster,  are  so  ably  touched  upon  in  the  admirable 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Willet4  that  I  cannot,  in  justice,  forego  the  ad- 
vantage of  extracting  from  him,  in  preference  to  attempting  the 
argument  in  any  language  of  my  own.  Speaking  of  the  acooniit 
given  by  Junius,§  Mr.  W.  says,  '*  it  should  be  the  first  taken 
notice  of ;  it  is  the  fullest,  and  was  probably  the  first,  and  on 
which  all  the  subsequent  ones  have  been  taken,  as  Malinkrot 
hath  been  veiy  particular  in  his  observations  on  it.  I  will  give 
what  he  says,  altfaou^  it  may  be  thought  tedious.  He  asks 
why  Coster  made  choice  of  the  hark,  not  the  wood  of  &e  beech 
tree,  to  make  his  letters  on ;  the  bark  must  be  too  tender  for 
the  office  assigned  to  them;  secondly,  as  Coster  was  carving 
single  letters  on  this  bark,  for  the  use  and  instruction  of  his 
grand-children,  whether  he  could  hope  to  make  with  his  knife, 
on  such  materials,  snch  correct' letters  as  any  sdiod-maater 
would  have  supplied  him  with?  How  could  he  dispose  tiiese 
letters,  so  as  to  compose  a  toord,  especially  as  he  owns,  in  ano- 
ther place,  that  printer's  ink  was  not  then  found  out  (to  which 

•  Lemoinp,  p.  7. 

t  See  the  €orrespon4^nce  between  Dr.  Ducarel  and  Mr.  Meerman,  in  N.  & 

B.'s  Origin  of  Printinsr. 

J  First  printed  in  the  Archaeologpa,  vol.  xi,  and  reprinted,  1820,  by  Mr. Ho<^7 
son  of  Newcastle.  §  Willet,  p.  21,  &c. 
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I  must  add.  how  could  such  tender  materials  bear  the  stroke  of 
the  printing-press  ?) ;  and  eyen  when  he  had  improved  his  bark 
tjrp^  with  leaden  ones,  simply,  ftod  not  hardened  with  other 
meteJa,  they  must  be  found  unequal  to  this  great  preaanre;  but 
Ut  Burpfiae  is  incfeaaed,  when  he  conaidera  the  number  to  be 
aa  great*  even  after  the  theft  by  Fust,  as  to  make  yesBels  for 
holing  liquors ;  he  thinks  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to 
have  preserved  them,  and  added  such  new  ones  as  might  be 
wanted  to  caxry  on  such  a  lucrative  trade  as  he  aUows  it  to  have 
been;  beaidea/ theae  Teaaela*  m^djB  with  the  leUquea.of  the 
pmnmg  apparatnay  muat  be  made  with  yery  durable  wood,  to 
have  kated  tQl  the  time  of  Junius,  about  140  years,  and  evmi 
Coster's  house  must  have  been  well  built,  as  they  were  then 
mostly  of  wood,  to  have  lasted  so  long ;  but  this  house,  and 
these  vessels,  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  those  early 
writers  who  treated  the  aubject  of  eaily  printing  long  ,  before 
JyoiiiB  took  it  up;  he  urgea  that  Fust  took  hia  time  wrong  in 
committing  the  theft  on  Christmas-day,  aa  iHfat  featiTal  was 
more  likely  to  increase  the  number  of'  idle  people,  whose  cn- 
riositv  to  discover  something  of  an  art  so  carefully  concealed, 
exposed  Coster's  house  to  more  danger  then  than  at  any  other 
time,  and  ahonld  .have  redoubled  his  vigilance;  he  observes 
tet  Feat,  yery  absudly,  encumbered  his  flight  with  auch  a 
yast  load  (CSieyiDier  supposea  qot  leaa  than  l,OOOlb0.)  whiohy 
as  he  was  acquainted  wiUi  the  secret  of  the  art,  he  might  ao 
easily  supply  himself  with,  to  any  place  he  might  fly  to,  and 
probably,  without  a  crime,  have  established  himself  in  ;  that  after 
kis  flight,  and  getting  out  of  a  walled  town,  and  that  better 
guarded  at  tbat  time  than  commonly,  on  account  of  the  riots  and 
debanchefy  inadent  to  jnch  a  featiyalt  he  ahould  atop  at  Am- 
sterdam, within  two  hmura  eaay  waHc,  where  he  might  be 
speedily  apprehended,  as  the  intercourse  between  Ihe  two  towns 
was  incessant;  that  he  should  then  proceed  no  further  than 
Cok)gn,  where  he  might  be  secured ;  and  lastly  to  Mentz,  where 
he  waa  allowed  to  settle  quietly,  and  without  molestation,  or 
eomplaint  to  any  magiibtialea.  about  this  robbery;  he  might 
thus  recover  an  his  types,  &c.  (if  he  could  not  do  without 
Ihem)  and  have  renewed  Ihe  profita  of  such  a  beneficial  trade, 
instead  of  weakly  giviAg  them  up,  and  couv citing  the  remainder 
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of  his  stock  into  drinking-vessels,  or  vessels  for  holding  liquors ; 
but  it  is  laughable  to  hear  an  old  fellow,  Cornelius,  fellow- 
servant  with  Fust  and  Coster,  and  then  eighty  years  old,  threat- 
ening what  he  wonkl  do  with  Fust  if  he  lived  a  little  longer,  and 
toM.  meet  with  bun;  ilie  theft  wee  in  1441,  and  Fust  hted  tiU 
1469,  twenty-five  ye«  after  die  tiieft,  long  enough  to  ha?* 
allowed  Cornelius  time  to  execute  these  threats,  and  when  he 
certainly  was  better  able  to  execute  them.  Malinkrot's  obser- 
TatiooB  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  invalidate  this  account  of 
Junine :  I  ahali  only  obeerre*  that  this  account  of  Junius  is  such 
a  pieoe  of  oratory  as  is  imnecesaaiy  -hi  an  inveitigakiott  of  truth* 
and  aeena  to  be  bnih  ddefly  on  popular  opinion.  Aa  ha  appeaia 
to  be  diffident  himself  of  the  sacceBS  of  hk  teetanony,  he  nraat 
allow  us  to  be  more  so." 

Mr.  Willet,  with  that  happy  perseverance  necessary  to  qualify 
hunself  for  the  pnranit  afler  truth  in  this  controversy,  determined 
to  become  folly  ac^namted  wHh  the  {uractical  part  of  lettei^4dinidT 
hig  and  printing.  Sennble  how  mnch,  m  each  an  inqury,  de- 
.  pended  on  a  knowledge  m  both  branches,  he  took  great  pains  to 
make  himself  a  perfect  master  of  each,  and  found  in  Mr.  Martin, 
hereafter  spoken  of  as  distinguishing  himself  in  cutting  and  cast- 
ing the  types  for  Mr.  Buhner's  Shakspearef  a  ready  and  able 
master.  This  gives  to  his  opinion  an  air  of  sdentiflc  pieciaioiit 
which  it  is  a  pleasnte  to  Mow.  On  the  snbject  of  the  Oxford 
book,  said  to  be  printed  by  Corsellis,  claiming  priority  over  die 
works  of  Caxton,  he  says,  **  The  strongest  objection  to  this  book 
being  printed  by  Corsellis  is,  that  it  is  said  to  be  printed  on 
wooden  types  or  blocks,"  the  only  method  whicht  according  to  all 
aooonnts,  was  used  at  Haeriem.  Messrs.  Bowyer  and  Nichola 
(Orig.  of  Mnt— Adv.  p.  iv.)  oonqpromise  the  dispate  thna.  ^  Thef 
are  of  opinion  thai  the  Oxford  press  was  prior  to  Gaxtm's,  and 
thiiA  tiiat  those  who  have  called  Mr.  Caxton  <  the  first  printer 
in  England,*  and  Leland  in  particular,  meant  that  he  was  the  first 
who  practised  the  art  with  fusile  types,  and,  consequently,  '  first 
brought  it  to  perfection,'  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  Cofaellia'a 
having  printed  earfier  at  Oxford,  with  s^potvfe  eui  iypamwo&d, 
Ute  only  method  he  had  learnt  at  Haeriem*  The  speaking  of 
Oaxtod  aa  the  first  printer  III  England,  in  ikU  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression, 18  not  irreconcileable  with  the  story  of  Corsellis."  Now 
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viitltftysMr.WiUett:    If  dtey  net  tiwir  fidth  on  tlui  fbniida-? 

tion»  they  should  have  taken  care  to  have  seen  the  book.  Mr. 
Herbert,  who  hath  continued  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquitiea, 
B0t  only  saw  it,  hut  examined  it  carefully,  and  hath  given  a  fac- 
limile  of  the  ookBghm,  deohim  nol  only  or  hSm  own  authority* 
bvtllMt  of  the  nort  emiiMnt  printen  to  whom  he  ahowed  it,  that 
it  Is  printed  with  the fiaUe  uparate  metal  type,  and  hot  on  wooden 
type  or  Uocks ;  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  fac-simile  exhibited  by 
hmi,  we  may  safely  add,  that  it  is  performed  with  as  beautiful  a 
type  as  any  we  know  from  the  moat  celebrated  printer  of  that  age. 
Bst  new  the  wooden  types  are  mentioned,  may  I  he  allowed 
to  any,  vith  Heineken,  that  tlie  time  may  oome  whoi  the  writen 
on llda anbjeot  viU be aahamed to  insist  on  them?  Them  is  no 
■wtion  made  of  them  in  Schoeffer's  account  to  Trithemius.  He 
oul y  talks  of  wooden  blocks.  Wooden  types  must  be  too  weak, 
under  any  management,  to  bear  the  press,  and  must  be  soon 
hioken ;  they  could  not  bear  wa.shing  and  cleaning,  they  must 
mmU  with  the  moistnre,  and  Arink  in  drying,  and  ao  never  pie- 
aam  their  tme  ahape  and  inn  Ibr  any  time.  We  know, 
indeed,  tlmi they  wm attempt^  bnt  soon  abandoned;  and  no 
entire  book  was  probably  ever  printed  with  them.  The  notion  of 
the  J'uso-sculpie  so  eagerly  taken  up  by  Meerman,  seems  to  me  to 
be  still  more  ahaiud^  and  I  am  surprised  that  Bowyer  and 
Nichoist  eannent  printers  themselves,  and  theiefeie  competent  to 
have  oorieoted  Meerman  in  endi  an  extravagant  idea,  ahould 
cowtennnoe  and  anpport  bim  in  it;  I  will  venture  te  pronoonoe 
it  impotdbie."'^.  16, 17. 

**  It  may  be  curious,  in  diis  place,  to  trace  the  art  through  its 
several  progresses.  From  the  blocks  of  wood,  which  could  only 
be  ca^loyed  on  the  work  for  whioh  they  were  carved,  an  attempt 
tme  mnda  to  eiit  momable  ietten  on  wood :  but  this,  I  am  aatis* 
ied,  waat  no  fisrlber  than  trials ;  and  if  8choefier's  happy  genius 
bndnot^eeofwed  theartof  easting  flMrfr»Mf  and  outtbg  punches, 
the  art  must  have  remained  imperfect  and  barbarous.  Many 
di^iculties  were  still  to  be  overcome ;  lead  alone  was  too  soft,  and 
a  laixtare  of  hammeied  iion  was  added  to  it :  and  with  this  comr 
poeitioB,  to  which  tm  was  sometimes  added,  printmg  waa  carried 
on  121  latfeeify;  when  chemistry  uras  oalled  in  to  its  aid^  aiid  .by 
the  addition  of  one  pound  pf  ngu/ut  ofauHmony  to  five  pounds  of 
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Imd,  a  happy  and  complete  oonpoiition  bath  been  obtaiued,*  haid 

enough  to  bear  the  press,  and  yet  soft  enough  to  aUOfW  the  knife, 
and  even  the  plane,  for  the  Bubsequent  operations  in  fitting  and 
completing  the  letters  for  the  press.  The  punch,  therefope,  of 
ateel  i  the  mould  of  that  and  wood^  the  matiiz  of  copper ;  and 
tfua  oompoaed  metal,  are  all  that  are  neoeaaary  for  Letter- 
founding."— P.  61, 62. 

'  The  testimony  of  Hadrianus,  then,  is  the  only  docmnent  oa 
which  the  Dutch  writers  have  relied,  in  their  strenuous  efforts  to 
▼indicate  for  Haerlem  its  chimerical  honours.*  But,  surely,  an 
event  ao  remarkable,  ao  gknkma.for  a  country,  would  have  been 
mentioBed  by  ooolonponiy  antfaofa,  had.  then  been  the  leant 
fomidatkm  for.  the  claim ;  yet  no .  INitcih  anther,  nor  any  woik 
whatever  of  the  fifteenth  or  sizteeoith  contury,  makea  .the  lenat 
possible  mention  of  the  fact.f 

Erasmus,  who  was  bom  during  the  life-time  of  Gutenberg 
(1467),  and  who  waa  probably  writing  within  fifty  years  of  the 
alleged  time  of  Goater,  ia  totally  ailent  on  the  aubject.  Mr,  Hccne 
thna  elegantly  amna  np  hia  opimon  on  the  daim  m  finroiir  of  the 
Dutch  pretenders,  the  conduaiTe  argnmenta  which  he  had 

previously  adduced,  "  It  is  evident,  therefore,"  says  he,  "  that 
Haerlem  is  not  the  city  where  the  Art  of  Printing  was  discovered. 
If  we  examine  all  the  authors  without  exception  who  have  written 
in  favour  of  that  city,  we  ahall  not  find  the  leant  ooirtempoiary 
document  on  which  to  support  their  pcetenaions.  Bvery  aasertioii 
they  make  is  reduced  to  the  narrative  of  Junius,  solely  eomposed 
ot  hearsays,  on  which  every  one  comments  according  to  his  taiicy 
or  prejudices.  Yet,  on  the  authority  of  this  fable,  have  the  Dutch 
proceeded  to  strike  medals,  engrave  inscriptions,  and  erect 
statues^  and  other  monuments,  to  the  gkuy  of  the  "  immortal  and 
incomparable  first  printer,  Lanrent  Janssooi,''  whom  they  have 
sometimes  reprssented  to  be  a  disturber  of  the  puUic  peace, , and 
have  condemned  him  as  such ;  sometimes  as  a  sacristan,  or 
churchwarden ;  afterwards  as  a  sheriff ;  then  as  a  treasurer  ;  and 
finally,  as  an  illustrious  branch  of  the  House  of  Brederode,  a 
descendant  in  the  right  line  trom  the  ancient  sovereigns  of.  Hot* 
land."t 

'*  Home,  p.  147.   See  aUo  the  original  passage  in  note  A,  p.  cxvi. 
t  ibid.  p.  148.'  t  Ibid.  p.  151. 
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.  "  Of  all  the  authoTB  .to  whom  the  world  19  Mebtod.for  a  perti* 

lar  account  of  the  discovery  of  printing,  Abbot  Trithemius  justly 
cldima  pre-eminence ;  both  upon  account  of  his  living  nearest  to 
the  time  when  the  art  originated*  which,  he  tells  us,  was,  in  his 
jooageryeait;  as  well  as  his  caie  to  derive  ^hk  iiitel$geiioe  on 
die  sol^eclfiiimtlie.piuest.  sources. ,  We  bpiye  two  nqble  testi- 
BiOBMa  out  of  his  Chroniole ;  one  liom  the  first  psrt»  en|&M 

*  Chronicon  Spanheimtiise,*  wherein,  speaking  of  the  year  1460, 
he  says,  *  That  about  this  time  the  art  of  printing  and  casting 
'  singie  types  was  found  out  ariiew«  in  the  city  of  Mentz,  by  one 
'  JolMk  Gutenberg^  who.  hanng  ^speat  his  whole  estate  in  this 

*  difliealt  diaQOvefy*.  by  the  asslsjapce  and  advice,  of  ..spme.hquest 

*  men.  Mm  Fanst  and  others,  hroa^t  his  undertaking  at  length 

*  to  perfection  ;  that  the  first  improver  of  this  art,  after  the  in- 
'  ventor,  was  Peter  Schoefl'er  de  Gemsheim,  who  afterwards  printed 
'  a  great  many  volumes ;  that  the  .said  Gutenberg  lived  at  Mentz, 
'  in  a  house  called  Zum-jungkm,  but  afterwards  known  by  the 
5  nsne  of  the.  Printing-house/  ^  *  .The  next  passfigie*  idudi 
Is  Ibller,  and  for  its'sbgdarity  and  deeisivenMs  desemv  to  be 
set  down  at  length,  is  taken  out  of  the  second  part  of  Trithemius's 
Chronicle,  intitled  Chronicon  Hirsaugiense :    'About  this  time 

(anno  1460),  in  the  city  of  Mentz,  in  Germany,  upon  the  Rhine, 
f  and  not  in  Italy«  as  some  writers  falsely  affirmed,  the  wonderfol 
'  and  Hli  tkm  wdbmm  art  of  printing  books  l^*  .metsl  Itypes 
'  (dhpgcfamawdO  w  invented  and  devised  by  John  Gutenberg^ 
'  eitiien  of  Ments,  who,  having  ahnost  ethansted  his  whole  estate 
'  in  contriving^  of  this  new  method,  and  labouring  under  such  in- 

*  superable  difficulties,  in  one  respect  or  other,,  that  he  began  to 
'  despair  of,  and  to  throw  up,  the  whole  design ;  was  at  leng^th 
'  atsMted  with  the  advice  and  purse  of  John  Fans^  another  citiseii 
'  of  Ments,  and  happily  brong^  it  to  perfection.  Having,  there- 
'  lore,  begun  with  cntting  charscters  of  the  letters  upon  wooden 

*  planks,  in  their  right  order,  and  completed  their  forms,  they 

*  printed  the  vocabulary  called  Catholicon ;  but  could  make  no 
'  fiuther  use  of  those  forms,  because  there  was  no  possibiUty  of 
'  s^arstmg  the  letters,  whidi  were  engraven  on  the  planks^  as  we 
'  hinted  before.  To  this  succeeded  a  more  ingenious  invention ; 
'  for  they  found  out  a  way  of  stamping  the  shapes  of  every  letter 
'  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  in  what  they  called  matrices,  from  which 
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*  ^ley  «fterw8fAB  outtlieir  lettm,  eNlier  m  copper  or  "tm»  laud 

*  enough  to  be  printed  upon,  which  they  first  cut  with  their  own 

*  hands.  It  is  certain  that  this  art  met  with  no  small  difficulties 
'  from  the  beg^inning  of  its  inyention,  as  I  heard  thirly  yean 

'  floK  Ike  aMath  of  Peter  Sokoeffer  de  Gemheim,  dtim  tt 

*  Menus*  aad  www  fag  to  the  JSnt  LmttHor  ef  lAe  Fot 

*  when  Hiey  webft  ebont  ptinting  tfie  BiUe,  before  they  hidl  vnked 

*  off  tJie  third  quire,  it  had  cost  them  already  above  4,000  florins. 
'But  the  afore-mentioned  Peter  Schoeffer,  then  servant,  and 
'  afterwards  son-in-law,  to  the  first  inventor,.  John  Faulty  as  «e 
'  Iwited  More,  beiBg  t  perm  of  great  iagenniiy,  dieeorend  an 
*eeaiermeAodofcaitiagtoileri,  taadpeifectedt^ 

*  have  Hi  Theee  Ihiee  kept  lh«r  ammer  of  printing  very  seeiet 

*  for  some  time,  until  it  was  divulged  by  their  servants,  without 

*  whose  help  it  was  impossible  to  manage  the  business,  whd 
'  carried  it»  first  to  Strasburg,  and  by  degrees  all  over  Europe. 

*  Thus  much  will  suffice  eooeeniilig  tiie  dieoofety  of  this  wondar- 

ttt,      ftnt  ittvenlom  of  whidh  were  citiiens  of  Meafei; 

*  Aeee  three  tot  diaeo«nera  of  Prmtnig,  viz.  Josm  Gutkn* 

*  BERG,  John  Faust,  and  Peter  Schoeffer,  his  son-in-law, 
'  lived  at  Mentz,  in  a  house  called  Zum-jtinghen,  but  ever  since 
'  known  by  the  name  of  the  Printing-house.'  "-^Palmt'rs  Gm» 
Hist,  ofFfuiimg,  h.  h  ckt^.  mLp.  9, 12;  iU  fuoUd  by  M*Crmy, 

Ido  not  place  much  leliance  upon  the-  evidenoe  of  ttoonnieiits 

and  inacriptions,  in  an  inquiry  hke  the  present:  bntitirfidr  tO 
add,  that  the  claim  of  Gutenberg  is  supported  by  this  descrip- 
tbn  of  testimony.   Luckombe  affirms  that  "  there  is  (that  is,  at 

•  Mr.  Willett  [see  antfe  p.  54]  has  accumulated  a  variety  of  evidence  demon^- 
stratively  conclusive  against  tlie  pretCDsions  of  Haerlem,  and  in  favour  of 
the  claims  of  Mayence  (see  Horne,  p.  cxix,  cxx,  App.).  Mr.  Willett  says,  "  this 
seems  to  be  as  plain  and  as  full  an  account  of  the  discovery  ;i.s  wp  can  expect ; 
few,  if  any,  of  the  discoveries  of  the  ancient  arts,  have  reached  us  so  weil  authen- 
ticated and  explained.  We  have  here  the  son-in-law  of  the  inventor  of  the  art, 
the  .principal  iniprover  of  it  himself  by  the  introduction  of  the  fusil  and  m^al 
types,  giving  tliis  fair  and  modest  account  to  Triihemius,  honestly  giving  to  Gut*« 
enberg  the  honour  of  the  first  invention.  If  his  modesty  and  candour  led  lum 
to  give  up  this  praise  to  Gutenberg,  what  could  induce  him  to  withhold  it 
from  Coster  and  Haerlein,  if  bs  had  known  (and  know  it  he  must)  that  any  luch 
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liaie  be.imt9»  and  wtieh  I  undentttid  fmint  to  Hob  dsy) 

at  Mentz,  in  the  front  of  the  honse  where  Gutenberg  lived,*  an 
mscription  (of  which  the  following  is  a  copy),  which  was  put  vp 
B  the  year  1507." 

JOHANNi  6UTTfiMB&RG]^81  MOQUNTINO, 
qiti  rauivft  «M]iiVK  ifiifBmA*  mmr  miiEiK^iriiAft  imvxkit; 

BAC  AVn  n  OBBP  TOTO  B«iCB  MBBBBTI; 

YVO  VINTIGENiSiS 

HOC  8AXUM  PBp  MOMUMfiNTO  POSUlT« 

Troits/a/tofi. 

•  •  • 

TbIS  STOBB  is  pot  VP  BT  ItBS  of  WitlOEN,  AS  A  TOXBM 
JH  HONOVB  OF  joHN  GvtTBMBBBO  OF  MbMTZ,  WHO 
FIBST  INTBNTBB  PBlNtINO  LbTTBBS  MABB  OF  MBTAL^ 
AND  THUS  BB8BBTBD  WBLL  OF  ALL  TBB  WOBLB. 

From  the  best  attention,  therefore,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
bestow  in  canvassing  authors  and  compilers  who  have  concen- 
trated all  the  important  aigoamits  and  opinions  heretofore 
adduced  to  adTOcate  the  respective  sides  of  this  oontroversy, 
I  think  the  condusion  may  be  sattsfactoirily  drawn:— That,  to 
GUTENBERG  is  due  the  high  appellation  of  Father  of 
Printing:  to  SCHOEFFER  that  of  Father  of  Letter- 
founding:  and  to  FUST  that  of  Thb  generous  Patbom; 
by  whose  means  the  wondrous  ftiscovery,  "  Thb  Nubsb  and 
Pbbsbbtbb  of  thb  Abts  and  Scibncbs^"  was  brought  so 
rapidly  to  perfection. 

Though  not  able  to  learn  the  particular  cause  by  which  they 
were  excited,  we  have  reason  to  revere  the  inventive  faculties  of 
the  author  of  this  admirable  art,  while  we  are  plentifully  regaling 
upon  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Never  were  human  genius  and 
indnstiy  crowned  with  so  rich  and  ample  a  harvest.  Instnt- 
BMDta  have  been  contrived  to  fiicilitate  the  progress  of  the  artificer; 
msrhines  bsfe  been  invented  to  ease  the  toUs  of  the  labourer; 

*  LnwMM  says,    in  dw  huier  court  of  fhe  College  of  lawyers,  by  Ivct 
Wttigeii,  or  V«n%  doctor  oClm^  tai  p  wiwm  of  that  aaifMBly.'''— P.  IS, 
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but*  by  the  ditcovtfy  upon  which  <nir  leflactuuii  have  been  heie 
engaged,  we  aie  to  look  at . the  wbde  inteUectnal  woild  ae  benefitfiBd^ 
exalted,  and  blesaed.  OurkMity  is  awekened  ; '  thought  it  made 

active,  vigorous,  and  permanent ;  knowledge  is  accelerated ;  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  are  wider  and  wider  expanded  ;  and 
virtue^  truth,  and  huDan  happiness  rest  upon  the  glorious  result ! 
, .  Opmer,  who  was  a  native  of  HoUand,  and  who  died  about  1685, 
boBtowa  the  IhUowing  elegant  panegyric  upon  the  Art  and  its  Iih 
▼enter,  '^Thatinthededineof  the  woild;  when  the  last  day  seemed 
to  approach,  so  many  men  ot  accomplished  leaiumg  and  singular 
piety  should  break  forth,  like  bright  stars,  with  unusual  lustre 
through  the  tempestuous  clouds  of  deadly  discord ;  so  that  you 
wonld  have  thought  the  world  had  been  recovered  from  a  long 
disease,  and  grading  reHMSumed  its  lost  strength,  in  the  artsand 
sdences.  This  was  dSected  by  the  assistsnce  of  that  Ar^  which 
from  metal  characters  of  letters  ingeniously  cast,  disposed  in  the 
order  in  which  we  write,  spread  over  with  a  convenient  quantity  of 
ink,  and  put  under  the  press,  has  ushered  into  the  world  books 
in  all  languages,  and  multipUed  their  copies  like  a  numerous 
offspring,  and  has  obtained  the  name  of  Typogiiafht.  This  Art 
of  Printing  was  most  certainly  invented  and  brought  to  light  by 
John  Fanst  in  the  year  1440.  It  is  amaring  that  the  author  of  so 
important  a  discovery,  and  so  generous  a  promoter  of  divine  and 
human  learning,  should  be  unworthily  forgotten,  or  only  casually 
remembered  as  a  mere  artist.  Surely  such  a  person  deserves  a 
place' amongst  the  greatest  benefactiws  of  mankind ! 

I  shall  add  another  extract  from  Lemoine,  to  whom  I  have 
already  been,  and  shall  be  still  more  indebted,  ibr  knowledge 
and  iiiibrmation  respecting  the  first  promoters  of  this  Art. 

""Thus,  in  a  compendious,  but  impartial  manner,  I  have  traced 
the  rise  and  progress  of  an  invention,  the  practice  and  improve- 
ment of  which  has  altered  the  manners  as  well  as  the  opinions  of 
the  whole  world.  Befine  the  invention  of  this  Divine  Art,  man- 
kind were  absorbed  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  oppressed 
under  the  most  abject  despotism  of  tyranny.  The  clergy,  who 
before  this  sera  held  the  key  of  all  the  learning  in  Europe,  were 
themselves  ignorant,  though  proud,  presumptuous,  arrogant^  and 
artful  i  their  devices  were  soon  detected  through  the  invention  of 

*  Lemoine,  page  99. 
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Trpoemphy.  Many  of  them,  as  it  may  naturally  be  ima^ned, 
were  very  averse  to  the  progress  of  this  invention ;  as  well  as  the 
brief-man,  or  writers,  who  hved  by  their  manuscripts  for  the  laity. 
They  went  to  ftr  as  to  attribate  tiiia  Uesied  inventioii  to  the 
Devil ;  and  aome  of  Ihem  warned  their  heaiefs  litom  iiaing  such 
Aholicid  books  as  were  wrifieii  widi  tfie  blood  of  the  Tictims'^o 
defoCed  themselTet  to  Hell,  for  the  profit  or  fame  of  instructing 
others.  Such  was  the  fate  of  its  first  rise ;  but,  like  all  other 
uaeful  inventions,  it  soon  soared  far  above  the  malignant  reach  of 
invidious  objections :  the  more  liberal  part  of  mankind,  amongat  . 
whoaa  it  is  but  jvstiee  to  say  were  some  ecclesiastics,  gave  it  every 
Beeessafy'enooarageinent;  and  kinga  and  piinoes  became,  for  the 
lint  time,  the  patrons  of  learning.  Genius,  like  beaten  gold; 
spread  over  the  world  ;  and  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century* 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  human  mind  ;  for  this  art  brought 
with  it  that  of  discovering  deception  and  exposing  hypocrisy: 
and,  by  its  rapid  multij^ication  of  copies,  more  could  be  accom-^ 
modated  with  the  hibonrs  of  theleanued,  tbmi  befiafe  by  the  tedn 
oos  opetation  of  the  solitary  pen. 

*  The  Rerormation,  which,  from  various  causes,  changed  the  * 
face  and  interest  of  most  of  the  European  States,  was  not  a  little 
forwarded  by  the  ingenuity  of  printing.    This  art  facilitated  the 
reciprocal  communication  of  dispute,  and  alternately  assisted  esdi 
sect  in  mntoaUy  anpporting  their  favoniite  doctiinas. 

"  From  the  mdbtnde  of  books  prodooed  in  the  sixteen^  oen- 
tnry,  tiie  woild  began  to  assmne  a  new  character  ' and  way  of 
thinking ;  and  notwithstanding  the  troubles,  ^vhich  at  that  time 
shook  Europe  to  its  center,  some  of  the  first  order  of  geniuses  rose 
to  enlighten  the  world.  A  Bacon  in  England,  succeeded  by  a 
fioyie,  laid  the  foundatiim  of  the  present  system  of  philosophy,  . 
irittch  Sir  Isaac  Newton  iobeaniiiidly  illostrated  afterwards. 

^  Iti  progress  was  not  confined  to  Eniope^  or  to  the  Euopean 
languages.  It  penetrated  to  the  East  Indies.' '  Some  Danish  Mis- 
sionaries, sent  to  the  African  coast,  had  good  success  in  converting 
a  great  number  of  the  natives,  and  the  Society  for  propagatinGj  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  established  in  London,  sent,  in  16()9,  the 
whole  apparatus  of  a  pfinting-hoiise  to  Tranqoebar,  with  proper 
wotkineu,  and  large  cpiantitiea  of  pifier,  whidi  they  thaidLfolly 
received,  and  hnmediatdly  set  to  work.  They  have  sbce  panted 
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Mrtogtteie,  wad  lemtl  EilMem  languages  tad  cliM«ol;en,  itm 

promoting  their  pious  design  :  and  I  have  shown,  in  the  historical 
parts,  that  it  early  reached  the  inhospitahle  coasts  of  Iceland  and 
Russia,  towank  anno  1660. 

'  ^  Theiuiioiis'Tbmty  historiographer  to  Efiafjf  III.  of  Fiance 
90d  agtett  tiaieQaty  givea  the  iaXkmnag  aoooont  of  its  raeeptkiii 
atBfbaoow: « Asfo  the  Aititf  Pimtnig^  Aey  (tde  M«800fites) 
'  hiril  not  iStte  Qteoftt  niitil  1660;  whan  knas  discoimd  tor  t^em 

•  by  a  Russian  merchant,  who  bought  a  number  of  types,  &c.  with 
'  which  many  neat  editions  were  printed.  Nevertheless,  as  at 
'  that  period  the  Russian  nation  was  equally  clouded  by  sapersti- 

tbot  and  a  comseqiieiit  fear  of  enlightening  the  hvman  mind» 
'  as  oilier  coimtries ;  acme  of  diem  hired  aevml  fellm^  private 
'lo  lntm  an  tiheir  charsoters,  apprehending  Hiat  -pr^ating  might 
'  make  some  change  or  confusion  in  their  religion.  And  yet  not 
^  the  least  inquiry  or  prosecution  was  made  after  this,  either  by 

♦  the  prince  or  his  subjects.' "  * 

The  most  ancient  Russian  printed  book  which  has  been  disoo» 
f«fed,  is  a  Sclavonic  Fsaller;  bearing  date  Km^  1661«  two  years 
after  a  press  was  estsMished  in  Moskxnr.f 
'  It  ii  btated  that  fhere  are  now  fifteen  Printing  Offices  in 
Petersburgh,  ten  in  Moscow,  five  in  Wilna.  In  Revel,  Dorpat, 
Cracow,  two  each  ;  and  in  the  whole  empire,  eight  or  nine  Letter 
Founderies.  The  present  Emperor  has  established  a  Printing 
Ofllee,  oil  a  large  scale,  at  Petmbiugli*  to  whick  is  .now  addiui^ 
aFomidery;  but»to  thebonottr  of  Wnglanit  Ihetrlioile  isnndir 
Ae  'snpemilendanoe-  of  Htitish  artsits,  tbe  Messwms  Riitt*  How* 
ever,  the  press  in  Russia  is  still  under  the  most  severe  shackles 
of  arbitrary  censorship.  Not  a  book,  pamphlet,  or  newspaper, 
can  be  printed  or  drculated  without  this  .previous  submission  to 
despotic  authority :  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  JBnglish  nsnrfpfipeni 
with  the  honomMe  disiinctiom  of  hsnring  Irfanlepawigiaphs  cat  out, 
ordiilwedbyablaekpaftdit  torender  IlieobnQadoQB  parts^iUegible. 

T|i«  coBttttOli  reading  character  and  Isnguauge  of  Russia  is  the 
Sclavonian.  The  copies  of  the  New  Testament  distributed  by 
the  Peter sburpjh  Bible  Society  among  the  Russian  army,  is  in 
this  dialeet.   It  is  said  to  have  been  introdoced  into  Russia  by 

* 

'*  LsDoiai^ p.  100.  t  Bowiioi^  od  Itnarita litantnn^  18S1. 
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CyriUiiB*  Im  llie  mSh  MlQiy;  it  emMtt  of  iofrbf-imo  lMan» 
whereas  the  modem  Rm  Ium  Imly  fhirty-fiTe.    The  Rdsaaii 

languajre  is  one  of  the  richest,  if  not  the  richest  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  contains  a  multitude  of  words  which  can  only 
be  expressed  by  Goanpoands  and  teduodftnt  d^flnitioni  in  ttiy 
[other?]  Borthem  tongiief.* 

little  18  known  respecting  the  remote  parts  of  Africa,  called 
Alyyvmit,  and  even  Hiose  whidi  are  nearer,  as  Moroeeo,  Fez,  &c. 
yet  it  is  certain  they  received  the  Art  early  from  their  neighbours, 
the  Spaniards,  or  Portuguese,  and  encoun^ed  it  for  a  considerable 
tone ;  yet,  whatever  be  the  reason,  scarce  s^ny  footsteps  of  it  now 
mnmin,  if  Mr.  S.  Ok>n,  the  late  French  king's  ambassador  to  tho 
king  of  MooMco,  is  to  bo  beliond,  who.affims,  tiial  uS 
mmee  one  pnnting-honse  in  .it*  He  addp,  that  -it  Is  a  j»iaoe  df 
leligion  among  them  not  to  snfifer  any  oom,  horses,  or  books,  to 
be  eirported  ;  and  that  their  fondness  for  books  is  thfe  greater,  by 
reason  of  their  scarcity,  since  there  is  hardly  a  press  in  the  whole 
empire. 

'  "  The  diffiMion  of  knowiedge»  by  this-  Art,  was  aslnMshing.aBd 
utiL  The  most  higoled^  to*w«0  to  the  most  liboMl  j 
spreading  its  influence.   Even  ^  Jews^r  who  are  tothis  day  so 

tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs,  allowed  the  use  of  this  Art  to 
propagate  their  sacred  books.  Those  palladiums  of  their  faith 
and  liber^  then»  for  the  first  time,  became  mechanically  impressed 
snpaper* 

"  Urns  we  se^  how  eariy  this  Art  was  «ii  mudfiny  to  tim 
spreading  the  sacred  h^t  of  the  word  of  QHoA,  even  among  Aoeo 

of  the  most  confined  and  prejudiced  minds.  Many  reUgious  esf 
tabhshments  in  Europe  encouraged  the  Art  of  Printing,  insomuch 
that  they  established  Printing-offices  within  the  waUs  of  their  mo- 
nssterits ;  aiid»  fin  fiict,  they  were  theiiioet  pfoper.pefsons  ktttnA 
iihstlilihigB.  Ptesessmg  nisfe  knowledge  than  'dm  kity,  and  * 
hsfing  mose  kunne,  they  wn^  te.:hetter  caledaled  to  produce 
works  of  learning.  Thus  we  find  that  in  anno  1465,  was  pub* 
fifihed  an  edition  of  Lactantius's  Institutes,  printed  in  monatierio 
Siubimce/isit  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples»  in  which  the  quotations 
ftoB  the  Greek  anthors  are  printed  in  a  very  neat  Greek  letter. 
"Hie  Qredi  tongue,  i^iich  had  lain  doinlant  for  oentories,  began 

*  BowiiD^ 
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IO'refif«  upon  the  iiiT«atioii  of  the  Gveek  types,  wUch  wai  ^ 
litlle  before  the  tune  of  Aldos.  In  1498,  a  fine  edhkm  <^  Isocralee 

was  printed  at  Milan  in  folio,  by  Henry  German  and  Sebaslian 
Ex  Pantremulo.  But  the  beauty,  correctness  of  his  characters, 
and  number  of  bis  editions,  place  him  in  a  much  higher  rank  than 
his  predeceeeon;  and  bis  books  in  genml  an-the  most  el^fant  of 
the  time. 

*'  I  fear  it  win  it  thought  an  arrogant  attempt  I  have  under- 

taken,  in  thus  endeavouring  to  trace  the  'consequences  of  an  'in- 
vention of  which  I  am  a  devoted  admirer ;  but  I  shall  rely  upon 
the  reader's  candour,  and  beg  leave  to  proceed.  The  seventeenth 
century  ibiind  the  worid  inquisitive ;  ereiy  encouragement  was 
held  out  to  teannng,  and  men  of  talen)a  woe  then  judged*  the 
fittest  for  public  aflbhs.  Such*  as  might  he  expected*  ga?e  ihd 
most  liberal  encouragement  to  every  species  of  knowledge  and 
learning.  Academies  and  societies  were  formed  under  royal 
auspices  ;  institutions,  public  and  private,  vied  with  each  other 
which  should  oblige  the  world  most  with  their  labours.  Mechanics 
were  not  tsidy  in  bringing  to  light  their  inventions  and  improve 
ments  *;  and  it  may  undoubtedly  be  taken  as  a  &et  that  the  publiD 
were  benefited  by  €hdr  united  kbom. 

*  Gazettes  and  newspapers  began  to  appear  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  polemical  zeal  was  now  somewhat  abated*  ' 
but  party  spirit  ran  high  every  where. 

«  The  middle  of  the  present  century  (tlie  ei^teenth)  saw  a  new 
order  of  things  arise  from  industrious  ingenuity*  the  consequence 
of  tiie  extension  of  this  Art  Nothing  will  produce  excellenoe*  or 
superior  effect,  sooner  than  a  rivalship  in  any  art  or  science. 
Printers  multiplied,  and  they  also  multiplied  books.  The  French 
had  long  been  in  possession  of  their  BUdiotheque  des  Sfavans. 
The  Gentleman's  and  London  Magaaine  rose  in  1731  and  1732; 
and  these  were  eucceeded  by  others*  as  the  Universal  in  August 
1747;  andHeviews  and  Annual  Registers  soon  followed.  The 
province  of  these  was,  to  keep  a  shrewd  look  out  upon  the  works 
which  teemed  from  the  press  ;  and  the  former  in  bringing  young  ' 
scions  of  genius  forward,  have  done  the  greatest  benefit  to  learning 
that  posterity  has  to  acknowledge. 

"  Public  spirit  now  dedares  itself  in  fovour  of  )^Mac  exertion, 
and  Printing  aharea  a  libeial  quota  of  encouragement  and  applause ; 
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mA  fion  tEe  wnfeMl  patronage  of  iieaden,  it  caimot  be  deemed 
prophecy  to  dedaie,  that  thin  Art  ie  fui  Terging  to  its  acme  of 
perfectioTi."* 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  cannot  conclude  this  Section  in  any 
«^  am  aoeeptable  to  my  readers  than  by  the  following  Eulo- 
fpm  upon  Ait  of  Plinting.  written^.and  intended  to  hare  been 
fdfaliibed,  by  <be  bte  Bid  Stanhope. 

I  pertieipete  m  die  eneoaumne  bestowed  by  ell  fonner 
eulogists  on  thia  transcendant  art,  which  may  justly  be  considered 
as  the  nurse  and  preserver  of  every  species  of  knowledge  ;  and, 
while  I  look  into  history  for  an  examination  of  the  benefit  which 
■nkind  hat  already  demed  ftoan  it,  I  feel  equal,  or  even  stiU 
me  pleasnie  in  anticipating  tiiat  wbioh  it  is  yet  capable  of 
eiecling,  when,  by  being  perfectly  imfettered  aD  ofer  the  globe, 
it  will  give  rise  to,  and  promote  a  system  of  universal  education ; 
and  when,  as  a  certain  consequence  of  that  education,  all  societies 
will  direct' their  strenuous  efforts  towards  bringing  into  complete 
epnmtion'  that  divine  mofaH^  whkh  has  for  its  basia  tlua  simple, 
batsobiimeniaziiny '  Do  uitoanodierliintiHiich  yon  would  wiah 
'  aaotber  ahoold  do  imto  you/  ' 

Printing,  from  its  commencement,  has  always  had  some  op- 
ponents, actuated  from  selfish  interest ;  who,  in  many  cases,  po8> 
sesaed  such  influence  oyer  their  fellow-men  as  to  corrupt  their 
judgmenta  and  dedrions,  whenever  the  qneation  of  its  advantages 
or  dindvaDAagaa  to  mankind  came  to  be  agitated.  Ihemonka^in 
paftitnlar,  were  ita  inveterate  opposen,  the  great  majority  of  thenar 
aeting  upon  the  spirit  of  an  avowal  made  by  the  Vicar  of  Croydon, 
in  a  sermon  preached  by  him  at  St.  Paulas  Cross,  when  he  de- 
clared, '  We  must  root  out  printing,  or  printing  will  root  out  us.* 
Happtly,  this  superior  art  withstood  their  hostility,  and  it  became 
die  main  engine  by  which  their  artifioea«  invented  to  keep  the 
people  in  mipentitMm  and  tgnoiaaoe,  wlBre  detaoted  and  pnmahed. 

*  llioagh  mnch  good  baa  already  reaolled  ftom  the  nae  of  pri^ 
}et  much  of  what  it  is  capable  of  still  remains  to  be  accomplished ; 
for  its  utmost  utility  is  not  to  be  looked  for  while  there  remains 
any  restraint  upon  its  practice  throughout  the  world.  The  real 
philanthropist  and  phikaopher  cannot  but  view  with  regret  the 
ilite  of  perMcntioii  under  which  pnntu^  labowa  in  moat  of  the 

*  L&moiae,  pp.  100— lOt. 
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Oalhdiac  ooootiies  in  Europe,  wherein  it  remains  ttiU  svlQCBt  to 
the  oooftroi  of  bigottad  fwtciiewagtica^  who  Itel,  as  htmg  ilil  9^ 
plicable  to  themBdres,  all  the  force  of  the  dedaiatioii  of  llie  Vkat 

of  Croydon.  If,  at  the  present  day,  they  are  not  so  bold  as  to 
attempt  to  annihilate  it  entirely,  yet  they  watch  over  the  produo- 
tions  of  the  press  with  such  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and  impose  such 
shackles  npofi  it,  as  not  to  permit  any  thing  to  be  printed  bat 
what  has  a  tendancj  to  iq^Kdd  Ihe  iniqnitont  sjatoik  of  can* 
timiiDg  Ike  people  in  igaonnoe.  Evn  m  England^  it  oanaot  be 
^SsBiroired  that  printing  baa  many  and  powerful  opponents ;  who 
attack  it  under  various  pretences,  sometimes  upon  pretended  al- 
legations of  danger  to  the  state  ;  sometimes  upon  general  allega- 
tions of  injining  society  by  its  lioentiousness ;  and  there  an 
aoam  penona  eran  so  miblnabing  as  lodealaie  their  aTenmRto 
pfintuig,  open  the  groond  that  it  ia  dangaioaa  to  give  a  too  es- 
tended  edaeation  to  the  tower  cdasaea  of  aodelf. 

"  This  part  of  the  subject  might  be  greatly  enlarged  upon  ;  but 
as  that  is  not  my  present  aim,  I  shall  now  content  myself  with  the 
subjoined  extracts  from  Dr.  Knoz. 

" '  The  Art  of  Printing  (he  in  whatever  lig^  it  i»Tiewed« 
'  baa  deserved  leapect  and  attention.  ¥nm  the  ingenailgr  of  Ae 
'  oontrivanee  it  has  ever  excited  ewcbanieal  eanesitsr ;  fnm  its 
'  intimate  connection  with  learning,  it  has  justly  claimtd  historical 
'  notice ;  and  from  its  extensive  influence  on  morality,  politics^ 
'  and  rehgioo,  it  is  now  became  asabject  of  very  iaipartant  spe- 

*  eolation.' 

Contraating  the  good  villi  the  evil  wiacb  aocoaapamea 

ptinting.  Dr.  Knox  c^Mervea^  '  Tboo^  the  perveiaion  of  the  art  ia 

'  lamentably  remarkable  m  those  volumes  which   issue,  with 

*  offensive  profusion,  from  the  vain,  the  wicked,  and  the  hungry ; 
'  yet  this  good  reauUs  from  the  evil,  that  as  truth  is  great  and 
'.will  prevail,  aha  mnat  derive  freah  lastre  by  displaying  the  s«- 

*  periority  of  her  atiengili  ia  the  ooafliet  widi  aepUatiy  /  " 
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SECTION  III. 

Tk  Preface  qflM^oombe,  at  takm  fifm  Amatt  Typographkid  AnttquUiei 
•^Boolcs  esteemed  real  Treasures-— Cicero's  desire  to  form  a  JJbrary^ 
Instances  of  large  Sunis  given  for  Books — Introduction  of  Printing'—' 
The  dorrnfal  of  Scribes  and  Illuminors — Alarms  of  the  Priestcraft 

-  —University  of  Cambridge — Vicar  of  Croydon— Cardinal  Wolsey— 
Share  of  Printing  in  effecting  the  Reformation— 'Frtedcm  of  the  Press 
m^Ut^uhess  of  the  Art — Introduction  into  England — Digression  on  the 
9ahie  of  Books  before  Printing  mat  mvented  Oppotkim  Seribat 
aad  MmU^AXTON,^''JUtmpU  ia  ntk  Mm  ^  tke  ^my^ 
S^idaAm  ^OeArpmmU  agtrnd  km,  mid.  Pn^tjbr  him  JSKr 
lW«f  Weahmuta^hldk  ^  iu  Ljlk  and  Ckarmier^ 
ef  He  Gmmt  Ckett,  He  JSnt  pnsdei  In  Englatid,  l^'^Tkt 
Jhft  afi'wi  CaHofft  T^pe^Fac  Mk^hamckrii^  if  ike  Flrsi 
Printed  Bookf. 

PBBVACB  * 

WHEREAS  it  appeaXB  fitom  leucm  and  antieni  histoiy,  that. 
in  the  most  eaily  ag€B  of  the  ivoild  mankind  had  industriously 
tDTOited  other  means  of  communicating  their  ideas  than  merely 

by  the  voice,  not  only  that  they  might  with  freedom  converse  at  a 
distance,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  preserve  and  transmit  to 
their  posteiity  the  most  valuable  deeds,  and  most  useful  disco- 
veries made  in  the  world  \  they  esteemed  books,  those  curious 
lepositoriea  of  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  men,  as  a  reel 
tiessure,  and  the  happy  possessors,  who  well  understood  the  suh- 
jects  they  contained,  were  caressed  by  the  wise,  and  favoured  by 
the  great,  and  consequently  were  the  only  truly  learned,  with 
whom  ail  prudent  princes  and  philosophers  chose  to  advise. 

*  When  I  decided  upon  inBerting  tlus  PrefiMe,  I  imagined  it  to  hsve  been 
vrittea  by  Mr.  Luckombb,  for  his  Book.  I  have  since  found  It  to  be*  Hr. 
Amii's  Preface  to  the  original  edition  of  his  Typographical  Antiqmties ;  its 
nbe  ii  by  no  means  lessened  by  the  knowledge  of  its  real  author,  but.  it 
OQght  to  have  been  acknowledged.  Some  trifling  alterations  were  made 
ia  die  IsBgoage,  which  is  here  restored;  and  the  paragraphs  added  by 
likembe  are  isdoaed  ia  bradiets. 
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Books  being  thus  vaefiil  and  eiiiMnii»  the  ieanied  tfaoaght  it 
worthy  the  ehief  hhovr  of  tfadr       either  to  compile  or  collect 

those  valuable  tracts,  and  imagined  themselves  distinguished  from 
mankind  more  or  less  as  they  excelled  in  the  bulk  or  goodness  of 
their  libraries:  of  which  I  cannot  produce  a  greater  instance  than 
what  Dr.  Conyera  Middieton  laya  in  the  Life  of  Cicero,  p*  136k 
and  137.  'NorwaBhe(BpealdngofCScero)  leas  eager  in  making 
'  a  collection  of  Greek  books,  and  forming  a  library,  by  the  same 

*  opportunity  of  Atticus's  help.    This  was  Atticus's  own  passion, 

*  who,  having  free  access  to  all  the  Athenian  libraries,  was  employ- 
'  ing  his  slaves  in  copying  the  works  of  their  best  writers,  not  only 
'  for  his  own  nae,  but  for  sale  also,  and  the  common  profit  both  of 
'  the  al&Te  and  die  master;  for  Atticua  was  remarkable,  abore  all 
'  men  of  his  rank,  for  a  family  of  learned  slaves,  having  scaioe  a 
'  foot4>oy  in  his  house  who  was  not  trained  both  to  read  and  write 
'  for  him.  By  this  advantage  he  had  made  a  ver^'  large  collection 
'  of  choice  and  curious  books,  and  signified  to  Cicero  his  design  of 
«  selling  them ;  yet  seems  to  have  intimated  withal,  that  he  expected 
'  a  larger  sum  for  them  than  Gioero  would  easily  spate ;  which 
'  gave  occaaiomtoCicerotobegofhun,in  several  letteta,  to  reserve 
'  the  whole  mimber  for  him  tiU  he  could  raise  money  enough  for 

*  the  purchase/  '  Pray  keep  your  books,'  says  he,  *  for  me,  and 
'  do  not  despair  of  my  being  able  to  make  them  mine  ;  which,  if  I 
'  can  compass,  I  shall  think  myself  richer  than  Crassus,  and 
'  deapise  the  fine  villaa  and  gardena  of  them  aU.'  Again,  '  Take 
'  care  that  you  do  not  part  with  your  library  to  any  man,  how 
'  eager  soever  he  may  be  to  buy  it;  for  I  am  setting  apart  all  my 

*  little  rents  to  purchase  that  relief  for  my  old  age.'  In  a  third 
letter,  he  says,  *  That  he  had  placed  all  his  hopes  of  comfort  and 
'  pleasure,  whenever  he  should  retire  from  business,  on  Atticus*s 
'  reserving  these  books  for  him.'  Again,  in  p.  453,  '  Atticus  lent 
'  him  two  of  his  librarians  to  assist  his  own,  in  taking  catalogues, 

*  and  placing  the  books  in  order ;  which  he  calls  the  infusion  of  a 
'  soul  into  the  body  of  his  house/ 

AjkI  among  other  writers  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Watson,  in  his 
History  of  Printing,  tells  us,  from  an  epistle  of  Antonius  Bononia 
BecateDua,  sumamed  P^rme,  to  Alphonsua  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  lib.  6,  epist.  SigmfiauH  mUd  nuper  ex  FhrtnHa,  &c.  '  Yoa 
'  lately  wrote  to  me  from  Florence,  that  the  works  of  Titus  Livius 
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*  m  there  to  be  wM,  in  yery  haDdeome  books ;  and  that  the  imce 

'  of  each  book  is  120  orowns  of  gold :  therefore  I  entreat  your 

*  majesty,  that  you  cause  to  be  bought  for  us  Livy,  whom  we  used 
'  to  call  The  King  of  Books«  and  cause  it  to  be  sent  hither  to  us. 

*  I  shall  in  the  mean  time  procure  the  moaef  which  I  am  to  give 

*  ht  the  iMrioe  of  the  book.  One  thing  I  want  to  know  of  joor 
'pradience,  whether  I  or  Poggius  have  done  beet;  he»  thai  he 
'  might  buy  a  country-house  near  Florence,  sold  livy,  which  he 

*  had  writ  in  a  very  fair  hand  ;  and  I,  to  purchase  Livy,  have  ex- 
'  posed  a  piece  of  land  to  sale  :  your  goodness  and  modesty  have 
'  encouraged  me  to  ask  these  tilings  with  familiarity  of  you« 

*  Fuewell,  and  triomph.'  There  are  seveial  passages  iHiiph  diew 
the  great  value  and  esteem  of  manuscripts,  and  that  the  manner 
of  their  conveyance  was  by  notaries,  as  tands,  &c. 

[Nor  was  it  in  Italy  only  that  books  were  sold  at  this  enormous 
price,  but  in  France  also,  as  appears  by  what  Gaguin  wrote  to  one 
of  his  friends  who  had  sent  to  him  from  Rome  to  proeore  a  Con- 
eoidsnoe  for  him :  '  I  have  not  to  this  day  found  ont  a  Conoord- 
'  ance,  «xcept  one,  that  is  greatly  esteemed ;  which  Paschasius, 
'  the  bookseOer,  has  told  me  is  to  be  sold,  but  the  owner  of  it  is 

*  abroad  ;  and  it  may  be  had  for  a  hundred  crowns  of  gold.']  * 

I  (the  late  Mr.  Ames),  have  a  foho  manuscript  in  French 
veite  called,  Romans  de  la  Rose  (from  whence  Chaucer's  transla- 
tion^ on  the  last  leaf  of  which  is  wrotOt  CeUfymreottaaupaUttde 
Pto-ifs  quaranU  eonmmi  dor,  mmmtniyr;  that  is,  this  book  cost 
at  ^  palace  of  Paris  40  crowns  of  gold,  witiKmt  lying.  (About 
33/.  6j.  6rf.  sterlinc:.) 

[Galen  says,  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  Third  of  the  Epi- 
dcmicks,  and  upon  the  First  Book  of  the  Nature  of  Man*  that 
'  Pfeotemens  Phikdelphns  gave  to  the  Athenians  fifteen  talents, 

*  with  exemption  from  all  tribute,  and  a  great  convoy  of  provisions, 
'  for  the  autographs  and  originals  of  the  Tragedies  of  Eschylus, 
'  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.^ 

•  Fifty  years  were  sometimes  employed  to  produce  one  single  volume.  At 
Uie  sile  of  Sir  W.  Barrel's  books.  May  1/96,  was  a  MS.  Bible  on  vellum, 
beautifully  written  with  a  pen,  and  illuminated,  which  had  taken  upwardi  of 
half  a  century  to  perform  ;  the  writer.  Guide  de  Jars,  began  it  in  Ua  40th 
year,  and  did  not  finish  it  till  he  had  accomplished  hia  90th,  anno  1294,  in  the 
reifB  of  Philip  the  Fair.    '  • 
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[BnBUQtniit  4iayi,  'The  emperor  FMeviok  III  kneir  m 
'  better  gratuity  for  Jolm  Capnkm,  who  htA  been  Mat  to  bhn  om 

*  an  embassy  by  Edward  of  Wittemberg,  than  by  making  him  a 
'  present  of  an  old  Hebrew  Bible.  Upon  the  whole.  Manuscripts, 
'  or  latber  Bookc»  were  so  io«m  ui  those  days,  that  they  wm 

*  not  sold  but  by  ooiitncts»  «poii  ss  good  coodiltesaiid  seouitles 

*  fts  those  of  sn  estete :  SMnig  many  odi^«istenoes  of  the  like 
'  kind,  there  is  one  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Laon,  in  the 
'  city  of  Paris,  made  in  the  presence  of  two  notaries,  in  the  year 
'  1332/  la  those  times  the  opulent  only  could  piocure  books*  the 
.poor  being  entirely  debarred  by  their  euessife  piioe;  ivhflMB 
nofir,  by  the  Art  of  luting*  books  may  be  proonred  on  ewy 
scienoe,  and  tiie  iaventions  and  impiovemeiits  of  efeiy  art  may  be 
attained  by  people  of  small  fortunes.]  "  ' 

[Another  instance  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  books  were 
held  in  old  times,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the  Manuscript 
Gospels  belonging  to  the  public  Library  of  the  Uniyeraity  of 
Candnidge,  written  in  an  old  hand  in  Latin  and  An^o-Saxons^ 
given  to  Ae  UniTersity  by  the  learned  Theodore  Beta.  . '  Thia 
book  was  presented  by  Leofric,  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter's  in  Exeter,  for  the  use  of  his  successors.'  This  Leofric 
was  Chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  died  in  1071  or  1072  ^  and  by  his  bequest  may  be  oleaiiy  peiw 
ceived  its  Talne.] 

About  the  time  of  oar  king  Heniy  II,  aa  I  have  somevrkere 
reed,  their  manner  of  pablishing  the  works  of  antfaois  was,  to  bare 
them  read  over  for  three  days  successively  before  one  of  the  uni- 
versities, or  other  judges,  appointed  by  the  public;  and,  if  they 
inet  with  approbation,  copies  of  them  were  then  permitted  to  be 
takeOv  which  were  usnally  done  by  monks,  scribes,  iUnminoia  and 
readera,  broogbt  or  trained  up  to  that  purpose  for  their  main* 
tenance. 

At  the  time  that  printing  was  introduced,  and  a  little  after, 
the  Scribes  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  excel,  being  willing  to 
keep  their  places,  and  would  say,  such  a  book  was  old,  and  would 
add»  unprofitable ;  but  auch  an  one  waa  new,  neat,  elegantiy  wrote, 
easy  to  be  read.  Bic.  which  method  of  proceeding,  by  ^e  way. 
may  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  a  good  composition. 
Indeed,  before  this  noble  Art  of  Printing  by  sepaiute  types  made 
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if  Mrtii  WW  foand  out,  there  were  bat  few  authors  in  comparison 
0<l»  gieat  lacWMD  of  learned  men  amce.  Bat  as  the  method  .of 
iiMiioiiiiiHi,'  and  propagating  booihs  hj  wiitmg  wee  exoemMtf 
tedkms  'and  expensive,  so  that  few  conid  encourage  it  bat  toye- 
rei^  pnnces,  or  persons  of  great  wealth,  the  bulk  of  mankind  was 
in  it  manner  deprived  of  those  truly  valuable  advantages  resulting 
frtoL  books ;  which  akme  euffidently  shews  how  greatly  we  are 
Melrtad  tD^  inpeDton  of  .that  aaefiik  or,  aa  I  may  jua^  aaj» 
dtvine  Art  of  Pkintiiig.  We  haer^  nam  no  oooaakm  to  watt  the 
abw  TCBidt  of  the  transcriber,  but  with  a  fitHe  labour  and  easy 
expense  may  store  our  libraries  with  all  the  knowledge  of  our 
kamed  progenitors  ;  and  have  it  in  our  power,  with  a  little  study, 
to  be  masters  of'those  arts,  which  they  only  attained  to  with  the 
jwaiiiHt  labour  and  indnatfy*  And  I  am  peranaded,  if  any  one 
voald  .be  aft  itfie  trooUe  to  oompaie  Ibe  pieaent  body  of  oar 
|ieople,  in  -negard  to  literature  and  (iieir  capacities  in  affidts,  with 
those  of  our  ancestors,  who  flourished  300  years  ago,  when  there 
was  uo  printing,  they  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  this  curious 
ait  hath  not  a  Jittle  oonUibated  to  the  benefit  and  imfooveiiient  of 
flUkindL 

^Aaaa  fwoaf^ingw  far  the  adfranoonent  of  leaning  and 
knowledge  alarmed  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  monks ;  insomnoh 
that  they  deckimed  from  the  pulpits, '  There  was  a  new  language 

*  discovered  called  Greek,  of  which  people  should  beware,  since  it 
'  was  that  which  produced  all  the  heresies  :  that  in  this  language 
'  W  eone  teth  a  hook  oalled  the  New  Teatament*  which  waa 
*4iow  in  every  body'a  Iwadi^  and  waa  full  of  thorns  and  faiipiB : 
'  that  there  was  also  another  language  now  started  np  which  they 
'  called  Hebrew,  and  that  they  who  learned  it  were  turned 
'Hebrews/  Here  in  England,  the  great  Erasmus  tells  us,  his 
ygAliiTiingr  the  New  Testament  in  its  original  language  met  with  a 
psat'deai  of  damonr  and  opposition;  that  one  college  in  the 
Umversity  of  GamJbridge*  in  particular,  abaolntely  finbade  the  nse 
of  it  '  These,*  says  he,  '  object  to  ns  the  feigned  authority  of 
'  synods,  and  magnify  the  great  peril  of  the  Christian  faith  and 

*  fin  danger  of  the  Church,  which  they  pretend  to  support  with 
'  their  shoulders,  who  are  much  fitter  to  prop  a  waggon.  And 

*  tiisaa  'damom  tliey.  diverse  among  the  ipiotant  and  attper> 
aMiomi  popnlaoe>  with  whom,  tuning  tiie  .repatation  of,  being 
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'^eat  diTiMB*  they  we  veiy  loth  to  have  tiior  o|iiiuoiis  ctSkd  m 

*  qaestioo*  and  aie  afraid  that  when  they,  quote  the  Scnptov^ 
'  wrong,  as  thejr  often  do,  the  anfhority  of  the  Greek  and  Hebiew 

*  verity  should  be  cast  in  their  teeth,  and  that  by  and  by  appear 

*  to  be  a  dream,  which  was  by  them  given  out  for  an  oracle.' 
Accordingly  the  Vicar  of  Croydon  in  Sony  is  said  to  have 
expressed  himself  to  the  following  poipose  in  a  sennon  which  he 
preached  aft  Ptoil's  Cms  ahont  tiiis  tinie« '  We  ninst  root  oat 

*  Printing,  or  Printing  will  root  out  us.*] 

[The  discovery  of  Printing  contributed  greatly  to  the  produc- 
tion of  learned  men  in  Europe.  Lord  Herbert,  in  his  Life  of  King 
lieniy  VIII,  p.  147,  supposed  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  stated  the 
efi^tsofthia  Art  to  the  Pope  thus:  '  That  hia  holiness  oqnld  not 
'  be  ignotant  what  dtfene  eflbota  this  new  invention  of  printiBg 

*  had  produced  :  for,  it  had  brought  in,  and  restored,  books  and 
'  learning ;  so  together  it  hath  been  the  occasion  of  those  sects  and 
'  schisms  which  daily  appeared  in  the  world,  but  chiefly  in 
^  Germany;  where  men  begin  now  to  call  in  question  the  prissent 

*  faith  and  tenets  of  the  Church,  and  to  f^'^%m«^  how  ftr  rel^pon 

departed  from  its  primitiTe  institation.    And  that  which 

*  particularly  was  most  to  be  lamented,  they  had  exhorted  lay  and 

*  ordinary  men  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  to  pray  in  their  vulgar 

*  tongue ;  and  if  this  was  suffered,  besides  all  other  dangers,  the 
'  common  people  at  fast  mi^t  come  to  believe*  Aat  there  was  not 

*  so  much  use  of  the  clergy.  For  if  men  weie  persuaded  once 
'  they  conid  make  ihmr  own  way  toOod,and  that  prayers  in  their 

*  native  and  ordinary  language  might  pierce  Heaven  as  well  as 

*  Latin ;  how  much  would  the  authority  of  the  mass  fall  ?  For 
'  this  purpose,  since  printing  could  not  be  put  down,  it  were  best 

*  to  Mt  up  leanung  against  learnings  and  by  introducing  able 

*  penons  to  dispute,  to  suspend  ^e  laity  between  ftar  and  oon^ 
'  troversy.  TiS»  at  worst  would  yet  make  them  attentive  to  their 

*  superiors  and  teachers.*] 

It  may  shew  upon  the  whole  the  notions  which  prevailed, 
and  what  the  contenders  had  to  say,  for  the  space  of  120  or  130 
years  $  which  takes  in  a  period  of  time  perh^s  Uie  most  remark* 
able  of  any  which  our  annals  aiford;  a  period  whenBmiTAXir 
roused  herself  from  amidst  various  snpeistitions,  and  sat  down  on 
the  seat  of  liberty  where  she  now  remains.    I  think  I  may  have 
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lem  to  My,  the  art  of  Printing  had  no  smaU  share  in  the  gknioiu 
Hdonnttioii.  Tlie  Holy  Sciiptunn  weve  printed  in  oar  mother 
tongue ;  and  Ae  people  themaeWea  eaw  the  impositiona  of  the 

moaks,  &c.  This  art  in  its  infancy  was  patronized  by  the  l^imed 
and  great ;  and  they  encouraged  our  first  printer,  William  Caxton, 
to  beg^i  and  carry  on  so  landaMe  and  usefiil  an  nndertalungt  and 
he  gntefoUy  and  honeitty  owned  it  in  hia  books. 

And  here  I  alioiild  be  templed  to  aay  aomeidung  conoennng 
At  fiee  nae  and  liberty  of  the  Pleas,  bnt  aa  it  haa  been  toQehed 

upon  by  tiie  famous  Milton  and  others,  I  choose  to  drop  it,  and 
frankly  acknowledge,  that  it  requires  greater  wisdom  and 
penetration  to  settle  its  bonnda  than  I  am  jayable  of. 


[The  usefulness  of  the  art  is  so  muyersally  acknowledged  it 
needs  no  proof;  every  one  knows,  without  the  invention  of  this 
Art,  the  productions  of  great  men  would  have  been  confindd  in 
the  poaaeetion  of  a  few,  and  of  no  utility  to  poaterity.  In  short* 
what  woold  tim  Modenia  knov  of  the  acjeoeea,  did  not  Printing 
fnmah  tiiem  with  the  diiooveriea  of  the  Anoimita?  AU  the 
etilogiums  we  can  bestow  on  llie  invention,  and  the  honours  we  pay 
it,  are  far  deficient  of  its  merits ;  and,  we  believe,  few  will  deny  it 
when  they  consider  the  vast  expenses  which  our  forefathers  were 
at  to  procure  mennaoripta»  of  which  we  have  giTen  a  few 
iMtwoae.] 
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IMTlmirCTIOll  0»  «BB  AVt  IMVO  BKOLAm. 

The  late  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Cony  ere  Middleton,*  prin- 
cipal Librarian  of  Cambridge,  printed,  in  1735,  a  curious  Dissertft- 
tian  oQDoantiig  tlie  Ongin  of  Prioliiig  in  Rnglaad,  ficom  wbflnoe 

ItivisftooBSteiitQ|Miii<mdeMf«i^  tluit 

the  Art  of  Printing  was  introduced  and  firet  practised  in  England 
by  William  Caxton,  a  mercer  and  citizen  of  London ;  who,  by  his 
travels  abroad,  and  a  residence  of  many  years  in  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  Qennasyt  in  tiie  aftica  of  tiada,  had  an  opportiinity  of  in- 
fonuing  bimadf  of  the  whole  method  and  piooeaa  of  the  art;  and 
by  the  etMxmragement  of  the  great,  and  partionkd^  of  the  abbot 
of  Westminster,  drst  set  up  a  press  in  that  Abbey,  and  began  to 
print  books  soon  after  the  year  1471. 

This  was  the  tiadition  of  our  writers ;  till  a  book,  which  had 
womt  been  olMemd  before  the  Restoration,  was  then  td^en  notice 
of  by  the  earion^  witfi  a  date  of  ita  inipreasion  ftom  Qzferd,  anno 
1468,  and  waa  ooundeied  Imnedialely  ae.»jclaar  proof  andmnnn- 
ment  of  the  exercise  of  printing  in  that  University,  ae?eial  years 
before  Caxton  began  to  practise  it. 

This  book,  which  is  in  the  public  hbrary  at  Cambridge,  is  a 
email  volume  of  forty-one  leaves  in  quarto,  with  this  title :  "  £z* 
poaicio  Sanoti  Jeronhni  in  Symbolam  Apoatolonun  ad  Pqiam 
Lanrentiam:''  and  at  the  end,  "Explidt  ezponoio,  &c  impieaaa 
Ozonie,  &  finite  An.  Dom.  M.cccc.Lxyiii.  xtii  die  Deeembrie.'* 

The  appearance  of  this  book  robbed  Caxton  of  a  glory  that  he 
had  long  possessed,  of  being  the  introducer  of  printing  to  this 
kingdom ;  and  Oxford  carried  the  honour  of  the  first  press.  The 
only  difficoltjr  waa,  to  aoconnt  for  the  ailenoe  of  Jiiatoiy  in  an 
event  ao  memonUe;,  and  the  want  of  ai^  memorial  in  the  Ukdver- 
ttty  itself,  eonoeming  the  establiahment  of  e  new  art  amongst 
them,  of  such  use  and  benefit  to  learning.  But  this  likewise  was 
thought  to  be  cleared  up,  by  the  discovery  of  a  Record,  which 

*  Doetat  MUdklon  appears  to  lunre  bsea  die  tet  English  writer  on  the 
Oaien  ov  Paoitnre  hi  Bi^liad^-^. 
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had  Iain  obscure  and  unknown  at  Lambeth-house,  in  the  register 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  gives  a  narrative  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, drawn  up  at  the  very  time. 

An  aiocount  of  this  Reoord  was  firet  published  in  ft  thin  qinrto 
vohB^^mEnglisli;  wkh  this  tide,  ''llieOrigiiAlBndChowllior 
FrintiBg,  collected  out  of  History  and  £ke  Reoeids  of  tide  Idngw 
dome ;  wherein  is  also  demonstrated,  that  Printing  appertaineth 
to  the  Prerogative  Royal,  and  is  a  Flower  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land. By  Richard  Atkyns,  esq.,  London.  Whitehall,  April  26th, 
16^.  By  order  and  appointment  of  the  li^^t  hon.  Mr.  Secretaiy 
Ifociioe,  letthie  be  printed^  Thomae  Rfcaitt,  haodmz  printed 

It  seta  {bffHi  in  diort»  that  as  soon  as  the  Art  of  Printing  made 

some  noise  in  Europe,  Thomas  Bourchier,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bttr\%  moved  king  Henry  VI.  to  use  all  possible  means  to  procure 
it  to  be  brought  into  England :  the  king  approving  the  proposal, 
fcpatobsd  one  Mr.  Robevi  Tonioar  (who  waa  then  master  of  tbe 
nhtM,  wad  liigliiy  ^  fiwoiir  with  tiie  king)  inlo  Phndeia,  ftmnAed 
wA  money  for  ^e  purpose  ;*  who  took  to  Ua  wsiatanoe'WiHiMBt 
Caxton,  a  man  of  abihties,  and  knowledge  of  the  country ;  and 
these  two  found  means  to  bribe  and  entice  over  into  England  one 
Frederick  CotBeliis,  an  under-workman  in  the  Printmg-house  at 
Haeriem,  what  Mm  Gutenberg  had  lately  invented  the  art,  and 
van  tkea  pamonally  at  mk:  irbadk  OoneUia  was  immadiatefty 
■cnl  down  to  Oxfoid  under  a  guard,  to  prevent  Ida  eaoape,  and  to 
eldige  him  to  the  performance  of  his  contract;  where  he  produced 
the  book  before  mentioned,  but  without  any  name  of  the  printer. 
Those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Atkyns's  book, 
which  is  not  common,  may  find  the  atory  more  at  laige  in  Mr.  * 
Maittaiie'a  Annala,  or  FifanerVi  Hiatoiy  of  Printii^,  ftc-^te  Fott* 
Kram  fSkm  anlhorily  of  tfaia  Reoaid,  aome  later  writem  dechre 
Coradlif  to  be  the  fint  printer  in  Bngland,  Mr.  Wood,  Ike 
learned  Mr.  Maittaire,  Palmer,  and  one  Bagford,  au  mdustrious 
man,  who  published  proposals  for  a  History  of  Printing.  But  it 
is  stiange  that  a  piece  so  &bttlous,  and  carrying  such  evident 
miika  of  fixgeiy,  eould  impoae  ifpon  men  ao  knowing  and  in^i^^ 

*  One  thonsand  luarki  were  judged  aeoessary ;  towarda  which  mm  the 
Aithblshop  eoatributed  three  himdred. 
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For  fint»  The  fiiet  is  laid  quite  wroog  w  to  time  i  neir  the  end 
of  Heoiy  the  eixth's  leign,  in  the  very  beat  of  the  civil  wan;  ulieii 

it  is  not  credible  that  a  prince,  struggling  for  life  as  well  as  his 
crown,  should  have  leisure  or  disposition  to  attend  to  a  project 
that  could  hardly  be  thought  of,  much  less  executed,  in  tinoies  of 
auch  calamity. — Ib»  p.  23.  The  printer,  it  ia  aaid,  was  graciouafy 
leomed  by  the  king,  made  one  of  hb.  awom  aervanta,  and  aeot 
down  to  Oxford  widi  a  guard.  Ice.  all  ^rfiich  mnat  have  paaaed 
before  the  year  1459 ;  for  Edward  IV.  was  proclaimed  in  London, 
in  the  end  of  it,  according  to  our  computation,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  and  crown^  about  the  Midaummer  following ;  and  yet  we 
have  no  ihiit  of  all  thia  labour  and  expenaetiU  near  ten  yeara  after, 
when  the  little  book,  befine  deacribed,  ia  anppoaed  to  have  .been 
pnUiahed  from  that  preia. 

Secondly ;  The  silence  of  Gaxtoo,  concerning  a  fact  in  which  he 
is  said  to  be  a  principal  actor,  is  a  sufficient  confotation  of  it :  for 
it  was  a  constant  custom  with  him,  in  the  prefaces  or  conclusions 
ofbia  w6r]^,  to  give  an  historical  account  of  all  his  labours  and 
tianaactiona,  aa  fiur  aa  they  coocened  the  pnUiahing  and  printing 
of  hooka.  And,  what  ia  atiU  atronger,  in  the  contawation  of  the 
Polychromcon,  compiled  by  himself,  and  carried  down  to  the  end 
of  Henry  the  sixth's  reign,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  expedition 
in  quest  of  a  printer,  which  he  could  not  have  omitted  had  it 
been  true ;  whilst  in  the  same  book  he  takes  notice  of  the  invention 
andbegpmung  of  printing  in  the  tky  of  Menta. 

Ihereia  a  further  circomatanoe  in  Caxton'a  hiatory,  that  aeema 
inoonaiatent  with  the  Record ;  for  we  find  him  atill  beyond  aea, 
about  twelve  years  after  the  supposed  transaction,  learning  with 
great  charge  and  trouble  the  Art  of  Printing ;  which  he  might 
have  done  with  ease  at  home,  if  he  had-  got  CorseUis  into  his 
handa,  aa  the  reooider  importa,  ao  manyyeara  before:  but  he 
probebly  learnt  It  at  Cologne,,  where  he  tealded  m  1471,  and 
whence  books  had  been  first  printed  with  a  date  the  year  before. 

To  the  silence  of  Caxton,  we  may  add  that  of  the  Dutch  writers : 
for  it  is  very  strange,  as  Mr.  Chevillier  observes,  if  the  story  of 
the  Record  be  true,  that  Adrian  Junius^  who  has  collected  all  the 
groundleaa  onea  that  finrour  the  pretennkma  of  Haeriem,  ahould 
never  have  heard  of  it 

But  thirdly ;  The  moatdiract  and  internal  proof  of  ita  forgery 
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if^  ks  Merilmif  'llie  origin  of  printtng  to  Haeileiii;  wliere  Jobn' 

Gutenberg,  the  inventor,  is  said  to  have  been  personally  at  work, 
when  Corsellis  was  brought  away,  and  the  art  itself  to  have  been 
fini  carried  to  Mentz  by  a  brother  of  one  of  Gutenberg's  work- 
as:  Ibr  Uis  oertab^  beyond  all  doabt»  that  piintiiig  was  first' 
^pmnted  and  propagated  fiom  Menti.  Gaston's  testimony  seems 
alone  to  be  decishre ;  who,  in  the  oontimiation  of  the  Polychroni- 
coo,  says,  "  About  this  time  (viz.  anno  1455),  the  crafte  of  em- 
prynting  was  first  found  in  Mogounce  in  Almayne,  &c."  He  was 
abroad  in  the  very  country  and  at  the  time,  when  the  first  project 
and  thftTigfat  of  it  began,  and  the  rudest  essays  of  it  were  attempted ; 
when  he  oontinaed  for  thirty  yoaii*  ra.  ftom  1441  to  1471 :  and* 
as  he  was  particolailj  onrioos  and  inqmsitife  after  this  new  arl^' 
of  wkath  he  was  endearonring  to  get  a  perfect  infermation,  he' 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  place  where  it  was  first  exercised. 
This  confutes  what  Palmer  conjectures,  to  confirm  the  credit  of 
the  Record,  that  the  compiler  might  take  up  with  the  common 
leport^  that  passed  current  at  the  time  in  Holland,  in  &?oiur  of 
Haeriwrn;  or  piobabfy  leoeive  it  fiNm  Cazton  himself :  forlt'doea 
not  appear  that'theie  was  any  snch  report  at  the  timOjT  nor  many 
years  after ;  and  Caxton,  we  see,  was  better  informed  from  his  own 
knowledge :  and,  had  Palmer  been  equally  curious,  he  could  not 
haTe  been  ignorant  of  this  testimony  of  his  in  the  very  case. 

Besides  the  evidence  of  Caxton,  we  have  another  contempoiaiy 
anthority,  from  the  Black  Book,  or  Register  of  the  Garter,  pnb- 
Mied  hf  Mr.  Anstis,*  whae,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Heniy 
VI.  anno  1467,  it  is  said,  "  In  this  year  of  our  most  pious  hing, 
the  art  of  printing  books  first  began  at  Mentz,  a  famous  city  of 
Germany." 

Fabian  also,  the  writer  of  the  Chronicle,  an  author  of  good  credit, 
who  Iwedat  the  same  time  with  Caxton,  though  some  years  yonnger, 
saya,  "This  yere (vis.  Sfith  of  Henry  VI.)  after  the  opyiqron  of 
dy  terse  wryters,  began  in  a  eitie  of  Almaine,  namyd  Mogimoe,  the 

crafte  ol  fcinpr3mtynge  bokys,  which  sen  that  tymt  hath  had  won- 
derful encrease."  These  three  testimonies  have  not  been  produced 
before,  that  we  know  of  ^  two  of  them  were  communicated  by  Mr. 
Baker,  who  of  all  men  was  die  most  able,  as  well  as  tibe  most 

•  Vol.  fi.  p.  161. 
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willing,  to  give  information  in  every  poim  of  ouiioiu  and  unoom- 
ipon  history. 

We  necA  not  pniaue  this  q^eitloni any  fiirtiwF;  the  %mAammB 
ocqanonly  alleged  m  it,  muff  he  amam  Ur.Maitlairey  Fiimei^  te. 
andwediaQ  only  obeerve,  lbalvv«  have  foil  and  antiientic  e?i  Aoace 

for  the  cause  of  Mentz,  in  an  edition  of  Livy  from  that  place,  1518, 
by  John  Schoeffer,  the  son  of  Peter,  the  partner  and  son-in-law 
of  John  Faust:  where  the  patekt  of  pbivilsob  granted  »y 
TBB  Bmvbbob  to  tbb  Pbihtbb,  lSb»  pcdatafy  epMe  of  Sna- 
aiBa»  the  epialie  dacycatoiy  to  tiiB  piiace.  by  IJlricli  Hntten*  the 
e^ade  to  the  reader,  of  the  two  learned  men  who  had  iks-  cave'  of 
the  edition ;  all  concur  in  asserting  the  origin  of  the  art  for  that 
city,  and  the  invention  and  first  exercise  of  it  to  Faust :  and  Eras- 
nuia,  particulaxly*  who  was  a  Dutchman,  would  not  have  decided 
against  his  own  coontry,  had  there  been  any  gwoad  for  the  claim 
of  Haeriem. 

But  to  return  to  the  Lamfoetii  Reeoed :  as  it  waanewr  Aeorief 
b^ore  thapMkaikm  of  AtkM$  hook,  so  it  has  never  siiiee  been 
seen  or  produced  by  any  man ;  though  the  registers  of  Canterbury 
have  on  many  occasions  been  diligently  and  particularly  searched 
for  it  They  were  examined,  vrithout  doubt,  very  carefully  by  arch- 
bialu^  Parker,  fi>r  the  oompQkig  of  hia  Antiqaitiea  of  the  Biilial^ 
Ghiuch;  wheBa*  in.tha life  of  llMmiBa  Boufdwr,  tiumgh  he  ooik 
gratidalea  that  age  on  the  noble  and  nsefbl  invention  of  printing, 
yet  he  is  silent  as  to  the  introduction  of  it  into  England  by  the  en- 
deavours of  that  archbishop ;  nay,  his  giving  the  honour  of  the 
invention  to  Strasburg,  clearly  shews,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  story  of  CorseUii  cooieyed  firom  Hamiem,  and  that  the  Reoovd 
was  not  in  being  in  his  time.  Pahner  himself  owns.  That  it  ia  not 
to  be  found  there  now ;  for  that  the  late  eail  of  Pcmhroke  assured 
him,  that  he  had  employed  a  peibuu  for  aouia  Lmie  to  search  for 
it,  but  in  vain. 

On  these  grounds  we  may  pronounce  the  Record  tobe  a  forgery 
yat  all  the  wiiteia  aboveHOoentioned  take  paina  to  aappoct  ita  eta* 

piece. 

•  •  "  TJic  whole  narrtilivc  is  an  absurd  fabrication,  and  haa  been  treated  with 
proper  rldicaie  and  severity  by  Dr.  Middletoo,  sad  Oxonides." — Dii.  Bib, 
AtUiq,  i.  zcviL 
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Alln%  vlio  by  his  nttiMoC  wntiog 

mi  wn'man,  might  possibly  he  the  moetUor:  for  he  had  an  inter- 
est in  imposing  it  upon  the  world,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
aignment  of  his  book,  that  Printing  was  of  the  Frerogative  Moyali 
k  opposition  lo  the  Ctmpmf  of  Stetioners,  with  w}kom  he  was 
Mipgod  in  Ml  expoinfe  tint  «f  kv,  m  drfeme  the  Kimf^M 
pmieath  radar  wliich  be  frleiBtfid  mne  egdutke  poieen  of  printing. 
For  lie  tdlfl  «e»  tliat  upon  oofuideriiig  the  thing*  he  oofidd  not  Inrt 
think  that  a  public  person,  more  eminent  than  a  mercer,  and  a 
public  purse,  must  needs  be  concerned  in  so  public  a  good ;  and 
the  more  he  considered,  the  more  inquisitive  he  was  to  find  out  the 
IntiL  l^thttiliehad&iniedhiehypotheiiabefixehehadfiDQa^ 
UsBeeoid;  .tdbidi  he  pnUiahed*  he  says,  w  » (nend  to  tr^ 
to  suffer  one  sann  to  be  tntitoled  to  the  wortby  etehievemenls  of 
another ;  and  as  a  friend  to  himself,  not  to  lose  one  of  his  best 
arguments  of  intituling  the  king  to  this  art.  But,  if  Atkins  was 
not  himiflf  the  contiiTei^  he  was  imposed  upon  at  ie&9t  by  some 
moie  cafty ;  who  unagmi  thai  his  interest  in  the  cau6e>  and  the 
woilb  that  be  ibewed  in  pmecnting  il,  would  induce  Imp:  to 
svaBosv*  Ibr  gcnira^  wbateverwas  offinredof  the  l^ind. 

We  have  now  cleared  oer  bands  of  the  Record :  but  the  book 
stands  firm,  as  a  monument  of  the  exercise  of  printing  in  Oxford 
six  years  older  than  any  book  of  Caxton  with  date.  The  fact  is 
sta^  and  what  in  ordinary  cases  passes  for  certain  evidence  of 
tte  a^e  of  hooks  j  bnt  in.  this.,  tbeie  are  sncb  eontnoy  Iscto  to 
bsbnoeit^aadsQi^eicenmstancestotnm  the  BG^thatto  spesk 
freely,  makes  the  date  in  qnestion  to  bare  been  falsified  originally 
by  the  printer,  either  by  design  or  mistake,  and  an  x  to  have  been 
dropt  or  omitted  in  the  age  of  its  impression. 

P.vamp^^f  of  the  kind  are  common  in  the  course  of  printing* 
It  has  been  observed  that  seveial  dates  have  been  altered  ireiy 
artfUfysllsrpdblic8tien»togife  Aesalbeorsdil  of  gieatcs  anti- 
quity. They  ha?n  at  Haeihni,  in  large  qaarlO!,  a  tnnslalion  into 
Ihitch  of  Barthokmmiu  de  proprietaiilme  ftrwmt  printed  anan 
M.cccc.xxxv,  by  Jacob  Bellart:  this  they  show  to  confirm  their 
daim  to  the  earliest  printing,  and  deceive  the  unskilful.  But 
Mc  Bagford,  who  had  seen  another  copy  with  a  true  date*  die* 
oovered  the  cheat ;  by  which  the  i.  had  been  erased  so.e«nwii|^t 

•  The  Rid«r  will    wimt  that  I  am  itiU  copyug.f^  Lvdconbe.— M 
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Ihet  it  was  not  etmy  to  peroeiTe  it.  But  beBides  the  frauda  of 
an  aJftevHsontiifaiioe,  thm  aie  many  fUae  dates  origiiia]ly  giTcor 
by  the  printeis ;  pardy  by  design,  to  laasetlia  value  of  thwr  works, 
but  cbiefly  by  negligence  and  blander.    There  is  a  Bible  at 

Augsburgh,  of  ann.  1449,  where  the  two  last  figures  are  tncBS- 
pOMd,  and  should  stand  thus,  1494 :  Chevilher  mentions  three 
more,  one  nt  Paris  of  ann.  1443 ;  another  at  Lyons,  1446  5  a 
thiid  at  Basil,  14i50;  though  printing  was  not  used  in  any  of 
these  places  till  many  years  after.  Oilandi  describes  three  books 
with  the  fike  mistake  firmn  Meats;  and  Jo.  KodhoC  who  firat 
printed  about  the  year  1470,  at  Cologne,  has  dated  one  of  his 
books  anno  M.cccc.  with  a  c  omitted;  and  another,  anno  1458; 
which  Palmer  imputes  to  design  rather  than  mistake.* 

But  wbat  is  most  to  our  point  is  a  book  fiom  the  famous 
printer,  Nicholas  Jenson^f  of  which  Mr.  Maitlaire  gave  the  first 
notice,  called  Decor  PueUarum,  printed  anno  m.cccc.lxi.  All 
the  other  works  of  Jenson  were  published  from  Venice,  between 
anno  1470  and  1480,  which  justly  raised  a  suspicion  that  an  x 
had  been  dropt  from  the  date  of  this  which  ought  to  be  advanced 
ten  years  fixrward;  since  it  was  not  credible  that  so  great  a  master 
of  the  art,  who  at  once  inT^ted  and  perfected  it»  could  lie  ao 
many  years  idle  and  unemployed.  The  suspidon  appesred  to  be 
well  grounded  from  an  edition  of  TuUy's  Epistles,  at  Venice,  the 
first  work  of  another  famed  printer,  John  de  Spira,  anno  1469 ; 
who,  in  the  four  following  verses,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  claims 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  had  printed  in  that  city  >^ 

Primus  in  Adriacft,  formis  impressit  acnis 
Urbc  libros  Spirfe  genitus  de  stirpe  Johannes. 
In  reliquis  ait  quanta,  vides,  spes,  lector,  liabenda, 
Qnam  labor  Lie  primus  caUmi  auperaverit  artenu 

» 

It  is  the  more  current  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
coniemporaiy  writers,  that  Jenson  was  the  first  printer  at  Venice ; 
but  these  Teiaes  of  John  de  Spiia,  published  st  ttrne*^  as  wdl 
as  the  place,  in  which  they  both. lived,  and  in  tiie  feoe.of*  his 

rival,  Jenson,  without  any  contrsdictioii  from  him,  seem  to  have- 

a  weip!;ht  too  great  to  be  over-ruled  by  any  foreign  evidence 
whatsoeven 

.  •  Haras,  p.  186.  f  See  Sect.  vtt. 
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Tlwie  instenees,  with  many  more  that  might  he  colleeled, 

show  the  possibility  of  my  conjecture ;  and,  for  the  probability 
of  it,  the  hook  itself  affords  sufficient  proof ;  fot,  not  to  insist  on 
vhti  im  Uam  WittaM,  the  neatneM  of  the  tetter,  and  regnterity  of 
ilM  pag»»  te.  mboire  thoM  of  Gaztoii;  it  haa  one  mark  tet  seems 
to  cany  Ae  attttar  heyond  probable,  and  to  make  it  even  certain, 
in.  the  nse  of  signatures,  or  letters  of  the  alphabet  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pat^e,  to  show  the  sequel  of  the  sheets  and  leaves 
of  each  book  :  an  improvement  contrived  for  the  direction  of  the 
boek-biedira     which  yet  WM  not  pnotiBed  or  invented  at  the 
lime  wlMft  Hob  book  is  supposed  to  be  printed  -;  for  we  find  no 
signatme  in  Ae  books  of  Fanat  eir  Sehoefler;  at  Mentz,  nor  in 
the  more  improved  and  beautiful  impressions  of  John  de  Spira, 
and  Jenson,  at  Venice,  till  several  yf'ars  later.    There  is  a  book 
m  the  pubhc  Ubrary  at  Cambridge  that  seems  to  fix  the  very  time 
off  Aeir  isvention,  at  least  in  Venioe*  the  place  where  the  art  itself 
leceived  the  gieatest  improvemeBlB :  Baldi  Ltehura  ngwr  Codfe. 
ftc.  printed  by  Mm  de  Cokmie  and  John  Manthende  Gherretxem, 
anno  m.cccc.lxxiiii.     It  is  a  large  and  fair  volume  in  folio, 
without  signatures,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  book,  in  which 
they  are  first  introduced,  and  so  continued  forward :  which  makes 
it  piobeble  that  the  first  thought  of  them  was  suggested  daring 
flie  tiM  of  ^  imprsssum.  They  were  need  at  Cologne,  anno  . 
1476;  at  Pteis,  1476;  by  Carton  not  before  1480;  but  if  the 
discovery  had  been  bronght  into  England,  and  practised  at 
Oxford  twelve  years  before,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have 
printed  so  long  at  Westminster  without  them. 

Mr.  Palmer,  indeed,  says  that  Anthony  Zavet  was  esteemed  the 
isMDlor  of  sigimtiiies,  and  tiist  tkegr  m  fowMi  in  a  Terence 
printed  by  bim  at  Milaii,  in  1470,  in  which  year  he  first  printed. 
Allowing  them  to  be  in  the  Terence,  and  Sarot  the  inventor,  it 
confutes  the  date  of  our  Oxford  book  as  effectually  as  if  they 

•  In  the  infancy  of  printing,  they  had  likewise  a  Reg'utrum  Chartnrum 
for  the  convenience  of  the  binders ;  to  draw  this,  at  the  end  of  each  volume, 
they  collected  the  signatures,  and  the  lirst  wordji  of  the  first  four  sheets  of 
each  aJphabct.  To  abridge  it,  they  afterwards  contented  themselves  to  express 
the  ^ij^'^nature?,  and  how  often  each  letter  wa»  repeated  j  but  the  registrum  haa 
beea  now       dibiued.— . 

Q 
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wate  of  later  orig^  mt  Veniee,  jn  iihm  Ib  towoii  to  imgiiie  fm 
the  teadinoiiy  of-all  oU  bqoiki.  ' 
<  What  further  confirms  the  opinion  is,  that  from  the  time  of  ibe 
pretended  date  of  this  book,  anno  1468,  we  have  no  other  fruit 
or  production  from  the  press  at  Oxford  for  elevea  years  next 
following;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  press,  estabUshcd 
vith  90  much  paint  and  expense,  coiildbesafoed.tolieeokag 
idle  and  naeleas;  wheieaa,  if  a  conjectnre  be  admitted,  alls  the 
difficulties  that  seem  insuperable  and  inconsistent  with  the  sap- 
posed  sra  of  printing  there,  will  vanish  at  once.  For,  allowing  the 
book  to  have  been  printed  ten  years  later,  anno  1478,  then  the  use 
of  signatoiea  can  be  noofajeetion ;  a  ^Nreign  printer  might  introdace 
jtbem,  Gaxloa  fcSkm  bia  example,,  and  II10  ooone  of  printing  and 
aeqnd  of  boobs  publidied  from  Oxford  wiU  proceed  regularly : —  . 
Exposicio  Saneti  Jeronimi  in  Simbolum  Apostolorum,  Oxan.  1478 
Leonardi  Aretini  in  Arist.  Ethic.  Comment.  ib.  1479 

iEgidius  de  Roma,  &c.  de  Peccato  Originali       *       ib.  1479 
.Guido  de  Columna  de  Historia  Trcjana,  per  T.  R.        ib.  1480 
,Alexandri  ab  Hales,  &c«  expontio  snper  3.1ib.  4e  AsimlL 
r  per  me  llieod.  Rood        -  -  -      ib.  .1481 

Franc  Aretini  Oratoris  Phalaridis  Epist.  e  Greeco  in 
Latin.   Versio. — Hoc  opusculum  in  Alma  Universitate 
.   Oxpniee,  a  natali  Christiano  ducentesima  &  nonagesima 
septuna  Olympiade  feliciter  impressnm  est.  [That  ia]  ,  .1486 

Hoc  Theodoricus  Eood,  qnem  Collonia  misit 
fiangwine  Oermanns,  nobile  pressit  opus ; 

Atque  sibi  socius  Thomas  fuit  Anglicus  Hunte  : 
;  Dii  dent  ut  Venetos  exuperare  queant ! 

.    Quam  Jenson  Venetos  docuit  vir  Gallicus  artem, 
Ingenio  didicit  terra  Hritanna  suo. 

Cslatos  Veiieti.  nobis  transmittere  libros 
....  .C^edite,  nos  aliis  yendimns,  O  Veneti. 

QnsB  fneraft  inobis  ars  primum  nota,  Latini* 
«  ■    '    -  Est  eadem  nobis  ipsa  reperta  premens.f 

•  ■ 

•  •  In  the  *  Additional  Remarks'  at  the  end  of  Bowyer  and  Nichols's  Orijrin 
bf  Printing,  it  is  siigj^ested  that  the  reading  of  the  word  Laimi  might  be  the 
vocative  ease  plural,  0  Romans. 

f  This  word  stood  oriifinally  contructed  thus  pr?t — which  has  been  supplied 
by  Dr.  Middletun  as  premt  iu  and  by  Dr.  Ducarel  as  prtesetu. 
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;    '   QnaniTifl  sejunctos  toto  canit  orbe  Britannos 
Viigilios,  placet  his  lingua  Latina  tameiu* 

These  are  all  the  books  piinted  at  Oxford,  befoie  1600,  tliat 
kife  hitliarta  made  thdr  appeanyBoe  and  .we  haTe  any  oertaiii 
Boliee  of.  We  bam  naerted  the  eoloplioii  and  voiaea  of  Ao  last, 
tecam  diey  ham  aonediing  curioiia  and  1uel»fied  m  We 

know  of  but  another  instance  of  the  date  of  a  book  computed  by 
Olympiads— ilii^ontV  Epigrammatun  libri,  &c.  printed  at  Venice, 
147^  with  ihia  deaignatioii  of  tha  year  al  the  end—"  ^  NaiimUUe 

:  •DmMm  —ThUlftde  Woik  was  ampidoady  iaqpriated  la  t^  pioaa 
Umicnity  of  Ozioid*  ia  the  two  hundred  aad  niactytewath  (Mymplad  from 
IkBifthofChrirt. 

,  [Rcdkaaiag  eMb  (MympieTeni  to  eoaibt  of  ftfo  yean,  iaitead  of  four, 
«he  due  of  tiibi  book  wffl  toooid  with  40  year  I486.] 

Thoodiffle  Rood,  a  Qernwi  bora, 

0*  the  dty  of  GolqpBa, 
Thai  be  Ihta  carioue  book  did  friat. 

To  aD  nea  Biakedi  kaoiva  j 
Aad  bie  goodpirtoer,  Hmmbob  Haate, 

Aa  Kagliibiaaii  bo  wae; 
Now  aid  tbem  Hoaf^t  Oit  lo  they  may 

VMteddDMipin. 

'  A  auM  of  Aaacfljp  BMiTd  Jeaioiv  tap^l 
Thib  Vonodaai  tUe  hkt  tML 

Which  Britaia,  by  her  indostry, 
Dldtobenelfiaiport 

Bagmed  books  to  lead  to  ai, 
WIddi  ia  deep  bna  exod, 

OMse,  OTeaeteuil  yiOdtois- 
WotaaDeteaaelL 

The  Unguage,  Roaiaas,  which  by  you 

So  long  befofo  Wis  kaona 
Is  BOW  at  length  by  as  attda'd 

Aad  ased  with  oar  owa. 
The  BiitOBS  seierpd  fima  the  woiil 

11m«|^  inigO  tnfy  saag, 
lliey'aoir  caa  wdlbli  woriss  poniio 

la  bis  owa  Lstia  toagao. 
G  t 
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CkrUH  ducentemmm  mmgutmm  qimim  Olympkidktmm9,'*  wbere 

the  printer,  as  in  the  present  case,  follows  the  common  mistake, 
both  of  the  ancients  and  modems,  of  taking  the  Olympiad  for  a 
term  of  five  yeans  complete  ;  whereas  it  really  included  but  four, 
and  was  odabnted  tha  fifth;  at  the  Luttnim  hkowiae  of  tiw 
RimumB.  In  our  Oxford  book  ytar  of  fha  Olympiad  ia  luA 
distin^islied,  as  in  that  of  Venice,  io  that  it  might  poeaiUy  he 
printed  somewhat  earlier,  and  nearer  to  the  rest,  in  order  of  tune ; 
but  as  the  7th  verse  seems  to  refer  to  the  statute  of  the  lat  of 
Richard  III.  prohibiting  the  Italians  £rom  importing  and  aeUing 
,  their  wares  in  England  by  retail  9ud*  excepting -books  written  cr 
printed^  which  act  passed  1489;  so  that  this  book  of  Rood's 
could  not  be  printed  before  that  year.  The  third  rerse  rescues 
from  oblivion  the  name  of  an  English  printer,  Thomas  II ante,  not 
mentioned  before  by  any  of  our*  English  writers,  nor  discovered  in 
any  other  book.  But  what  is  the  most  remarkable^  and  worthy 
the  greatest  stress,  is,  that  in  the  sixth  ▼eiae,  the  art  and  use  of 
printing  is  affirmed  to  have  been  first  set  on  foot,  and  pnu^ 
tised  in  this  isUmd  by  our  own  countrymen ;  which  must  conne- 
quently  have  a  reference  to  Caxton,  who  has  no  rival  of  this  coun- 
try to  dispute  the  honour  with  him.  And  so  we  are  furnished  at 
last  irom  Oxford  itsel4  with  a  testimox^y.  that  overthrows  the  date 
of  their  own  book. 

Theodoric  Rood,  we  see,  came  from  Cologne,  where  Caxton  had 
resided  many  years  and  instmolsd  himsdf  in  (he  art  of  printing, 
1471 ;  and  being  so  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  and  particu- 
larly the  printers  of  it,  might  probably  be  the  instrument  of  bring- 
ing over  this  or  any  other  printer,  a  year  or  two  before  (if  there 
really  was  any  such)  to  be  employed  at  Oxford ;  and  the  obscnre  . 
tradition  ni  this  fact  gave  riae  to  tiie  ^tion  of  tiie  record.  But, 

*  This  act  ny8,  "  Provided  always,  that  this  act,  or  any  parcel  thereof,  or 
any  other  act  made,  or  to  be  made,  in  this  ««d  parliament,  thaU  not  azlead* 
or  be  in  prqudioe,  disturbance,  damage  or  impediment,  to  any  artificer,  or 
merchant  stranger,  of  what  nation  or  country  he  be,  or  shall  be  of,  for  briqgw 
ing  into  this  realm,  or  selling-  by  retail,  or  other\?i8e,  any  books  wnrittea  or 
prittted,  or  for  inhabiting  within  this  said  realm  for  the  same  intent,  or  any 
•erivener,  illuminor^  reader,  or  printer  of  such  books,  which  he  hath,  or  shall 
have  to  sell  by  way  of  merchandize,  or  for  their  dweUing  within  this  sdd 
realm,  for  the  exercite  of  the  said  occupatioD ;  this  act,  or  aay  part  thereof 
notwithetandiiig.'* 
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howrwrer  tfiis  be,  it  seems  pietQr  olesr,  that  Caxlon's  beine:  6o  well 
known  at  Cologne,  and  his  setting  up  a  press  at  home  immcdiattiy 
after  his  return  from  that  place,  which  could  hardly  be  a  secret  to 
Bood,  must  be  the  ground  of  the  complimeiit  paid  to  our  country, 
and  this  wy  thing  referred  to  in  the  verses* 
Tlim  is  attotfaer  book,  in  the  pvUiclibnry  at  Cambridge,  with* 
Il»  name  of  printer  or  place;  which,  ftom  the  comparison  of 
its  t3rpe9  with  those  of  Rood,  is  judged  to  be  of  his  printing,  and 
added  to  the  cataloD^ue  of  his  works  ;  but  the  identity  of  the  letter 
in  difierent  books,  though  a  probable  aigumenty  is  not  a  .certain 
one  for  the  identity  of  the  press. 

-  Bssidea  this  eariy  printing  at  OE&nd,  there  ate  ssffeial  proofs  of 
the  naeof  it,  likdwise,  about  the  same  time,  in  the  oTty-of  Loodoii, 
much  eariier  than  some  writers  have  imagined,  with  the  names  of 

the  first  printers  there,  who  are  not  taken  notice  of  by  them ;  viz. 
John  Lettou  and  Will,  de  Machlinia.  Their  productions  were  on 
m  nide  and  coarse  Qothio  character,  moia  rode  than  Caxton ;  and, 
Asm  both  these  printers  in  partnership,  may  be  seen  the  first  edi-' 
tion  of  die  hmm»  littleton's  Tshnres  printed  at  Londoi^  in  a 
small  Iblio,  without  date ;  which  his  great  commutator,  the  tord 
chief  justice  Coke,  had  not  seen  or  heard  of:  for  in  the  preface  to 
his  Institutes,  he  says,  that  this  work  was  not  published  in  print 
either  by  judge  Littleton  himself,  or  Richard  his  son  ;  and  that 
the  first  aditkm,  tet  he  had  seen,  was  printed«t  Rouen  in.Nor- 
anady  ad  tmiamiam  BiekutU  Pymon,  printer  to  king  Henry 
Vm.  They  have  this  edition  also  in  tluB  library  at  CWbridge, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  later  by  thirty  or  forty  years  than  the  other 
we  are  speaking  of ;  which,  as  far  as  we  may  collect  from  the 
•  time  noted  above,  in  which  John  Lettou  printed,  was  probably 
published,  or  at  least  put  to  the  press  by  the  author  himself,  who 
died  ana.  1481. 

We  shall  now  letura  to  Gaxton,  and  state,  as  briefly  as  we  can, 

the  positive  evidence  that  remains  of  his  being  the  first  printer  of  this 
kin£rdom ;  for  what  has  alreody  been  alleged  is  chiefly  negative  or 
circumstantial.  And  here,  as  before  hinted,  all  our  writers  before 
tiie  Restoration,  who  mention  the  introduction  of  the  art  amongst 
us,  grre  him  the  credit  of  it,  without  any  contradiction  or  variation. 
8lowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  speaking  of  the  37th-  year  of 
Henry  VI.  or  ann.  1458,  says,  "  the  noble  science  of  printmg  was 
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aboiil  Urfa  tinift  Ibimd  at  Maguioe  t^^^  Joh^ 

and  WiUiaiii  CSaxton,  of  London,  mercer,  brought  it  into  England, 

about  the  year  1471,  and  practised  the  same  in  the  Abby  of  West* 
minster."  Tnissel  gives  the  same  account  in  the  history  of  Henry 
VI.  and  sir  Richard  Baker  in  his  Chronicle :  and  Mr.  Howell,  in 
bis  Londinopolit,  describee  tbe  place.wbere  tbe  Abbot  of  Weet* 
mineter  eet  up  tbe  fint  preae  fiirOaarton's  use*  m  lihe  Ahnoniy  ot 
Anibiy*  Ai  a  oonfiimalkni  oC  tiiia  opniion,  Ifr.  Rewoonrt,  in  bii 
Repertoriom,  torn.  i.  p.  721,  has  it  thus :  "  St.  Ann's,  an  old 
chapel,  over  against  which  the  lady  Margaret,  mother  to  king 
Henry  VII.  erected  an  alms-house  for  poor  women*  which  is  now 
(in  Stowe'a  time)  toned  into  lodginga  for  aingin|p-aieii  of  tiw  cot* 
le^  The  phcoy  wberein  tbia  obapd  and  abna-^MMae  alood,  waa. 
edled  tbe  Eleemoainary  or  Abnonry,  noir  cormptly  Ibe  Ambry 
[Aumbry],  for  that  the  alms  of  the  abby  were  there  distributed  to 
the  poor;  in  which  the  abbot  of  Westminster  erected  the  first 
press  for  book-printing,  that  ever  was  in  England,  about  tbe  year 
of  CSuiat  1471*  and  idwm  William  Gaztont  citiaen  and  meroer  of 
London,  wbo  tot  broo^  it  into  £nc^and»  praetiaed  it**  Una 
cbapel  waa  m  a  retn^  place,  and  free  from  interruption ;  and  from 
this,  or  some  other  chapel,  'tis  supposed  the  name  of  Chapel  has 
been  given  to  all  printing-houses  in  England  ever  since.*  But 
above  all,  the  famous  John  Leland,  library  keeper  to  Henry  Vill, 
who,  by  way  of  bonoor,  bad  tbe  title  of  "  The  Antiquaiy/'  and 

*  •  •  •  V    Bai^  filprtw  bnNib  boipete  valte  bb  .iii^ 
Em  to  this  day.  Us  braie  a  cnAapL  adis. 

It  li  BMMt  probable  tbit  Cuton,  sftw  tike  manaer  obterred  in  other  moiiM. 
teries,  creeled  Hi  preu  neareiie  of  the  cbipds  attsdifld  to  the  aisles  of  the 
abbey,  ud  Ui  Ftkiting-cjffie§  adght  bafe  eapeneded  the  use  of  what  was 
celled  the  Seripiwium  of  tte  ssme.  NoMauiaioftldB  once  faiterestmg  place 
can  now  he  aeeertidned  $  iadeed*  there  ie  a  strong  presumption,  that  it  waa 
palled  dm  biiaakingalteialiiiasfiirtiiebaildiagcf  Henry  VUdn's  chapel; 
fvt  if  Heaiy  nade  no  acn^le  to  demciiih  the  dnpel  ef  ^  Virgin  (See 
Fennaaf  a  London,  p.  78,  M  Edit.)  in  eider  to  cany  Into  eflhetUa  own  plans 
Ibr  erectiag  the  magaiieeat  one  which  goes  by  hii  own  naaut,  the  oiioe  nf 
the  PHnter  stood  little  chaaee  of  escaping  a  sbidbv  fttel  Aeeofdioff  fb 
•Bagford,  Caxton'a  oflioe  waa  aflerwardi  remofed  into  King-street,  but 
.whenaboat^  or  what  sign,  ii  not  known.*'  8$e  DikMt  7>/».  Amiq,  voL  I. 
p>«i.cil.  ,  •  ,  ■  . 
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liYcd  aw.  to  Guton's  twn  iiiiie,  ezpieMly  calls  htm  the  flnt 
printer  of  England,  and  speaks  honourably  of  his  works :  and  as 
he  had  spent  some  time  in  Oxford,  after  having  first  studied  and 
laken  a  degree  at  Cambridge,  he  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the 
origin  and  hiatoiy  of  printing  in  that  Univenity.  We  cannot 
ibibear  adding*  for  the  aake  of  a  name  ao  celebrated,  the  more 
modem  teatimoiiy  of  Mr.  Henry  Wharton,  who  affirms  'Cazton  to 
have  been  the  first  that  imported  the  Art  of  Printing  into  this 
kingdom  ;  on  whose  authonty  the  no  le»s  celebrated  M.  du  Pin 
styles  him  likewise  the  first  printer  of  EogUnd. 

To  the  attestation  of  oar  historiani^'  idio  are^bar  in  &¥oar  of 
Gazftoii,  and  quite  silent  conoeming  an  eailier  pieaa  at  Osfoid, 
iliewoAa  of  Gaston  himdelf  add  greaf  cftpirmatfcm  s  the  rude- 
ness of  the  letter,  irregularity  of  the  page,  want  of  signatures, 
initial  letters,  8cc.  in  his  first  impressions,  give  a  prejudice  at 
sight  of  their  being  the  first  productions  of  the  art  amongst  us. 
Bat  besides  these  circumstances,  notice- has  been -  taken  of  a 
naasafle  in  onecif  Kia  iwinka,  ikat  ainaiinfi  in'a'-malmer.  to  a 
direct  teatimooy  of  it:--^  Thus  end  I  tMs  book,  Sus.'  and  for  aa 
moehe  aa  in  wry  tyng  of  the  same  my  penne  is  worn,  myn  hande 
wery,  and  myn  eyen  dimmed  with  overmoche  lokyng  on  Uie  whit 
paper — and  that  age  crepe th  on  me  dayly — and  also  because  I 
have  pmayaid  to  dyreree  gentilmea  and  to  my  frendes  to  adresse 
to  hem  aa  hastel j  as  I  myght  this  sayd  book,  therefore  I  have  ' 
piactysed,  and  lemed  at  my  grete  charge  and  dispense  to  ordeyne 
this  sayd'book  in  prynte  after  the  maner  and  foime  as  ye  may 
iitre  see,  and  is  not  wreton  with  penne  and  ynke  as  other  bokes 
ben,  to  thende  that  every  man  may  have  them  attones,  for  all  the 
booka  of  this  storye  named,  the  Recule  of  the  Uistoryes  of 
TVoyeSy  thus  empiynted  as  ye  here  see,  were  begonne  in  oon  day 
and  also  finished  in  oon  day»  fcc**  Now  this  is  the  very  style 
and  hmgnage  of  the  first  printers,  as  every  body  knows,  who  has 
been  at  all  conversant  with  old  books.  Fanst  and  Schoefier,  4he 
mventors,  set  the  example  in  their  first  works  from  Mentz,  by 
advertising  the  public  at  the  end  of  each  that  they  were  not 
drawn  or  written  by  a  pen  (as  all  books  had  been  before),  bu^ 
made  by  a  new  art  and  inTention  of  printing  or.  stamping  them 
by  diaiactem  or  types  of  metal  set  in  forms.  In  imitation  of 
whom  the  succeeding  printem,  in  most  cities  of  Europe,  where  the 
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art  Was  new,  generally  gave  the  like  advertisement,  as  we  may 
see  from  Venice,  Rome,  Naples,  Verona,  Basil,  Augsbuxgy 
Lou  vain,  &c.  just  as  our  Caxton,  in  the  instance  above* 

In  PUny'A  Natural  Histoiy^piiiited  Venice  we  have  tiie  ftl- 
loning  Tenes  ^^ 

Qaem  modo  tarn  ramm  Ci^ieM  viz  ketor  habeiet ; 

Quiq;  etiam  fractnt  pome  legendns  enm ; 
lUttitidt  Venetis  m«  avper  Spira  Jahaaneis 

tuCTlpdtt^i  UbtM  wn  notnits  imoi* 
Fbim  muins  quondam,  moneo,  ealamu8<i|  qplitaiC  i 

Nhb^  labor  iC«di*oMiU&iiigtiiu^  m,moc^ummf 

At  the  end  of  CHoeio*0  Philippic  OrationB 

Aoier  Tupcfi  ooiloi  Jovia,  ande,  quod  aUi 

CoBttiieperea«Otlhiidedditj  UltoradMt 

no  qiim  poacaniiir  in  viuniy 

Bdoenit  pcnnit  sU  opua  ean  tub. 
laqprialt  ak  dK  ipuatuBa  mm  i«tbitiir  amift. 

U^pttdot,  iMtd  ii<Hxiaa»  oomia  vltaeit  h^mo* 

Ja,  a  Spamth  History  of  Rodericus  SantiuB,  printed  at  Rome 

•M  De  mandtto  R.  P.  D.  Roderid  l^iacopi  Mealfaki  Aaclotla 
hijaa  cfo  Ubauuoim  Qammob  aina  odano  aet  piawla  tuid. 
Ubnm  hapfaaiL** 

In  Eusebiua'a  ChrooicoDf  printed  m  Latin  at  Milan 

Otnnibas  ut  pateant,  t&bnlis  impres^it  ahenia 

Utile  Lavania  g^nte  Philippus  opus. 
Hactenus  hoc  toto  ramm  fait  orbe  volumen. 

Quod  vix,  qui  ferret  tsedia,  scriptor  erat. 
Nunc  ope  Laraniae  numerosa  volumina  nosth 

.£re  perejuguo  quaiibet  urbe  legunt. 

As  this  is  a  strong  proof  of  his  being  onr  first  printer,  so  it  is 
a  probable  one  that  this  very  book  was  the  first  of  his  printing. 
Gaxton  had  fimshed  the  translation  of  the  two  first  books  at 

Crologne,  in  1471  :  and  having  then  good  leisure,  resolved  to 
translate  the  third  at  that  place,  in  the  end  of  which  we  have  the 
passage  recited  before.  Now,  in  his  other  books,  translated,  as 
this  was»  from  the  French,  he  commonly  mariu  the  precise  time 
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of  his  entering  on  the  translation,  of  his  fmishing  it,  and  of  his 
putting  it  afterwards  into  the  press ;  which  used  to  follow  each 
other  with  little  or  no  intermission,  and  were  generally  completed 
fHfdim  tlM  onnpM  of  a  few  nioBths;  to  tiiit  m  tiM  pme&t 
<BMe,  iKfter  he  liad  finifllied  the  tnndeticm,  whidi  nmet  be  m  or 
toon  after  1471,  it  is  iMft  likely  lint  he  wonM  delay  the  impressieii 
longer  than  was  necessary  for  the  preparing  his  materials  ;  espe- 
cially as  he  was  engaged  by  promise  to  his  friends,  who  seem  to 
hare  been  pressing  and  in  haete»  to  delifer  eopiea  of  it  to  them  aa 
aoon  aa  poaaible. 

But  aa  in  the  caae  of  the  fiiat  printer^  ao  in  thia  of  hia  lint 
«oik»  we  have  a  testimony  also  from  himsdf  in  ftfonr  of  this 
book  :  for  we  have  obserred  that,  in  the  recital  of  his  works,  he 
mentions  it  the  first  in  order,  before  "  the  Boke  of  Chesse,"  which 
seems  to  be  a  good  argument  of  its  bdng  actually  the  first. 

When  I  had  accomplished  dyreta  weikya  and  hyatoiya  trana- 
lated  oat  of  Frenshe  into  Bnglyshe  at  the  leqneste  of  oertayn 
loides,  ladyes,  and  gentylmen,  as  the  Recuyel  of  the  Hystoryes  of 
Troye,  the  Boke  of  Chesse,  the  Hystorye  of  Jason,  the  Hystorye 
of  the  Mirrour  of  the  World — I  have  submysed  myself  to  translate 
into  Bnglyshe  the  Legende  of  Sayntes,  called  Legenda  Aniea  in 
Lai^  and  Wylyam,  Erie  of  Arondel«  desyved  me— and  pro* 
mysed  to  take  a  resonyble  quantyte  of  them— aente  to  me  n, 
worshipful  gentylman— -promysing  that  my  sayd  lord  should, 
durying  my  lyf,  give  and  graunt  to  me  a  yerely  fee,  that  is  to 
npte,  a  bucke  in  somnier  and  a  doo  in  wynter,''  &c. 

All  thia,  added  to  the  common  marks  of  earlier  antiqni^t 
which  are  more  obaerTable  in  thia  than  in  any  other  of  hia  hooka* 
fii.  the  mdeneaa  of  the  letter,  the  inconectnesa  of  the  language^ 
and  the  greater  mixture  of  French  words  than  in  his  later  pieces, 
makes  us  conclude  it  to  be  his  first  work,  executed  when  he  came 
fresh  from  a  long  residence  in  foreign  parts.  Nay,  there  are 
aoBse  circnmatancea  to  make  na  bdiere  that  it  was  actually  printed 
abroad  at  Cologne,  where  he  finished  the  tianslatinn,  and  wheie 
he  had  been  practising  and  learning  the  art ;  fbr,  after  the  acooont 
given  above,  of  his  having  learnt  to  print,  he  immediately  adds, 
'*  whiche  boke  I  have  presented  to  my  said  redoubtid  lady 
Maigrete,  Duchesse  of  Burgoyne,  8ic.  and  she  hath  well  acceptid 
hit,  and  laigefy  rewaided  me,**  &c.  which  seems  to  imply  his 
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eontiBiHuioe  abrotd  tHl  after  die  impraeioiras  wdl  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  book.  The  conjecture  is  much  strengthened  by 
anotfaer  fact  attested  of  him->-that  he  did  really  print  at  Cologne 
the  first  edition  of  Bartholomaus  de proprietatibus  rertm,  in  Latin; 
.jjrhjdi  is  affimcd  by  Wyokyn  de  Worde/  in  an  EngUah  editioii  • 
jBf  Ihtt  MM  book,  in  Ihe  fiUowbg 

'  AndalBocf  ywurclMryteb«MeiAi«BHinbtMaoe 
^  llie  ibiik  of  WniianCSu^int  prints 

la  Litaa  toi^pM  al  Cole|B,  hinidf  to  idf^^ 
lliat  every  weO  diipofyd  nuui  nay  thereon  loke. 

It  is  certain  that  the  same  book  wis  printed  at  Cologne,  by 
Jo.  Koelholf,  and  the  first  tfaa$  appeals  of  hia  printing*  1470, 
whilst  .Caztan  was  at  the  place  and  busying  himself  in  the  art ; 

and  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  encourager  and  promoter 
of  the  work,  or  to  have  furnished  the  expense  of  it,  he  might 
possibly*,  on  that  account  be  considered  at  home  as  the  author 
.ofit  .   .  . 

It  is  now  time  to  draw  to  a  condusion*  to  avoid  being  e«isaied 
for.  spending  too  much  pains  on  an  argument  so  inconsiderable ; 
where  the  only  view  is  to  set  right  some  points  of  history  that 
have  been  falsely  or  negligently  treated  by  our  writers,  and,  above 
ally  to  do  a  piece  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  our  worthy  coun- 
tryman, WILUAM  CAXTON*  and  not  sufier  him  to  be  robbed 
of  the  i^oiy  so  deaiiy  due  to  him  of  haiing  first  jntrodnoed  into 
tiiia  kingdom  an  art  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  mankind :  a  kind 
of  merit  thaty  in  the  sense  of  all  nations,  gives  the  best  title  to 
true  praise,  and  the  best  claim  to  be  commemorated  with  honour 
to  posterity :  and  it  ought  to  be  inscribed  on  his  monimient,  what 
is  dechtfed  of  another  printer,  Barthokmeos  Bottonns  of  Reggio— » 

•*  PbIKUS  nOO  IK  FATBIA  MOnO  GHAKTAS  MM  SXONAVt,  BT 
NOTVS  BIBLIOPOLA  FUX,'*.ftc.* 


THE  first  biographer  of  Caxton  was  the  reverend  John  Lewis, 
minister  of  Margate,  in  Kent,  the  early  frioid  and  patron  of  Mr. 
Ames:  in  1737  he  published  The  life  of  Mayster WyOyani 
C^oton  of  the  Wealde  of  Kent ;  the  first  Printer  in  England.  In 

*  So  ftr  Lttckombc. 
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of  Pryntyng  in  England,  during  his  time,  till  1493.  Collected  by 
John  Lewis,  Minister  of  Mergate  in  Kent royal  8vo. 

He  was  a  native  of  that  part  of  Kent  which  waa  formerly  de^ 
nominated  the.  ikoa  the  wood  iiritk^wfaifih  it  abounded  s 

Imt  tlie  exact  tine  of  hie  birth  hie  not  benieoonied  by  hie-hio*' 
graphen.^  In  his  piefiice  to  The  Hiatoty  of  TtOf,  Gaxton  baa 
mentioned  the  place  of  his  nativity,  but  unfortunately  the  day,  the 
month,  and  even  the  year,  are  alike  omitted.  Circumstances, 
bQwever*  C4|)pear  to  supply  this  deficiency ;  and  from  their  con*^ 
currence,  we  are  enabled,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  preciaioo*  -to 
fix  the  tinie  of  bia  biith  about  the  year  1412.  Qf  lya  parang 
litde  move  ia  known»  tiian  tiiai  Ihey  weie  FftapefltaMft  hi-  'theiff 
ehaiacter,  anddeeentintfattreifciuiatanoes;  but  nothing  appears 
in  tl^ir  history  to  require  any  digressive  retrospection.  In  ano- 
ther preface  Caxton  informs  us,  that  he  received  his  learning 
InMa.his  parents.  .  This,  however,  his  biographer  intimates^ 
^wif^nttkA  to  nothing  more  than  reading,  writing,  and  a  knowledgf 
of  aritfamelie :  winch,  in  thoae  dava  of  daricnaaa.  inidnded  no 
annU  portion  of  a  fibend  education;  andof  thialeaining»  heie? 
ceived  the  greater  part  from  bis  mother. 

As  nothing  is  known  of  his  early  years,  it  is  probable  that  he 
reaiaiiied  under  the  paternal  roof  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
eefenteen  or  eighteen,  at  which  time  he  waa  removed  to  J/vnik% 
and  pnt  an  apprentioe  with  Mr.  Robert  Inige*  an  eminent  nMScei^ 
in  the  pariah  of  St  Olave'a,  Okl  Jewiy.  Tliia  gendeman  wai 
chosen  sheriff  in  1430,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  in  1439.  It  appears  that  Caxtou  served  him  with 
much  fidelity ;  since,  as  a  testimony  of  his  esteem,  he  bequeathed 
to  him  a  legacy  of  20  maik|(,t  whtch^  at  this  peiiod*  was  no  inr 
conaideinble  snm. 

Gaidoii*  on  the  death  of  hia  master^  and  on  leoemng  hia  Itgtcfp 

*  Carter,  in  his  History  of  Cambridgeshire,  says,  **  Caxton  \vu  a  Cam- 
bridj^skire  man,  bom  at  Caxton,  in  that  county,  from  which  he  takes  his 
name/'  Though  nothing  can  possibly,  in  the  ^vay  of  proof,  exceed  in 
absurdity  such  proof  as  this,  yet  I  suppose  f^eometricians  would  scarcely  be 
willing  to  lend  me  their  phrase,  demoiutrutto  ad  aUurdum,  to  express  my 
contempt  of  au  idea  so  ridictdously  preposterous. 

t  ITjia  legacy  has  been  variously  stated,  23  marks,  34  marks,  &c. ;  but  the 
will,  pitterved  in  the  Prerogati¥e  Olhce,  proves  it  to  have  been  20  markji.  .  .  / 
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resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  foreign  countries.  He  accordins^ly,  on 
leaving  his  native  land,  having  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  trade,  embarked  in  the  character  of  a  merchant,  agent,  or 
ftelor  I*  %Ad,  during  thirty  yum,  took  up  his  ooeiimoiial  abode 
Si  Brablttil,  FlAndm,  Holknd*  and  Zealand.  But  his  knowledge 
v/t  oonmiereial  tranaaelioiik  whtoli  be  adqtund  abroad,  ratber  iiw 
creased  than  diminished  his  reputation  at  home,  notwithstanding 
his  lono;  and  continued  absence. 

In  the  year  1464,  hia  xiame  was  joined  with  that  of  Richard 
Whitehillf  esq.  in  A  oonmuBaion  ftonk  Edward  IV,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  Hade  and  ocnnmeice  between  him  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  This  clfoumatanoe  shows,  tiiat  his  name  was  not 
unknown  at  the  English  court ;  and  that  the  report  of  his  talents 
and  integrity  had  been  sufficiently  favourable  to  raise  him  to  this 
exalted  office. 

About  four  years  after  the  prerious  transaction,  the  sister  of 
Edwatd  was  married  to  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  which 
thne  Gaxton  waa  incorporated  in  her  retinue.  He  has  himself  re- 
corded, that  he  was  "  servant  of  her  Gh^ce,  and  that  he  received 
of  her  an  yearly  fee,  and  many  other  great  and  good  benefits." 
In  what  capacity  he  stood,  we  have  not  been  informed  ;  but  as 
her  Qraoe  occasionally  found  Uadt  with  his  English^  and  desired 
him  to  correct  his  language,  we  may  infer  that  he  was  treated 
iMk  a  dej^ree  of  funiliarifyt  which  could  not  belong  to  a  aubotdi- 
llate  domestic. 

Printing  had  now  been  invented  about  18  years,  and  carried  to 
an  unexpected  degree  of  perfection.  It  was  practised  at  Mentz  in 
Qemany ;  but  the  ait  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  ftom  the 
wwld.  "  BookSf''  hovrever^  Mr.  Caxton  has  observed*  ^  weie  not 
multiplied  at  this  period,  in  a  manner  so  extensive  as  might  have 
been  expected  and  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  statement,  since  his  restless  curiosity  would  not 
permit  him  to  remain  ignorant  of  such  an  event. 

His  worthy  patroness,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  urged  him  to 
ttddettake  the  translation  into  Bnghsh,  of  a  French  book,  entitled 

*  It  Is  ptelly  certun  (says  Mr.  Dibdin)  th  at  mprcers,  in  the  time  of  Caxtoo, 
were  general  merchants,  trading  in  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  that  thiej  united  a 
love  of  literature  and  of  books  with  their  other  multifarious  conceiBi.  Henoe, 
probably,  Osxtoa  aoqaiied  kli  passion  for  books  and  kaniiBg<^  pastioa 
wkiok  nsftr  tenas  to  teve  destfled  him.*' 
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"  Reenydl  of  tiie  Hutoryee  of  TW>y."  This  seems  to  have  been 
projected  by  her,  with  a  design  to  introduce  the  Art  of  Printiog 
into  England,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  should  offer. 

little  knowledge  which  Caxton  had  acquired  of  the  Frenoh 
toBgiM^  aad  hb  partial  feigetfobesai  of  the  English^  after  a  reai* 
teea  in  ftmgn  parts  of  aaaity  tiiirty  yearty  led  lum  to  thunk 
lumaelf  but  badly  ealeidated  for  aueli  an  undertaking.  His 
patroness,  however,  urging  him  to  begin,  he  entered  on  his  work, 
though  with  much  reluctance  ;  but  after  proceeding  a  little  way 
in  his  translation,  he  dropped  it  altogether  for  nearly  two  yaaia^ 
The  Dochese  at  length  aent  for  him,  to  inquire  into  the  piogvaia 
he  liad  waade,  and  to  read  what  he  bad  tianahUed.  Caxton  pio- 
daoed  wbaft  be  bad  finiabed,  and  abe  eiamined  Uiree  or  four 
witli  the  English  of  which  she  found  some  fault;  but  mstead  of 
discouraging  him,  he  was  desired  to  resume  his  labours.  Being 
anwillmg  to  incur  her  displeasure  by  disobedience,  he  renewed 
bia  appticatioB,  and  aoon  biengbt  Ina  work  to  aoandnaoa^  II 
waa  began  m  1468,  and  waa  finiabed  in  1471.  The  Dvcbeaa  re- 
eeived  H  Idndly ,  and  bandawwely  fewwded  bim  finr  bu  tranUab 

In  the  year  1462,  Mentz  was  taken  by  the  Buke  of  Saxony ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  most  of  the  artificers  employed  by  John 
Past,  or.Faustus,  the  great  inventor  of  printing,  were  scattered 
abvoad  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Gaztoob  who  at  tbii 
tnne  reaided  near  Menli»  a?a3ed  bima^  of  tbia  opportimily  to 
SHke  bimaelf  aeqnainled  wilb  an  art,  tbe  knoiwledge  of  wbieb  bo 
had  spared  neither  expense  nor  trouble  to  obtain.  It  is  generally 
understood,  that  by  the  aid  of  these  men,  he  established  a  printing 
press  at  Cologn,  where  he  printed  the  first  edition  of  the  work  he 
bad  translated.  Such  eopioe  aaweio  piaaerved  bore  all  the  marba 
ef  anlMinity.  The  lettaca  warn  nide,  and  tl^a  Jangnage  waa  in- 
eomot,  and  mora  nixed  with  Breneb  terma  tban  any  of  bia  e»» 
pressions  were  after  his  return  to  England.  Thb,  Mr.  Lewis,  in 
his  Life  of  Cazion,  thinks  to  be  the  first  book  that  be  ever 
printed. 

While  residing  at  Cologne,  he  became  acquainted  with  Wynkyn 
de  Woide,  and  Theodorio  Rood,  a  native  of  that  pboe,  aiid 
Thonaa  Hunte,  bia  own  countryman,  who  were  all  printeia.  De 

Worde  came  afterwards  to  England  with  Caxton,  and  continued 
with  him  to  the  time  of  his  death.   The  others  soon  followed,  and 
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wdlsd  fai  Oxfiivdf  wliBTO'  lihsf  6ttaibiidi6d  ft  pKiii«  nid  printed* 

books  in  Latin. 

The  number  of  books  printed  by  Caxton,  at  Cologn,  is  not 
known  with  more  precision,  than  the  exact  time  of  his  coming 
into  England*  The  same  uncertainty  vests  on  the  title  of  the  fint' 
book  that  ever  issaed  firom  ea  £n|^iBh  press.  Mr.  Lewis  asserts, 
UtttOie  Chone  and  Phj  of  CSwss*"  was  tfae  nost  eeriy  speci* 
men*  and  tiuit  H  appeared  in  tlie  year  1472,  or  1473,  and  tn  diis 
opinion  he  is  confirmed  by  others  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
eontended,  that  this  suppositioa  involves  difficoltiea  which  cannot 
eanly  be  overcome. 

*  In  1468,  the  fieri  of  Warwiok  fomed  a  oonspiiacj  to  dednone 
Bdwaid  IV»  and  so  snoosssftd  was  he  in  the  oonuneBoemenl  of 
Ins -attempt,  that  he  compelled  <he  King  to  flee  into  Flanden. 

From  this  place,  having  procured  assistance  from  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  returned,  slew  Warwick,  defeated  his  army,  and 
regained  his  throne.  Caxton  had  not  been  unknown  to  him  prior 
to  this  event.  Bntof  thie  fitvooiahle  circnastanfee  he  is  seid  to 
have  availed  himself,  and  to  have  oobm  intn  ITiftlMid  atinnt  thie 
time,  under  the  royal  protection,  it  is,  however,  an  admitted  hci, 
diat  Caxton  was  at  Cologn  in  1471.  Hence,  some  have  concluded, 
that  he  occasionally  visited  England  before  that  time,  to  make 
airangements  respecting  the  establishment  of  printing  -in  this 
oountry;  that  he  continued  his  hnsiness  at  Gokgn,  until  the 
neoessaiy  prepaiatioiis  waie  made ;  so  thai,  aecoiding  to  these 
statements,  he  can  scarcely  he  consideied  as  fully  at  woik-  in  this 
country  until  1473  or  1474. 

The  first  book  printed  by  Caxton,  that  has  any  date,  is  said  to 
have  been  printed  at  Westminster,  about  six  years  after  1471. 
But  Mr.  Caxton  expressly  infiMrms  us,  that  his  book,,  the  Game 
of€aiess,''waspimtedonthe]astdayoflfaich,1471.  Unibrtn- 
natdy,  however,  he  does  not  say  whsther  it  was  done  in  Bngkmd 
or  Cologn,  and  it  is  now  perhaps  totally  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  fact. 

Of  Caxton'a  ^pographical  labours,  between  the  years  1471  and 
1474  we  have  no  recorded  account,  although  it  is  extremely  pro- 
Iwble,  that  a  curious  and  active  mind  like  hia,  just,  engaged  in  the 
exercise  of  a  newly-discovered  and  important  art,  would  have 
turned  its  attention  to  a  variety  of  objects  for  publication :  neither 
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any  fii^fbraiatton  been  obtained  of  the  exact  penod  when  he 
retnmed  to  England,  and  introduced  the  Art  of  Printing  into  the 
metropolis.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  previously  to 
tte  year  1477,  Cazton  had  quitted  the  Low  Countrimi,  and  in  tliaft 
yaar  waa  ftiily  at  woik  m  Wasliiimsttt,  but  w 
or  in  Ilia  own  boBie  ia  not  certain.  At  that  period,  ^llioiiiaa 
mnbi^,  Kshop  of  Heralbrd,  held  the  abbotship  of  Saint  Peter'B 
fji  commendam  ;  he  has  been  represented  as  a  lover  of  learning, 
and  is  said  to  have  fostered  Cazton  in  his  own  house,  and  to  have 
assigned  him  for  his  bosiness  a  part  of  the  Abbey.  Cazton  had« 
no  donbly- brought  Ofer  with  hnn  tho  neoesaaiy  mn^friiik  and  iai- 
plsBMUta,  bnt  the  particiilar  spot  where  he  fiiat  broa^  them  into 
nae,- or  fixed  the  first  press,  cannot -now  be  >  exactly  traced.  A 
cipher  introduced  by  CaxLon  into  many  of  his  books,  said  to 
denote  the  year  1474,  has  been  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  the 
year  in  which  he  began  to  print  in  England ;  bat  the  exact  time 
when  thia  cipher  was  fiiat  nsed^'can  harfly  be  detennined  wilh 
ezaplneaa.  It  ia  known  to  hnre  been  uaerfed  in  1480 ;  hot  how 
flttny  years  prior  to  tliis,  is  involfed  in  imeertafaity. 

In  1478,  several  books  were  printed  by  Caxton,  of  which  the 
titles  have  been  preserved ;  but  nothing  can  be  inferred,  either 
ftom  their  numbers  or  their  contents,  except  the  progress  of  the 
art,  which  in  England  had  only  jnat  started  into  eziatenoe. 
Daring  Una  year«  Mr.  Gaxton  bmied  Ua  ftt&er,-  who  appeara  to 
ha^  1i^  with  him  at  Weetminster.  In  die  aeeoenta  of  the 
warden  of  the  parish-church  of  St.  Margaret,  the  following  article 
is  inserted.  "  Item.  The  day  of  bureyinge  of  William  Cazton 
for  ij  torches  and  iiii  tapers  xx  d/'i* 

Mr.  Cazton  oontinned  to  pwiae  hia  business  wSih  i^ntaikMi 
.andanceeaa,  fiom tlua  period,  nntil  tiw  year  1491  or  1492,  dming 
wUeh  intennediate  years,  namefona  volnswa  iasned  fiom  lus 
press.  Bat  few  rivals,  however,  appeared  to  share  his  fame,  or  to 
divide  his  emoluments.  In  the  year  1483,  no  more  than  four 
printii^-presses  are  known  to  have  been  established  in  England. 
Hmw  are^  Cazton  in  Westminster,  Rood  and  Hunte  in  Oxford,  an 
moagrnma  one  in  St.  Chan's,  and  De  Machhnia,  London. 
Dering'thia  aame  year,  1483,  an  aot  of  Failianient  was  passed, 
giving  leave  **  to  any  artificer  or  merchant  to  bring  into  thie  realm 
and  sell  any  books  whether  written  or  printed."   Another  act 
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■talM  «B  a  mm  for  the  fomier*  that  few  fifmtm'vithm  this 
ntta  coM  well  exerobe  Uie  mft  of  printLng." 

It  appears,  that  Caxton  coAtinoed  hi»  employment  at  Wett^ 
minster,  but  not  in  the  Abbey,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Thia 
«v«jat  took  place,  according  to  the  accoiunt  g^yen  by  the  church- 
wavdev,  and  in  Mf.  Lewis's  obsenratioQs  on  it,  between  June 
1491»  wd  Jnae  1492.  It  iil  iK>tiii^pNhebIetltttit.wasQear 
foraier  period,  aa  Mr.  Aneehafi linitedlfaft time  tal4dh  Oftba 
death  and  burial  of  William  Caxton,  the  following  memorial  kaa 
been  preserved  in  the  account  of  the  wardens  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westnunster,  from  the  17th  of  M^y« 
1490,  to  the  3rd  of  Jane,  14^  ra.  14A2.  "  Item ;  ^te  bureyng 
of  William  Caxton  for  liii  toiche8.«.n8.Tuid»  Item»  for  the 
helle  atte  aame  bnieynge  d." 

Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  think,  as  no  mention  is  made  either  of 
Cazton's  wife  or  children,  that  he  was  never  married.  Palmer's 
oontinuator,  however,  sayao^  Pynaon*  that''  he  waa  gon-iarlaw 
to  Caxton  but  for  thia  aaaertion,  no  eiidenoe  being  piodncedt 
the  foot  haa  been  mvch  donhited.  Pynacm  it  appeaia  waa  a 
pimter.'  And  it  aeema  highly  probable,  if  be  had  reaUy  married 
Caxton's  daughter,  that  he  would  have  succeeded  him  in  his 
business,  which  it  is  well  known  was  not  the  case.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Caxton  left  any  will,  or  at  leaa^  if  be  did,  that  wiU 
cannot  be  foand.  A  djaooreiy  of  thi#,  docim'iwt  would  remove  aH 
doal^ta  firaim  iSm  (piealion,  and'  eoable  la  to  know  to  wton  he 
teqaeathedhii  pioperty. 

Aa  a  merchant,  Caxton  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  strict 
integrity ;  and  as  a  tradesman,  when  he  established  printing,  be 
was  duly  attentive  to  hia  baainess. 

Whoever  turns  over  hia  printed  wodca,  mnaft  ooatraet  a  leiifect 
for  hka,  and  be  oqnnnead  that  he  preaemd  ihe  aane  chanlofter 
ihroQi^  life  of  an  honaal^  modeat  man ;  greatly  indnatrioua  to  do 
good  to  bis  country,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  by  spreading 
among  the  people  such  books  as  he  thought  useful  to  religion  and 
good  manners,  which  were  chiefly  traaalated  from  the  French.* 
The  novelty  and  usefulneBO  of  hia  art  recommended  him  to  the 
i^eoialnotice  and  fovour  of  the  Qxea^;  ander  whoae  pfotectioiv 
and  at  whoae  expense,  the  gieateat  part  of  hia  worka  were  pab- 

•  Dr.  C.  MifkUetOD,  p.  20. 
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lished.  Some  of  them  are  addressed  to  Edward  IV ;  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  and  their  sister  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy; 
m  wfaose  Beirice  and  pay  he  lived  many  yean«  before  he  began  to 
ftml;  u  he  oft  ackoowledget  with  great  gmtitude.  He  piinted 
fikewiBe  for  the  vae,  tad  hy  the  ezpfeee  Ofder,  of  Heniy  VII ; 
hie  eon  Prince  Arthur;  and  many  of  the  principal  Nobility  and 
Gentry  of  that  age  :  all  which  confinns  the  notion  of  his  being  the 
Rrst  Printer ;  for  he  would  hardly  have  been  so  much  caress^ 
and  employed,  had  there  been  an  earlier  and  abler  artist  all  the 
while  at  Oxibid,  who  yet  had  no  employnient  at  all  for  the  apaee 
of  deren  yeaiB. 

It  has  been  generally  aefletted  and  believed,  that  all  his  boohs 
were  printed  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster ;  yet  we  have  no 
assurance  of  it  from  himself,  nor  any  mention  of  the  place  before 
1477 :  so  that  he  had  been,  printing  several  years  without  telling 
OB  where.  There  is  one  mistake^  however,  worth  the  correcting, 
that  the  writers  have  nnivemUy  iaUen  into,  and  taken  np  from 
each  other,  that  John  IsUp  was  the  Abbot  who  first  encouraged 
the  Art,  and  entertamed  the  artist  in  his  house  :  whereas  you  will 
find  upon  inquiry,  that  he  was  not  made  Abbot  till  four  years  after 
Caxton's  death;  and  that  Thomas  Milling  was  Abbot  in  1470, 
nade  bishop  of  Hereford  a  few  years  after,  and  probably  held  the 
AIAnj  in  oommendam  in  -1485,  in  which  John  Estney  next 
sncceeded ;  ♦  so  that  Hilling,  who  was  reputed  a  great  schohur, 
mnst  have  been  the  generous  friend  and  patron  of  Caxton,  wUo 
gave  that  liberal  reception  to  an  art  so  beneficial  to  learning. 

This  shews  how  unsafe  it  is  to  trust  to  common  history,  and 
how  necessary  to  recor  to  original  testimonies,  where  we  would 
know  theslite  of  feots  with  exactness.  Hr.Echanl,  attheend 
•of  Edwaid  'IVth's  reign,  among  the  learned  of  that  age,  mentioas 
WilUam  Caxton  as  a  writer  of  EngUsh  hibtory,  but  seems  to 
doubt  whether  he  was  the  same  with  the  printer  of  that  name. 
Had  he  ever  looked  into  Caxton's  books,  the  doubt  had  been 
deued;  -or  had  he  consulted  his  Chronicle  of  England,  which  it 
is  simnge  tfnt  an  English  historian  oonld  neglect,  he  would  have 
ieamt  at  least  to  fix  the  begmning  of  that  reign  with  more  exact- 
ness, as  it  is  remarked  before,  just  two  years  earlier  than  he  has 
placed  it. 

Tbm  is  no  dear  account  left  of  Caxton's  age :  but  he  was 
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enitamly  rerf  M,  tnd  prolMbly  tbm  ibdficote*  at  tuM  €f 
llis  death.*  In  the  year  1471  he  complained,  as  may  be  seen,  of 
the  infirmities  of  age  creeping  upon  him  and  feebling  his  body  \ 
yet  he  lived  twenty-three  years  after,  and  pursued  his  businest 
with  extraoidimry  diligeAoe^  in  tiie  Abbey  of  Westminftter^  till  Um 
year  1494,  in  wUdi  be  died;  not  in  the  year  IbUtfwing^  aft  inoft 
wbb  write  of  him  affirm.  This  appears  from  some  verses  at  the 
end  of  a  book,  called,  "  Hilton's  Scale  of  Perfection,"  printed  in 
the  same  year* 

Intyidte  laud  witii  fhaiikjiiget  miiy  IbUe 
I  yatds  ta  God  ma  ■eeunffag  nWiMs  gwes 

TUi  boke  to  llaysha  nUdia  that  j9  balMUa 
Soils  of  pBcfiBCcSoa  caUa  in  every  plaoa 

Whereof  fb  snctor  Wdtv  fiiltoiiivis 
And  Wynhynde  Words  lUibsibiect  hi  print  • 

Is  WUHub  Oucitoiis  bows  so  lyO  As  esse 
Oodrerthbtoals.  Injoj  thormsSltstyttt. 

luprsiiiis  snno  Mlsiis  iMCOOJbnastm.  • 

His  books  are  printed  on  paper  made  of  the  paste  of  linen  ragB, 
very  fine  and  good,  and  not  unlike  the  thin  vellum  on  which  they 
used  to  write  their  books  at  that  time. 

Notwithstanding  be  bad  printed  for  4he  use  of  £dwaid  VI, 
Henry  VII,  fhere  are  no  grounds  for  the  notion  which  pybnsf 
takes  up,  Ibat  the  firat  Printers,  and  partienlarly  Caxton,  were 
sworn  Servants  and  Printers  to  the  Crown ;  for  Caxton  gives  not 
the  least  hint  of  any  such  character  or  title  :  however,  it  seems  to 
be  inatituted  not  long  after  his  death ;  for  of  his  two  principal 
workmoiif  Richard  Pynaoi^  and  Wynkyn  de  Worda,  ffae  one  w»a 
made  Printer  to  tbeKing;  the  odier  to  tb^  King's  mother,  the 
Lady  Margaret.  Pynson  givea  himself  the  first  title,  in  "  The 
imitation  of  the  Life  of  Christ/'  printed  by  him  at  the  command  of 
Lady  Margaret,  who  had  translated  the  fourth  book  of  it  from  the 
French,  1504 ;  and  Wynkyn  de  Words  assumes  the  second,  in 
V  The  Seven  Penitential  Psalma/'  expounded  by  Biebop  ^iaber« 
and  printed  in  the  3raar  1609. 

*  The  Roxbuighe  Club,  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  Jons  1819,  resolfei 
ta  erect  s  M  oawnaat,  with  s  blsck4etter  utcript&OD,  to  the  msoMiiy  of  OsHob. 
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Uphamewm,  tile  nkt,  oi  those  who  pnetited  it,  sought  the  nrfsi 
fiifoiu*  sdsd  cowntewsMee,  it  was  ft  privilege  wfak^  moiiftrahs  night 

glor\'  to  confer.  The  benevolent  of  mankind,  and  more  especially 
kings,  as  Uie  fathers  of  their  people,  cannot  bestow  more  valuable 
fpi^  on  thttff  wide-extended  ftunily,  than  by  encouraging  among 
ihcn  Ihe  muBma»  iji  an  nmetigation  so  adapted  to  their  instrne- 
tion$  so  ealedaited  for  th^r  improveinent  m  social  and  in  public 
▼irtne.* 

All  our  writers  on  Printing  observe,  that  Caxton  distinguished 
the  books  of  his  priuting  by  a  particular  device,  consisting  of  the 
initial  letters  of  his  name,  with  a  cipher  between^  which  they 
micipiet  to  stand  for  74,  and  to  refer  to  the  first  year  of  his 
printing  in  Enghnd;  bnt  it  was  the  opinion  of  Br.  Middleton, 
that  he  began  to  use  this  cipher  near  the  end  of  his  life,  and  in 
his  latest  works  ;  The  Boke  of  Eneydos,  printed  in  1489,  being 
the  hrst  it  appeared  in,  and  it  generally  appeared  in  those  he 
nllerwalds  pnblished.t 

Mr.  Gaston's  first  perfonnanoes  ai%  very  rude  and  baiharons. 
h&mm  UkjM,  ''he  used  a  letter  resembling  the  hand-writing  then 
in  use.  His  d,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  very  singular.  He  used 
the  characteristics  which  we  find  in  English  manuscripts  before 
the  Conquest,  Instead  of  commas  and  periods,  he  used  an 
obliqne  stroke^  thus  /,  which  the  Dutch  printers  do  to  this  day  in 
their  Gothio  in^ressums.  His  letter,  "^ras  ^ecoliar  and  easily 
known,  being  a  nuirtnre  of  4Secretsry  and  Qolhi6  as  td  shape ;  and 
sometimes  of  Great  Primer  as  to  sizt  ;|  especially  in  printing 
proper  names.  He  had  a  way  of  joining  almost  any  two  characters 
together.  In  his  titles  he  used  the  German  Text,  or  what  oar 
printers  call  the  Gothic,  of  the-  siie  of  Great  Primer,  and  sorn^ 
limes  he  mixed  it  with  his  Secretary  or  oommon  print*  as  onr 
printcra  now  do  ih»  italic.  like  other  fmnters  of  his  tinie»  he 
never  used  any  direction  or  catcb-word,  but  placed  the  signature 

•  Stowcr,  p.  32. 

t  Home  in  his  Bibliography,  gives  three  cuts  of  the  devices  used  by 
Caxton,  but  each  consists  of  the  same  Letters  and  Cipher,  varying  in  the 
difplay  and  ornaments. 

I  For  more  particulars  and  fao-iimiles  of  his  type,  see  the  Section  on 
Type>FoiiBdiiif. 
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where  that  now  stands  ^  and  rarely  numbered  Ws  leaTCfl,  Wid  Mfrer 
his  pages.  In  most  of  his  books  he  only  printed,  as  the  custom 
then  was,  a  small  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapters,  to 
mtimate  what  the  initial  or  capital  letter  should  be,  and  left  that 
to  be  made  by  the  Ulnminor,  who  wrote  it  with  a  peii«  with  red. 
Hue,  or  green  ink ;  but  in  some  of  his  books  he  used  two-line 
letters  of  a  Gothic  kind.  As  he  printed  long  before  the  present 
method  of  adding  the  Errata  at  the  end  of  books  was  used,  his 
eztraoidinaiy  exactness  obliged  him  to  take  a  great  deal  more 
than  can  easily  he  imagined  $  foit,  afler  a  book  was  printed 
off,  his  method  was,  to  revise  it,  and  oonect  the  fiudts  in  it  with 
red  ink ;  this  being  done  to  one  copy,  he  then  employed  a  proper 
person  to  correct  the  whole  impression." 

So  far  as  any  memorials  of  Caxton's  moral  character  have  been 
preaenredf  the  cirenmstonces  aie  much  in  his  ia?bur.  He  has 
vnifbimly  been  represented,  as  always  havmg  the  fear  of  Qod 
and  a  deep  sense  of  religion  resting  upon  his  mind«  It  is  noty 
however,  to  be  expected,  that  he  should  have  risen  above  those 
fogs  and  clouds,  which,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  involved  the 
.moral  world  in  darkness.    His  attachment  to  the  papal  doctrine,  . 
and  to  the  ceremonials  of  the  Romish  chuichj  seemed  always  to 
partake  of  sincerity,  even  when  it  led  him  to  advocate  the  ahenr- 
.dities  which  prevailed.   In  the  cmsades  he  foond  much  to  com- 
mend, and  but  little  to  blame ;  and  was  ready  on  most  occaisions 
to  defend  these  fanatical  expeditions  against  all  who  presumed  to 
question  their  propriety.   To  the  pilgrimages  of  his  day,  and  to 
.those  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  mnch  devoted,  though  it  doea  not 
appear  that  he  actually  engaged  in  any  of  those  painful  journeys 
which  he  seemed  so  much  to  admire  in  others.  This,  liorwever, 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  in 
life ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  his  insincerity. 
To  the, writings  of  Chaucer  he  was  much  attached ;  and  such  was 
his  friendship  fbr  the  poet*  that  he  desired  people  to  pray  for  hSa 
soul,  in  which  exercises  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  also 
devoutly  engaged.    There  is  written  in  a  very  old  hand,  in  a 
Fructus  Temporum  of  Mr.  Ballard's,  of  Camden  in  Gloucestershire, 
the  following  note.      Of  your  charite  pray  for  the  soul  of 
Mayster  Wyllyam  Caxton,  that  in  hys  tyme  was  a  nan  of  moehe 
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amito  and  moofatt  lenommed  wytdome  and  connyng,  and  dMQMd 
ftU  cfjatealy  the  yere  of  our  Lotd  M.oocc.lzaaxi. 

**  Moder  of  Mere!  thyld  hym  from  tbombol  fjtA. 
And  bryng  hym  to  lyff  etemall  that  neuyr  liadi  ynd." 

But  these  superstitioiia  may  ratlier  be  CiOiuddered  as  charae* 

temtic  of  the  age  in  which  Caxton  lived,  than  as  peculiarities 
exclusively  applicable  to  himself.  The  books  which  he  published 
were  almost  wholly  of  a  moral  tendency,  and  the  prefaces  to 
•evml«  that  he  occasionally  wrote,  partook  of  the  same  spirit. 
I6a  eirors*  therefore,  were  rather  those  of  the  judgment  than  of 
the  heart ;  on  which  acoonnt  they  are  more  entitled  to  the  sigh  of 
pity  than  to  the  sneer  of  contempt.  To  draw  a  line  between 
vincible  and  invincible  ignorance  on  all  occasions,  is  not  the 
province  of  mortals.  This  can  only  be  done  by  that  All-wise 
Being,  idio,  without  the  possibility  of  error,  can  always  distingnish 
between  infirmity  and  yice ;  and  whose  goodness  arranges  those 
various  dispensations  under  which  his  creatures  are  placed. 

For  a  Catalogue  of  the  Books  printed  by  Caxton,  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  I  shall  refer  my  reader  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dibdin's 
Typographical  Antiquities,  where  they  are  most  minutely  described. 
In  this  place  I  must  confine  the  account  to  those  which  were  the 
first,  or  most  remaikable,  of  their  productions. 

The  first  book  known  to  be  printed  in  English,  and  by  Oaxton, 
Is  intituled,  Recuyel  of  the  Histories  of  Troy  ;♦  which,  notwith- 
standing it  was  not  printed  in  England,  yet  being  printed  by  him, 
mid  bdng  full  of  information,  we  begin  with  it,  which  we  hope  wiU 
be  wcH  received.  It  wis  printed  in  1471.  After  he  had  finished 
the  translation,  which  must  hare  been  in  the  year  1471,  or  soon 
after,  he  would  not,  of  course,  delay  the  impression  longer  dien 
necessary  \  since,  as  he  informs  us  in  the  conclusion  of  the  third 

•  In  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  he  became  intimate  with  Raoul  le  Fevre, 
Chmplain  to  the  Duke,  whose  Recuyell  of  the  H'tttorijes  of  Tr&ye,  ha 
translated  in  1468,  and  published  his  English  version  in  U/l.  The  original 
was  the  first  book  printed  by  Caxton  ;  it  hears  date  1464-7.  It  is  amply  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  T^pofrraphical  jlntUjuitim,  Vol.  T.  The  "  Oration 
of  John  Ruxsel,  on  Charles  Duke  of  Burj^ndy  being  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Garirr  ( 1  ir)9)",  was  the  second:  nnd  the  translation  of  the  former  was  the 
tliird  book  which  issued  from  hit  prQaa.w//onir«  p.  188. 
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i^ume  of  that  worit,  he  was  engaged  by  promise  to  his  friends* 
who  seem  to  have  been  pressincr  and  in  haste,  to  deliver  copies  of 
it  to  them  as  soon  as  possible.  This  it  is  likely  he  prmted  at 
Cologne.  In  the  recital  of  his  works  be  names  this  before  the 
Game  of  Chess.  It  bears  maiks,  likewise,  of  earlier  antiquity  diaik 
any  otlier,  in  the  rudeness  of  its  letter,  the  incorrectness  of  the 
language,  and  the  great  mixture  of  French  words  found  in  it. 

i&Amt  at  CjbnS^  As  this  was  the  first  book  printed  in 
Rngland  we  shall  insert  the  dedication  "  To  the  right  noble*  right 
^oellent  and  Tertuous  prince  George*  due  of  Clarence*  .ecle  of 
Warwick  and  Salisburye*  grate  chambeilayn  of  Englood*  and 
leutenant  of  Irelond,  oldest  brother  of  kynge  Edward,  by  the 
grace  of  God  kynge  of  Englond  and  of  Fraunce,  your  most  humble 
servant,  WiUiam  Caxton*  amonge  other  of  your  senrfoites.  sends 
unto  yow  peas«  belthfl;,  joye,  and  yicfeorye  upon  your  eneneya* 
light  high  puyssant  and  redoubted  prince.  For  a«  oineh  as  I 
have  understand  and  knowe,  that  are  endined  unto  the  comyn 
wele  of  the  kynge,  our  said  soveryn  lord,  and  his  nobles,  lordes 
and  comyn  peple  of  his  noble  royame  of  Englond,  and  that  ye 
sawe  gladly  the  inhabitant  of  the  same  informed  in  good*  vertuous, 
piouffitable  and  honeste  maners*  in  wbiche  your  noble  peraone*  wit 
guydyng  of  yours  ]ious«  haboundeth*  gyuyng  lyght  and  ensample 
unto  all  other.  Therefore  I  haye  put  me  in  devoyr  to  translate  a 
lityll  booke  late  comen  into  myn  handes,  out  of  Frenshe  into 
EngUshe*  in  which  I  fynde  thautorities^  dictes  of  auncient 
4octours*  philosophers,  poetes,  and  of  other  wyse  men,  which  ben 
recounted  and  applyed  unto  the  moralitie  of  the  publique  wele«  aa 
well  of  the  nobles  as  of  the  comyn  peple,  after  the  game  and  playa 
of  the  Chesse,  whiche  booke,  right  puyssand  and  redoubtid  lord, 
I  have  made  in  the  name,  and  under  the  shadew  of  your  noble 
protection*  not  presumyng  to  correcte  or  enpoigne  ony  thynge 
agenat  your  noblesse;  for*  God  be  thanked*  your  excellent 
renome  shyneth  as  well  in  straunge  regions*  fls  witbhi  the  royame 
of  Englond,  gloriously  unto  your  honoure  and  laude,  whydie  God 
multcplye  and  encrese.  But  to  thentent  that  other  of  what  estate 
and  agrese  they  stand  in,  may  see  in  this  said  lityll  booke,  that 
they  governed  themself  as  they  ought  to  doo ;  wherefiar  for  my 
right  dere  redoubtid  lord*  I  requyr  and  supply  your  good  gnms 
not  to  desdaygne  to  reseyye  this  sayd  lityH  booke  m  gree  and 
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Ihftiike,  MM  w«ll  of  mt  your  hiunble  and  nnknowen  iervtiit«  as  of 

t  better  and  greater  man  than  I  am,  for  the  right  good  wylle  that 
1  have  had  to  make  this  lityll  work,  m  the  best  wise  I  can,  ought 
to  be-  reputed  for  the  fyat  and  dede ;  and  for  more  clerely  to  pre* 
eede  in  this  aayd  booke,  I  have  ovdyned  that  the  chapiters  been 
aete  in  the  beginoing,  to  thende  diat  ye  may  aee  more  pla3rnly  the 
natter  whereof  Ae  booke  treledi,''  fte^^The  eontenta  begin,  tfaua : 
**  This  booke  conteyneth  iiii  traytees,  the  first  traytee  is  of  the 
inrencion  of  this  play  of  the  chesse,  and  conteyneth  iii  chapiters,** 
&€. — and  ends  thus :  And  therfore^  my  right  undoubted  lord,  i 
fiaf  Ahnigfaly  Gkxl  to  eave  the  kjrnge  our  aoreiain  lord,  .and  lo 
g^  hym  grace  to  yasne  aa  a  kynge,  and  tabonnde  in  all  vcrtuesy 
ad  to  be  aaaiatedwith  all  olher  Ms  lordea,  in  ench  wyse,  that  hb 
noble  royame  of  Englond  may  prosper,  and  habounde  in  vertues, 
and  that  synne  may  be  eschewid,  justice  kept,  the  royame 
drfeadedj  good  men  rewarded,  malefactors  punysshid,  and  the 
ydle  peple  to  be  pot  to  labonre*  that  he«  wytii  the  noblea  of  the 
wyamgj  may  regne  glorioiialy  in  eonqueringe  hia  enheritannce* 
liiaiTenay  peaa  and  charity  may  endnie  in  both  bia  royames,  and 
that  merchandise  may  have  his  course,  in  such  wise  that  every 
man  enchew  synne,  and  encrece  in  vertuous  occupacions,  prayinge 
yom  good  grace  to  veaaeyue  this  Uiylik  and  symple  booke,  made 
•uder  tiie  hope  and  ahadowe  of  yoor  piotectioi^  by  hym  Aat  ia 
yovmoat  hmiMeaenranl,  in  greeandtbanke.  And  I  shall  pmy 
Almic;hty  God  for  your  long  lyf  and  wdfiure,  whiche  he  preserve, 
and  send  yow  thacomplisshment  of  your  hye,  noble,  joyous  and 
virtoos  desires,  amen.  Fynysslud  the  last  day  of  Marche,  the  yer 
of  oar  idxA  Qod  a  thoaawad  foure  hondred  and  lxxiiu."  In  the 
int  aditioB  of  Una  book  tfiere  frere  no  cats,  bat  in  the  second 
theveaie;  and  in  the  second  and  dusd^cliaplers  it  is  said,  ''This 
gajne  was  invented  by  Philometer  the  philosopher,  for  the  conec- 
tjon  and  instruction  of  a  wicked  king." 

CBAEACTBKI^TICS  OW  T^B  PIE8T  PBINTBD  SOOK8. 

Bbfobb  we  dose  this  part  of  our  work  we  shall  give  a  short 
account  of  what  is  most  peculiar  in  the  first  production  of  the 
Art^  which,  though  a  subject  well  known  by  the  Qurious,  it  is 
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presumed  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  seTeial  persons,  into  whoM 
hands  this  ,woriL  may  chance  to  fiidl. : 

With  mpect  to.  their  fonns»  they  weie  genenlty  either  kige  or 
small  Folios*  or  at  least  Quartos ;  the  leaser  sizesifere  not  initse.- 

The  leaves  were  without  running  title,*  direction-word,  number 
of  pages,  or  divisions  into  paragraphs. 

The  character  itself  was  a  rude  old  Gothic  mixed  with  Secretaigf, 
designed  on  purpose  to  imitate  the  hand-writiDg  of. those  times; 
the  woids  were  printed  so  dose  to  one  snother  that  it  was  diflwmH 
and  tedious  to  be  read,  even  by  those  who  weie  used  to  -ICami" 
scripts,  and  to  this  method  j  md  often  lead  the  ixiattentive  reader 
into  mistakes. 

Their  orthogi^^y  was  yahous  and  often  arfaitraiy,  disregarding 
method* 

They  had  very  frequent  abbfemtaoD^,  which  in  time  gvew  so 
nmneions  and  diffieoH  to  be  nndetstood  that  there  was  m  neces- 
sity of  writing  a  book  to  teach  the  manner  of  reading  them.f 

Their  periods  were  distinguished  by  no  other  points  than  the 
double  or  single  one,  that  is»  the  colon  and  full-point :  but  they  n 
UtUe alter intcoduced an (Aliipm  8tioke«  .thQs  /,.ii^»i^  answered 
the  purpose  of  our  comma. 

They  used  no  capital  letters  to  begin  a  sentence,  or  for  proper 
names  of  men  or  places. 

They  left  blanks  for  the  places  of  titles,  initial  letters,  and  other 
ornaments,  in  cider  to  bars  them  supplied  *  by  the  iUnminon, 
idiose  ingenious  art»  tfaou|^  in  vogue  before  and  at  that  timei»  did- 
not  long  surviTe  the  maateiiy  improfements  made  by  the  printeis 
in  this  branch  of  their  art.  Those  ornaments  were  exquisitely 
finOi  and  curiously  variegated  with  the  most  beautiful  colours,  and 
even  with  gold  and  silTor  i  the  maigins  likewise  were  frequently 

*  Some  of  the  esrly  printed  books  of  Caxton,  hare  no  title  pages.' 

f  A  cnrieos  example  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Nichols,  Orig.  p.  106  [mi] 
*'  a  singular  specimen  of  which  is  faithfully  exhibited  by  Cheyillier: 
Sic  hie  S  fid  sm  qd  ad  simplr  a  S  ^ducibile  a  Deo  g  a  S  &  str  hie 

a  n  S  g  a  &  8  |}dncibile  a  Bo. 
i  e.  Sicut  bie  est  fid|ada  ■ecuadnm  quid  id  tUnplidter.  A  eit  prodndbDe  a 
Deoi  BrgoAeit.  Etdmiliterlile:  Anoaeitt  BfgoAaousitprodadliilBS 
Deo."  GontnMliimi  of  a  timilsr  nttoTB  alNMnidsd  hi  dl  thewori^ 
•gBj.ta^norepsrticvlsrlyiiibookieflimr.  . 
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chtffed  with  wiety  of  figines  of  lamts,  birds,  boMts,  monitni, 
flowm,  8cc.  wliicli  had  flometiines  vdbtka  to  the  contents  of  the 
page,  though  often  none  si  all :  these  embelfishments  were  veiy 

COfiUy ;  but  for  those  that  could  not  afford  a  great  price,  there 
were  infeiior  omaments,  which  could  be  done  at  a  much  easier 
late. 

The  mine  of  the  piinter,  place  <^his  lesidence,  ftc.  were  either 
wboDy  neglected,  or  put  at  the  end  of  the  book,  not  without 
some  pious  qaenlalion  or  doxology  • 

Ihe  date  was  likewise  omitted  or  involved  in  Bome  crampi 
circumstantial  period,  or  else  printed  either  at  full  length,  or  by 
numerical  letters,  and  sometimes  partly  one  and  partly  the  other; 
thu^  one  thonaand  CGCG  and  Uziiii,  aca»  but  aU  of  them  at  the 
cad  of  the  book. 

Theie  were  no  Tariety  of  characters,  no  inteniuztnre  of  roman 
and  italic,  they  are  of  later  invention,  but  their  pages  were  con- 
tinued in  a  Gothic  letter  of  the  same  size  throughout. 

Ihey  printed- but  few  copies  at  once,  for  200  or  300  were  then 
csteMBgd  a  laige  in^pieasions  though  npon  the  encouragemsnte 
leosmd  firam  the  learned,  thsy^inawaaed  th«r  numbers  In  pio- 

pOftMNl* 

We  shall  here  mention  somethnig  concerning  their  book-binding, 
an  account  of  which  we  find  in  Scaliger,  who  telis  us,  that  his 
grandmother  had  a  printed  Psalter,  the  cover  of  which  was  two 
ttches  thick;  in  the  inside  was  a  kind  of  oupboardt*  wherein  was 
a  sDiaD  aihrer  cmcifiz.  and  bdiind  it  the  name  of  Bereniea 
Godronia  de  k  Scala.  This  book  seems  to  huTe  been  printed  with 
blocks  of  wood,  but  probably  bound  the  same  way  as  the  rest. 

We  conclude  this  chapter f  with  an  observation  of  M.  Monoye 
concerning  the  phrase,  Ubri  editip  which  we  hope  the  curious 
will  be  pleased  with:  he  tells  us  that  this  phrase  was  used 
before  the  invention  of  printing*  and  signified  only  books  published 
aad  disperMd  abroad  in  some  considerable  number,  in  opposition 
to  those  that  were  writ  fair  to  be  set  up  in  libraries,  whieh 
were  called  Libri  scripti.  Whether  this  observation  be  ascertain 
as  it  is  curious  we  shall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  ourreaders. 

*  i  had  a  book  in  my  handi  a  few  days  since,  in  the  cover  of  whidirWM'a 
nceM  for  »  rdic ;  ud  the  reiki*— sfaumui  toe!!-T/r/ 
t  la  LodLombe. 
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SECTIQN  IV. 

Fint  FfuUer  m  Eii(fimd  JEMrHtti  Mtukr*  in  London — Protecting 
StatnUf,  Poimtti  and  Exdume  Prmltge§  Origm  ^  ike  acutmg 

'-^EarUeH  Piwten  m  Ox#o]U»— CurMioofl-*^.  AXbmt9^Y9rk 

^IRELAND — First  Practice  of  tlie  Art  in  the  most  important  Ciius 
and  Towns  on  the  Contine^, 

BT  WHOM  FIBST  PBACTI8BB  IN  LONOpB. 

(BepruUed  Jhm  iMckombe^^J 

AS  we  lutTe  shewn  under  e  fenner  head  how  early  printing  waa 
mtroduced  and  practised  at  Westminster,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  Metropolis,  where  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  wholly 
neglected  i  howeyer,  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  if  it  waa 
ibw  in  leoeiTing  it»  anple  amends  was  nade  for  it  afterwards,  so 
'tint  in  B  fittfe  tinie  dieiB  were  several  consideraMe  Piinting- 
houses  erected  in  the  most  eonyenient  parts  of  London,  wfamin 
it  has  flonrished  and  been  improving  ever  since;  and  some  of 
whose  eminent  printers  received  great  encouragement  from  the 
Crown,  particularly  by  patbnts,  of  which  we  shall  give  an 

•  The  whole  of  this  Secdon  was  copied  by  Luckombe  from  Ames'i 
**  Typographical  Antiquitiea,"  but  without  the  grace  of  an  acknowledgement. 
The  language  haa  been  slightly  modernized  by  substituting  "  lived  at,"  for 
*'  dwelt  at,"  and  such  like  ;  but  the  substance  is  the  same  tliroughont.  The 
.  work  was  very  well  done  by  Luckombe  j  and,  therefore,  ejccept  what  may  be 
termed  corrections,  I  shall  not  affect  any  interpolations.  I  have,  nevertheless, 
dosely  compared  Luckombe  with  Ames ;  and  whatever  of  the  latter  the 
former  may  have  omitted,  which  recent  circumstances  may  have  made  interest- 
ing, I  have  inserted.  I  have  also  selected  particular  parts  to  form  separate 
heads,  in  order  to  show  the  origin  of  Privileges  and  Patents  granted  to 
particular  printers;  and  I  have  added  nccaaional  notes  where  I  thought  they 
might  create  addUioiial  iaientt,  or  make  the  poiati  thty  apply  to  bottor 
uAderttood. 
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•ceoMit  imder  the  hmum  of  tbe  printm  to  tHKm  they  veie 

granted.    The  first  London  printers  were,  in  1480,  viz. 

John  Lettou  and  William  Machlinia,  who  are  supposed,  by  their 
■emes^  to  be  foragnen^  but  of  what  coiuitiy  is  uncertain;  they 
fnhMj  were  enooonged  to  come  over  and  eettle  herel^  Caxtoo, 
to  pRMBote  the  Axt  of  Printing.  They  printed  lepiiately  «nd  in 
pttrtnership,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  prodnctioiw  of  their  preee, 
which  are  chiefly  law ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
patent  for  so  doing,  nor  did  they  continue  printing  longer  than 
the  year  1483.  These  two  printers  tell  us,  that  they  printed  nev 
Aii  hniloiri  Chuch  in  London.  Their  letter  is  a  very  gowm 
GothiG  one*  end  mofe  rade  than  Oaxton's*  They  printed 
"  Lytdelon'e  Tenuree,"  and  an  "  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes.^ 

WINKEN,  WYNKYN,  or  WYNANDUS,  DE  WORDE, 
W€is  a  foreigner,  bom  in  the  dukedom  of  Lorrain,  as  appears 
by  the  patent-roil  in  the  Chapd  of  the  RoUs.  Our  fint 
piinter,  Caxton.  when  leiident  abroad,  might  probably  hava 
met  with  hfantheie.  and  engaged  him  to  come  ofer  to  England  aa 
a  eervant  or  assistant,  as  John  Faust  at  Mentz  had  his  lad,  or 
sen  ant,  Peter  Schoeffer,  whom  they  chose  for  their  ingenuity  and 
promising  parts ;  and  their  after  works  shew  they  were  not 
aristaken  in  their  choice. 

He  continiied  in  tome  capacity  widi  Gaxton  till  his  maateir^a 
deatfi,  l4Bh  •nd  printed  at  his  house  in  Westminster  aftarwaida. 
He  finished  some  volumes  which  had  been  begun  by  Oazton,  via* 
the  "  Canterbury  Talen;"  and  Hilton's  "  Scale  of  Perfection," 
The  last,  Mr.  Maittaire  dates  in  the  year  1494,  and  Mr.  Bagford, 
ia  1406,  who  gires  it  aa  the  first  impression  done  in  Wynkyn  da 
Worde'a  name.  Whether  he  was  married  or  no,  or  had  relationa 
that  came  over  with  him,  does  not  appear  by  his  will ;  yet  we  And 
in  the  church-wardens  accounts  for  St.  Margeret*s  Westminster, 
an  entry  made  in  1498.  "  Item,  For  the  knell  of  Elizabeth  de 
Worde  vi  pence.  Item,  For  Hi  torches,  with  the  grete  belle  for  her, 
mm  dr  Again,  in  the  year  1600, Item,  Far  ik$  knelk  oflukoM 
4€  Worde,  wkktkM  grtte  bOi,  vi  pence.**  Bylivingwith  Gaxton 
he  natorally  feU  into  the  company  and  acquaintance  of  the  learned 
and  noble  of  this  kingdom,  ou  uccoimt  of  this  new  art,  as  soon  ap- 
peared by  the  first  works  he  printed,  and  styled  himself,  **  Printer 
to  Maigaret*  &c.,  the  King's  grandame/'  In  the  7th  of  Henry 
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VII,  1^1,  lie  printed  the  Acts     PiilMmeBt  with  the  Kill's 

arms,  &c.,  and  dwelt  at  his  master's  house  at  leaat  MX  yem»  an 
may  be  seen  by  several  books  mentioned  as  printed  by  hmi  at 
Westminster,  in  Caxton's  house,  till  the  acts  printed  in  the  11th 
ind  12th  of  Heniy  YU,  idien  he  printed  at  the  end*  with  tl^ 
cnt,  and  a  ibnilar  dphOT  to  Cazton*s ;  *«alao  in  Fleetp«tnet,  at 
the  sygn  of  tibe  Sonne,  by  Wynfcen  de  Wofde/' 

Afterwards  he  probably  kept  both  shops  for  some  time,  where,  • 
by  and  his  servants,  he  performed  all  the  parts  of  the 

business,  and  farniBhed  others  dweUing  in  London.  Mr.  Palmer^ 
in  Us  Hiatoiy  of  Printing  aajli,  he  printed  eereial  Latin,  aa 
as  fingliflh^  Tdhinies,  but  no  Gteek.  He  oontianed  printing  with 
great  applause  till  1533,  if  ndt  beyond  that  time.  He  was  m 
person  of  great  accomphshments  in  learning,  as  well  as  strictness 
in  moraU;  and  though  he  waa  the  immediate  successor  to  Caxton, 
the  'impioranenta  he  made  were  Teiy  eonsiderable;  for  by  hia 
geniii8»  and  great  apope  of  &ncy»  he  fonned  anch  a  variety  of  aorta 
and  sues  of  letter,  that  for  eeyeral  years  after  lew  equalled*  none 
excelled,  him  therein,  for  it  may  be  observed,  the  most  antlant 
printers  did  every  part  of  the  business  belonging  to  books  by 
themaelYes,  or  under  their  direction,  even  to  the  binding  and 
adlingtiiem.  Hia  skill  in  the  art  ia  much  conunended:  and  at  his 
setting  up  for  himself  his '  first  caie  was»  to  cut  a  new  set  of 
punches,  which  he  sunk  into  matrices  and  cast  seyersl  sorts  of 
printing  letters,  which  he  afterwards  used  ;  if  he  was  the  manual 
operator  in  cutting  and  casting  in  his  own  foundery,  it  is  an 
incredible  improvement  which  he  made  in  the  art ;  or,  if  he  had 
his  types  firom  abroad,  notwithstanding  it  robs  him  of  the  glory  of 
the  letter,  yet  his  exoeUent  method  of  disposition,  oompositioD, 
and  press-worit,  shews  him  to  hsTe  excelled  his  master,  and  eroD 
to  rival  any  of  his  contemporaries  abroad.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance that  induces  many  to  think  that  he  was  his  own  letter- 
founder  ;  which  is,  that  in  gome  of  his  first  printed  books,  the 
▼eiy  letter  he  made  use  of  is  die  same  used  by  all  the  piintera  in 
London  at  this  time;*  and  is  imagined  to  be  struck  from  hia 

•  Mr.  Palmer,  the  printer  and  author,  says,  tlic  same  were  used  by  all  the 
printers  of  his  day,  and  belieres  they  were  struck  from  the  punches  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde.  I  have  po  doubt  but  that  they  are  still  in  existence  :  the 
(dd  tpcdiDeQ-book  of  WUliam  Csxton,  now  before  ne  (edit.  17%)^  confimu 
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ponelKt*  *He  is  die  flnt  Bnglish  printer  ,  who- introduced  the 
Roman  letter  in  England,  which  he  made  use  of  to  distinguish  any 
tiimg  lemarkable.  His  letter  is  different  from.  laost  other  printen, 
•ad  is  cast  so  tnie,  and  stands  so  wdl  ill  fine*. aa  not  to  be  smee 
eiodled*  Upon  the  whole*  he  was  a  my  cuiioasy  labofioiifl»  aiid 
iade&tigable  printer*  He  was  die  first  who  began  to  print  the 
Year-books ;  wbieb  were  continued  by  Pinson. 

Most  of  his  books  now  remaining  were  printed  at  London,  in 
Fleet-street,  in  St,  Bride's  parish,  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun.*  We 
bave  obserred  no  sign  of  his  while  at  Westminster*  unless  be  bad 
the  same  apber  which  his  master*  William  CaxUm*  need  Ibr  a 
sign,  in  memory  of  the  year  wham  be  brought  printing  first  into 
England.  He  was  a  Stationer  by  company,  but  we  cannot  find 
any  charter  granted  them  before  that  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  1556, 
which  will  be  inserted  in  our  account  of  Cawooci*  who  was  master 

this  opinion  ;  and  old  English,  real  old Engl'uh,  would  have  i)ccn  still  in  use, 
but  for  the  inodcrn-cut,  non-descript,  sui  generis,  radicftl^reformcd  old- 
En^'Ii-h,  Black,  which  is  forced  upon  printers  of  our  days, 

•  li  may  be  difficult  at  this  time  to  determine  the  exact  situation  of  hia 
residence  in  Fleet-street,  which  is  iisnally  said  to  have  been  •*  over  against  the 
conduit."  A  Map  of  London  of  the  date  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  I  hare 
in  my  posMssion,  shows  the  conduit  to  have  been  at  the  South  end  of  Shoe- 
lane,  in  ni«t-street.  It  was  founded  by  Sir  William  Eastfield,  who  waa 
Mayor  of  Lfondon,  about  1471  ;  and  was  decorated  by  images,  chimes,  &c., 
which  went  by  water,  about  14/8.  Though  rebuilt  in  1682,  this  conduit,  with 
all  the  rest,  gave  way  to  the  laying  on  of  water  from  the  New  River;  and  their 
remans  were  quite  effaced  by  the  great  fire  of  London.  Sorbiere  describes 
them  as  little,  mean-looking,  square  buildings,  resembling  small  towers, 
having  an  archway  or  door  in  the  centre  where  the  water  ran. — Bagford,  in 
Bentioning  the  establishment  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  Fleet-street,  says, 
*'  OTer  agtintt  the  conduit,  and  there  set  up  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Sun, 
vhidi  I  do  suppose  is  that  which  is  now  the  Globe  Tavern  at  the  end  of  Shoe- 
Iwe;  which  had  been  a  large  timber-house,  and  let  for  hia  puqiose  for  a 
printaf-hoBse.'* — Stow  is  not  a  whit  more  precise:  and  Pennant  \o<\^'d^  him 
father  nearer  to  St.  Bride's  Church. — In  one  of  his  colophons  he  de<^cribe8 
himself  as  '<  dwdlysfe  in  flels  atrele  at  the  sygne  of  ths  soane  agaynst  the 
CM^yth." 

It  has  been  already  nid«  that  Wynkyn  de  Worde  died  i^oon  after  1534 ; 
sad  who  was  his  immediate  successor  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but 
John  Wayland,  who  first  printed  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Blue  Garland,*'  in  Fleet- 
alNBl»  lired  in  1541,  at  the  iign  of  the  Sun  agaiist  the  condttit.  See  the 
smMIm  of  hifli,  p.  U9»^Mr. 
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ofthftoqnpMVf.  WydiyB  de  Wcudt  M  abo  of  the  brotheilMod 
of  ov  liid/t  AMmiHptioii.  hk  Oitf  yew  1471,  when  Gutot 
printed  the  Receuyl  of  tho  Hystory  of  Troye,  wo  may  allow  km 

to  be  about  fifteen  ^  if  so,  he  was  seveoty-eight  years  old  whon  1m 
died.* 

•  Heiiiade1iitwill»ttM7beteinkiikeFk«ngiiitt^^ 
of  JoiM,  1584,  md  died  noClM^  after.  He writee  hinuelf CiliMa Md 
StetioiMr  of  lioodeo/'  He  eommeDdf  his  lovl  to  God  ud  the  blceeed  8l 
Macy,  and  Us  liody  to  lie  buried  in  the  parocbiel  church  of  St.  Bride's  in 
Reet-street,  lefoie  tiie  high  altar  of  St.  KaAerioe.  ''Item,  For  tythea 
ftnfotten  six  sUlUngs  and  eight  pence.  Item,  To  the  fhiteniity  of  our  l4Miy, 
ofwhlBhlaao  bfoOMr,  teoAOlings,  topraylsrmyeooL  Item,  To  ny 
Mid,  thne  pounds  in  hoelES.  Ta  Agnes  IMder,  wldov,  tetf  shOlhiia  hi 
beoitfL  Item,  lb  Beiiert  DHhy,  three  pounds  hi  primed  beolEs.  To  John 
Beriiansoo,  sixty  shillfaigsUihooki,  and  ten  maritt.  To  Hector,  my  eerrant, 
ftve  merks  Bterling  in  books.  To  Wislm.  twenty  shiUings  in  printed  books. 
To  Nowel»  the  boobbhider,  hi  Shoe-fame»  trntnty  BhiUinga  hi  books.  To 
&M>n,  my  serrant,  twenty  shillings  in  printed  books.  To  Ofery  of  my 
apprentices,  three  pounds  in  printed  books.  To  John  Butler,  hue  my 
amnt^  six  pounds  In  printed  books.  To  my  servant,  James  Qener,  in  books 
twenty  merits.  Andforgire  JohnBedel,  statioaer,  aU  the  money  he  owes  ase^ 
ftc,  for  eaeentiag  this  my  will,  with  Jaama  Ganeri  and  that  tibey,  with  the 
eensent  of  the  waidens  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bride's,  purchase  at  leest  twen^ 
shillings  a  year  in  or  neer  the  dty,  to  pray  for  my  soule,  and  say  maes.  To 
Henry  Pepwell,  stationer,  four  pounds  in  printed  books.  To  John  Gouge 
forgive  what  he  owes  me,  and  four  pounds.  To  Robert  Copland,  ten  maiks. 
And  to  Alard,  book-biader,  my  servant,  tlx  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  four 
pence." 

Among  the  great  variety  of  books  published  by  him  [I  have  seen  the 
number  stated  at  408. — h."]  we  shall  give  an  extract  out  of  only  one,  viz. 
Dtan  Collet's  Theology,  printed  in  15X3.  "  The  maystcr  shall  rchersc  these 
articles  to  them  that  offer  their  chyldrcn,  on  this  ways  here  followinge.  If 
your  chyld  can  rede  and  wryte  Latin  and  Englisshe  sufficiently,  bo  that  he  be 
able  to  rede  and  wxyte  his  own  lessons,  then  he  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
sehole  for  a  scholar.  If  your  chyld  after  reasonable  season  proved  to  be  here 
unapte,  and  unable  to  learning,  than  yc  warned  thereof,  shall  take  him  away, 
that  he  occupye  not  here  rowme  in  vayn.  If  he  be  apt  to  lemn,  ye  shall  be 
content  that  he  continue  here  till  he  have  some  compytant  literature.  If  he 
be  absent  six  days,  in  that  mean  season  ye  shew  not  cause  resOnable  (resonable 
cause  is  al  only  sekncss)  then  his  rowme  to  be  voyde,  without  he  be  admitted 
again,  and  pay  iiii  d.  Also,  after  cause  shewed,  if  he  continue  so  absent  tyll 
the  week  of  admission  in  the  next  quarter,  and  then  shew  not  the  continuance 
of  hys  sekness^  than  hys  rowme  to  be  voydCt  and  lie  none  of  the  schole,  tyli 
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RieHASD  PiNsoN,  or  Pynson,  was  brought  up  under  Caxton, 
■I  well  as  Wynkyn  de  Worde ;  and  being  become  a  good  pro- 
&dieDt  in  the  busine&B,  went  and  set  up  a  press  of  his  own  at 
Temple-bar,  as.the  hud^on  cm  his  fint  works  shew.  The  fhcndr 
ship  which  he  had  oontncted  wUh  Be  Woide^  whikt  these  two 
wrought  under  Caxton,  was  so  iar  from  being  disturbed  by  any 
emulation  or  rivalship,  that  it  continued  to  their  death.    He  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  in  Normandy,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  early 
servant  to  our  first  printer,  Caxton,  whom  he  GaUs*  in  his  edition 
of  "  Chanoer's  Canterbniy  Tales"  (without  a  daiOt  and  imigined  to 
be  hia  first  printed  book)  his  ^  worshipful  master     and  tells  the 
reader,  that  this  book  had  been  diligently  overseen,  and  duly 
examined  by  his  politic  reason  and  oversight.    He  was  in  such 
esteem  with  the  lisdy  Margaret,  King  Henry  Vllth's  mother,  and 
odwr  ipmt  peraonage^a  that  he  printed  for  them  all  his  days,  and 
iiiblained  a  patent  firom  King  Heniy  YII,.  to  be.  his  printer**  He 
had  a  oofreapondence  with,  and  employed  William  TaiUenr^  n 
printer  at  Rouen,  to  print  some  pieces  of  law ;  the  laws  being,  a  little 
bfciure  that  time,  till  the  begiiming  of  Henry  Vllth's  reign,  made 
in  the  Gorman  French  tongue.   And  probably  the  reason  why  he 
sent  them  over  to  be  jointed  was»  that  thcji  .understanding  ,  the 
language  better,  might  he  capable  of  printing  it  more  correctly* 
However,  he  had  snch  helps  afterwards,  that  aU  statotes,  ftc., 
were  printed  here  at  home.    He  printed  many  books,  which  were 
also  printed  by  his  iriend  and  fellow  servant,  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
who  survived  him  about  six  years.   Mai^  books  were  printed  by 
him  and  his  ser?ant8»  and  he  cansed  many  piet^  devicea  to  be 
stamped  on  their  covers.  He  died  before  the  year  1689«  whae 
Thomas  Barthelet  succeeded  him  as  King's  printer. 

Julian  Notary  dwelt  at  several  places,  and  as  he  printed  some 
tune  at  Westminster,  in  1500,  we  place  him  next  after  Pinsoa. 

he  be  admitted  agayne,  and  pay  iiil  d.  for  wrjthif  oi  h|a  same.  Also,  yf  he 
fal  tkryie  into  ahaeoce,  he  shall  be  admitted  no  more.  Your  chyld  shall  on 
Childermas  day  waite  upon  the  byshap  at  Pouwls,  and  offer  there.  Also,  ye 
shall  find  him  wax  in  wynter.  Also,  ye  shall  fynde  him  convenient  bokea  to 
hfileming.  If  the  oftrar  be  coDleat  with  theM  sitidM,  then  Ut  his  chfld 
beadantted."  .     .  • 

•  The  particulars  relative  to  these  appointments,  wHk  be  eoanntmad  Im 
a  special  heed  ef  '*  Pkifikyed  er  PMMrt  Fkinteis.'' 
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resided  in  St.  Clement's  parish,  without  Temple-b«r*  In  1616  he 
lived  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  near  the  west  door,  by  my  Lord 
of  London's  palace,  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Kings. 

i  Gnillam  or  William  Faqfues,  WM  tbe  king's  printer,  and  pro- 
bably jomed  in  the  same  patent  with  Pinaon.  They  both  printed 
the  act  of  paiUament  made  in  the  19tfa  of  Kng  Henry  VII,  1603» 
and  styled  themselves  in  each,  *'  Printers  to  the  King."  How 
long  he  had  printed  before,  or  continued  after,  does  not  appear, 
but  his  books  show  him  to  have  been  an  excellent  workman*  and 
lived  within  St.  Helen*!* 

Hemy  l^elpwell  la  anppoaed  to  be  onfy  a  bookseller,  *in  8t 
•Fanl*e  Ghiirdi->yaid,  and  sold  forogn  books  Ibr  merchanta  and 
others ;  for  there  were  many  books  printed  abroad  about  this 
time,  and  a  good  while  after,  that  were  to  be  had  at  the  sign  of 
the  Trinity,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  He  was  a  citizen  and 
'Statioiier  of  London,  had  a  wife  and  childien,  and  for  a  aervant 
Hicbsel  Lobley,  a  printer»of  whom  we  ahalltake  notice  in  another 
place.  He  seems  to  have  been  attached  rigidly  to  the  Roman 
"Catholic  religion  all  his  days,  and  a  useful  man  for  John  Stokeslaye, 
Bishop  of  London,  who  succeeded  Cuthbert  TunstalL  Pepwell's 
%at  book  that  he  pubhshed  was  in  1502.* 

Towards  the  end  of  Henry  the  Vllth's  reign,  besides  the  boohs 
;tliat  were  printed  at  home,  Iheie  were  aeveral  printed  for  ua 
abroad,  by  the  eneonragemeniof  English  merchants,  and  others, 
as  they  found  tlieir  account  in  it.  Among  others  was  Mr. 
Bretton,  a  merchant  of  London,  who  encouraged  the  printing 
books  abroad,  for  our  use,  but  his  own  profit  and. advantage.  -.He 
bore  the  character  of  a  £uthiiil  .and  .honest  man,  as  appearn  by 
the  hooka  printed  at  hia  expenae*  In  1606  there  were  sold,  at 
4he  sign  Hi  the  Trinity,  in.St  Panl's  Ghnmfa-yard,  seferal.of  .thn 
prayer-books  in  Enghsh. 

John  Skot,  or  Scott  (for  he  printed  his  name  both  ways),  is 
iiupposed  to  have  learned  the  art  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  or  Pinson, 

*  He  made  his  will  Sept.  11,  1539,  in  which  he  gives  his  soul  to  the  biased 
lady,  Mary,  mother  of  Christ,  and  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Faith's  (under  St.  Paul's),  nigh  the  high  altar ;  and  to  Bennondsey, 
where  he  was  bom,  a  printed  mass-book,  the  price  of  five  shillings,  to  pray 
for  his  soul.   He  made  his  wife>  Ursula,  and  hi«  children,  executon. 
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t>cme  btt  first  warks  Mem  to  be  printed  on  tlie  aune  letter,  and 
gieedy  to  memUe  Ae  preee-woik  of  de  Woide  and  Pinson,  and 

was  published  in  1621,  when  he  lived  without  Newgate,  in  St. 
Pulker's  parish.  He  removed  into  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  in 
1534.  He  also  lived  in  Gbeoige  Alley  without  Bishopsgatet  in  St. 
Botolpli's  pariah. 

Thonaaa  Oodfi»y,  1510,  dwelt  at  Teniple4wr,  printed  a  great 
Moy  booka  withont  date^  and  printed  Chancer^s  Worise  in  1632. 

John  Rastell,  a  gentleman,  brought  up  in  learning,  and  pro- 
bably to  the  law,  bad  his  education  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
was  bom  in  London.  He  took  up  the  employ  of  printing  in  1617^ 
which  at  that  time  waa  esteemed  a  piofeeeion  fit  for  «  scholar  or 
ingemons  man.  Being  remaiked  fiw  his  piety  and  kaming^  lis 
became  intimate  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  sbter  Elizabetfa 
be  marri^  ;  be  was  zealous  for  the  Catholic  cause,  and  a  great 
hater  of  the  proceedings  of  King  Henry  VIII.* 

Robert  and  William  Copland ;  the  first  was  servant  to  Wynkyn 
de  W<»de^  as  appears  by  bis  prologue  to  the  Knight  of  the  Swai^ 
and  by  the  will  cnT  Wynkyn  de  Woide*  wherein  he  was  a  legatee. 
Whether  he  was  one  of  C^xton's  seriants  b  mioertain ;  but  be 
that  as  it  will,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  printers,  besides  sta- 
tioner and  bookseller,  as  well  as  translator  and  author.  This  may 
be  observed  from  several  of  bis  books  ;  and  that  he  chiefly  dwelt 
in  Fleet-street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Rose  Garland,  to  1641 ;  in  which 
year,  wadtk  Robert  Wyer»  he  is  mentioned.  He  Inraraght  up  his 
ion  WiDiam  in  the  same  artp  who  followed  the  business  in  die 
same  bouse  and  at  the  same  sign,  and  other  placed.  He  became 
one  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1556,  and  continued  printing 

*  As  fur  the  book  of  law-terms,  said  by  Bale  to  be  written  by  the  nsie 
author,  it  is  erroneous,  for  it  was  written  by  his  son  l^^ffiam,  in  the  year 
1565  — Tbi?  John  RaMcU  died  at  London,  in  1&36,  leaving  behind  him  Uine 
William  lUstcU  before-mentioned,  and  John  Rastell,  ajnsHceof  peace,  who 
had  a  dauL'hter  named  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Robtft  Lsugher,  LLJ>.  ehaa- 
cellor  of  the  dioceas  of  Exeter. 

There  were,  it  is  likely,  two  families  of  the  Rastells  about  this  time,  wUA 
m^ti  it  difficult,  in  maiiy  places,  to  distinguuh  one  from  the  other.  It  li 
plain  that  William  Rastell,  of  St.  Bride's  parish  in  London,  in  the  year  1530* 
uid  the  life-time  of  John,  was  a  Tery  noted  printer  of  bur  booki^  ai  wiU  be 
8ao\%Tj  in  Its  proper  place ;  and  this  family  existed  a  good  while  befine  ^ 
RasteUs  mentioned  by  Air.  Wood. 
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for  himself  and  others  till  1561.  They  are  mentioned  together, 
because  they  both  used  the  same  mark  and  letter.  The  first  pro- 
duction of  Robert's  was  ?n  1516.* 

John  Batler,  or  Boultcir,  who,  we  are  iii£»riiied;#ali  i  Jild^  in 
tli6  Ccnurt  iif  Ckmunon  Pleas^  had  a  pimting>-faou8e  at  die  Btgn  ttf 
St.  John  the  BTangelist,  in  Fleet-street,  in  1520,  where  he'  oaTried 
on  but  little  business. 

Robert  Wyer,  an  early  printer,  who  printed  many  books  without 
.  dates.  He  lived  at  thef  sign  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  St. 
]lf artin's  parish,  in  the  tiishop  ot  Iforwich'a  ftents,  near  Clearing- 
cross,  in 

Robert  Redman  printed  law  as  early  as  1525,  while  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  Pinson,  and  Rastell  were  living,  as  well  as  some  others  ; 
so  that  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  their  patents  were  not  always 
exdnsive  of  others.  He  dwelt,  alter  Pinson^s  death,  in  his  honae, 
and  continued  the  sign  of  the  George.f 

Richard  Banks  printed,  and  had  others  that  printed  for  him, 
about  twenty  years.  He  dwelt  and  sold  books  at  several  places, 
and  had  a  patent  for  printing  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  granted 
in  1540. 

Laurence  Andrew,  a  natiye  o^  Calais,  fie  was  a  translator  of 
tivers  anthors  before  ine  leairned  tiie  art  of  printing,  which  proba- 
bly might  be  from  John  of  Boesborowe  and  Peter  Treurs.  After- 

*  Hei^tadOe  *< Intnidiiete of  KnwMe^ge,  IjAjM/mM^  phy» 
dm,?*  wUdL  tresleih  of  the  mrtiml  db^aAdoa  of  sn  RoglMiiiisa,  soA  of  Ae 
money  then  aied.  In  U  ii  a  cat  of  sa  Eni^liniafli,  loniewlist  rewmUii^ 
Henry  vm.  baC  naked,  holding  s  iiieiDe.of  doth  over  Ids  snn  sad  a  pdr  of 
tbears  b  his  odier  hand,  wiA  the  fdloiiSiy  Unea,  espnittiiig  tlie  falle  dls- 
poMtbm  of  the  BngUah : 

*  I  am  an  EngHshmaii,  and  naked  I  stand  here, 

Mtisfaig  in  my  mynde,  what  raymcnt  I  shal  wercj 
For  non-  I  were  thys,  and  now  I  wyll  were  thmt» 
Now  I  wyi  were>  I  cannot  tell  wliat^— — 

t  His  will,  which  ii  in  the  Rmgetive  Office,  la  as  followa:  Robert 
kedmaa,  stationer  and  freeman  of  London,  in  the  parish  of  St  Dnnatan's  in 
the  Weat,  made  hia  wiU  the  21it  day  of  October,  1540.  Hia  estates  be  left  to 
hii  fiunily.  Forty  pence  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  at  the  day  of  his  destii. 
EUiabeth,  bis  wife,  to  be  sole  eseeatrix  s  and  William  Beyghan,  and  his  aon- 
iD<]aw,  Henry  Smith,  to  be  overseers  of  diis  bii  wSDj  and  dtty  to  have  for 
tbdr  labour  at  the  discretion  of  bis  eieeatriz. 
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wit  i^pfcMtM  ttinnaeli^tnet^I^^  aigpi  qf .  tho 
CWdon-cNis,  by  Flaet4mdge. 

John  Reynes,  bookseller  and  bookbinder,  dwelt  la  St.  Paul  a 
Church-yard,  at  the  sign  of  the  St.  George,  in  1527,  if  not  before. 
Soooe  booka  are  said  to  be  printed  by  him,  others. fior  hirn^  but 
tbert  m  mai^  Mre  that  hwre  hia  iBariw  mi  pvetty  4evipc»  on 
iMr  eovm;  w  aima  and  wpporlflis  of  CSkiis^  wiA 
dieae  woida,  Redemptom  MumU  Arma. 

Thomas  Berthclet,  Esq.  the  King's  PrintjeTj  had  a  patent 
granted  him  at  the  decease  of  Pinson.* 

As  aemal  books,  and  one  in  1541,  are  said  to  be  printed  in 
the  lmae»  late  Thoma  BoftMei'i^  ba  probably  loa  off  pimting* 
ar  at  leaat  empkyad  o^era  lo  print  fior  him*  amayean  belbra 
aia  cwBiuia  7^ 

In  the  year  1646  he  printed  a  proolamatign  to  abolish  such 

•  The  first  book  with  a  date,  printed  by  him  anno  1493,  was,  "  A  Com- 
pendious Treatise  Dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper,**  wherein  is  the  following 
remarkable  passage  of  fair  Rosamond  :  **  We  rede  that  in  Englonde  was  a 
kinf^e  that  had  a  concuhynf,  whose  naiue  was  Rose,  and  for  her  graete  bowte 
he  (  lepetl  hir  Haxfi-n-munde,  that  is  to  saye.  Rose  of  theWorldej  for  him 
thrill irht  that  she  passed  al  women  in  bewte.  It  befel  that  she  died,  and  was 
btthe<i  vvhylc  the  kiuge  was  absent^  and  whanne  he  came  ayen,  for  grete  love 
that  he  had  to  hyr,  he  would  se  the  bodie  in  the  graue,  and  whanne  the  graue 
was  opened  there  sat  an  orrible  tode  upon  hyr  brestc,  bytween  hyr  tcetys,  and 
a  foule  adder  bigirt  hyr  body  aboute  the  midle,  and  she  stank  so  that  the  kyng, 
ne  non  other,  might  stonde  to  se  the  orrible  sight.  Thanue  the  kynge  dyde 
shette  agcn  the  graue,  and  did  write  thei»  two  veersis  upon  the  gnme, 

"  Hie  jacet  in  tumba  Rosa-mundi  non  Rosamunds  j 
Non  redolet,  led  okt,  qutt  vedolaia  sokl.'* 

t  His  arms  are  described  in  s  book  maiked  2  H.  5  in  tUe  College  of  Arms, 
London,  thus 

**  The  snnet  and  creste  of  Thomas  Bertheht,  of  Loadon,  esquyer,  gentill- 
wuk ;  lie  bereth  aeon  on  s  ehefenm  floBB  eontra  love  sigeat  betweoo  three 
iovea  of  the  tame,  thre  traflles  vert,  per  chrtil*'  Us  hjdm.  out  of  a 
cronnall  riher  two  leipeats  endorsed  asua  'TOiliad  gold  open  mouthed, 
langued  and  eyed  geules,  there  tails  comyng  up  in  salure  under  tUre  throtes, 
the  endes  of  their  taOes  entering  into  thdr  eres,  langued  and  armed  geules 
ssaateled  geules,  doaUed  sUver,  as  more  plainly  apperith  depicted  in  diis 
aaarfent ,  graimted  and  geven  by  me,  HioaiaB  Hawley,  alias  Giameeafat, 
kyag  ol  annea,  tha  irat  day  of  September  fallMlhMynaof  IIm  reygne  of 
'  awraofawfae  leads  kynge  Bdward  the  VI,*>&c. 
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l^ks  M  oonttm  pernicHnw  «rfora  and  hmaies,  wherem  k  if 
expressed  that  None  shall  reoeiTe,  take*  have,  or  keep  in  hia 
or  their  possession,  the  text  of  the  Vew  Testament  of  TinMVor 

Coverdars  translation  in  English,  nor  any  other  than  is  permitted 
by  the  act  of  parliament." 

Richaid  Fawkes^  sometimes  Fakes,  is  supposed  to  be  a  fo- 
rdgner,  and  printer  to  the  monaateiy  8ymi»  and  that  he  printed 
an  Indulgence  in  1520. 

John  Hankyns,  whose  place  of  residence  and  sign  ave  not 
known,  printed,  in  1533,  Merlin's  Prophecies. 

William  Rastell,  son  of  John  Rastell,  of  London,  printer,  by 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  lister  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  knight,  was  bom 
in  the  dfy  of  London,  and  educated  in  classical  leaming.  In 
1526,  being  seventeen  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  Oximd'  to  com- 
plete his  education,  after  which  he  became  a  student  in  Lincoln's- 
inn,  and  was,  in  1554,  made  a  sergeant  at  law,  and  a  little  before 
the  death  of  Queen  Maiy,  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  He  was  a  zealous  Roman  Cathohc,  and  the 
chief  production  of  his  press  was  law  and  religions  controversy. 
On  the  aocesmon  of  Queen  ElizabeA  he  retired  to  LouTain,  whm 
he  died,  in  1565. 

John  Toye  printed  at  London,  in  Paul's  Church-yard,  at  the 
sign  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  1631. 

John  Byddle,  otherwise  called  Salisbury,  but  for  what  reason  it 
ia  not  said.  He  was  a  stationer  and  printer,  and  appears  to  have 
sold  books  in  the  year  1533,  if  not  before.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  apprentice  to  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  He  first  kept  shop  at  the 
sign  of  our  Lady  of  Piety,  but  afterwards  moved  to  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  house,  and  was  one  of  his  executors,  as  appears  by 
Worde's  will  already  mentioned. 

TliODias  Gibson,  besides  being  a  printer,  was  a  studioua  man, 
and  compiled  the  first  Concordance  to  the  English  New  Taatap 
ment,  1534.    He  printed  from  1534  to  1539. 

John  Gowghe,  Gowgh,  Gouge,  or  Gough,  printer,  stationer, 
and  author,  dwelt  at  the  sign  of  the  Mermaid,  in  Cheapside,  near 
the  entrance  to  St.  Paul's  i  and  afterwards  removed  to  Lombard- 
street 

William  Marshall  seems  to  have  been  a  gentleman,  or  merchant, 

who  had  interest  at  court,  and  procured  a  Ucense  for  printing  the 
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fint  EefxnMd  or  PXotMiuit  Primer  from  ihe  Ouktebrigiaii«  and 
OioniaiM  caitiiig  off  the  Pope^t  mipirenucy  the  year  before ;  which 

met  with  the  approbation  and  protection  of  Anna  Bolleyne,  1535. 

Ro§:er  Latham,  as  appears  by  a  Latin  grammar  among  the  late 
earl  of  Oxford's  books.    Ue  dwelt  in  the  Old  Bailey  in  1635. 

Bicbard  Grafton,  £aq*  aeenia  to  have  been  bom  at  London,  the 
Ittttor  ^end  of  King  Henry  Vllth'a  tude;  however*  he  appeared 
as  a  printer  in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII,  King  Edward  VI, 
Queen  Mary,  and  Quetn  Elizabeth  ;  through  all  which  reigns  we 
shall  endeavour  to  trace  him  as  far  as  the  intelligence  we  can 
procure  will  permit.  It  ia  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  stationer, 
but  it  ia  natural  to  aoppoae  he  waa  brought  np  to  the  profession 
of  a  printer,  ainoe  he  exeroiaed  the  art  in  the  eaily  part  of  hia 
lift^  and  continued  it  for  ao  long  a  duration.  He  enjoyed  a  libetal 
education,  and  by  hia  writings  must  have  undentood  the  lan- 
guac^es.  His  original  letters*  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Lord 
Cromwell,  show  that  he  was  encouraged  by,  and  even  admitted 
to  the  conversation  of  the  nobility  and  great  men  of  his  time. 

In  1637,  he  profeaaed  and  practiied  printing  in  London.  Pie- 
viona  to  bia  living  in  London  he  dwelt  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
printed  Tbdat^a  New  Teatamenta  and  afterwarda  hia  Bible, 
revised  and  corrected  by  Miles  Coverdale.  Some  impressions  of 
the  former  having  been  dispersed  in  England,  they  were  bought 
up  by  Cuthbert  Tonstal,  then  Bishop  of  London*  and  burnt  at 
81.  Ptal'a 

Ovafton  and  Whitchundi'a  namea  are  aometimea  printed  sepft> 
rately  in  the  aame  books ;  particularly  those  which  they  printed 
with  the  royal,  privilege,  "  ad  imprimendum  solum as  the 
Bible,  New  Testaments,  and  Primers.  In  printing  the  stated 
number,  when  so  many  as  were  to  bear  Grafton's  name  were 
compieied,  hia  iMHne  waa  taken  out  of  the  fonn^  and  Whitchurch'a 
inaerled  in  ita  pboe. 

He  Uved  in  a  part  of  the  dissolved  house  of  the  Chey  Friars, 
which  was  afterwards  granted  by  King  Edward  V'l,  for  an  hospital 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  orphans,  called  Christ's 
HoapitaL   It  does  not  appear  that  Grafton  dwelt  in  any  other 

^  Some  drcunwlMMei  hi  hit  latlas  lead  to  the  nvposilioii  ^t  he  mi 
ai^^taol^  a  graesr* 
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insitum  verbttm.    Iaco.  i. 

There  was  a  Richard  Grafton,  a  grocer,  member  of  parliament 
for  the  city  of  London,  and  1654,  and  a^in  1556  and  1567, 
ithm  aBglit  piobabfc^  be  4Mir  fridter.  Fek^  1667«  QnHoii  ms 
joined  trStfa  oiiheis  fa  ianixihie  a^oBitier  iigiiMt  Welttfr  AcivleNp»  « 
burgess,  oomplained  on  out  of  liie  Admiralty  Court,  by  Dr. 
Cook's  letter.  March  9,  1662,  the  bill  for  paving  of  Kent-street, 
in  the  borough  of  Sou^wark,  was  brought  in  by  Grafton,  who  that 
yto  served  for  the  city  of  Coventry  in  Warwickshire,  as  appeare 
by  Ihe  Joiiniias  of  ibe  Hoitte  of  Conan^  in  iM3  be  broaght 
ili&blU  "to  fMBiM  <he'W«lght<tflMa»4ft,:^  tte-KUte^M 
bis  conKpHdnt  agefaiet  Phylpolt  ^xtoMiaii. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  Grafton 
pubhshed  *'  The  Passage  of  our  most  drad  Soveraigne  Lady 
Queen  Elyzabeth  throoglb  flie  City  of  London  to  Weitiiniiite» 
the  Diiye  before  her  <)mtiatieii,  ittmlM*'  -'Qraftdiieinplayed 
others  to  tmit  for  fabii  ^alt  'ihe  latter  iMttt  of  Me  fifo. 

Ednurd  WUtcbitarch,  Esq.,  King's  Printer,  was  joined  in  the 
same  patent  with  Grafton,  and  originally  brought  up  a  merchant, 
and  lived  in  St.  Martin's,  at  the  Well  with  two  Buckets  ;  and,  as 
Fox  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments  seys;  be  was  brought  into  trouble 
with  Grafton,  in  the  year  1641«  eoDoeming  the«iK  ai«ieles»  teing 
suspected  not  to  baye  been  confessed.  They  oonthnedria'fitod^ 
ship  and  partnership  togetiier  for  many  years,  though  ^^Inttiiafdi 
dwelt  separate,  and  kept  shop  at  several  places  in  London.  In 
the  year  1554  there  was  a  general  pardon  proclaimed  within  the 
Abbey,  at  the  time  of  her  (Queen  Mary's)  cnronalkm,  out  of 
which  pfockmation  all  the  prisoners  of  the  Towvr  and  of  tba 
Fleet  werfe  excepted,  and  sixty-two  more ;  ^tereof  Hfr.  Wbife* 
church  and  Mr.  Grafton  were  two.  He  aftemrds  nnnied  4Ib 
widow  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  continued  printing  till  the 
year  1554. 

Thomas  Petit,  Petyt,  or  Petyte,  who  it  is  supposed  was  related 
to  the  fiunoos  John  Petit,  a^ontiom  printer  at  Peris.  fietdwA 
in  Si.  Fanre  Ghoroh-yard^  at  the-eii^  of  the  Maiden'64i6ad,  and 
printed  serenJ  kw  books ;  yet  he  was  not  the  king's  printer,  ner 
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had  an  exclusive  patent  fgr  1%,  o^r  printers  doiog  ,4^  m/^  l^.ajt 
tbifl  tme,  viz.  1638. 

Jolm.Waylaiidt.citifen  and  scrivener,  of  London,  lived,  fit  fhe 
sign  of  the  Bloe  Garland,  in  Fleet-street;  and  in  the  year  1541, 

at  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  against  the  conduit.*  lie  calls  himself 
Alloved  Printer,  from  his  obtaimng  a  patent  is^m  Queen  Mary, 
lor  printing  prayer-l^ooks.t 

Jki^w  Hester  wbs  rath^  a  hooksefl^  tbsn  printer,  and  lived 
at  the  sig^.of  the  White.  H«vb^  in  St.  |W>  Qhuich«yaid,  torn 
the  year  1539  to  1551. 

^lichell  Lobley,  printer,  stationer,  and  bookseller,  was  servant 
to  Hear)'  Pepwell,  and  Hved  at  the  sign  of  St.  Mychell,  in  St. 
Paurs  Church-yard.  '  He  had«  in  Heniy  Vlllth's  reign  been 
gnil^  of  heretical  pravi^^  and  iras  forced  to  abjure,  and  bare 
hggc4M  for  penance.]:  Be  was  npper  warden  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  the  first  year  of  the  leign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whep 

*  Tilts  iras  originally  die  house  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  to  which  it  is  pro- 
bable VVaylABd  wowed  to  suit  JdsisflNSM  sf^boiiaiBM  by  the  death  of  hie 

ae^bour. — See  uiUe,  p.  109. 

f  In  he  printed  "  The  aoommt  of  the  arrival  ud^liadyng,  and  moste 
M)UeiDarr)'age  of  the  moste  iUostre  prynce  Philippe,  prynce  of  Spaine,  to  the 
B)ost  excellent  princes  Marye  qnene  of  England,  solemnisated  in  the  dtie 
of  Winchealer;  and  how  he  was  recyeued  and  installed  at  Wlndsore,  and  of 
his  trinapkyBg  eB^riea  in  the  noble  dtie  of  London.  Whereunto  is  added,  a 
brefe  orerture,  or  openyngof  the.legation  of  the  mottTCferend  father  in  God, 
\ord  cardMiaU  Poole,  from  the  «ee.4P9ii|elylce  of  Rome,  with  the  substaunce 
ef  hie  oracyon  to  the  kyag  and  quenes  magestie,  for  the  reconcilement  of  the 
realmc  of  Englande  to  the  unilie  of  the  catholyke  chun  hc  ;  with  the  very  copye 
fj«5^  of  the  supplycation,  exhibited  to  their  hii^hncsses  by  the  three  estates 
assembled  in  the  parliament;  wherein  they,  representing  the  whole  hcnly  of 
llhe  reabne  and  dominions  of  the  same,  have  submitted  themsehcs  to  the 
§Oftt*B  liolynesse."  In  describing  the  prince,  he  says  that  **  Of  visaije  he  is 
|rA£uroaied,  with  a  broad  forehead  and  grey  iyes,  strci^ht  nosed,  uud  iiumly 
countenance.  From  the  forehead  to  tha  point  of  hys  chynne,  hLs  face  gruwcth 
small,  his  pace  is  princely,  and  gate  so  strciflfht  and  upright,  us  he  l(>scth  no 
Indie  of  his  hightc,  with  a  yeallowc  herde ;  and  thus  to  conclude,  he  is  su 
weD-proportioned  of  bodi,  arme,  leg^i^^c ,  and  every  other  liinme  to  the  name, 
m  natnre  eaonot  worke  a  more  partite  paternc  ;  and,  as  I  have  learned,  of  the 
age  of  rxriii  years,  whose  majesty  I  jadge  lo  be  of  a  atoutestoou^e,  prc^^nanl 
fritted,  and  of  most  jentcl  nature.] 

X  Fox'a  Acta  and  Monumei^Uf^p.  419. 
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she  renewed  their  charter,  which  we  shall  insert  hereafter.  He 
pubUshed  from  1539  to  1660. 

John  Mabr,  Mayler,  Maylert»  or  'Maylart»  for  his  name  is 
•pdt  all  thieae  ways,  a  grocer  by  company,  ma  a  acholar,  and  a 
seakraa  man  for  the  Relbnnation,  and  lited  at  die  White  Bear«  in 
Botolph  Lane,  near  BSDingsgate,  and  was  in  tronUe  on  aoconat 
of  the  six  articles,  in  the  year  1541,  Being  a  sacramentary,  a 
rayler  against  the  masse ;  for  calling  the  sacrament  of  the  aulter, 
the  baken  God ;  and  for  saying  that  the  masse  was  called  beyond 
the  sea,  misse,  for  thai  all  ia  amisse  in  it."  ' 

Anthoi^  Maleity  or  Mailer,  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  pre- 
ceding John  Maylert,  was  a  haberdaaher  by  company,  as  appears 
by  a  patent  granted  him  for  printing  a  folio  Bible.  In  the  King's 
Library,  in  the  Museum,  at  the  beginning  of  a  very  fine  illu> 
minated  folio  Bible,  printed  on  yeUonit  are  the  following  words 
wrote«  This  booke  ia  presented  unto  yonr  moat  eiceUent  hygb- 
nesB*  by  yo«ur  loving,  fidthlull*  and  obedient  aulgeot»  and  dayly 
orator,  ^thony  Mailer,  of  London,  haberdasher.**  Printed  in 
April,  1540.  liis  desire  to  oblige  by  this  present,  mig^t  pro- 
bably be  a  means  of  his  having  the  grant. 

William  Middleton  seems  to  have  succeeded  Redman  in  his 
house  and  business  of  printings  and  kept  the  sign  of  the  Qeotgew 
next  to  St.  Dunatsn'a  Church  in  Fleet-street»  1641. 

John  Hertfbrde,  Herforde,  or  Hereford,  printed  at  St.  Albinls 
before  lie  resided  in  London.  The  Reformation  taking  place,  and 
not  finding  business  among  the  monks,  he  came  and  lived  in 
Aldersgate-street,  where  he  resided  from  the  year  1544  to  1548. 

Thomaa  Baynalde  lived  in  St.  Andrew's  parish,  in  the  waid- 
robe,  and  kept  shop  in  St.  Panl'a  Ghurch-ywd*  He  ia  supposed 
to  haye  been  author  of  «  The  Woman'a  Book;'*  or,  Hie  KiA 
of  Mankind."  This  is  the  first  Enghsh  book  embellished  vrith 
rolling-press  cuts.  It  was  printed  by  him  in  1640,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  business  till  1555. 

Robert  Toy;  he  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Bell  in  St.  Panl*a 
Ghurch-yaid;  he  waa  a  member  of  the  old  Stationeia'  Comyaiy» 
and  continued  in  business  from  1£41  to  156K 

Richard  Lant,  citizen  and  stationer,  lived  in  the  Old  Bafley,  in 
St.  Sepulchre's  parish,  and  also  in  Aldersgate-street.   He  printed 
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finm  15^  to  1666,  when  be  beoaine  one  of  the  original  membere 

of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

William  Bonham,  stationer^  lived  at  the  Red  lion  and  King's 
AzmSy  in  St.  Paul's  Chnrcli-yaTd. 

Beynold  Wo1£d»  £iq.  King's  Printar»  wee  a  foreigner^  bom 
Mm  m  Qmaukj,  or  Zttiich  in  Switaeilaiid.  Tbeie  vera  two 
pnnteVB  of  tbis  name ;  one  mdiolas  Wolfe,  a  Gennan,  in  the 
year  1502 ;  and  Thomas  Wolfe,  at  Basil,  1527.  Probably  ours 
was  related  to  one  of  them  and  brought  up  early  to  learning,  and 
that  of  printing.  It  is  plain  he  was  a  man  of  eminence  by  being 
in  gieat  &voar  with  King  Heniy  VIII,  Lend  CromweU,  Aich- 
bishop  Cnmaa,  8cc.  Stowe  cbsenres  of  bim,  that  in  the  year 
1649  the  bones  of  Ihe  dead,  in  the  cbamel  bonse  of  St.  Ptol^s 
amounting  to  more  than  1,000  cart  loads,  were  carried  to  Finsbury- 
field,  and  the  expense  borne  by  Wolfe. 

He  set  up  his  printing  house  in  St*  Paul's  Church-yard,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  which  was  a  device  used  by  foreign 
ptinien*  The  ho«iae  he  built  ftcna  the  ground,  out  of  the  did 
chapel  wbieh  he  pucbased  of  Hemj  YlU,  at  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  where,  on  the  same  ground,  he  had  several  other 
tenements,  and  afterwards  purchased  several  leases  of  the  dean 
and  chs^pter  of  St.  Paul's.  He  followed  his  business  of  printing 
with  great  reputation  for  many  yeaia.  and  printed  for  Archbishop 
Cnomer  moat  of  hia  pieces* 

He  waa  the  tot  who  had  a  patent  (a.o.  1643)  for  bdng  printer 
to  tfie  king  in  Latin,  Qreek,  and  Hebrew,*  by  which  be  was 
authorized  to  be  his  majesty's  bookseller  and  stationer,  and  to 
print  all  sorts  of  books  in  the  said  languages,  as  also  Greek  and 
Latin  grammazs,  although  interspersed  with  English ;  and  like- 
wise  oharts,  maps*  and  such  other  things  which  might  be  at  any 
time  naelbl  and  necessary.  And  be  was  permitted  to  ezeicise 
this  office  either  himself,  or  by  sufficient  deputies ;  and  to  enjoy 
d.ii  annuity  of  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  besides  all 
other  profits  and  advantages  belontjing  to  his  office,  during  life. 
And  all  other  booksellers  and  printers  were  forbid  to  sell  or 
print  any  books  printed  by  him»  at  his  own  charge,  or  in  hia 

*  ^iberch,  who  printed  at  Cambridge  about  20  years  before,  calls  himself 
'*  primam  utriusque  linguae  in  Angl.  impressorem,"  and  so  he  might  be;  bat 
he  printed  a  few  Greek  works  only  interspersed  amongst  his  lAtin.— i/tfm,  p.  7* 
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«illie#  on  pftin  of  forfeiting  their  booM*  ^*         1W  a 
gveat  oollector  of  Bugluh  histoiyy  aUterwank  digested 
printed  by  Hoffii^shed.  He  wm  .a  member  of  ^  Company 

before  the  incorporation,  and  was  titerwards  four  tinges  msBter.  - 

It  appears  that  he  desisted  from  printing  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  spent  that  time  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
chronicles.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  renewed  and  confirmed  the 
Stetionm'  Charter  in  the  9nt  «f  her  i^»f^  Beynold  Wolfe 
was  then  master,  as  wiU  i^^pear  by  the  charts  kiserted  hereafter. 

After  be  had  oon^aed  Ids  business  abore  thirty  years,  he 
made  his  will,  which  is  but  bliort^  m  the  year  1574,  Jaii.  9,  aud 
left  his  wife  Joan  sole  executrix.  His  trade  seems  to  have  been 
continued  some  time  after  his  death  (1674  till  1580)  by  his  wife. 

WiUiaBi  FoUingtoiiu  hT«d  at  QplyweU  by  ghcMilcl^  where  he 
printed  in  1644. 

.John  Day  is  supposed  to  be  a  Suffolk  man,  of  a  good  family 
from  Uieir  lying  buried  at  Bradley-Parva  iii  tliat  county.  He  was 
of  the  Company  of  Stationecs^  >ut  from  whom  he  l^fumed  ttie  art 
x>f  printing  does  not  appear* 

He  lived  first  in  Holbom  and  aftenratds  fit  ^eregate*  and 
at  the  same  time  seversl  shops  in  diflferent  psrte  of  the 
town.  He  appears  to  have  brought  np  a  large  family  in  a  genteel 
manner,  was  a  lover  of  learning,  and  gave  handsome  presents  of 
books  to  promote  it.  Among  the  Harleian  MSS.  may  be  seen 
that  he  gave  several  benefactions  to  King's  College  in  Cambridge 
in  1571.  He  was  the  firat  in  England  who  printed  in  the  Saxon 
tetter,  and  brought  that  of  the  GreiBk  to  a  grsat  perfection,  ^s  well 
as  the  Italic  and  other  characters,  of  which  he  had  grsat  variety. 
He  used  a  great  variety  of  mathematical  schemes,  maps,  and 
other  useful  devices,  to  embellish  his  works.  He  began  printing 
in  1644,  and  continued  to  the  year  1583,  but  ceased  during  .the 
reign  of  Queen  Maiy,  which  time  he  employed  in  making  im* 
prov^mento  in  the  art  of  printing* 

The  7th  of  Edward  VI,  on  March  25,  1663,  he  obtemed  a 
license  for  the  sole  printing  a  catechism  in  English,  with  the 
Jbrief  of  an  A  B  C  thereunto  annexed ;  and  also  for  the  printing 
and  reprinting  of  "  all  works  and  books  devised  and  completed 
by  the  reverend  Faliker-4n*<jod,  John  Poynes,  Bishop  of  Wenton, 
or  by  Thomas  Beacon,  professor  of  divinity ;  so  that  no  snch 
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Mki»  or  any  pflri  of  dMBiy  wm  any  ways  repugnaat  to  the  fldy 
Scriptures,  or  proceedings  in  religion,  or  ike  laws  of  the  re^lm," 
ibr  bo  the  Ucense  ran. 

In  1559,  the  Ist  of  Elizabeth,  he  obtained  a  Jicense  for  the 
printing  Ctinynghatfi's  Cosmographical  Glasa. 

16  Ifr.  Jhf  are  aie  indebtod  ibr  the  tot.paUiB«tiQB«of  «.inpck 
iMdk  maintaim  ita  ialcraat  to  tiie  .present  day,  Pox'a  Book  of 
Bfflrtyrs;  or,  as  it  was  more  geiMnUy  odyed,  from  the  first  words 
of  the  title,  "  Acts  and  Monuments."  This  was  pubhsiied  "  Cum 
privileg.  reg,  rnajest.'*  1562,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  5th  and  6th 
lines  of  the  Fersee  apon  his  monmawatal  tablet  Of  thie  miNck  iie 
hiaMalf  parted  aefnal  aditionat 

Oaibe  SM  aT  Aagiiet,  U77^  of  Bli^ 

was  graoded  to  kui  aad  hie  acn  JUiAaf4»  to  prinl  iha  Aafawi  jof 
David  in  metre,  &c. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1583,  he  with  others  yielded  up  to  the 
Stationew'  Contpany,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  con^pan^, 
Ina  oopj-right  to  a  pwcel  <tf  bookaj  a  liit  of  which  faQoke»  anoog 
a<haiB»  wiO  be  inaaitad  heieafier.* 

Rkliaid  Day,  M*  A.  son  of  die  last«Mnti«ned  Jdui,  vaa 
elected  irom  Eton  in  the  year  1571 1  became  M.  A.  and  fellow  of 

•  Ifr.Dey  M  Jdj  S9^  hailBg  foUmied  the  batiness  of  a  plriater 
Ibr  dNNil'Ibity  yens*  He  ww  hvfled  In  the  peildi  islnivdi  ef  BiiffiBy^Bwfa, 
Is  tte-eeusaydP  fBMk >  wiwe,  agtUiiilllieaorfh<will  ef  tbe  duuiiidt  Mm 
rteae<lriile.iaed  IdUi  Moory,  onliUabiilabidlnfanM^beeiigkt.flf 
■aaaadweBMakaealiDg  against  a  tsbkw  bafoie  fAklk.m  tne  rddUna-i^ 
■apiddfiaff  c]ote,aadlwhiBdtbeBian'iiKa(mt,  ead  bddnd.the  womsa  five 
dMigbme,  all  kneding.  On  the  lop  of  the  itoae  we  three  escatcheoiu  on 
teiM  pble^  ander  wUdi  is  cat»  in  eapital  leClen,  miri  yita  eHaisntt. 
Under  Oe  two  effigies  of  Dsj  tad  bis  wife  are  ^  ibIIovHnglfaies  eiit  In  ^ 
old  English  letter 

Here  lyc4  the  Daye,  that  darkness  could  not  blind, 

When  popish  fogj^es  had  ovcroasto  the  suiine. 
This  Daye  the  cniell  nighte  did  leave  behind. 

To  view  and  shew  what  blodi  acts  were  donne. 

He  set  a  Fox  to  wtight  how  martyrs  nume 
By  death  to  lyfe.   Fox  ventured  paynes  sad  health. 
To  give  them  light ;  Daye  spent  in  print  UfltwesiMi. 

Bat  Qod  with  gayne  returned  liis  wealth  agaync. 
And  gave  to  liim,  ae  lie  gave  to  the  poore. 

Two  wyves  he  had,  pertakers  of  hit  pajsaOv 
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Kiiig^»<)ollege,  Oambridge;  smedOieciiK  of  Hig^igale  in 
room  of  John  Fox ;  wrote  eommeiideftory  Tenet  on  Fox's  Book  of 

Martyrs,  a  work  he  was  concerned  in ;  the  Preface  end  Conclnsioii 
to  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (of  which  he  was 
esteemed  the  translator)  and  many  other  works.  He  was  joined 
in  a.  patent  with  his  father,  as  was  before  obsenred,  Aug.  26,  1677, 
to  print  the  Psahns,  &c.  He  kept  a  shop  at  Ike  west  end  of  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard,  at  the  sign  of  the  Tree,  and  used  this  mottcv 

Sicvt  lilivm  inter  spinas, 

William  Seres  was  concerned  with  John  Day,  his  partner,  in 
k^reial  pieces.  It  is  observed  that  Day  is  always  mentioned  the 
first  They  were  both  of  the  Stationers*  Company  in  1666. 
Seres  kept  lus  shop  in  Peter  College,*  ii  place  ao  called,  Situite 
on  the  west  side  of  Paul's  Church,  at  the  sign  of  the  Hedge- 
hog, which  being  the  badge  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Mr.  Bagford 
supposes  him  to  have  been  his  servant ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that 
he  was  servant  to  any  man,  more  than  willingly  to  oblige  all  his 
employerSi^He  continued  printing  from  1644  to  1576. 

Henry  Smyth  Imd  at  the  «gn  of  the  Hotj  Trinitgr*  without 
Temple-bar,  in  St  Clement's  parish,  anno  1640.  • 

Nicholas  Hill,  in  1546  lived  in  St.  John-street,  near  Clerkenwell.  ' 

Richard  Jugge,  was  bred  a  scholar,  and  elected  from  Eton  to 
Eng^a  College,  in  1531.  About  the  time  of  the  Reformation  he 
'  acquired  the  art  of  printing,  which  be  practised  in  King  Edwavd 
Vlth's  time,  and  kept  ahop  at  the  north  door  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  but  dwdt  at  Che  sign  of  the  Bible  in  Newgate-maiket* 
near  Christ-church.  He  and  John  Cawood  were  made  printers  to 
Queen  Ehzabeth,  by  patent  dated  the  24th  of  March,  1560,  with 
the  naual  aUowance  of  6/.  I3s,  4d,  to  print  all  statutes,  &c.  He 

Biek  wyfe  twelie  bsbei,  and  each  of  tliem  one  aoiei 
Als  waa  the  last  encreaaer  of  his  store. 

Who  mourning  long  for  being  left  alooe, 

Set  up  this  tombe,  herself  tum*d  to  a  atoae. 
Obiit23Jiily,16M. 

Hli  motto,  witii  respect  to  tke  ^Q|^t  of  IgaonHwe  aad  Svperatttioo  aeirlj 
dhpaied,waa  *'AriMt  iDritiaDayl" 

•  The  site  of  this  college  was  afterwards  purchabcd  by  the  Statiouent'  Com- 
pany, for  the  erection  of  their  second  btdl. 
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mwm  ¥eiy  evrioot  in  Itn  edMona  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testunents, 

bestowing  not  only  a  good  letter,  but  many  elegant  initial  letters, 
and  fine  wrx)den  cuts.  He  continued  in  business  about  thirty 
years,  and  was  aaoceeded  in  it  by  his  wife  Joan* 

John  Waley,  or  Wally,  lived  in  Foatef-teae,  hma  1647  tp 
1686.  In  1667  he  vented  one  of  1^  Ckmptaayn*  rooma  over  the 
HaILfi(irl3i.4il.flU[idinl661,fordO^  In  1668 he waa fined  2f.M 
fer  keeping  open  shops  and  selling  books  on  a  festival  day  ;  and 
in  1564  for  the  same  crime  on  St.  Luke's  Day»  with  eighteen 
others,  16s.  8£^.    He  was  master  in  1564. 

Williaxn  Powel  lived  in  St.  Dunstan's  pariah  in  Fleet-stieal^ 
ttesi  to  the  chnieh«  at  the  aigo  of  the  Geoige»  in  the  old  ahop 
Aat  waa  kle  William  Middletoii'a.  He  oonttnned  i|i  Iwiaiiieie 
horn  1647  to  1667. 

Hugh  Singleton  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  soon  in  the 
pnnting  buainess,  yet  the  first  book  of  his  production,  with 
a  date,  was  in  the  year  1648»  he  contiBaed  in  hmaineia  tiU 
1688. 

In  the  year  1681,  the  23id  of  Eliza(bedi,  he  printed  e  aeditioae 

book  under  the  following  title,  "  A  Oaping  Gulph  to  swallow  up 
England  by  a  French  Marriage,  &c."  It  was  wrote  by  John 
Stubbea*  of  lincolnVinn,  and  pubUshed  by  William  Page »  all 
tinee  wm  i^ipidiended,  and,  by  n  hnr  of  Philip  and  Mary  agamst 
asAoia  of  eaditicqa  wfithig9«  were  aenteneed  to  ]e«e  their 
right  ]iaBida,ivluc]Kwaa  pot  in  Ibice  againat  the  antlior  and  pnln 
lisher,  but  Singleton,  by  the  interest  of  his  friends,  obtained  a 
remittance  of  the  sentence.  He  lived  at  the  Golden  Tun,  in 
Creed-lane,  near  Ludgate,  and  used  these  words  for  his  motto— 
"  God  ia  my  Helper.*' 

Ridmid  Kele  lived  et  n  long  ahop  in  the  Poidtiy^  mider  St. 
MSIdred'a  Chmreh,  in  1648;*  and  in  Lombard«atreet,  at  Ihe  aigpi 
of  the  Eagle,  in  1682. 

Anthony  Scoloker  was  brought  up  a  scholar,  and  in  1548  re- 
aided  in  London  in  the  Savoy  Rents,  near  Temple-bar,  after  which 
he  removed  to  Ipswich. 

Himiphrey  Powel  in  1648  lived  near  Holbom-coadiiit;  from 
Ihenoe,  in  1661»  he  went  lo  Irdand,  where  he  waa  the  fint  peraon 
wlm  there  mtrodnced  pnnting. 

*  He  wM  succesded  ia  this  situation  by  John  Aide.— poit,  130. 
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RfAmt  Stoaghton  in  1648  IknA  «k  Hie  sign  of  die  BUiop's 
Mttre,  within  Ludgate,  and  continued  till  1551. 

€}aulter  Lynne  lived  on  Sooiiaer'g  Quay,  near  ^^lingsgate,  wis 
a  scholar  and  an  an&Cf  ,  at  well  m  a  pnntsr  of  wetreai  \jook^ 
^lom  dM  year  1648  to  1660J 

'  WilliBmffin,  orHyD,lhedattW8ignof4lielfi]l»inSuM^ 

•diiircft^rd,  at  the  west  door  of  the  church,  in  1548. 

Robert  Crowley,  Croleus,  or  Crole,  was  bom  in  Gloucestershire, 
became  a  student  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1634,  and  was 
soon  after  made  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  tn  1542,  beiiig 
•Iwehelor-of  arte,  waa  mada  piobataoner  fellow  of  die  said  hovae, 
by  thenaneofBobeftOkole.  When  King  Bdmd  VI  began  to 
reign  he  liTed  in  Ely  Rents,  Holbom,  London,  where  he  printed 
and  sold  books,  and  at  the  same  time  preached  in  the  city ;  but 
upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  he,  among  several  English 
Protettante,  went  lo  Franckfort  in  Germany.  After  Mary's  de- 
eease  ha  fetoned*  and  had  aemal  beaaiicea  beatowed  on 
among  which  waa  St  CKlea'a,  Cripplegate,  London,  of  which 
ohntdi  he  wrote  Umaelf  Tiear**  m  1608.  He  M  in  1688. 
He  was  the  first  printer  of  a  work  which  has  been  brought  into 
much  notice  by  the  modem  bibliomania,  "  The  Vision  of  Peiioe 
Momrnanr  1560. 

Ro^  Car  pfaoliaed.the  art  in  1648. 

Wffliam  TS&f  hw^d  in  g*.  Asm  ami  Agnaa  paiish,  inAldeia- 
gato-aHvet,  m  1648. 

*  John  Wyer  lived  in  Fket-atreet,  a  little  above  the  conduit,  in 
1660. 

Richard  Charlton  practised  the  art  in  1660. 

John  Kinge,  printer  and  atationer,  lived  in  Creed-lane,  and  hadl 
«  ahop  m.  8C  FanTa  Ghavehpyaid,  at  the  sign  of  the  Swan,  in 
1660. 

Thomas  Gaultier  practised  the  art  in  1550. 

•  John  Tiiwlalc,  or  John  Tysdall,  lived  in  Knight^rider-street,  and 
had  a  shop  in  Lombard-atveet,  in  AUrHallow's  Chnrchryard,  near 
OraceMshurch,  in  1650. 

Stephen  Ifieidmaa  praettaed  the  art  in  1660. 
John  Case  lived  in  St.  Peter'a^Uege  Rents  in  1661. 
Abraham  Vele,  in  1551,  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Lamb  in  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard,  where  he  resided  till  1686. 
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John  Trrrke,  in  1653,  tived  in  St.  Paul's  Chnrcl^yard,  at  ibn 
sign  of  Che  Cock. 

John  Wyghte,  or  Jolm  Wight,  had  a  shop  at  the  siga  of  the 
Hose,  in  dt  AtoFs  Cftorch-yard,  at  tlie  great  nortih  door.  He 
wai  nether  esteemed  a  bookseller  than  a  printer,  yet  practised 
both  in  1551. 

John  Cawood,  Esq.  was  of  an  antient  family  in  the  connty  of 
Tork,  as  appears  from  a  book  at  the  Heralds'-office,  William 
GiaAoii,  Ti.  A,  B,  c,  LondoiL  Wherein  are  the  fii^wing  nirorda: 

Oaivood,  T^pographus  regius  regiim  MarlsB ;  bii  anneft  aie^ 
table  and  argent  patte  per  cheveron,  embatteled  between  three 
harts  heads  cabosed,  counterchanged  within  a  border  per  fesse, 
counter-changed  as  before,  with  verdoy  de  trefyles  sleped,  num- 
bered 10.  These  Ca^^oods  were  once  lords  of  the  manor  of 
*  Ga#obd,  neaf  th^  city  of  York,  although  the  castle  hath  atm- 
den%  beeii  the  flf6iiib]8tiO|S's  ie6.  And  it  at»peai8  among  the 
fnqnytknifea  of  ^e  brethren  fai  llicf  tnnie  of  fcng  John  throughont 
England  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  12th  and  13th  year  of  his  reign,  in 
the  county  of  York,  concerning  knights  service,  and  others  held 
by  him  in  chief,  or  capite,  in  the  treasury  rolls  for  the  aforesaid 
hberty,  by  the  bands  of  the  shireef  of  that  time  0  that  John 
Oawood  lield  by  grand  seigentilt  (adit,  hte  etaritem  inter 
tiarwent  et  dwse)  one  plowed  land  ill  Oawood.  Which  John, 
father  of  Peter,  and  Robert,  clerk  of  the  pipe,  who  had  John, 
who  had  Margaret,  fee."  Thus  it  seems  he  was  of  that  family  in 
Yorkshire.  When,  or  by  whom,  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of 
printing  does  not  appear;  but  he  exercised  that  art  thre6  or  fbur 
years  before  a  patent  was  granted  laSm  hy  QnM  Mary,  when 
Hichard  ChraAon  was  set  aside,  and  had  a  namw  escape  for  his 
life.  Tlie  chief  import  of  the  patent,  which  yOU  may  see  at  length 
m  RvTUer,  vol.  xv.  p.  125,  is  abstracted  in  a  subsequent  page.  " 

He  and  Henry  Coke  were  appointed  the  first  wardens  of  the 
Stationers'  Ck>mpany  (Thomas  Dockwray  being  master)  in  the 
charter  granted  by  Philip  and  Maij.  He  became  partner  with 
Richaid  Jugge,  in  Queen  filizabeUi's  tilne,  and  printed  books 
joyntly  and  separately.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Puth's,  under  St. 
Paul's,  London,  and  his  epitaph,  preserved  by  Dugdale,  is  thus : 
"  John  Cawood,  citizen  and  stationer  of  London,  printer  to  the 
most  renowned  Queen's  Majesty,  Sliaabeth,  married  three  wives ; 
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ttnA  bad  kn^  by  Jam,  Ibe  flnt  wife  only,  as  foltowefli;  ■■  thiee 

sones,  four  daughters.  John,  bis  eldest  son,  being  bacbeloiir-iiip 
law,  and  fellow  in  New  College  in  Oxenford,  died  1670  ;  Mary 
married  to  George  Bischoppe,  stationer;  Isabel  married  taThomas 
Woodcock,  atatkmey;  Gabrael,  bia  aeoond  son,  bestowed  this 
dutifid  femendnrance  of  hia  deaie  paianfta,  ibea  obudtip 
warden;  Siiaaiina,inaRied  to  Robert  Bidlok;  Baibam  mamed  to 
Mark  Norton;  Kdnwmd,  thiid  aopu  died  1670«^  Hedied Apiil 
1, 1572,  aged  58. 

WiUiam  Riddel  probably  was  servant  to  John  Day ;  he  printed 
,ii  1552. 

Rowland  HaU»  or  Rowlande  Hanle,  and  aonwrtinifia  Hawle,  Hved 
fiiat  in  Golden-lane*  at  the  aign  of  tiie  Anrowa.  At  the  deaidi  of 
Edward  VI,  wllh  aemal  refageea  dmini^  iSbe  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  he  went  and  resided  at  Geneva,  from  whence  we  have 
several  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  and  one  of  his  impression 
in  the  year  1660.  After  bia  return  to  England  he  put  up  the 
.Half  Eagle  and  Key  (the  aima  of  Geneva)  for  a  aign,  at  hia  old 
home  in  Goldenf^ane*  near  CripplegaAe»  end  the  aame  aign  in 
€hiCteit4ane.'* 

Richard  Tottel  had  his  name  spelt  very  different,  was  a  very 
considerable  printer  of  law,  and  one  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 
He  dwelt  in  Fleetpatieet»  within  Temple-bar,  at  the  ai^  of  the 
Hand  and  Star* 

He  waa  twice  maater  of  .tfie  Stationera'  Cooifany,  ns.  in  1678 
and  1584 ;  and  the  8di  of  January,  1683,  he  yielded      to  the 

Stationers'  Company,  seven  copies  of  books  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  their  company. 

Roger  Madeley  lived  in  1663,  at  the  sign  of  the  Star,  ii^  St. 
.  Panl'a  Church-]^. 

Robert  Caky,  or  CSaly,  lived  in  Chiiat'a  Hoapital,  and  ia  anp- 
poaed  to  hare  anooeeded  Richard  Grafton  in  hia  honae  and 
business.    He  continued  in  business  from  1563  to  1568. 

*  From  the  following  rhymes  in  a  book  printed  by  him,  1563,  '*  The  most 
Ancient  and  Lieamed  Play,  called  the  Philosopher*!  Quaei"  it  sppffi  ke 
had  alio  a  lliop  in  Cheapside,  under  Bow  Church  : — 

All  thing's  belonging  to  this  game 

for  reason  you  may  bye 
At  the  booke  shop  vnder  Bochurch, 
ia  Chepetyde  redilye. 
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Hmy  SoMoBf  in  1663^  Itred  at  the  eign  of  ihe  Bbck  Boy,  in 
Biter-noeteMow,  and  other  places ;  and  had  a  shop  in  St  Paul's 

Chnrch-yard. 

John  Kingston ;  he  pat  a  y  for  an  and  an  e  at  the  end  of  his 
■anew  or  somettmea  wiote  Jhon  Kyngstone,  aciooiding  to  the 
VMge  of  those  tbnei*  h^mh  Ihey  wm  n^;lige&t  in  speUing.  In 
1663  he  had  n  shop  at  the  west  door  of  St  Paul's. 

llMniaa  Marshe,  fninter  and  citizen  of  "LaodKm,  was  one  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  when  their  charter  was  granted  the  3rd  and 
4th  of  Phihp  and  Mary.  He  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Prince's 
Anns,  near  St.  Dunstan's  Charch,  in  Fleet-street.  In  Stow'a 
Sumy  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  patent,  gianted  him  to  print  Latin 
eehooMwoks,  of  whidi  the  StationeiB  eomplamed  to  the  loid 
Iraasarer.  He  continned  in  hnsiness  from  1666  to  1687* 

Thomas  Geminie,  in  1556,  lived  in  Black  Friars. 

Anthony  Kytson,  in  1555,  kept  a  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun, 
in  St.  Paurs  Church-yard. 

Thomas  Powel,  printer  and  stationer,  in  1666»  Uved  in  Fleet- 
smses* 

Owen  Rogers,  or  Ap.  RogerSt  stationer,  in  1666,  lived  at  the 

^Spread  Eagle,  near  St  Bartholomew's  Gate,  in  Smithheld. 

William  Norton,  a  printer  of  great  note,  lived  in  St.  Paul's 
Choich-yard.  On  a  tomb  mentioned  by  Dugdale,  is  this  inscrip- 
tion concerning  hb  fiunily.  *•  William  Norton,  citizen  and 
alatinnfir  of  I<o<idon,  and  treaenrer  of  Christ's.  Hospital,  died  anno 
1603,  aged  66  yean,  and  had  issne  one  only  son.  His.  nephew 
John  Norton,  esq.,  stationer,  and  sometime  alderman  of  this 
city,  died  without  issue  anno  1612,  aged  55  years.  Also  Bonham 
Norton,  of  Church-Stretton,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  esq., 
Slslkmer*  and  sometime  alderman  of  this  city,  son  of  the  aforesaid 
WiOittQ*  died  Apfil  6,  anno  1636,  agsd  70  years.  He  had  issue  by 
Jsae,  dani^iler  of  Thomas  Owen,  esq.»  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  nine  sons  and  four  daughteiB*  lirhmof  three  sons 
were  here  buried ;  Thomas  and  George  unmarried,  and  Arthur, 
wbo  married  the  only  child  of  George  Norton,  of  Abbot's  Leigh, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  esq.,  and  having,  by  her,  issue  two  sons, 
died  October  28,  anno  1636,  aged  38  years.  Jane  Norton,  the 
said  widow  of  Bonham^  aforesaid,  caused  this  monument  to  be 
erected  near  the  sepulchres  of  the  deceased***  He  gftve  six  pounds 
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thirteen  shiUiiigs  and  four  pence*  yearly  to  his  company,  to  be 
lent  to  young  men,  fine  of  the  same  company;*  and  the  like  sum 
yearly  for  ever  to  Christ's  Hospital. 

Richard  Adams  practised  printing  in  1669. 

James  Burrel,  in  1659,  lived  without  the  north  gate  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  the  comer  house  of  Pater-noeter-row«  opening  into 
Cheapside. 

Richard  Hanyson,  in  1662,  lived  in  Whiteciosa-stieet,  at  the 
sign  of  the  WhealHdieaf  . 
David  Moptid,  and  John  Maliher«  in  1666,  were  partners,  fiv^ed 

in  Red-cross-street,  near  St.  Giles's  Church,  Cripplegate. 

John  Audeley,  or  Awdeley,  in  1560,  lived  in  Little  Britain, 
without  Aldersgate,  where  he  continued  till  1676. 

John  Aide,  lived  at  the  long  shop  anypining  St.  Mildred's 
Church,  in  the  Poultry,t  in  16604 

Thomas  Hacket  lived  in  Lombard-stieet,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Pope's  Head,  and  kept  a  shop  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Green  Dragon,  in  1560. 

Ralph,  or  Rafe  Newbery,  stationer,  and  warden  of  that  company 
in  the  year  1683,  being  assignee  with  Henry  Denham,  and  yiehled 
np  to  the  Stationers'  Company  a  privilege.  He  lived  in  Fleet- 
street,  a  little  above  the  condnit.  Stow  says,  he  gave  a  stock  of 
books,  and  privileges  of  printing,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
Christ's  Hospital  and  Bridewell.  He  was  concerned  with  George 
Bishope,  and  others,  in  the  printing  of  books,  in  1696,  and  even 
after  1600. 

'  Francis  Coldoek,  stationer,  and  twice  vaiden  of  that  company; 
practised  Ihe  art  from  1661  to  1677,  and  died  at  the  age  of  72, 
in  the  year  1602. 

William  Griffith,  lived  in  Fleet-street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Falcon, 
and  kept  shop  in  St.  Dunstan's  Church-yard,  in  the  year  1661. 

Lucas  Harrison,  or  Harryson,  in  1661,  hved  at  the  sign  of  the 
Crane,  in  St.  Paul's  Chnrch-yard. 

Thomas  CdweQ,  succeeded  Robert  Wyer  in  bosfamss;  he  kept 
the  sign  of  St  John  the  Bvangelist»  in  St.  Martin's  parish,  near 

* 

•  The  Statioiiers*Compa&y,  hi  Uisir  Abitract  of  GhsiilsbleDciiMtioBi,  tay, 
"  to  the  of  the  Compsny.''  It  Is  not,  fnm  the  ehange  of  tfanei,  sad  vaiae 
of  money,  of  imidi  consequeace^  but  might  ts  well  hsve  beea  atited  comedy. 

t  He  succeeded  Riehsnl  Kde,  e.       p.  125. 
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Charing  Cross;  and  the  same  sign  in  Fleet-street,  near  the 
conduit ;  and  continued  in  business  from  1558  to  the  year  1575.* 

Humphrey  Toy,  in  1660,  lived  at  the  Hehnet,  in  St  Paul's 
Chnrck-yaid,  and  oontinved  tin  1674. 

Henry  Wykes,  in  1662,  lived  in  Fleet-street,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Black  Elephant,  which  he  put  under  a  compartment  of  a  man 
<»rr)ang  a  sheep  on  his  back. 

Gerard  Pewes,  a  good  printer,  kept  a  shop  at  the  sign  of 
the  Swan  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  in  the  year  1662.t 

Hemy  Denham^  in  1664,  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Star,  inPater- 
noater-fovr,  with  this  motto  lound  it,  c$  homim  joMme  dedU, 
vrhich  he  put  at  the  end  of  several  of  his  printed  books.  He 
hved  also  in  Whitecross-street,  and  was  assignee  to  William  Seres 
in  1664.  In  the  year  1586  he  lived  in  Aldersgate-street,  at  the 
same  sign.  He  frequently  used  a  cut,  of  the  Bear  and  Ragged 
Staff,  mHun  the  Garter.  He  continued  in  bnsiDeaa  till  1687. 
See  also  pos#. 

Hichavd  Serils,  in  1566,  lived  in  Fleet-lane,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Half-Eagle  and  Key. 

Henry  Bynneman,  was  servant  to  Reynold  Wolfe,  and  became 
an  enunent  printer.  He  dwelt  in  Thamea-atreet  near  unto 
B^qpud'8  Castle,  and  at  Knight-rider'a-atieet,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Mermaid,  with  Una  motto  about  it»  omnta  tempus  kibaii.X 

•  HepriBledabodkiitthwMdMi.cBti  af  (he  shapes  ef  the  '^qnsrfw  of 
wheat,  tediyafe  wsstell,  ftrdiyage  ijuaeD,  ftrthyaga  whyte  tofe,  a  hilf^ 
feaay whfle lol^  ahsUl^eBaj  whelea lofe,  apeany  whetea lofe^  aad ahslf- 
peaay  hooadiolde  lofo." 

t  Of  an  tte  whhadcd,  fiv4fetehed  nhasei,  adopted  by  eailj  priatert  as 
ihrfr  iBsflnfuiiMng  amk  or  dga,  perhaps  that  of  Qeraid  Dmres  was  moat 
pwi  eBBlaeiitly  ao.  Hie  lkat,iB  perapacltoe,  aad  M»  of  a  hoaae,  of  haadaomc 
oMogh  algfatioB,  witii  the  aide  of  the  jwraf  (Ooaid),  kid  opaa  to  diow  two 
■Ma  throwiag  two  dtweei  (Dewea)  at  dice. 

t  la  Hm  year  1<80,  Fsbrosry  tith,  oae  Aithar  Hall  of  Gfaalham,  a  membflr 
of  dbe  Home  of  Conuaoat,  was  aeeaaed  of  idtecthig  aad  npntiMng  Sir 
■ohert  Bell  the  Speaker,  aad  loferd  of  the  aaembera,  io  a  book  dedieated  to 
Sir  Hoary  Kajwett,  aad  set  forth  ia  print  by  Henry  Byanemhiii,  who  aald, 
that  one  John  WcUea,  a  Krtvener  in  Fleet^treet,  did  deliver  the  written  copy 
to  Mb,  aad  when  the  book  was  printed,  he  delivered  one  book  to  Henry 
Shariaade,  in  nryday<-atreet»  lianen  draper,  to  bo  sent  to  Mr.  HaU ;  and  that 
aifceiwarda,  about  a  year  past,  he  dalhrered  to  Mr.  Hall  afat  of  the  lald  boolca, 
md  one  aon  to  Mr.  Hall's  maa  ahortly  after,  aad  said,  tiiat  Mr.  HaU  pro> 
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Tlmiiaa  Parfoot,  printer  and  stad<Mier,  liad  a  abop  in  fit  Plnd^ 

ChuTch-yard,  in  1544,  and  another  at  the  biga  of  the  Lucretia, 
within  the  New  Rents  in  Newgate-markeU  He,  or. another  of  the 

mised  to  get  him  a  priviledge,  whereupon  he  adventured  (he  sayeth)  to  print 
the  book  :  and  sayeth  that  the  copy  was  written  by  Welles  the  scrivener  ;  and 
that  he  received  of  the  said  Shurlande  linncn  cloth,  to  the  value  of  six  pounds, 
thirteen  shillings,  and  fourpence,  for  printing  of  the  book  ;  and  that  he 
stayed,  of  his  own  accord,  the  publishing  of  the  said  book,  tiU  he  were  paid, 
whereas  Mr.  Hall  was  contented  they  should  have  been  put  to  sale  presently. 
Which  report  so  made  by  Mr.  Secretary,  and  withall,  that  Mr.  Hall,  and  the 
printer,  were  both  at  the  door,  Mr.  Hall  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
expressed  his  sorrow,  if  he  had  offended,  was  sure  it  was  done  with  no  mali- 
cious intent,  prayed  pardon,  and  willed  the  book  should  be  suppressed.  Then 
was  Mr.  Hall  sequestred,  and  H.  Bynneman  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
aflinned,  as  secretary  Wilson  had  said  above,  and  wishing  all  the  books  had 
been  burnt,  before  he  had  meddled  with  them  ;  that  Hall  should  say  to  Uim 
again,  he  would  not  so  for  100  pounds  that  he  had  printed  fourscore,  or 
hundred  of  the  sayd  books,  and  was  thereupon  sequestred.  Then  was 
Shurlande  brought  to  the  bar,  who  confessed  that  Mr.  Hall  did  write  a  letter 
unto  him,  and  sent  the  book  to  get  it  printed ;  and  was  also  sequestred. 
Welles  the  scrivener  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  said  that  Hall  had  paid  him 
again  the  xx  nobles,  which  he  before  had  paid  the  printer  j  and  tfo  he  was 
sequestred.  Ordered  to  meet  again  three  different  times  aftenvuds,  when 
Hall  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  six  months,  and  until  he  made  a  reta- 
liation to  the  satisfaction  of  the  house;  to  pay  500  marks;  to  be  severe^l  from 
being  a  member  of  this  house,  and  to  chusc  another.  He  met  with  great 
encouragement  from  Archbishop  Parker,  as  you  may  see  in  Strype's  life  of 
that  an  hbishop,  who  allowed  him  to  have  a  shop,  or  shed,  at  the  north-west 
door  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Wells.  He  left  Mr. 
Denham  and  Mr.  Newbery  assignees,  and  died  1683. 

In  1573  Bynneman  printed  a  small  twelves  volume  with  the  following  title; 
*•  The  Alt  of  Reason,  rightly  termed  Witcraft,  teaching  a  perfect  way  to 
argue  and  dispute,  by  Raphe  Lever."  From  the  preface  of  this  book,  which 
is  dedicated  to  Walter  Earl  of  Essex,  is  taken  the  following  extract:  "  To 
prove,  that  the  arte  of  reasoning  may  be  taught  in  Englishe,  I  reason  thus: 
first,  we  Englishmen  have  wits,  as  well  as  men  of  other  nations  have;  whereby 
we  conceyve  what  standeth  with  reason,  and  is  well  doone,  and  what  aeemetk. 
to  be  so,  and  is  not. — For  artes  are  like  to  okes,  which  by  little  and  little^ 
grow  a  long  time,  afore  they  come  to  their  full  bigness.  That  one  man 
IxHniineth,  another  oft  times  furthercth  and  mendeth;  and  yet  more  praise  to 
be  given  to  the  beginner,  than  to  the  furtherer  or  mender,  if  the  first  did  find 
niore  irood  ttiingt:,  then  the  follower  did  adde.  Experience  teacheth,  that 
eacli  thing  which  is  invented  by  man  hath  a  beginning,  hath  aa  increaM^ 
aad  hath  aUo  in  tine  a      riepness.  Now,  althoagh  each  worke  ii  mpft 
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'MMBBflie*  imIiiM  a  long  linie  after  1660,  as  he  u  tiia  4hiid 
-ptmm  named,  of  the  twenty,  who  were  aHowlBd  ia'flie  yeaf  lte7» 

by  a  decree  of  the  Star-Chamber,  to  print  for  the  whole  kmi^donL 
Alexander  Lacy,  in  1566,  lived  in  Little  •Britain. 
Thomaa  East,  Est,  or  Bate,  if  the  sanie  pMon,  Mred  m 
•Mdiengale-stiesty  at  lihe  sign  of  tlie  Black  Hors^  and  at  otber 
'.plaessy  and  signs,  as  the  cnstoni  then  was-;  wlneh  niakes  it  diffi- 
^cidt  to  assign,  whether  it  was  the  same  person  or  not.  He  appears 
to  have  been  employed  by  Birde  and  Tallis,  to  whom  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  reign,  granted  a  patent.  He 
(or  they)  printed  masie,  and  other  boohs/ 1669  till  after 
leOO.  Videpott. 

Xichaid  WatUns,  in  1570,1ited  m  St.  IHtvlVGhiMh^^yaid;aikd 
had  a  shop  adjoining  to  the  little  conduit  in  Cheapside.  ^He  had 
•a  patent  with  James  Roberts  for  printing  Almanacks ;  and  was 
warden  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1583,  and  then  gave  up  his 
•fight  (tf  the  sheet  or  hroadnde  Almanack,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
olthe 

Jamea  Roberts,  a  coHsiderMe  piinter,  who,  SiHih  Wk^ins;  had 

a  patent  for  the  sheet  Almanacks  in  1673.  He  was  proprietor  of 
upwards  of  100  books,  which  he  disposed  of  in  the  year  1594. 

William  How,  in  1570,  hved  in  fleet-etreet,  apd  oontinued  in 
biishiB8atiU1690. 

Bkiuurd  Jones,  Jhones,  or  Johiles,  printed  in  oonjimctioa  with 
.llioDias  Oolwdl,  in  1670.  He  kept  a  shop  at  the  sonth-'west  door 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  lived  at  the  sis^n  of  the  Rose  and  Crown, 
near  Saffron-hill,  in  Holbom  ;  and  at  the  upper  end  of  Fleet-lane, 
over  against  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  at  the  •  sign  of  the  Spread 
•B^^.   He  printed  several  books  in  partnership  with  others. 

Henry  BCddleton  fived  at  the  sign  of  the  Fanlcon  in  Fleet- 

commondable  ^vben  it  ia  brought  to  his  full  perfection,  yet,  wbere  the  work- 
iiitn  are  many,  there  is  oftimes  more  praise  to  be  given  to  him  that  bec^iniu  tli 
a  good  worke,  thiin  to  him  that  endeth  it.  For  if  ye  consider  the  bookes  tliat 
are  now  printed,  and  compare  them  with  the  bookes  that  were  printed  at  the 
first.  Lord,  what  a  diversity  is  there,  and  how  much  do  the  last  exceed  the 
firtt !  yet  if  you  will  compare  the  first  and  the  last  printer  together,  and  seek 
iriielher  deser^'eth  more  praise  and  commendation,  ye  shall  find  that  the  first 
did  fure  exceede  the  last :  for  the  last  had  help  of  manye,  and  the  firdt  had 
help  of  none.  So  that  the  first  lightcth  the  candlb  of  knowledge  (as  it  were) 
j«d  1^  flecond  dolh  l^ttt  lauff  it," 
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street,  and  printed  in  partnership  with  Thomas  East  bo  early  as 
1669  i  but  whether  he  was  the  son  of  WiUiam  Middleton,  beiore- 
mentumedt  u  onoertaia. 

WUliam  WilliamMii,  in  1673^  hid  »  ehop  at  tbe  aign  of  die 
Bun,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 

Thouicib  VautroUier,  who  was  a  scholar  and  pnnter,  from  Paris, 
or  Rouen,  came  into  England  about  the  beginning  of,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  first  settled  his  printing  office  in  Black 
Friaia.  He  auMniad  hia  danghter  Jakin  .to  Riohaid  Field,  printer 
in  BIjEusk  Frian,  Jan.  13, 1688,  and  boned  serend  childimi  in  tibat 
parish,  as  appears  by  their  church  books.  He  was  a  most  curious 
printer,  as  is  evident  from  his  productions.  Mr.  Baker  says,  he 
was  the  printer  of  Jordanus  Brunus,  in  the  year  1584,  for  which 
he  fled,  and  the  next  year  heing  at  Edinburgh,  he  first  tanghtthat 
nation  the  way  of  doing  their  woHl  in  a  maateily  manner }  wheie 
heeonlinnednntil,  by  the  interoeMkmof  fiiends,  heprooniedhb 
pardon ;  as  appears  by  a  dedication  of  his  to  the  right  worshipful 
Thomas  Randolph,  esq.,  where  he  returns  him  thanks  for  his 
great  fayour,  and  for  assisting  him  in  his  great  distress.  He  con- 
tinned  in  the  printing  hnaineaa  from  1674  to  1688* 

Christopher  and  Robert  Barker,  esqrs.,  the  Queen's  printers,  in 
1665,  lived  in  FbteMoater^ow,  at  the  sign  of  the  Tyger's  Head, 
and  kept  a  shop  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Grashopper.  He  came  of  an  ancient  family,  heing  descended 
from  Christopher  Barker,  knt..  King  at  Arms.  Edward  Barker, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  fiither  to  Christopher  the  printer, 
was,  by  a  wiU  dated  Dec  31, 1649,  appomted  h^  to  one  William 
Barker,  his  oousin,  who  had  a  conaidersble  estate  of  houses  in 
London,  but  nothing  in  any  county,  and  died  Jan.  2,  1549. 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent  to  our  Christopher  Barker,  and 
Robert  his  son;  which  patent  expresses  itself  to  have  been 
granted,  in  eonsideration  of  the  fiither*a  great  improTement  of  the 
art  of  printing.  Vukpoti. 

John  Charlewood,  in  1576,  lived  in  Barbican,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Half  Eagle  and  Key,  used  many  sorts  of  letter,  and  about  the  cut 
of  his  sign  this  motto,  post  tenebras  Ivx,  and  sometimes  stiles  him- 
self servant  to  the  right  hononrable  the  earl  of  Arundel.  He  con- 
tinued in  busineas  till  1603. 

Thomas  Woodcock,  stationer  and  bookseller,  lived  in  Su  Paul's 
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Church-yard,  at  the  sign  of  the  Black  Bear,  and  married  Isabel 
second  daughter  of  John  Cawood»  esq.  He  contiiiued  in  business 
fiom  1676,  to  169L 

WiBnm  Hoskms,  in  1676,  lived  in  Fleet-Btreet. 

Mm  Shepud,  in  1676. 

Thomas  Dawson,  in  1577,  lived  at  the  Three  Cranes,  in  the 
Vintry ;  and  used  a  device  of  Three  Cianes  in  a  Vineyard,  and 
oootinned  in  business  till  16d9. 

Ifionsins  Yetoweirt,  Esq.,  was  deiiL  of  the  piivaAe  seal,  and 
■eaeteiy  to  Qnaen  HHg^lifih  fyf  the  French  tongne.  He  had  a 
patent  granted  Nmr.  18,  1677,  the  30th  of  Elisabeth,  for  thirty 
years,  for  printing  ail  manner  of  bookii,  concerning  the  Common 
Laws  of  this  reabn. 

Charles  Yetsweirt,  Esq.,  son  of  the  before-mentioned  Nicasius 
Yetaweirt,  was  also  French  secralaiy  and  clerk  of  the  signet  to 
Qneen  Elaalieth,  had  a  patent  granted  him  the  374]i  of  Elisabeth, 
Ibr  dnrty  years  to  come,  (br  printing  all  books  concerning  the 
laws.  He  continued  in  business,  as  Law-printer  but  one  year, 
viz.  1594,  as  he  died  the  beginning  of  the  year  following,  when 
his  widow  contmued  exercising  the  art  of  printing  and  selling  law 
books,  bat  not  without  opposition  fiom  the  Stationers'  Company, 
wUdi  occasioned  her  to  complain  to  the  lord  keeper  and  lord 
treasorer,  bat  it  does  not  appear  what  redress  she  had ;  yet  it  ip 
imagined  she  had  but  little  success,  as  she  continued,  in  business 
Imt  two  years. 

Hu|^  Jackson,  in  1577,  lived  in  Fleet-street,  near  the  conduit, 
at  the  sign  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  He  continued  in  business 
liU1602. 

Andrew  Mannsell,  in  1670,  lived  at  the' sign  of  the  Parrot,  in 
St.  Paiil's  Church-yard,  and  continued  in  business  about  30  years. 

Robert  Waldegrave,  in  1578,  first  practised  the  art  of  printing 
in  the  Strand,  near  Somerset-house  j  from  thence  he  removed  to 
Foster-lane;  but  afterwards,  by  printing  puritanical  books, 
invohed  himself  in  troubles,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Wales; 
bvtbeng  ci  a  good  fiunily,  by  the  assistance  of  friends,  overcame 
hb  troobles,  and  was  made  printer  to  King  Jamea  Vl.of  Scotland, 
from  whom  he  received  a  patent. 

George  Bishop,  stationer,  concerned  with,  and  employed  others. 
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in  Mvend  large  woriu«  ms  deputy  printv  to  Qaeen  fUnbeA. 
He  manied  Maiy  the  eUeat  danghter  to  Jobn  Cawoodt  eaq.  He 
became  aldermaii  of  London,  and,  among  other  legacbs,  left  aiz 

pounds  per  annum  to  his  company  j  and  allowed  ten  pounds  per 
annum  for  ever,  towards  maintaining  preachers  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. 
Ue  gave  also  six  pounds  per  annum  to  Christ's  Hospital. 

John  Harriaoo,  in  1679,  piactiaed  the  art,  and  in  1683,  wii 
master  of  the  Stationers'  Compai:^* 

Abel  Jefia,  m  1661,  fived  in  the  Old  Bailey,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Golden  Cup  j  and,  in  1684,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bell,  in  Phihp-lane. 

Thomas  Scarlet,  was  a  good  printer,  and  in  1676  practised  the 
art,  and  continued  in  business  till  1696. 

Heniy  Bamlbide*  in  1677. 

Riohaid  Webate- ,  in  1678. 

Edward  Aggaa,  lived  at  tibe  weat  end  of  St  PMd'ii  Ghnnelh 

yard,  and  continued  in  business  from  1558  to  1594. 

John  Wolfe,  city  printer  in  1581  :  he  practised  the  art  of  print- 
ing, and,  as  Stow  says  in  his  Survey  of  London,  published  by 
Strype,  p.  223,  in  a  contest  between  the  patentoea,  and  the 
Stationers'  Company^  taking  npon  bim  as  a  captain  in  tfaisoanse^ 
was  conlenft'with  no  agreement,  bnt  generally  affirmed,  that  he 
might  and  would  print  any  lawful  book,  notwithstanding  any 
commandment  of  the  Queen.  And  to  that  end  had  incensed  the 
popularity  of  London,  as  in  a  common  cause,  somewhat  danger- 
ously. And  with  bim  several  of  the  rest  changing  their  mindly 
were  asaocktad,  and  laboured  to  overthrow  those  privilegea  the 
Qneen  bad  granted,  or  ooold  grant.  Whereupon  tbe  abovesaid 
committees  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  finding  them  so  dis- 
ordered, would  have  bound  them  to  appear  before  the  Queen's 
council,  which  they  promised  to  do;  but  after  conference  with 
thdr  abettors,  refused ;  and  still  prosecuted  their  complaints  to  her 
Majesty,  garnishing  the  same  with  pretences  of  the  bbertiea.of 
London,  and  the  oommonwealtb  of  the  said  company ;  and  aay^ 
ing,  the  Queen  was  deceived  by  those,  that  were  the  means  of 
obtaining  such  privileges.  He  afterwards  w  as  in  such  favour  wilh 
the  citizens,  that  he  was  made  printer  to  the  honourable  city  of 
London.  He  dwelt  at  Paul's  Chain,  and  in  Distaff-lane,  over 
•against  thf»  a^  of  the  Castle,  and  bad  a  shop  in  Pope'a-haad- 
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alley,  in  Lombard-etreet,  in  1598 ;  used  the  maik  of  a  Heo^de-lis 

seeding,  and  sometimes  about  it,  vbigue  Jlorescit,  Was  succeeded 
M»  city  printer  by  John  Windet.    See  p.  139. 

Roger  Ward,  in  1582,  lived  near  HolboiQm  conduit,  at  the  sign 
4h«  'Mhf^  and  as  (Stiype'a  editicai  of  Sto^  says,  p»  223) 
Wolf  vaa  one  of  theoa  m^y  piinten,  ao  Boger  Waid  waa 
anodier.  wlio  wonld  print  any  book  howerer  forbidden  by  the 
Queen's  privilege,  and  made  it  his  practice  to  print  all  kinds  of 
books  at  his  pleasure.  The  master  and  wardens  of  the  company 
going  to  search  his  printing-house,  according  to  the  poorer  they 
bad»  vore  lonrted  ky  hit  wife  and  aenranta;  of  whioh  a  oomplaint 
jvaa  nnda  by  'te  aaid  nteater  andivaidena  to  the  eonrt.  And 
again*  in  the  year  1683,  the  matter  and  waidena  preferred  a  potip 
tion  against  this  man,  to  the  lord«treasurer,  showing  his  con- 
tmptuoua  demeanor,  doing  contrary  to  all  order  and  authority ; 
and  withail,  his  insufficiency  to  use  the  art  of  printing.  The 
coinnunidneta  appointed  by  the  eonncil  could  bring  him  to  no- 
Hung^  but.  atiQ  he  oontmned  to  print  what, he  pleased  without 
aDowanoe,  by  his  own  authority,  and  such  books  as  were 
warranted  by  her  highness's  letters  patent  to  other  men:  and 
sold  and  uttered  the  same  in  city  and  country,  to  men  of  other 
arts ;  whereby  the  company  sustained  great  loss^  in  taking  the 
•■le  of  Hiem;  and  particularly  to  the  decay  of  seven  young  men, 
wiio  executed  a  privilege  granted  to. William  Seres  for. a  yeaily 
rent  This  man,  notwithstandkig,  bad  given  two  several  bonds  to 
the  Queen,  the  one  not  to  print  any  more  disorderly,  the  other  to 
bring  in  such  bo6ks  as  he  had  so  printed  ;  but  none  performed. 
All  this  was  laid  open  in  the  said  petition :  the  signers  of  it  were, 
iohn  Hanison,  master;  and  Richazd Watkins  and  Ralph  Newbury, 
waidena;  end  besides  them  Christopher  Barker,  John  Bay, 
William  Norton,  George  Bishop,  John^Judson,  and  Fkands 
Caiduck  ,  all  booksellers,  in  these  times,  of  the  chiefest  reputation. 

Thomas  Charde,  in  1600,  lived  in  Bishopsgate  Church-yard, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  the  printing  business  from  the  year 
15§2. 

Edwaid  Whiter  in  1583,  lived  at  the  little  north  door  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  at  the  sign  of  the  Gun. 

William  Bartlet,  or  Barthelet,  as  he  spelt  his  name  both  ways, 
followed  the  business  in  1678. 
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WHfiam  Carter^  wm  »  daring  piinlar^  alid  printed  a  ^eai 
htatonable^  tracts,  from  the  year  1579  to  1684. 

Henry  Marshe,  in  1524,  lived  in  the  same  house,  in  Fleet-street, 
in  which  Tho.  Marshe,  before-mentioned,  hved. 

Richard  Yardley,  and  Peter  Short,  partners,  lived  at  the  sign  of 
thfl  Ster«  on  Bvead-atieet4uU«  in  1584^  and  continiied  in  buaineaa 
tin  I603.t 

Nimah  Newton,  in  1584,  printed  in  partnerehip  widi  Arnold 
Hatfield.  They  lived  in  Lothbury,  and  kept  a  shop  at  the  Brasen 
Serpent,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 

Robert  Robison,  Robertson,  or  Robins(m,  in  1585,  lived  in 
Fleet-lane»  and  alao  in  Fewter4Mie^  HoUmto.  He  continaed  in 
tarineaa  tffi  1697. 

Bdmund  BolUfant,  lived  m  EQiof  s-oonrt,  in  Hie  little  Old 
Bailey,  and  continued  in  business  £rom  1585  till  after  1602.j: 

*  Decreed  so  to  be  by  the  bishopa  and  ministers  of  Queen  ElizAbeth.  His 
neatest  odeuce  seems  to  have  been,  that  of  having  printed  a  book  in  defence 
of  a  f&lling  Queen,  Mary  of  Scotland,  when  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies, 
whose  cruel  policy,  seconded  by  the  jealousy  of  her  sister  (whatever  may  have 
been  her  real  demerits),  deprived  her  rival  at  once  of  crown  and  life.  The 
book  was  written  in  French,  and  entitled,  "  The  Innocency  of  the  Scotch 
Queen,"  who  was  then  a  prisoner.  A  very  dangerous  book  this  was,  no 
doubt  I — He  called  her,  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown !  inveighed  against  the 
execution  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  I — and  made  base  and  false  reflections 
upon  two  of  the  Queen's  chief  ministers  of  state,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the 
(then)  late  Lord  Keeper,  Bacon  1 1 — ^Well ;  an  opportunity  soon  offered  in  a 

tangible"  shape,  of  effectually  silencing  this  contumelious  son  of  the  Press, 
In  the  year  following  (1680),  he  printed  "A  Treatise  of  Schism."  1,250 
copies.  This  book  was  seized  at  his  house  oa  Tower-hill,  and  in  January 
1584,  he  was,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  indicted,  arraigned,  and  condemned,  of  high 
treason,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  drawn  from  Newgate  to  Tybome,  **  and  there 
be  hanged,  bowelled,  and  quartered  }^  and  so  urgent  was  it  thought  that 
speedy  execution  should  follow  the  sentence,  that  the  next  morning  he 
suffered  accordingly.  But  this  was  not  the  ending  of  the  affair,  for  it  seems 
that  "  slanderous  reports  were  spread  abroad  in  seditious  books,  letters,  and 
libels,  thereby  to  enflame  our  countrymen,  and  her  majesties  subjects  to 
counteract  which,  a  book  was  published  intituled,  "  A  dedaratioa  of  the 
/wourahle  dealing  of  her  majesty's  commissioners,  &c." 

t  They  printed  another  book,  which  has  lately  been  revived,  via.  "  Thomas 
Tusser's  600  points  of  good  Husbandrie,"  1593  and  1597- 

X  The  fancy  tor  old  orthography  is  not  new  in  our  daysj  Bollifant  printed 
*'  Aeaop's  fahlea  in  tru  ortography,  with  granmer  nets.   Her-unto  ar  also 
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John  Jaeksom  in  1686,  in  pavtaenliip  witii  BoOiftnt,  jiiit  before 
awntioned,  and  continued  so  till  1594. 

Walter  Venge^  in  1685,  lived  in  Fleetrlane^  opposite  the 
Maiden-head. 

Simon  Waterson,  in  1586. 

ThooM  Latt»  in  1686. 

Jobi  Windet.  n  good  printer,  soooeeded  John  Wolfe  gs 
pnnler  to  tiie  Hon.  City  of  London,  and  lived  at  the  sign  of 

the  White  Bear  in  Ad  ling-street,  near  Bernard's  Castle;  and 
afterwards  at  the  Cross-Keys,  near  Paul's  Wharf.  Ue  used  a 
device  of  Hme  vntting  down  a.  Sheaf  Corn,  with  a  book 
«laaped;  on  the  cover  are  theae  words,  vtrbum  Dei  mamei  m 
thrmm,  the  oompaitment  has  the  Qneen'a  Anaa  at  top,  the 
City'a  on  the  right,  and  the  Stationers'  on  the  left,  with  his  sign  of 
tiie  Bear  beneath,  and  J.  W.  over  it,  and  this  motto,  homo  non 
9olo  pane  viva,  round  it.  He  continued  in  business  from  1586  to 
1651,  when  he  waa  snoceeded  by  Richard  Cotes;  in  1869  Jamas 
neaher,  who  waa  anoeeeded  in  1672  bj  Andrew  Cbik$  in  1679 
Samael  Eoycraft  was  appointed  in  that  plane,  who,  in  1710,  waa 
saceceded  by  John  Barber,  esq.,  who  afterwards  served  the  office 
of  Lord  Mayor ;  he  was  succeeded  by  George  James,  by  whose 
widow  the  business  was  earned  on  for  some  time,  when  that  office 
waa  copfeired  on  Henry  Kent,  esq..  Deputy  of  the  Waid  of 
Braad-atreet;  who  waa  aaoceeded  by  Mr.  Charies  Ritington;  on 
wlioae  reaignation,  in  1772,  the  office  waa  conferred  on  Mr.  Heniy 
Fenwick,  which  he  enjoyed  till  1823,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor 
obtained  the  appointment,  and  is  (1824)  the  present  City  printer.  • 
George  Robinson,  he  practised  the  art  of  printing  from  1686  to 
1687. 

Ridiard  Robinson,  printed  in  1689. 

Edward  AOde,  or  Aide,  in  1687, 1i?ed  at  the  Golden  Cup,  with- 
out Cripplegate,  where  he  continued  for  some  time  after  1600. 

eooiiMd  the  shorte  Bentencez  of  the  wyi  Gato,  imprinted  with  lyke  fiM  aad 
srder:  both  of  which  aiUhorz  ar  tnuudated  oat  of  Latin  iatoo  English,  by 
WUliam  Bulloker. 

Qea  Ood  the  fftis 
list  tssehstH  al  mz, 
Whsamditrieth 
finaortfeth. 
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:  11iCMiMQiwm,1587»^]b«dmI^ile^  and  contiiiiMd 

in  IniflineBB  till  1697. 

'  Richard  Field,  a  good  printer,  married  the  daughter  of 
VautroUier,  who  died  in  1589,  to  whose  business. he  succeeded, 
and  continued  in,  till  several  years  after  1600. 

Toby  Cook,  in  1679,  Ihred  at  the  Tiger's  Head,  in  Paul's 
Choich^yaid,  wheie.be  oontSnned  tiU  1590. 

Wmiam  White,  piinted  in  168^  and  oontinned  fiir  aone  lane 
after  IGOO. 

Robert  Dexter,  in  1590,  lived  at  the  Brasen  Serpent,  in  St. 
Paul's  Chuicb-yardy  and  was  a 
Company.  ^ 

WiOiam  Ketney*  or  Kearney*  in  169l»  lived  m  Adlhyatieel* 
'  near  Cripplegate. 

.    Robert  Bourne,  and  John  Porter,  partners,  in  1591. 

John  Banter,  in  1591,  lived  in  Hosier-lane,  near  Uolboun 
coi^uit,  and  continued  in  business  till  the  year  1596. 
,   William  Ponsonby,  In  laaU  Uved at  the  Bishop's  Head,  iaSt. 
.Paul's  Ghufd^yaid^ 

Wilham  Barley,  ial592,  lived  in  Ghrace-diafclHitieel,  and  was 
assignee  of  Thomas  Morley. 

Thomas  Salisbury,  Ralph  Blowar,  John  Bowen,  and  John 
Busbie,  were  ail  printers  who  resided  in  London,  yet  not 
mentioned  where,  but  only  in  1593. 

,  Richaid  Boyle,  in  1693,  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Rose,  in  St. 
Pool's  Church-yard. 

.  .  Thomas  Creed,  in  1594,  hved  at  the  sign  of  the  Catharine 
Wheel,  near  the  Old  Swan,  in  Thames-street,  and  frequently  put 
to  his  books  an  emblem  of  Truth,  with  a  hand  issuing  iiom  the 
clouds  striking  on  her  back  with  a  rod,  and  thia  motto  round  it, 
verUoi  tkuat  wAkiv.  He  continued  in  business  tiU  1607. 
Adam  Islip,  from  1594  to  1603. 

Gabriel  Simpson,  in  1596,  at  the  sign  of  the  White  Horse,  in 
Fleet-lane. 

Vallintine  Sims,  or  Simmes,  in  1695,  lived  in  Addle,  or  Adling- 
street,  at  the  sign  <tf  the  White  Swan,  near  Bainard-castb,  and 
continued  in  business  till  1611. 

Henrie  BaUaid,  in  1597,  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Bear,  without 

Temple-bar,  opposite  St.  Clement's  Ciiurch. 
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Fdix  Kingston,  from  1597  to  1623. 
John  de  BeauchesBe,  in  1597. 

John  NortODfl  Esq.,  the  Queen's  printer,  ia  Latm,  Greek,  and. 
HeiMew ;  he  was  of  the  Comptay  of  Stationer*,  to  wIkma  he  gm 
liMLtoymdaMhadB,  iofhayf^^  and  put. 

to  he  knt  to  poor  joang  raen  of  the  said  company.  He  akOi 
gave  150/.  to  the  parish  of  St  Faith/ under  St.  Paul's  Church,  to 
purchase  seven  pounds,  ten  shillings,  yearly  for  ever,  to  be  given  to 
the  poor.  Ten  shillings  to  be  annually  paid  for  a  aennon  at  St* 
Aith'a»  on  Ash  Wednesday ;  and  to  twelve  pOOr  penoBB  (six  of 
than  to  befipeeof  the  GompaDy  of  Statioiiec8»  and  appointed  iQrr 
Ae  Court  of  AssiBtants^  and  aiz  to  be  appooited  by  the  paariah)* 
two  pence  iveekly,  and  a  penny  loaf;  the  residue  to  be  laid  ont  in 
cakes,  wine,  and  ale,  for  the  Company  of  Stationers,  either  before 
or  after  the  sermon.  The  sermon  is  annually  preached,  to  which 
the  Uvary  atlaige.are  regularly  invited,  and  every  one  who  .attends 
veeeivaa  siz  biins«  and  partakes  of  a  banel  of  good  alsb  piOYided, 
tar  the  oqcaaion :  dioea  who  do  not  attend-nay  reoeiTe  the  buna, 
by  sending  the  letter  of  invitation;  and'  the  Court  of  Assistanta 
dine  together  on  that  day  in  commemoration  of  the  donor.  In' 
1593  he  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Queen's  Arms,  in  the  house  lately 
inhahited  1^  his  cousin  Bonham  Norton ;  and,  being  a  man  of 
mftm^n%^  employed  seraial  otheia  to  piint  for  hinu  * 

He  i^pfiara  be  tha  first  w}io  mtrodnced  pnntnig.  into  the 
OoH^  at  Eton,  in  1610. 

George  Shaw,  in  1«j98. 

Thomas  Judson,  from  1584  to  1599. 

Bichard  Brancocke,  or  Bradock,  in  1598. 

Simoii  Stnfford,  or  Stafibid,  in  1689,  lived  on  Addle-hill,  near. 
Gsiteff-lane. 


OF  PRIVILEGED  OR  PATENT  PRINTERS. 

IfiOOi^Ahoat  the  year  1500,  or  probably  somewhat  earlier, 
Pynsonwas^  by  patent  of  Henry  VI^,  inveated  With  the  office.oC 
King's  printer,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  instance  of  the 

appointment. — Arii^,  p.  111.  From  the  circumstance,  however, 
of  Pynaon  aqd  Guilham  Faquea«  having  both  printed  an  Act  of 
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Faffiament  passed  in  the  19di  of  Henry  VII  (1608),  and  both 

having  styled  themselves  "  Printers  to  the  King"  {arit^,  p.  112), 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  they  were  both  included  in  the  same 
patent.  Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  it  is  now  difficult  to 
detenmne,  as  Ihe  doemneiit  by  which  tiie  priyilege  was  oonfinied 
canKot  be  diaoovevad* 

1£90.— After  the  death  of  Pynson,  Ae  next  Patentee  Printer 
in  succession,  was  Thomas  Berthelet,  Esq.  (ante,  p.  115),  who 
lived  at  the  sign  of  Lucretia  Romana,  in  Fleet-street ;  apd,  as 
UMie  ia  no  copy  known  to  remain  of  the  grant  to  Pynson  and 
Faqnea»  tihe  patent  to  Beithdetia  the  moat  ancient  extant  Itia 
aa  Iblkma; 

'  Rex  omnibus  ad  quos  preesentes,  &c.,  aalntem.  Sciads  qnod 
nos  de  gratia  nostra  speciali,  ac  ex  certa  scientia,  et  mero  motu 
nofitris  dedimus  et  oonoessimns,  ac  per  prmsentes  damus  et 
cQaoedimna  ddecto  aenmnti  noatro  Tbonim  Berthelet  impressori 
noatro  qnandam  annnitatenit  aiye  qnendam  aunialem  radditam 
qinaftnor-  Ubnurmn  aleilingonini»  habendmn  et  amnialun  percipi- 
endnm  pnedictam  annuitatem^  sive  annnalem  redditom  quatnor 
librarum  eidem  Thomaa  Barthelet,  a  festo  PaschsB,  anno  regni 
nostii  vicesimo  piimo,  durante  vita  sua,  de  thesauio  nostro  ad 
receptom-  scaccarii  noatri  per  manns  thesamar.  Et  camerarii 
noatrontm  ibidem  pio  tempore  exiaten.  ad  feate  aancti  Michaelia 
anshangeli  et  Faaehse  per  equales  portkmea^  et  qnod  expreaaa 
mentio,  &c.  in  cujus,  &c.  testimonium  rei  apud  Weatmonaster- 
iensem,  vicesimo  secundo  die  Febniarii,  anno  regni  Uenhcioctavi 
vicesimo  primo.    Per  breve  de  privato  sigillo. 

1530. — ^Ihe  first  abridgement  of  the  English  Statittea  printed 
in  EngUriip  ma  done  by  John  RaatelL—iiitf^^  p.  113.  Hie 
prefiice  to  thb  woik  details  the  aignmento  which  caused  the  oM 
Norman  French  to  give  place  to  the  English  language,  in  enacting 
the  laws  of  this  country'.  It  is  on  this  account  an  interesting 
relic,  and  I  therefore  retain  it  as  given  by  Luckombe. 

Becanae  that  the  lawya  of  this  reahne  of  England,  aa  well  the 
atntntea  aa  odier  jngementya  and  decieya,  be  made  and  wiy^ 
moat  commynly  in  tfae-Frenche  tongue,  dyuerae  men  thereoiT  moae* 
and  have  oftimis  communycacion  and  argument  consyder^ng,  that 
in  reason  euery  law  wherto  any  people  shuld  be  boundyn,  ought 
and  shulde  be  wry  ttyn  in  such  manere  and  so  opynly  publishyd 
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•nd  dedwyd,  tiuH  the  people  myg^i  sone,  wythonigietdyfiyoiilte* 
hm  tile  knonlege  of  the  seyd  laws.  But  the  vmif  eenie  why 

the  seyd  laws  of  Englond  were  writin  in  the  French  tonge,  shuld 
seme  to  be  this  :  furst,  y t  ys  not  unknowyn,  that  when  Wyllyam^ 
dake  of  Nonnandy,  came  in  to  thys  laiid»  and  slew  kyng  Henold, 
and  conqueryd  the  lealme,  there  was  a  grete  nomber  of 
people  as  wdl  gentykaen  as  others  that  cam  wyth  .lqnn,  wh^rch 
vnderatode  not  the  Tiilgar  long,  that  waa  at  that  tyme  yayd  in  this 
realme,  but  onely  the  French  tong :  and  also*  because  the  seyd 
kyng,  and  other  grete  wyse  men  of  hys  counsel,  perseyuyd  and 
saposyd  that  the  vulgar  tong,  which  was  then  usyd  in  this  reafane 
wai,  in  a  manere,  but  homdy  and  rude,  nor  had  not  so  grete  copy 
and  haboondamwe  of  wordya  as  the  Frenohe  tong  than  had,  nor 
that  Tidgaie  tong  waa  not  of  y t  nM  suffycyent  to  expown  and  tu 
declare  the  matter  of  such  lawys  and  ordenauncis,  as  they  had 
deiennynid  to  be  made  for  the  good  govemaunce  of  the  people  so 
effectually,  and  so  substancyally,  as  they  cowd  indy te  them  in  the 
Fkeneh  tong,  theiefiDie  they  oiderid,  wiot»  and  indy^  the  aeyd 
lawya,  that  tiiey  made»  in  the  French  tong.  And  forthemiore, 
long  after  the  eommyng  off  kyng  Wylyam  oonquerour,  becanae 
that  the  vse  of  the  French  tong  in  this  reahiie  began  to  mynysh, 
and  be  cause  that  dyuers  people  that  inhabityd  wythin  this 
reahne,  wich  coud  nother  apeke  the  vulgare  tonge  of  thys  reahne, 
nother  the  French  long;  therefore  the  wya  men  of  tfaia  reafane 
cajsayd  to  be  oidyiyd,  that  Ihe  matteia  of  the  kw,  and  aceiona 
betwen  peitea  ahnld  be  pledyd,  shewyd  and  defendyd,  answerd, 
debatyd  and  juggyd  in  the  English  vulgar  tong;  and  more  over, 
that  wryttyn  and  enteryd  of  record  in  the  roUys  in  the  latyn  tong, 
because  that  every  man  generally,  and  indifferently,  myght  bane 
Ae  knolege  thefeof,  aa  appeiyth  by  a  atetnta  made  in  die  zzzzri 
yen  of  B.  m.  c  vHimo;  wberfoie,  aa  I  auppoae,  for  theae oanaia 
before  rehenyd,  which  waa  intend3rd  for  a  ryght  good  purpose. 

But  yet,  besyde  thys  now  of  late  days,  the  most  noble  prynce, 
our  late  soverayne  lord,  kyng  Henry  the  VII  worthi  to  be  callid 
the  aeoond  Salomon  (which  excellyd  in  polytyk  wysedome  all 
odier  piineea  that  reimd  in  thya  realme  before  thya  time)  eoncy- 
dering  and  wel  paneyuyng  that  our  wdgare  En^yah  tong  waa 
mnmdlofialy  amendyd  and  augmentyd,  by  reason  that  dyuera 
fomous  clerkis  and  lemyd  men  bad  translated,  and  made  many 
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dqUb  wmkb  into  Bfi^yali  toi^  whmilQr  diM  mk  wfck 
more  plenty  and  h^boiuidaiiiioe  off  Englysh  usyd,  than  thier  waii' 
in  tymys  past;  and  by  reason  thereof  our  vulgar  tong,  so 
amplyfyed  and  suflfycyent  of  hyt  self  to  expown  any  lawys  or 
Qidynanpys,  whych  was  nedeful  to  be  made  for  the  oider  of  thys 
mbD0;  and  also  the  aame  inse.  prim  caiifideiyag^  thai  tfaa 
Toiyeisall  people  of  this  lealme  had  gret  pleaar»"and  ^aire  themaeif 
gretly  to  the  redyng  of  the  Tolgaie  Englyah  tong,  ordeynyd  and- 
causyd,  that  all  the  statutys  and  ordynauncis,  whych  were  made 
for  the  coiomyn  welth  of  this  realme  in  hys  days,  shuldbe  endytyd 
and  wryttyn  in  the  vulgare  Englysh  tong,  and  to  be  publyshyd, 
dedaiyd,  and  ymprintyd*  ao  thai  them  TiiiTenaUy  the  people  of- 
tibe  fealme  myght  aone  bane  the  knolege  of  the  aeyd  atatutee  and 
ord3riiaimcy8»  whydi  lihey  were  bomide  to  observe^  and  ao  by 
reason  of  that  knolege  to  avoyd  the  danger  and  penaltes  of  the 
9ame  statntys,  and  also  the  better  to  lyfi*  in  tranquylyte  and  pease ; 
whyeh  dyscrete,  chaiytable  and  reasonable  order,  our  most  died 
eovefeyiie  loide  that  now  kyng  Henry  the  VIII  hath  oob- 
tiniiyd*  ftad  ftlowyd*  aiid  canayd  all  die  staliilya»  that  haait-  be 
made  in  hya  dayes,  to  be  also  indyt3^e  and  wryttyn  in  oof 
Englysh  tong,  to  the  intente  that  all  hys  lege  people  myght  haue 
the  knolege  thereof.  All  whych  goodly  pojpoaya  and  intentys,  m 
my.niyiide  ofte  tymya  leuoluyde,  hath  causyd  me  to  take  thys 
lytyB  payno  to.  tianahite  oat  of  Fiendie  into  Englyahe  the 
abhreriacyQii  of  tba  atatntya,  which  oonteyn:  Ibrfejrtonra  and 
penaltes,  made  before  the  fyrst  yere  of  the  reyn  of  our  late 
souerein  lorde  kyng  Henry  the  VII.  And  also  thoughe  the 
statutya,  made  as  well  in  the  tyme  of  the  seyde  kyng  Henry  the 
Vllf  as  in  the  tyme  of  our  souerein  lorde,  that  now  ye»  be  auffir 
^ently  indytid  and  wri^  m  our  Engl^ah  tpng^  y^.to  tlieni  that 
be  deainnia  ahortly  to  knowe  the  efiect  of  them,  they  be  now 
more  tedyouse  to  rede,  than  though  the  mater  and  effect  of  them 
were  compendyously  abbreuiat :  wherefore  now,  as  farr  as  my 
aymple  wyU  and  small  lemynge  wyil  extende,  I  haue  here  takyn 
upon  me  to  abbregg  the  effect  of  them  mofe  shortly  in  this  lyt^U 
book,  beaechyng  all  thenit  to  whome  the  ayg^t  here  of  ahall  oomi^ 
to  accept  hytui  gree ;  and  thoogh  they  shall  fortune  to  fynde  any 
thynge  mysreportyd,  or  omytted  by  my  neglygens,  elis  by 
neglygens  of  the  prynters,  that  yt  wolde  lyke  them  to  pardon  me. 
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and  to  coasyder  my  good  wyl,  which  haue  intendid  yt  for  a 
comyn  welth,  for  the  causis  and  consideracyona  before  rehersyde  ; 
tnd  also,  that  yt  fortune  them  to  be  in  dout  in  any  poynt  thereof^ 
j£  it  ptcMo  tlieiB,  ihoy  may  morte  to  Uie  hole  stajfcnto* 
nHemf  tliji  IxiolL.M'Imt  a  trngement,  and  in  manefe  but  "a 
kaleiider.  And'fiirdiefiiiare  I  wyttadnartjrie  every  mon,  that  dball 
fortune  to  haue  any  matter  in  ure,  to  resorte  to  some  man,  that 
ys  lemyd  in  the  laws  of  thys  realme,  to  haue  his  councel  in  such 
poyntis,  which  he  thinkith  doubtfull  concemyng  these  seid 
itatatia,  by  the  knolege  wherof,  and  by  thedylygent  obwrayag  of 
the  aaaie«  he  nmj  the  bettor  do  hya  dewte  to  hya  piynee  and 
■oaciiuot  and  ako  lyf  in  tranquilha  uid  peaae  wytfihia  neyghboar« 
aooordyng  to  the  pleasure  and  commandment  of  all  mighti  Qod, 
to  whom  be  eternal  laud  and  glori.  Amen. 

1640. — patent  for  printing  the  Epistles  and  C  pels  was*  in 
I640i»  gnoted  to  Biohard  Bai^a^iiiil^  p.  68.  This  appears  to 
ne  to  have  been  a  pmilege  araeh  mote  comprehenstTe  in  ita 
■atare  than  thoee  jiiat  before  qotioedy  and  td  hafe  eooe  analogy 
to  Aat  Bort  of  property  noar  denoaunated  coFT-VTeirr,  of  ufawh 
we  may  perhaps  deem  it  the  first  instance.    It  runs  thus  : 

**  Henry  the  eighth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England  and 
di  Fiance,  defender  of  the  Faith,  lord  of  Ireland,  and  in  earth 
aapwa  haad  naoiediatdy  vnder  Christ  of  the  Chnieh  of  Eng^ 
land.  1^  aflpmtera  of  booha  within  thia  leafan,  and  to  aU  oar 
letteiaheariag  oraeeing,  gneting.  Be  it  known  to  all,  Aat  we  of 
our  especial  grace  hare  given  privilege  unto  our  well  beloved 
subject  Richard  Banks,  that  no  person  within  this  realm  shall 
print  any  manner  of  books  whatsoever  .that  ouiLsaid  subject  shall 
fiiat  print  within  the  space  of  seven  years  neit  enaoing  the  prints 
ing  of  eteiy  aQch  book  ao  by  .him  printed,  upon  pam  of  Meitafe 
of  the  aaaM.  'linMNlbre  we  wiU'and  coaunand,  t^ 
of  you,  do  presume  to  print  any  of  the  said  books  during  the  time 
nfore&aid  ^  a^  you  tender  our  pleasure  and  will,  avoid  the  contrary." 

163ar-In  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII  (1633),  was  passed  the 
ilikmmg  Act,  touohing  the  importation  and  binding  of  books,  and 
ftr  piQffiding  againet  enhanaing  their  paees. 

Wlwwai  by  the  peaaiakwi  of  a  statute  made  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  king  Riefaaid  III,  it  waa  piofided  in  the  same  act; 
that  ail  strangers  repairing  unto  this  realm  might  lawfully  bring 
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into       miA  Ktlni,  firiiited       writfan  Violn;  to  Mtt  t*  iMr 

hberty  and  pleasure.  2.  By  force  of  which  provision  there  Imth 
come  into  this  realm,  sithen  the  making;  of  the  same,  a  marveloa* 
number  of  pnnied  booksy  and  daily  doth ;  and  the  came  of  making 
«f  tbe  MBieinoviBumaMmethtobo,  for  that  liken  wm  b«t  few 
books,  ond  &ir  prinAm,  wifiini  1Mb  fmUm  at  liiaA  fSme,  wMah 
Mdd  wdl  exeretio  and  ooeopj  Aa  aaid  ocioiioa  nd  ciift  af 
printing ;  neverthelesB,  sithen  the  making  of  the  said  proviaioOy 
many  of  this  realm,  being  the  king's  natural  subjects,  have  given 
themaelyea  so  diligently  to  learn  and  exercise  the  said  ciafl  of 
pfuitiiig,  that  at  thia  day  there  be  within  tfab  realm  a  great 
noBber  of  cummg  aad  expert  in  tfao  aaid  aeienoaof  cialtof 
ing:  aaaUe  toexcfciMtiiaoaideiaftinfldlpointa,  as  any  strangef 
in  any  other  realm  or  oomitry.  3.  And  fitrliiermora,  where  there 
be  a  great  number  of  the  king's  subjects  within  this  realm,  which 
live  by  the  craft  and  mystery  of  binding  of  books,  and  that  there 
he  a  great  multitude  well  expert  in  the  same,  yet  all  this  notwiti^ 
atanding  there  are  direree  penona,  thai  bring  from  beyond  the  aea 
great  plenty  of  printed  books,  not  ooly  in  Ihe  Latin  tonga,  hotalao 
in  onr  maternal  English  tonge,  some  bound  in  boaida,  aottt  is 
leather,  and  some  in  parchment,  and  them  sell  by  reUiil,  whereby 
many  of  the  king's  gubjects,  being  binders  of  books,  and  having 
•  no  otiier  faculty  wherewith  to  get  their  living,  be  destitute  oC 
ipork,  and  like  to  be  nndone*  eaoept  10800  ififcrmafion  be  heMi 
bad.  Ba  it  theaefoic  enaotad  by.  thakn^  onr  aowidgua  krd»  1km 
kida  apintnd  and  tBBipoia]»  nd  iba  ooBunona  in 
liament  aaaemUed,  and  by  anthority  of  the  same,  that  the  said 
proviso,  made  the  first  year  of  the  said  king  Richard  the  third, 
that  from  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  onr  Lord  God  next  condag* 
ahall  be  void  and  of  none  efiact 

IL  Aadfortfcar,  baiicMled  by  the  wtAiOMiif  af  niiiariiL  tbi* 
■opeiionB,raBianl»oriAaWthirf,witbhiAiawaiw,  after  tfaaaaid 

next  ooning,  sbal  b«y  to  aaB  again,  any  printed 
books,  brought  from  any  parts  out  of  the  king's  obeysance,  ready 
bound  in  boards,  leather,  or  parchment,  upon  pain  to  lose  and 
forfeit  for  every  book  bound  out  of  the  said  king's  obeyaanoe,  and 
brought  into  tthis  realm,  -and  brouglit  by  any  person  or  penonn 
iritfam  the  same  to  aaU  agaa  contmy  to  tids  aet^  six  sbiHuiga 
and  eight  pence* 
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-  m.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  no  person  or  persons,  inhabitant,  or  resiant,  within  this  realm, 
after  the  said  feast  of  Christmas,  shall  buy  within  this  roaha,  of 
any  strangar  boum  out  of  tha  kmg't  oiMdieno^  oflier  then  of 
<>emi6iw»  any  mumat  of  printad  books,  faioiight  from  any  the 
fttto  beyond  the  tea,  CKcepI  only  by  engross,  and  not  by  tetail, 
npon  pam  of  forfeiture  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  for  every 
book  so  bought  by  retail,  contrary  to  the  form  and  effect  of  this 
esutute.  2.  The  said  forfeitures  to  be  always  leried  of  the  buyers 
of  any  such  bodu  contraiy  to  tins  aety  the  one  half  of  the  said 
lafciUuaatobe  toihaiiseofiwiraowaignkiidlhald^  aadllw 
«Aar  noietf  to  be  to  die  p«(y  diai  wiD  (msb  or  aae  Ibr  the  asm 
m  any  of  Hut  king's  conits,  to  be  by  bill,  plaint,  or  information, 
wereiii  the  defendant  shall  not  be  admitted  to  wage  bis  law,  nor 
no  protection,  ne  essoin  shall  be  unto  him  allowed. 

IV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  befoie 
■■id,  that  if  any  of  the  said  pfintaffs,  wwtSkim  of  piinted  booksb 
■habitnil  iiilbin  this  reahn,  aiany  time  beiedbt,  happen  hi  sedi 
mm  to  eshaaee,  or  encmase  <he  prices  of  any  Mich  printed  hooka 
in  sale  or  binding,  at  too  high  and  unreasonable  prices,  in  such 
wise  as  complaint  be  made  there  of  unto  the  king's  highness,  of 
unto  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  or  any  of  the  chief  justices 
oftheonebeneh,  or  the  other,  that  then  the  sane  knd  chanceUor, 
latd  tie^smer,  snd  tiro  chief  jesliem,  or  two  of  any  of  tibem*  shall 
hKwe  power  aid  anihority  to  enquire  therso^  as  isell  by  the  oalba 
of  twelve  honest  and  discreet  persons,  as  oUierwise  by  due  exami- 
nation by  their  discression.  2.  And  after  the  same  enhauncing 
and  encreasing  of  the  said  prices  of  the  said  books  and  binding, 
skaB  be-ao  iannd  by  the  said  tweite  me%  or  olibenrise,  by  exn* 
MBMlion  of  lbs  said  toid  chaneeHor,  kid  trsasuer^  aridjnslaees» 
or  two  ef  Oem  at  tfto  leas|»  IhnI  Ihsn  Ae  ssnBeUiidehanoelhnr, 
lord  treasurer,  and  justices,  or  t«»o  of  them  at  the  least,  ffom  time 
to  come,  shtill  have  power  and  authority  to  reform  and  redress 
such  enhauncing  of  the  prices  of  printed  books  from  time  to  time 
by  their  discresskms,  and  to  limit  prices  as  well  of  the  books,  as 
Ibr  tte  bindfaig  of  them.  3.  And  om  that,  the  offender  or 
oibndsw  thereof  bsmg  eonviet  by  enmination  of  the  same  Und 
chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  or  two  jnstices,  or  two  of  them,  or 
otherwL^,  shall  lose  and  forfeit  Ibr  every  book  by  them  sold, 
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wtosaf  Iht  l^  thall'lM  enlteiioed^fef  llie  tNiok;  or  tunidiiig 

ihereof,  three  shillings  and  four-pence,  the  one  brif  thereof  eMI 
he  to  the  king's  highness,  and  the  other  half  to  the  partieb  greiv  ed, 
tiiat  will  complain  upon  the  same*  in  .  manner  and  form  before 
leheused. 

laaa*— The  pwWimftwm  of  the  New  TeateoMiit  by  Qrallon* 
ooeaMoned  the  then  Kihop  of  London  to  ieene  Hie  foUowiqg 

prohihition 

Cuthbert,  by  the  permission  of  God,  Bishop  of  London,  unto 
our  well  beloved  in  Chiifltt  the  Arch-deacon  of  London,  or  to  hys 
officiall,  health*  gnce,  and  benediction.    By  the  duety.of  our 
peitorall  offioe,  we  m  bounde  diligently,  with  all  oar  power  to 
foieaee*  provide. for»  roqte/oat,  and  put  away  ell  thoae  thyngea^ 
which  seem  to  tend  to  the  peril,  and  daunger  of  oer  aubjeetB*  and 
especially  to  the  destruction  of  their  soules.    Wherefore  we 
hauyng  understandyng,  by  the  report  of  divers  credible  persons, 
and  also  by  the  evident  apparaunce  of  the  matter,  that  many 
idiildren  of  iniquijlie»  maintayneni  oCJLatheni  aect,  Uynded  throeg^ 
extreame  wickedneni,  wandiying  torn  the  way  of  tentlii*  and.^ 
catholiclte  faylii;  craftely  haye  trandated  the  New  TeeteioMt 
into  our  LugUsh  tongue,  entermediyng  therewith  many  hereticall 
articles,    and  erroneous  opinions,    pernicious  and  offensive, 
^edupymg  the  simple  people  attemptyng  by  their  wicked  and 
pervene  mterpietttioiui,  to  prophaiiate  the  mijeetye  of  .the 
ecriptuet  whiioli  hitherto  hath  lemained  mndefiled;  and  craftely.  to 
abiiee  the  moet  holy  wixd  of  God,  and  the  tme  sense  of  the  saaie, 
of  the  wliich  translation  there  are  many  bookes  imprinted,  some 
with  gloses,   and   some  without,   contayning  in  the  Englishe 
tongue  that  pestiferioua  and  most  pexnicioua  poison* .  dispersed 
thioag^at  all  our  dioocase  of  London  in  gipstmspilMrf  which 
tndy«  without  it  be  speedily  ftweseene*  wytiioot  .do^t.wiE  oon- 
lasiinBte,  and  inlect  the  flock  oeimnitted  to  ns,  with  nost  deadly 
poyson  and  heresie,  to  the  grieuous  peril  and  danger  of  the  soules 
committed  to  our  charge,  and  the  offence  of  God's  divine  majestic : 
wherefore  we  Cuthbert  the  bishop  aforesaid,  grevously  sorrowyng 
for  the  prenistf eB»  willyng  to  witiistand.the  crafte  and  anibtlei^/)f 
the  ancient  enemy>  and  hys  mimaten^  which  seek  the  destmo- 
tion  of  my  flock,  •  and  with  a  diligent  care  to  take  bede  onto 
the  flock  committed  to  my  charge,  desiring  to  provide  speedy 
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remidies  for  the  premises ;  we  charge  you  jointly  and  severally, 
and  by  vertue  of  your  obedience  straightly  enjoy n  and  commannde 
you,  that  by  our  authority^  you  wam«  or  cause  to  be  w^ned,  all 
and  singular,  as  wet  exempt  at  not  exempt^  dweUuig  within  your 
•idi  defeoonrieB,  that  within  xzz  days  apace,  whereof  z  dayea 
AaQ  be  Ibr  fhe-flnt,  zibr  the  aeoond,  and  z  for  the  tiiiid 
toiytenne*  under  peine  of  excommunication,  and  incnrring  the 
ampicion  of  heresie,  they  do  bring  in,  and  really  deliver  unto  our 
Ticare  general!,  all  and  singular  such  bookes  conteyning  the 
tnnaJatioD  of  the  New  Teataaient  in  the  Enghahe  tdngue ;  and 
Aat  yon  doe  certifie  iia»  or  onr  aayd  oonuaaarjre,  .within  ii 
aaonelhea  after  the  day  of  the  date  of  theae  pieaentea*  duely, 
pcrwwally,  or  by  your  letters,  together  with  these  preaentea,  under 
your  seals,  what  you  have  done  in  the  premisses,  under  pain  of 
contempt.  Given  under  our  seale  the  xxiii  of  Octoberj  in  the  v 
yere  of  our  conseciaUon.  anno  1626" 

Another  oommiiaion,  in  like  manner  and  aame  fym,mm  aent  to 
the  three  other  archdeacons,  inau  Middlesex,  Essex,  and 
Coloheater,  for  the  ezecatioa  of  the  same  matter,  under  the 
bishop's  seal. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  the  bishop  of  London's  prohibition  was 
Tery  little  regarded,  and  not  very  readily  obeyed ;  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  therefore,  made  great  complaints  to  the  king  of  this  trana> 
laAioD,  on  whieh  hia  majesty  readied  to  Jiake  thia-matter  into  con* 
aideialioQ  hhnad^'  hk  1633,  the  Conrocation  met*  Bad  among 
other  things,  decreed,  that  the  Scripture  should  be  translated 
into  the  rulgar  tongue  i  but  at  that  time  it  was  not  carried  into 
execution. 

1636. — The  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, being  the  tranahttion  by  Bfilea  GoVeidale^  waa  puUiahed 
hy  Gcafton.  TWa  nohle  woik  waa  printed  dmad,  probably  at 
Plsria,  or  as  aome  think,  at  Marsburgh,  in  Hessia :  ibr  Francis  I, 

king  of  France,  granted  a  license  to  Richard  Graitoa  and  Edw  aid 
Whitchurch,  to  print  an  English  Bible  there.  Six  copies  were 
presented  to  Archbishop.  Cranmer  and  Lord  Cromwell.  It  was  a 
Iblio,  dedicated  to  the  king  in  the  following  manner  ':-^ 

Unto  the  mooat  netonooa  prynce  and  onr  mooat  gracyoua 
aoyenygne  UMrd  kynge  Heniy  the  eyghth,  kynge  of  Englande 
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and  of  FnDoe,  ioide  of  Mknda,  ftc*  IMndour  of  the  ikjlk^ 
and  mder  God,  liho  chefe  supprene  heade  of  llie  dmich  of 
Bnglmdo* 

The  ryght  and  just  administracyon  of  the  lawcs  that  God  gave 
unto  Moses  and  unto  Josua  :  the  testimonye  of  faythfulness  that 
God  gave  of  David :  the  plenteous  abundauAoe  of  wy&edome  that 
Ck>d  gave  onto  Salomon :  the  lucky  and  piOBperous  aga  with  the 
molliplicaeyoft  of  aede  wliu^  Gkid  gate  unto.  Abnhaai  and  S«ia 
hia  wytd,  be  gaw  mfto  yon,  aeoat  gracyous  prynoa*  wlk,  yoor 
deareit  jnat  wyfe  and  nooat  wtat&om  pfynoeaae  .quene  Jane* 
Amen.— Tiiis  dedication  is  thus  subscribed, 

YourgiBoe'a  kumble  sabjecte  and  daylye  Oratonr, 

Mylea  Coveidale.'^ 

In  tlua  dfiHinatiim  be  taUa  hia  maieatv  tbat  "  Xbe  hknd  biabon 
of  Rome  no  more  knew  wbat  be  did  wbea  be  gave  bun  tbk  tilla^ 
Defender  of  the  Futb,  than  the  Jewiab  bishop,  Cayphaa,  when  be 

prophesied  that  it  was  better  to  put  Christ  to  death,  than  that  all 
the  people  should  perish  :  that  the  pope  gave  him  this  title  be* 
cause  his  highness  suffered  his  bishops  to  bume  God's  word,  the 
root  of  &ith,  and  to  penecnte  the  lovers  and  ministers  of  it» 
wheie  m  verjr  deed  be  piopbeiqrad«  thai  by  the  lif^iAeoaa  admi- 
niatfatiofi  of  b»  gnu»  the  aboubl  be  ao  deMled*  tba^  Ood'a 
wnd,  the  mother  of  fiylh,  ahonld  hare  ita  free  oonne  theiow  aD 
Cbristendome,  but  especially  in  his  grace's  realme :  that  Ma  grace 
fai  very  deed  should  defende  the  faith,  yea  even  the  true  faiLh  of 
Christ,  no  dreames,  no  fables,  noheresye,  no  papistical  inventions, 
but  the  uncorrupt  faith  of  God's  most  holy  woid ;  which,  to  set 
Ibrth^  bia  bigbnaaa  with  hia  moat  honoviable  oonnoil  applied  all 
alndia  and  eodeavMr/' 
He  nesEt  obierted  to  hia  majesty,  that    BDnonmeh  aa  tho 

*  Coverdak  wm  •  natife  of  YorkiUre,  aad  iftsrwvds  profewed  of  the 
hoaae  of  Auidn  VUeraiB  Ounbridge,  oi  whioh  Dr.BameswM  prior,  whowi^ 
humt  for  pretended  heresy.  One  of  this  aama  took  tlie  degree  of  bschdor  of 
CMum  hur,  A.  D.  1630 }  but  diie  seems  too  hte  for  our  Coveidale.  Howerer, 
enterttfning  the  esme  opinions  with  liie  prior,  snd  finding  Umsdf  bi  danger 
bf  fo  doing,  bo  lied  beyond  eesa  libao  be  cUelly  applied  himself  to  the  slady 
sad  tismlstiSB  of  the  Holy  SqHytniae. 
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void  <tf  Qod  li  ihe  only  thai  dRretli  away  all  lye%  an^ 
^iidoMtli  an  juggling  and  deceit,  thereforo  ii  oar  Balaam  of 

Rome  bo  loth  that  the  Scripture  should  be  known  in  the  mothcf- 
tongue,  lest  if  kings  and  princes  (especially  above  all  other)  were 
nuKCfsed  themn,  they  should  reclaim  and  chalenge  again  their 
dm  aiiAodty»  wluch  lie  filialy  hniHk  asoiped  ao  naaj  years,  and 
ao  Id  tie  Uaaahortar;  and  leat  the  people^  benig  tanght  1^  tbe 
moid  of  Ood^  ahoald  ftS  fipooft  the  ftlae  feyned  oibedience  of  him 
and  bis  disguised  apostles  unto  the  true  obedience  commanded  by  - 
God's  own  mouth,  as  namely,  to  obey  their  prince,  their  father 
and  mother,  &c  and  not  to  step  over  them  to  enter  into  his 
religions.  For  that  the  Scripture  deolareth,  most  abuiH 
daa%,  Uml  tim  officer  antfaoiitta,  and  power  g^vea  of  God  unto 
Idngaia  In  oardiabofeaU  other  powera:  that»aa  tfaer  ia  notfang 
above  God,  so  is  ther  no  man  above  the  king  in  his  realme ;  bat 
that  he  only  under  God  is  the  chief  head  of  all  the  congregation 
and  church  of  the  same.  And  in  token  that  thia  is  true,  he  said 
ther  hath  bean  of  old  antiquitie,  and  was  yet  unto  that  day,  a 
lofing  oaranioaia  need  inoiiriealmeofiBBg^and,  that  when. the 
king^a  Sttfajeeta  lead  hb  lettera^  or  begun  to  talk  or  diaoouae  of 
his  majestie,  they  nx>red  their  bonnets  for  a  sign  and  token  of 
reverence  unto  him,  a^i  to  their  most  sovereign  lord  and  head 
under  God,  which  thing  no  man  used  to  do  to  any  bishop  : — that 
no  prieat  or  bishop  is  exempt  (nor.  can  be  lawfully)  from  the 
eibaiianoe  of  hia  prince "that  Aaron  was  obedient  mitoMoaea) 
Flfaaar  and  nbieaa  were  nnder  theobadienca  of  Joana:.  that 
HiAan  the  prophet  fell  down  to  ike  groand  beibre  king  David ; 
he  Bad  his  prince  in  such  reverence,  he  made  not  the  king  for  to 
kiss  his  foot,  as  the  bishop  of  Rome  maketh  emperors  to  do,  not- 
withatanding  he  spared  not  to  rebuke  him,  and  that  right  sharply, 
when  he  iett  from  the  word  of  God  to  adolteiy  and  manaknghtwr : 
fm  he  waa  not  afioaid  to  Npvofe  hunl  of  hla.aina,  no  more  than 
HflKaa  the  prophetatode  in  ftar  to  aay nnto  king  Achab,  it  ia  then  „ 
and  thy  father's  house  that  trouble  Israel,  because  ye  have  for* 
saken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  walk  after  Baal; 
and  as  John  Baptist  durst  say  unto  kynge  Uerode,  it  ia  not  lawful 
for  thee  to  take  thy  brother's  wife  ?" 

He  next  takea  notice  of  the  intolmbla  ii^nriea  doae  nnto  God^ 
toallpiinoaa*  ahd tim eo—onaitiea of  aliohiiatian  walmn> ainee 
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"  they  who  should  be  only  the  nunisten  of  Ood's  wotd  became 
Lonls  of  tbe  woiUl,  and  throat  the  tiue  and  jiiat  priaoea  out  oC 
tlieir  roomi.''  Thia  he  impntea  to  "  ihe  ignonuace  of  die  Sorip* 
tose  -of  Odd,  and  to  the  U^t  of  God'a  word  being  eitinct,  and 

God's  law  being  clean  shut  up,  depressed,  cast  aside,  and  put  out 
of  remembrance."  But  he  adds,  that  "  By  the  king's  most 
nghteous  administration  it  was  now  found  again ;  and  that  his 
majesty,  like  another  Josia,  commanded  stiaitly,  that  the  law  of 
God  should  be  read  and^  tangfat  unto  all  the  peOple." 
.  Aa  to  ihe  pieaent  tfanilation»  Goverdale  obaema  hace^  and  in 
Ua  epiatle  to  tiie  feeder,  tet  It  waa  wkAm  hia  laboai  nor 
desire  to  have  this  work  put  into  his  hand,  but  that  being  in- 
atantly  required  to  undertake  it,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  moring  other 
men  to  do  the  cost  thereof*  he  was  the  more  bold  to  take  it  in 
hand.  Besides,  he  considered  how  great  pitie  it  was  that  the 
£ngliBh  ahonld  want  anch  a  tranalatioii  ao  long^  and  called  to  his 
ramenbianoe  fSbno  advenitie  'of  thoaeirtio  wera  not  on^  of  lipe 
knowledge,  but  would  alao  with  aU  dieir  hearta  have  peifotmed 
diat  they  begun,  if  they  had  not  had  impedimenta.  Aooofding, 
tlieiefore,  as  he  was  desired,  he  took  the  more  upon  him,  he  said, 
to  set  forth  this  special  translation,  not  as  a  checker,  reprover,  or 
despiser  of  other  men's  translations,  but  lowly,  and  faithfully 
following  his  inteipveteiiff  -and  that  under  oorrection.  Of  these* 
he  aaid  he  made  ^  of  five  different  onea,  who  bad  tianalated  the 
Scriptnvea  not  only  into  lalin,  but  dao  into  Dutch."  Aodoid- 
ingly,  he  made  tfaaa  declaration,  that  he  had  neitlmr  wieated 
nor  altered  so  much  as  one  word  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
manner  of  secte,  but  had,  with  a  clear  conscience,  purely  and 
faithfully  translated  out  of  the  foregoing  interpreters,  having  only 
the  manifest  truth  of  the  SQrqptuie  before  Ida  ^es."  But  because 
auoh  different  tranriationB»  he  aaw,  were  apt  to  offimd  weak  mindi, 
ke  thereforia  added^  that  "  hk  wia  ante  that  thM  cane  move 
imdastahding  and  knofwladge  of  the  Scdptuie  by  iheae  ^ainidiy 
translations  than  by  aJOl  the  gldssea  of  bur  sophistical  doctors. 
The  readers,  therefore,  be  said,  should  not  be  offended  though 
one  call  a  scribe  that  another  calleth  a  lawyer,  or  elders  that 
another  calleth  father  and  mother,  or  repentance  that  another 
pdleth  penance  or  antendmient.  For  if  we  were  not  deoetved  by 
meii'a  tnditiona;we  ihdidd  find  no  more  divMlie  between  tbeae 
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teoM  ten  betvpeenlbur-peiiee  and  a  groat.  And  tlm  mann«,  1m 

raid,  he  had  used  in  this  his  translation,  calling  it  m  some  place 
penance  that  in  another  he  called  repentance ;  and  that  not  only 
because  the  interpreters  had  done  so  before  him^  but  that  the 
adfenaiiea  of  the  Iralh  mighi  aee  diat  we  abhor  mt  this  iwDpd 
pwanoo  no  saon^fian'tha  intefpielan.  of  Laltin.aUhioD'pffMfffv 
wiM  tiiey  faad  rmfkme.  Only,  ho  doaiied  ^  Gkid^B  people 
be  nol  blinded  in  their  understanding,  lest  they  belieye  penance 
to  be  aught  save  a  very  repentance,  amendment,  or  conversion 
unto  God,  and  to  be  an  unfained  new  creature  in  Christ,  and  to 
live  according  to  his  lawe.  For  else  shfdl  they  fall  into  the  old 
Masjihumio  of  Ghriat^a  blood,  and  bolieYO  that  thegrtbemaellrea 
aie  abk  tn  fliaka  syisfiuslSim  nnio  €kk(  fiv 
.  Ho  oondodod  bis  dedicatian  to  the  king  witii  t^fing  bia  grace, 
that  •*  considering  his  imperial  majestie  not  only  to  be  his  natural 
Boveraygne  liege  lord  and  chefe  head  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  also  the  true  defender  and  maintener  of  God's  laMtes,:  he 
tfaongbt  it  bia  dntie  atad  to  bdongb  unto  bia  alhgianpe,  wben  bo 
bad  tmnalated  diia  Bane;  not  oidy  io'dodicatalbiB  tianibdioii  to 
Ub  highness,  but  wholly  to  oonmnt  it  unto  bun;  to  the  mtdni-that 
if  any  thing  therein  be  translated  amiss,  it  might  stand  in  his 
grace's  hands  to  correct  it,  to  amend  it,  to  improve  it,  yea, and 
clean  to  rejecte  it,  if  his  godly  wisdom  should  think  it  necessary." 
Tbo  aane  ^'i^mWf*  <i|fctmon  of  tlwa  hui  peffimnanoe,  he  expressei 
•t  Ae  doae  of  boa  epiado  to  thonader»  tbat  tboB|;b  ihe  fiqiip- 
taiobenotwordiily  fliunisteied  onto  bun  m  dna  .tianalalion,  by 
reason  of  his  rudeness,  yet  if  he  was  fervent  in  his  prayer,  God 
shoold  not  only  send  it  him  in  a  better  shape,  by  the  ministration 
of  odier  that  began  it  afore,  but  shall  also  move  the  hearts  of 
AeBA  which  as  yet  medled  not  with  all  to  take  it  in  hand/' 

%  iriiat  Gorenlalo  befe  aaya  to  (be  king»  it  aeema  idak  thai  h 
waa  now  aliowad  by  bw  autlK»%*iW  tbo  Holy  Sen 
be  had  and  read  in  English.  The  same  is  aa  pbdnly  mtntahlsd  in 
a  little  MS.  manual  of  devotions,  which,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  worthy  ftBunily  in  which  it  is  preserved,  was  the  present 
of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  to  her  maids  of  honour : — "  Grante  us, 
flMMt  nevqrfiil  fiither*  tbb  one  of  the  greateat  gyftes  that  ever 
1iiowogan«ttoniankyQde«  Ibe  knowMga  of  tbia  boiy  wiUo  and 
gbdde  tidnisaa  of  oaveaijiiatwn,  tbb  greate  wliila  oppre^^ 
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ihb  tjtmf  of  thy  adfamiy  of  Eobm  tad  hia  faton,  tod  kflfplt 
doie  vodm  bk  Litgrne  LittiM»  aii&iMnrBt  Ungtli  piQiBn]girt% 
fMjAaA,  uuk  aette  at  lybertye  by  the  grace  poured  into  At 
liAite  of  thy  supreme  power  our  prince,  as  all  kinges  hartes  be  ni 

thie  hande,  as  in  the  olde  La  we  dydeat  use  lyke  mercye  to  tlue 
people  of  Israeli  by  thie  hie  instrument,  the  good  king  Josia, 
whiche  restored,  the  temple  decayed  to  his  former  beawtie* 
abolyshed  all  worshippjnige  of  ianges  and  ydolatcye,  and  setts 
alMNkb  Hm  lanre  by  tlio  wfm»  of  may  hvndiad  ywea  beibr  doaa 
Mcto  of  Mnonhfiimea.^ 

There  is  m  pidm  ineoiiaMtaiioy  inA  the  tMo  or  preamblo  of 
dedication  to  the  king,  wherein,  as  hda  been  before  observed, 
Coverdale  mentions  the  king's  dearest  just  wife  Jane,  whereas  it 
if  certain  the  king  was  not  married  to  her  till  May  20,  1536, 
MHO  Iktok  luJf  a  year  after  the  date  of  finishing  this  Bible.  The 
on^wayleanlhinkof  toMOBofe  tfaisdiim  it  thnt^  that# 
slier  thto  BibM  bong  findwd  at  lha  pvaaa  in  Oetdbar*  Cow 
dale^  bearing  fiaiii  bia  firrnda  in  England  Aal  Qatea  Anne  naa 
declining  at  court,  thought  it  prudent  to  defer  the  publication  of 
it  till  he  saw  what  turn  affairs  would  take,  and  after  the  king  s 
marrying  Queen  Jane,  who  was  thought  to  favour  the  Reforma- 
tioB,  then  made  the  fore-mentioned  dedication  to  the  king,  or 
bowofar,  aHaiad  the  title  of  il  aa  it  ataada  now,  and  lopnBtad  iL 
Tfaia  huit  ia  die  inon  pibbaUa^  aa  in  anoAar  oopy  ol  tbialranaiap 
tion,.wbic]i  baa  tlda  dadjcatioii,  the  text;,  obatactar,  and  erery 
thing  else  alike,  or  the  same  with  this,  it  is  "  your  dearest  jual 
wyfe  and  most  vertuous  princesse  Queue  Anne.'* 

The  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  assembling  June 

the  year  1636,  Dr»  Heylin  tells  us  that  the  clergy  then  agreed 
npon  a  form  of  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  that  he  would 
gracionaly  indnlga  nnto  Ua  aalgaeta  of  the  bity  the  reading  of  the 
Bibla  in  En^iah  tongna»  and  that  a  narar  tmadation  of  il 
aug^  be  ftvtbwitb  made  Ibr  that  end  and  purpoee.  By  this  it 
appears  that  the  clergy  did  not  approve  of  the  translation  already 
made  by  Tyndal  and  Coverdale,  and  that  their  attempt,  which 
they  made  two  years  ago  to  have  the  loyal  permission  to  make  a 
new  one  did  not  succeed. 

Soon  after  the  fimahii^  thia  Bibki,  ma  pnbliahad  by  Uid 
QwnnwdtJMeper  of  the  privy  eaal,  and  ▼ieeyianl  to  the  Id^gfc^  . 
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«aooMMnif  dl  fm  jwMietkm  ecclwfaitf cil  witlua  lag  redbae, 

**  Injunctions  to  tiie  Clergy,  by  the  authorite  of  the  haug'ii  Uighf 
Besse,"  the  seventh  of  which  was  as  follows  : — 

"  That  every  person  or  proprietary  of  any  pariah  churche  within 
1km  w&^m»  flWl  oa  tUt  aie  tko  test  of  St. Peteriwl vinonki 
(AagMtl)  iMSteoonuBg  pwrnide  a  Un  of  Ami  yMk  Wkk, 
Mhm  LttlkiaBd  ako  in  English,  aad  Isy  the  Baane  m  the  quire 
for  everye  man  that  will  to  loke  and  read  theron ;  and  shall  dis-^ 
courage  no  man  from  the  reading  any  parte  of  the  Bihle,  either  in 
Latin  or  English,  but  rather  comfort^  exhort,  and  admonish  every 
man  to  read  the  nme  as  the  very  wmd  of  Qod  and  the  eipiritual 
feodftflf  namie^  «nd»  mhmsby  they  naytihe  better  loom  tktit 
Mte  toOod,  ie  theit  aoiienagBe  loid  tite  1nag»  aa^ 
bevvcwergentilly  and  diaritebly  exhorting  them,  that>  using  a 
sober  and  modest  behavioure  in  the  readmg  aiid  inquisition  of  the 
true  sense  of  the  same,  they  doo  in  no  wise  stifly  or  eagerly 
eontend  to  stryve  one  with  another  about  the  aamef.hut  referre 
Hm  deoiafitien.  ef .  theee  pheee  that  be  in  ecmtimnie  la  th« 
jadgCHento  of  tfam  that  be  better  leuned."  TUbi  peem  a  qwBb? 
inetm  of  GemUe^e  Bible  bmgfieeoeed  by^he  lung,  eum 
by  this  injunction  it  is  ordered  to  be  had  in  churches,  and  there 
read  by  any  that  would,  there  bemg  no  other  Bible  in  £ngUs)i 
this  time  than  Coverdale's. 

Wbelfcerthe  aichbishop  ked  aniad  to  haTaTyndel's  piqlogae^ 
■■JaoleaiepriatedtOf  jkbe  prialen  thon^^t  endi  «a  editioii  wkii14 
edivdl,  we  find  the  nnt  year  (1537)  pabliaM  another  ^tio^ 
of  the  English  Bible  in  folio,  with  the  following  title  • 

•'The  Byble,  which  is  all  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  which  are 
ooDtayaed  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament,  truely  an^  p^reije 
Ininslarfd  into  Englysh.   By  Thooiaa  Matthewe." 

At  tiie  hegpnniagof  the  praphete  aie  pfu^tod  on  the  top  of  th# 
page  the  initial  leliten  R.  G.  t.  c  Richard  Gtafton,  and  at  th; 
bettoaa  B.  W.  t.  e.  Edward  Wbitoharch,  who  wm  piiateni,  i^nd 
at  whose  charge  and  expense  this  impression  was  made.  At  the 
end  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  initial  letters  W.  T.  t.  e«  WiUian^ 
I^^ndal*  ae  if  it  was  translated  all  by  him. 

Howtver  this  beb  Qamns  who  had  be^i  pmooted  to  the  see 
of  OaHflmry  fin?  yaaiy  Ibmiied  thi^  editioa  of  th^ 

ta^Utk  WaHf^  wMi     his  int«cel  with  kfdC^otfmd  not  en^ 
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pfoennd  tke  roynl  ttoenie  tat  it,  bvt  tfnt  in  th«  mpmo^M—; 
vhidiu  tlM  kmg^fl  licar-geoMiI,  Cnmmd  pMAtd  not 
year,  "  the  clergy  shoidd  be  offered  to  provyde  on  ihys  syde 
feaste  of  N.  next  comyng  one  booke  of  the  whole  Byble  of  the 
largest  volume  in  English,  and  the  same  set  up  in  some  convenient 
place  within  their  churches  that  they  have  cure  of,  wheras  their 
parishioners  might  most  oonmodiously  resort  to  the  same  and 
Mdil{  aiidliiattliechiigMofthMbookahoiildbeiataUybQM 
betireene  diem  and  the  pemUomn  afbiMUL  $  that  le  to  my, 
iKmehelf  by  thepeBHA,  and  the  olixer  belf  by  them."  to.  as  m 
die  Iiijmeiioiie,  1636,  befoteHsieiitioiied. 

A  declaration  was  likewise  published  by  the  king,  to  be  read 
by  the  curates  of  the  several  churches,  wherein  they  were  to  tell 
the  people,  that  it  had  pleased  the  king's  majestie  to  permit 
and  c»Hnmaad  the  BMe,  being  tianalated  into  their  mother  tongne, 
lo  he  ainoefely  ta«f{ht  by  them*  and  to  be  openly  layd  fertk.in 
every  paiiah4^iiKh.'';  Bai  it  waa  obeerred^  thai  uoHiMiiiaudiiig 
theae  faijiiiiotioiia,  kd  ithe  enratea  ipho  very  eeld  hr  flaa  afiair ; 
and  that  therefore  they  read  the  king's  injunctions  and  declara- 
tion in  such  a  manner  that  scarce  any  body  could  know  or  under- 
stand what  they  read.  Too  many  of  the  people,  likewise,  how 
fond  soever  they  appeared  to  be  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  made  but 
an  ill  lue  of  the  liberty  now  gnuted  tham  of  leadiag  or  heanng 
Ihem  lead  in  the  toogne  whereiii  diey  were  bom.  Insmd  of 
reading  thie  holy  book  to  leant  their  duty,  and  to  apeak  and  act 
as  Christians,  tliey  rc^id  it  to  vsatisfy  their  vain  curiosity  and  in-* 
dulge  their  humours,  and  accordinfrly  contended  and  disputed 
about  what  they  read  in  alehouses,  and  other  places  very  unfit  for 
such  confeieneee.  This,  therefore,  waa  another  part  of  the  deaigii 
of  the  above-mentioiied  dedaratioii,  to  oaatioa  the  peo|ile  agaiiiBt 
takiilg  aoch  indeeent  libertiea^  and  to  exhort  them  to  mako  a 
batternae  of  thia  privilege  whieh  die  king  had  now  granted  dicm< 
•  Grafton,  one  of  the  undertakers  of  this  edition,  complained  to 
Lord  Cromwel,  that  **  there  were  some  who  did  not  believe  that 
it  had  pleased  the  king's  grace  to  license  it«  and  therefore  desired 
it  might  be  licensed  under  the  privy  seal,  which,  he  said,  would 
be  a  defence  at  thia  preaentt  and  In  time  to  oome,  for  all  enemifa 
and  advetaariea  of  the  aame."  He  fikewiae  iittimatod  to  Ua  loid^ 
ahip  a  deaiga  of  printing  thia  Bible  upon  him  by  the  Dqt^ 
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priBtm  in'  a  Im  irohvie  and  amaller  letter;  iStmi  so  Ihey  migltt 

undersell  him,  which  might  be  to  his  and  his  friends  ruin,  he 
having  expended  on  this  edition  600  pounds.  He,  therefore,  de- 
sired of  his  lordship  to  obtain  for  him  of  the  king,  that  '*  nfane 
dmdd.print  thb  BiUe  Imt  Jum^  His  loMn  ' 

t»  Avdiliidiop  Giaiim«r  b  daAid  13  Aogiw 

Tbe  Batdi  pumteft*  as  Ins  been  said  befisr^  had  a  design 
print  upon  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  their  late  edition  of  the 
English  Bible,  as  they  had  done  before  Tyndal's  of  the  New 
Testament  alone.  Thia  would  have  been  a  very  great  loss  to 
them,  as  well  as  an  injury^aad  wiong  done  to  the  pnblic.  •  Of  this 
dwign,  tiiefefiBie^  Qiaftoik  0Qwpilained»  inalett»  to  their. ^reat 
finsiid  tiie  loid  privy-sesl..  He  represented  to  his  locddnp  the ' 
great  expense  they  had  been  at  in  procuring  this  edition,  no  less 
than  500  pounds,  a  great  part  of  which  they  must  necessarily 
lose  if  the  Dutch  went  on  with  their  design  to  print  it  again  in  .a 
lees  felome  and  smaller  letter^  and  thereby  to  undersell  them. 
But  Ihaft  netonif  thej  bat  dm  pabUbwonld  eitier  by  this  act  of 
fineff  since  it  was  like  to  profe  a  my  bad  edition^  both  iir 
paper  and  print,  and  ezeeedingly  erroneous  and^inconnect;  for 
that  the  printers  were  Dutchmen  that  could  neither,  speak  nor 
write  true  EngUsh,  and  were  generally  so  covetous  as  not  to  give 
saficient  enoooragement  to  any  learned  men  to  oversee  and  cor- 
net the  piesB.  An  inrtsnoe  of  this  we  had  befine  in  Jeye»  who 
vtsy  jototly  eosapkinad  o£  litde  he.hsd  sOowed'liiih.ibr.lna 
perns  hi  ooiseeting  a  very  faulty  copy,  which  had  been  mkie'  wo 
through  the  Dutchmen's  ignoiajice  of  the  language,  and  their 
haste  and  carelessness  in  composing.  Therefore  Grafton  desired 
the  favour  of  Lord  Cromwel  to  obtain  for  hia  o£  the  king  the 
fosilpge  of  :the  sole  posiing  this  ttUe  for.  thrse.yaan.  To  which 
he  sdjed'anotiier,  nfMSl;  tiu^  every  emate  mig^t  be  obliged  to 
hsfs  one  of  these  Bildeii;aiid  erery  d>bey  six ;  by  ^Hiioh  it  sheold 
seem  as  if  he  intended  another  impression,  since  the  number 
already  printed,  viz.  1«500,  was  no  wise  sufficient  to  answer  so 
laige  a  demand. 

Hsmrer  this  b«»  a  lesoliitienwas  osfliinly  ishen  to  imse.thui 
edition  of  Mstdiewsfs^  and  to  print  it  agsinwitbimt  the  prologiieft 
er  sBootitmSy  at  which  great  oAnoe  was  pretended  to  be  tsken^ 
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ii  ooBlHiiilig  Bitlm  jftirttiffrfj  and  wj  acandakniB  tnA  defieuiift- 
tety^  For  purpose  w«m  Orafton  tod  Wbitehaich  emplojaii^ 
niM^'beoanM  at  diat time thm  wm  in  Fkance  batter priatan 

and  paper  than  could  be  bad  bere  in  EngUold^  procofad  tbekmg'a 
letters  to  the  French  king,  for  the  liberty  of  printing  it  at  Paris. 
Accordingly  they  had  the  royal  license  so  to  do,  and  had  almost 
fitiUhwH  their  desi^,  when,  by  an  order  of  the  Inquisition,  dated 
Deoetobar  17y  1^8,  the  printers  were  inhibited  under  canonical 
paiBB  to  pfinl'  the  said  £i^;liali  Bibk»  and  wm  bed  befim  lim 
laspiMaa,  and  <diaiged  Ivitii  beraey.  The  En|^  iA»  Me 
hereto  correct  die  preae  and  take  care  of  tfia  iayfeeei<Mg.freBi 
all  forced  to  flee,  and  the  impression,  consisting  of  2,600  booka 
in  number,  was  seized  and  confiscated.  But,  by  the  encounige- 
Btent  of  Lord  Cromwel,  some  of  the  Bnglish  returned  to  Paris, 
and  got  the  presses,  letters,  and  jnintiiig-eenrants,  and  brought 
diein  oferto Xoadon^  whaie  Uiay  leavmed  tfan  voik»  and  fimabed 
itae^t  year* 

Mr.  Thoreiby  aentione  tiie  liewTealainent  printed  at  Fari^^ 

by  Bishop  Bonner^s  means,  in  Svo.  in  two  columns,  Engluh  and 
Latin,  the  latter  of  which  was  smaller  than  the  other ;  and  ob- 
serves of  it,  that  in  it,  1  Peter  ii»  13,  was  rendered  unto  the  kynge 
as  under  the  chefe  beade. 

In  liorenber»  1639,  tiwkii^  by  Uaklten  patent,  directed  to 
att  and  eingalar  printan  and  bodkneUeis  wilkin  Ibia  bia  rea 
appointed  the  tod  Qnaiwai,'  keeper  of  bis  privy  seal,  to  lake 
apeetfd  care  and  charge,  "  that  no  manner  of  pereon  or  peiso&s 
within  this  his  realm,  shall  enterprise,  attempt,  or  set  in  hand  to 
print  any  bible  in  the  English  tongue,  of  any  manner  of  volume, 
daring  the  apace  of  five  years  next  ^^ni^iing  the  date  thereof  but 
flBly  all  each  aa  akaU  be  dqpnted,  aeaignod,  and  admitted,  by 
aeid  hatd  CMnnaL'*   Aceovdini^  it  appaaia  by  Ibe  biUaa 
printed  tine  v^ry  yeer  Ida  kedriup  aaaigned  othere  bcindee 
and  Wbitchurch,  as  John  Biddel,  Thomas  Barthlet,  &c.  to  print 
bibles  in  tiie  EngUsh  tongue. 

1539.— The  first  of  these  printed  this  year  is  a  Bible  m  a  large 
folio,  this  is  called  CRANMER'B  BIBjLE,  with  the  Icrilowing 
titte:  Tbe  Byble  in  Engiyabe,  Tbat  fai  to  aaye  Ae  content  of 
att  tbe  Bblf  Soiyptore  bathe  of  the  Oide  and  Newe  TesfameDt, 
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truly  tnnalated  after  the  veryte  of  the  Hebrue  and  Greke  textes, 
by  the  dylygent  gtudye  of  dyuerse  excellent  learned  men,  expert 
m  the  forsayde  tonges.  Prynted  by  Rychard  Grafton  and 
Edward  Wldtwhiich.  Ctm  prmOfgio      w^^rimmhm  iokmh 

Bond  libit  tifltp  m  ft  bolder,  k  ib»  Mowing  reprMentalkm 

finely  cut  in  wood,  and  designed,  it  is  said,  by  Hans  Holbein. 
On  the  top  of  it  is  a  representation  of  the  Almighty  in  the  clouds 
of  Ueayen^  with  both  his  hands  stretched  oat,  and  two  labels 
^oing  from  his  oMNith.  On  that  going  towtrds  his  right  bind 
M  tbo  ftUowiag  wonb«  VMum  pud  ignHihir  d§  m  imw 
nmtUmr  wi  me  momm^  mi  fmiet  quacunque  vobtL^^^-^Bgtu  !▼• 
ffit  left  band  points  to  Hke  king  (Henry  VIII),  who  is  represented 
kneeling  at  some  distance  bare-headed,  and  his  hands  lifted  up 
towards  Heaven,  with  his  crown  on  the  ground  before  him*  and  a 
Ubel  going  out  of  hii  moittb.  On  the  label  which  ooniM  firom 
At  Abttgbtf  is  tbio  tixl^  Jbumd  irinm  jiata  air  mmm^  fm 
find  mma  wAmMh  iMn».t— Ac*  auL  23.  To  wbicb  mumrn 
dnA  ptoeoeding  fimn  the  king,  lAMihm  pediUu  mm  wrhm 
— PsaL  cxix.  105.  Underneath  the  Almighty  is  tlie  king 
a^aia  represented  sitting  in  his  throne,  with  his  arms  before  him 
at  his  feet.  On  baa  light  hand  stand  two  bishops  bare-headedt 
and  their  nitMi  on  Ibo  gmad*  bi  tokiii»  as  it  should  seam,  of 
tbair  teknowledgnifliift  of  tbe  kuig^a  anpramaay*  Tbo  kag  givaa 
to  loaa  a  book  ahnly  wilb  tlieao  worda  on  Iba*  oofar*  Farftm  Dd, 
and  these  words  on  a  label  going  out  of  his  mouth,  Hec  precipe 
it  tivce.^ — Tit.  ii.  15.  The  bishop  receives  it  bending  his  right 
knee.  On  the  king's  left  band  stand  several  of  the  lords  temporal, 
to  cat  of  wbieb  ba  deUma  a  book  olaapad  witb  Verbvm  Dd  on 
aofor  of  it,  and  tbe  IbOowing  woida  on  ona  kM,  A  M  ap** 
MMaa  mi  Hdmrtimih ^  mmmmm  layaia  a<  ngmkmrninmu 
umt  et  paveatU  deum  viMii<fHi.||-~Daniel  vi.  26:  and  on  another 

*  "  The  word  that  is  departed  from  me  shall  not  return  to  m«  again  iS 
a  vain  word,  bat  it  sKaU  effect  that  which  I  purposed." 

t  "  I  have  found  a  man  after  my  own  heart,  who  fthaU  fulfil  all  my  WiU.'' 
t  "  Thy  word  la  a  lanthom  onto  my  feet." 
§  "  These  things  teach  lad  exhort." 

n  "  It  is  my  ordinance  and  decree  that  in  my  kingdom,  and  whole  empire 
all  mea  tremble  at  and  fear  the  living  Qo&/* 
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Ubeltlib  tet.  (hod  huium  mt  hdbgN,  iUt  pmwm  mikHi  vt 
magmm,*^Jkntul7.  TlwiMMeiiitnfsoflifM  the  book  beodiog 

his  left  knee.  Underneath  the  bishops  stands  Archbishop  Om^ 
mer,  with  his  mitre  on  his  head,  and  habited  in  his  rochet  or 
stole  over  it.  Before  him  is  one  kneeling  with  a  shaven  crown, 
and  habited  in  a  suiplioe/  to  whom  the  archbishop  delivers  a 
book  clasped,  with  the  woids  Ferfom  Dd  on  the  eorer  of  it^  and 
M^^ing  to  bbn  these  woeds  as  Ihej  are  in  a  label  bbmmg;  out  of 
his  iDMmdit  PmeUe  fmd  m  votu  mt  grcgem  Chntti.f^l  Pet*  % 
Behmd  the  archbisbop  seems  to  stand'  one  of  his  cbaplains,  and 
at  bis  feet  are  placed  his  coat  of  arms  within  a  garland,  the  same 
with  those  before  his  life  by  Archbishop  Parker,  only  here  dis- 
tinguished by  the  crescent  as  the  arms  of  a  yoiincrer  family. 
Under  the  lords  tempiotal  stands  Lord  €!roaiwe]»  the  king's  vice- 
gerent^  as  appean  by  hii  anna  pheed  at  hk  fee^  aa  the  ardn 
bishop's are:  bb lordship ia  repreamted afandingwitfibiB capon, 
and  a  roll  of  paper  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  book  clasped, 
with  Verbvm  Dei  on  the  cover  of  it,  which  he  delivers  to  a  noble- 
man, who  receives  it  of  him  bare-headed,  with  these  words  on  a 
label  going  oat  of  his  mouth,  Diverte  a  malo  et  fac  bonum,  iagmn 
foem  a  ujuerteam^r^^wBha  auoov.  14.  At  botlan,  on  the 
rig^t  hand,  is  vepiaseBted  a  piieat  wilh  hia  aqiiare  cap  on  in  a 
pnlpil,  preadmig  to'a  pretty  hoge  anditory  of  persons  of  aO  ranka 
and  qlutmiei,  orders,  sexea  tnd  ages,  men,  women,  chUdren, 
nobles,  priests,  soldiers,  tradesmen,  and  countrymen;  who  are 
represented  some  standing^  and  others  sitting  on  forms,  and  ex- 
pressing themselves  vezy  thankful.  Out  of  the  preacher's  nx>ath 
goes  a  label  with  (heae  woids,  "  O&seero  tgkw  primum  nmrnm 
Jkri  oitfen^tmnt'oriiknm,  potttdatiimu,  gntmnm  adkmn 
mmSbm  komMm,  fro  ngilw,  1  Tim.  ii.  1, 3.  On  tfie 
mik  of  the  pulpit  are  Aeae  words,  l^Mf  Rut,  and  in  labefe 
coming  horn  the  people's  and  children's  mouths,  Vivat  Rex,  God 
save  the  King,  to  express  the  great  and  universal  joy  and  satisfiM:- 

*    ftaaounce  whatsoever  is  jiut,  so  iMy  ye  hear  the  smaU  us  well  qa  the 

t    Feed  the  flock  of  Christ  whidi  is  among  yov." 

X  "  Deport  ftom  ewil  and  do  good;  seek  peeoe  and  pursue  it." 
^         exhoft,  thonfore,  that,  flist  of  all,  supplicatioiis,  prayers,  intercea- 
•km,  sad  giting  of  thaaka  be  made  fiir  att  smd^  ftr  kwgs,  8k J* 
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tion  which  all  the  king's  subjects,  high  and  low,  great  and  little, 
bad,  and  their  thankfulness  to  the  king,  for  his  granting  them 
tkis  privilege  of  having  and  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their 
iBOtlier>tona:ue.  On  the  left  side  are  represented  pnaoners  look- 
ool  of  the  piiflon  grates,  and  partaking  of  this  great  and 
counonjoy. 

Gnftan  was  in  so  mneh  fcfonr,  that  we  find  in  Rymer's  Fcedera 

a  patent  dated  Jan.  28,  1543,  as  follows  :— 

"  Pro  divino  servicio,  de  libris  imprimendis. 

**  Hsnry  the  Bighth^  hy.  the  giaoe  of  CkMt  &c.  to  all  prynters 
of  faookes  wilhm  this  onr  veafane,  and  to  all  other  onr  officers, 
MBirtefs,  and  snhjectes,  theis  oar  letters  patents  hering  or  seing, 
greting.  We  do  vou  to  understand,  that  wherein  tymes  past  it 
hath  been  usually  accustomed,  that  theis  bookes  of  divine  service, 
that  is  to  sey,  the  masse  booke,  the  graill,  the  antyphoner,  the 
kkf^^ii,  the  portsns,  and  the  pvymer,  both  in  Latyn  and  in 
Eb^ydie  of  Samm  use*  the  pfo?ince  of  Canterbniy,  have 
been  prynted  hy  stVBn|^ers  in  other/  and  strange  ooontreys, 
partely  to  the  great  losse  and  hynderanoe  of  onr  snbjectes,  who 
both  have  the  suflScient  arte,  feate,  and  treade  of  Printing,  and 
by  imprinting  suche  bookes  myght  profitably,  and  lo  thuse  of  the 
MusQiiwdthe,  be  set  on  worke^  and  paitely  to  the  setting  forthe 
the  byshopp  of  Rome's  nswped  anctoritie,  and  keping  the  same 
m  eontynnall  nMBOiorye,  contiaiy.  to  the  decrees,  statutes,  and 
iawes  of  this  onr  reafane ;  and  considering  also  the  greate  ex- 
pences  and  provision  of  so  necessary  workes  as  theis  arre,  and  yet 
the  same  not  a  little  chargeable,  and  to  thintent  that  hereafter  we 
lioll  have  theym  more  perfectly,  and  faithfully,  and  truly  don^ 
to  high  hooonr  of  Almighty  God,  and  safeguard  and  quyetnes 
of  our  sol^ects,  which  dayly  doo,  and  further  may  incune  no 
mmmVi  pwiU  and  dandger  of  oar  injunctions,  prodamadons,  and 
lawcs,  by  reason  of  not  oblitterating  the  seid  name,  and  usurped 
power  and  autliontie  of  the  byshopp  of  Rome  as  aforesaid  :  We  of 
our  grace  especiall  have  graunted,  and  geven  privilege  to  our  wel- 
biioved  sttl]|eets,  Richard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch, 
citMeiBs  of  London,  that  they  and  their  assignes,  and  noon  other 
pcnon  nor  persons,  saving  the  said  Richard  and  Edward,  and  their 
assignes  only,  have  lihertie  to  prynte  the  bookes  ahovesaid,  and 
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emy  mfee  md  aortes  of  theym,  whiche  eitliec  at  this  pmetal 
daye  am  in  xm,  or  hereafter  eliall  be  anctonaedi  for  Sanun  iih^ 
^thin  any  parte  of  ome  realmea  or  domynions,  and  that  no 
manor  of  person  shall  prynte  the  seid  bookes,  nor  any  other 
booke  or  bookes,  that  our  seid  subjects  at  their  proper  expences 
shall  ])rynite  within  the  space  of  seven  yeres  next  ensuing  the 
pnntmg  of  every  suche  booke  or  bookes,  so  printed  by  our  seid 
subjects,  and  either  of  theym;  or  of  their  aangnes  or  any  of  thqrm. 
Wherfore  we  woD  and  oomniannde  yoa»  thai  ye  noon  of  yon  pi^ 
same  to  prynte  any  of  the  bookee^  that  our  eeid  anhjccta  shall 
have  prynted  as  aforesaid,  dniin^  Ihe  aod  tyme  of  this  oar  pri?i- 
lee:;e,  upon  payne  to  forfeyte  to  our  use  all  suche  bookes,  wher- 
soever  the  same  shall  be  founde,  emprynted  contrar\'  to  the  tenour 
and  fourme  of  this  our  privilege.  In  witness  whereof^  &c  witness 
our  self  at  Westminster  the  twenty-eight  daye  of  Januarye." 

In  1646  he  printed  King  Ueniy  VUIth's  Primer,  both  in  JLatin 
and  English,  witli  red  and  black  ink,  for  which  he  had  a  pateot 
which  ia  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  Primer,  expieaaed  inmnch  tiie 
same  words  as  the  preceding  one  of  1643. 

In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  Grafton  was  favoured  with  a 
special  patent  granted  to  him  for  the  sole  printing  of  all  the 
statute  books.  This  is  the  first  patent  that  is  taken  notice  of  by 
that  diligent  and  accurate  antiqQary,  Sir  William  Dngdale. 

There  is  a  patent,  dated  Dec.  IS,  1548,  to  R.  GiaAnn  and  B. 
Whitdiurch,  printers,  by  which  they  are  authorised  to  lake  np 
and  provide,  for  one  year,  printers,  compositors,  &c.  tdgetiierwith 
papers,  ink,  presses,  &c.  at  reasonable  rates  and  prices. 

In  1549,  the  3rd  year  of  Edward  VI.  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
printed  by  Grafton^  for  aboUshing  and  putting  away  divers  books 
and  images,  which  passed  into  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  follow- 
ing words:— 

"  Whereas  the  King^s  mostezcdlent  majesty  hath  of  late  sat 

forth,  and  estabKshed,  by  authority  of  parliament,  an  uniform, 

quiet,  and  godly  order  of  common  and  open  prayer,  in  a  book 
intituled,  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of 
the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  after  the  Church 
of  England,  to  be  used  and  observed  in  the  said  Church  of 
Englandf,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  Primitive  Church,  much 
more  comfortable  unto  his  kmng  subjects  than  other  diYersily  of 
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Mmee,  as  heretofore  of  \on^  time  haih  been  nsed,  being  in  the 
said  book  ordained,  nothing  to  be  read  but  the  very  pure  word  of 
God,  or  which  is  evidently  grounded  thereon,  &c."  It  then  pro- 
ceeds to  order  the  abolishing  of  all  other  religious  books,  as  they 
teod  to  siipelstition  and  idolatry ;  and  commands  all  persons  to 
ddaee  and  destroy  images  of  aU  kinds  that  were  erected  for  reli- 
gioios  norship,  under  a  penalty  fan  any  to  prevent  the  same.  In 
this  proclamation  are  the  following  clauses ;  "  Provided  always, 
that  this  act,  or  any  thing  therein  contained,  shall  not  extend  to 
any  image,  or  picture,  set,  or  engraven  upon  any  tomb  in  any 
draich,  chapel,  or  church-yard*  onty  for  a  mommient  of  any  dead 
person*  which  haHi  not  been  commonly  repntod  and  taken  for  a 
manL**  It  wa^  also  enacted*  fliat  the  people  might  still  keep  the 
pffimem  set  fbrOi  by  the  late  King  Henry  the  aghth,  provided 
they  erased  the  sentences  of  invocation,  and  names  of  popish 
saints.  This  act  was  repealed  by  Queen  Mary*  bat  King  James  I 
re-established  it. 

In  1663^  on  the  death  of  King  Edward  VI*  Grafton*  m  conse- 
quence of  being  kin^f  s  printer*  was  employed  to  print  ibe  pro- 
dsmalkm,  by  which  Lady  Jane  Cfrey  was  declared  successor  to 
the  crown,  by  virtue  of  the  measures  tliat  had  been  concerted  by 
her  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  but  on  Queen 
Mary's  accession  to  the  throne,  Qrafton,  though  he  had  done  no  more 
than  dischaiged  the  daty  of  his  office*  lost  a  debt  of  300/.  which 
was  owing  to  him  fiom  die  crown  at  lihe  time  of  King  Edwaid'ii 
dealli,  and  was  immediately  deprived  of  bis  patent,  and  John 
Cawoml  put  in  his  room.  The  reason  of  this  deprivation,  as  it  is 
given  in  the  patent  granted  to  his  successor,  was,  his  having 
printed  the  proclamation  for  declaring  Lady  Jane  Qrey  Queen  of 
Bnf^and.  This*  it  seems*  was  considered  as  nothmg  less  than 
high  treason  in  those  days«  Bendes  the  loss  of  his  debt  and 
patent*  he  was  pvosecnted  and  imprisoned  six  weeks  in  the  Fleet 
prison.  Whether  this  prosecution  was  carried  on  against  him  on 
account  of  the  above-mentioned  proclamation,  or  for  printing  the 
Bible  in  English,  is  not  so  evident.  His  reformation  principles, 
of  which  he  could  not  g^Te  greater  proof  than  by  encouraging  the 
Bnf^ish  BiUe*  might  excite  the  disgust  agamst  lum ;  though  the 
aftir  of  the  proclamation  was  made  the  handle*  as  the  more^ 
pUusible  and  political  pretence.  During  his  confinement*  or  at 
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feast  while  he  was  ont  of  husiness,  he  employed  himself  in 
writing.    The  subject  upon  whu^  he  fell  was  the  History  of 

England;  an  abmln^nient  ot  the  chronicles  of  which  he  put  toge- 
ther; but  it  was  nut  printed  till  1562. 

1540. — Anthony  Malert  had  a  patent  for  printing  a  foho  Bible. 
^Ante,  p.  120. 

'  Reynold  Wolfe  was  king's  printer  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebfew. 

1553  to  1567.^^ohn  Day-bad  licenses  to  print  wofks  on  Tarioos 

subjects. — Ante,  p.  122.  • 

Wilham  Seres  was  privileged  to  print  all  psalters,  primers,  and 
prayer-books.    Mr.  Stry  pe  speaks  of  him  thus,  '*  Sir  William 
Cecil,  principal  secretary  of  state  to  King  Edward,  procured  for 
him,  being  his  servant,  a  licence  to  print  all  manner  of  priFate 
prayers,  called  primers,  as  should  be  agreeable  to  the  common- 
prayer  established  in  the  court  of  parliament;  and  that  none  rise 
should  print  the  same.    Provided,  that  before  the  said  Seres,  or 
his  assigns,  did  begin  to  print  off  the  same,  he  or  they  should 
present  a  copy  thereof,  to  be  allowed  by  the  lords  of  the  privy- 
council,  or  by  the  lord  chancellor  for  the  time  being,  or  by  the 
king's  four  ordinary  chaplains,  or  two  of  them.   And  when  the 
same  was  aadslKnild  be  from  time  to  time  printed,  that  the  said 
lords,  and  other  of  the  said  privy-council,  or  by  die  lord 
chancellor,  or  with  the  advice  Of  llie  sud  occupation,  the  reason- 
able price  thereof  be  set,  as  well  in  sheets  as  bound,  in  like  maimer 
as  was  expressed  at  the  end  ofThe  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  Mr. 
Strype  says,  **  Seres  had  a  privilege  for  the  printing  of  all 
psalters,  primers,  tind  prayer-books;  that  this  privilege  was  taken 
away  by  Queen  Mary,  but  restored  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the 
means  of  Loid  Cecil,  with  the  addition  of  the  grant  to  him  and  to 
his  son  during  the  life  of  the  longest  iiver ;  this  gave  occasion  to 
a  dispute,  for  Seres,  the  father,  ni  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  not 
being  well  able  to  follow  his  business,  assigned  his  privilege,  with 
all  his  presses,  letter,  &c.  to  Henry  Denham,  for  an  annuity. 
Denham  engaged  seven  persons  out  of  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners to  join  with  him  in  the  same;  but  some  olilerB.of  the 
Company  of  Stationers  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  invade 
on  the  patentee's  rights,  presented  a  petition  to  the  privy-cotmefl, 
wherein  they  pretended  that  in  justice  it  stood  .widi  the  beat 
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polky  of  Una  mfan,  that  liie  printiiig  of  all  good  and  ueeful  books 
should  be  at  liberty  for  every  man  to  do,  without  granting  or 
allowing  of  any  privilege  by  the  prince  to  the  contrary.  And 
they  said  it  was  against  law,  and; that  the  queen  ought  not  to 
giapt  9fiy  such.  Seres  npon  this,,  in  a  petition  to  the  lord-trea- 
sita;  niged  agmal  these  nieii  that.  privilegeB  for  special  books 
wm-erer'granled'  by  the  pimoe ;  for  that  for  the  most'  part  in  aH 
.aneient  books  Ive  read-  these  words.  Cum  privilegio  ad  hnprimef^ 
dum  soium  ;  and  that  many  records  might  be  found  of  the  same, 
whereby  it  appeared,  that  the  prince  or  magistrate  had  ever  care 
to  commit  the  panting  of  ail  good  books,  especially  of  the  best 
80it»  to  tome  special  inen  well  known  and- tried  for  their  fidelity, 
skil  and  ability :  ezamfte  whereof  mi^t  be  shewed  as  well  ui 
England  as  olher  ohrislian  ooontries.  And  that  the  reason  hereof 
was,  that  printing  of  itself  was  most  dangerous  and  pemicions  tf 
it  were  nut  straitened  and  restrained  by  politic  order  of  the  prince 
Of  magistrate.  This  aiiair  at  last  was  made  up  by  a  friendly 
agmenient.  The  expedient  was  this,  that  those  that  had  privi- 
leges were  to  giant  some  allowances  nnto  the  Company  of  Star 
taooera,  for  tl^  expenses  attendmg  of  this  dispute,  and  the  future 
maiiitenance  of  their  poor.  Thus  Seres,  who  had  the  privilege  of 
prtntino:  primers  and  psalters,  and  all  books  of  private  prayer, 
yielded  the  best  part  of  the  said  privilege  for  the  relief  of  the 
whole  Company,  out  of  that  privilege  resendng  only  the  little 
pnmer  and  pMlter.  Seveial  other  Stationers  in  like  manner 
granted  many  of  tlieir  copies  for  the  same  purpoee. 

1500.— Richard  Jugge  and  Jotax  Cawood,  printfers  to  Queen 

Ehzabtth. — AiUe,  p.  124. 

John  Cawood  had  a  patent  referred  to  in  page  127. 

"  The  Queen,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  sends  greeting. 
Know  ye,  that  of  .our  special  favour,  &c.  for  the  good,  true,  and 
•ooeplaUe  aervica  of  our  beloved  John  Cawood,  printer,  already 
performed,  by  these  presenCii  for  us,  our  heirs,  and'8UC<%ssors»  we 
do  give  and  i^rant  to  the  said  John  Cawood,  the  office  of  OUr 
printer  of  all  and  singular  our  statute  books,  acts,  proclamations, 
injunctions,  and  other  volumes  and  things,  under  what  name  or 
title  sofifver,  either  already  or  hereafiter  to  be  published  in  the 
Bngliah  language.  Which  office  is  now  vacant,  and  in  our  dis* 
poaal,  foraamnch  as  R.  Grafton,  who  lately:had  and  exercised  that 
office,  hath  forfeited  it  by  printing  a  certain  proclamatioi),  setting 
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forth  that  one  Jane,  wife  of  Guilford  Dudley,  was  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, which  Jane  is  indeed  a  false  traitor,  and  not  Queen  of 
England ;  and  by  these  pvesenta  we  constitate  the  said  John 
Cawood  our  printer  in  the  pramsea,  to  haTe  and  ezeidicf*  hy 
lunudf,  or  sufficient  depvtieB,  the  said  offioe,  with  all  the  profila 
and  adyantages  any  way  appeitaimng  iiieniiitto,  dnnng  Ina 
natural  life,  in  as  ample  manner  as  R.  Grafton  or  any  oAm 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  enjoyed  it  heretofore.  ' 

"  Wherefore  we  prohibit  all  our  subjects,  whatsoever  and  where- 
soever, and  all  other  persons  whatsoever,  to  print;*  or  cause  to  be 
printed,  either  by  themaeLvea  or  others,  in  onr  dominions,  or  out 
of  theu^  any  books  or  Totmnea,  the  printing  of  which  Is  granted 
to  the  albieaaid  John  Cawood;  and  thainone  canae  to  be  reprinted, 
import,  or  cause  to  be  imported,  or  sell  within  oar  kingdom,  any 
books  printed  in  our  dominions  by  the  said  John  Cawood,  or 
hereafter  to  be  printed  by  him  in  foreign  parts,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiting  all  such  books,  8tc. 

"  And  we  do  grant  power  unto  John  Cawood,  and  his  assigns,  to 
seize  and  confiscate  to  our  nse  all  snch  books,  &c.  as  he  or  Ihef 
shall  find  so  prohibited,  withont  let  or  hindranoe ;  and  to  enjoy 
the  sun  of  61. 4tL  per  ammm  daring  life,  to  be  received  out 
of  our  treasury.  And  whereas  our  dear  brother,  Bdward  VT  Bus. 
did  gi  ant  unto  Reginald  Wolf  the  ofiBce  of  printer  and  bookseller 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  ;  we,  out  of  our  abundant  grace,  &c. 
for  ourselves,  heirs,  and  successors,  do  give  and  grant  to  the  said 
John  Cawood  the  said  office,  with  the  fee  of  i6s.  Sd,  per  annm^ 
end  all  other  profito  and  advantages  thereto  belonging,  to  be 
entered  npon  immediately  after  the  death,  of  Ibe  almesaid 
Regmald,  and  to  be  enjoyed  by  bun  during  his  natenl  Bfe^  in  aa 
lUU  and  ample  manner  as  the  said  Reginald  now  has,  and  ex- 
ercises that  office,  &c.    Given  at  Westminster,  29  Dec.  1553." 

In  1555  the  following  proclamation  against  wicked  and  sedi- 
tious books  waa  printed  by  him,  and  issued  by  order  of  Philip 
and  Mary. 

^  l¥hereas  dyrers  bookes,  filled  both  with  heresye,  sedition;  and 
treason*  bave  of  late,  and  be  dayly  brought  into  this  reafane,  oat 
of  fbrreigne  conntrys,  and  places  beyond  the  seas,  and  some  also 

covertly  printed  within  this  realm e,  and  cast  abroade  in  sundry 
partes  thereof,  whereby  not  only  God  is  dishonoured,  but  also  an 
encouragement  geven  to  disobey  lawful  princes  and  govemoura ;  | 
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the  king  and  queen's  majesties,  for  redress  thereof,  doCh  by  this 

thyr  present  proclaymation  declare  and  publysh  to  all  iheyr  sub- 
jectes,  tlvdL  whosoever  shall,  after  the  proclaymation  hereof,  be 
found  to  haye  any  of  the  sayd  wicked  and  seditious  bookes,  or 
fyndyng  them*  do  not  forthwith  borne  the  sam^  without  showing 
or  readyng  the  same  to  any  other  person,  shall  in  that  case  bee 
lepoled  and  taken  for  a  rebell,  and  shall  without  delaye  be  exe- 
cuted for  that  offence,  according  to  thoider  of  martiall  law. 
Geven  at  cure  manor  of  sainct  Jameses,  the  sixt  day  of  June." 

The  same  year»  viz.  16669  he  printed  a  proclamation  in  the 
following  words  9*- 

"  Whereas  by  the  statnte  made  in  the  secunde  yeaie  of  Kinge 
ooncenung  the  repressynge  of  heresies^  there  is  or- 
deyned  and  provyded,  of  greate  punyshment,  not  only  for  the 
authors,  makers,  and  wryters  of  bookes,  conteynynge  wycked  doc- 
tryne,  and  erronious  and  heretycali  opynions,  contrarye  to  the 
catholyque  fiaythe,  and  deteimynalyon  of  the  holye  chuichet  and 
lykewyae  for  ^  foutonra  and  supporteiBy  but  also  for  sucfae  as 
shall  ha?e^  or  Its^  any  sudie  bookes  or  wrytings^  and  not  make 
deiyvery  of  them  to  the  ordenarye  of  the  dyoces,  or  his  mynistera, 
wiiliyn  a  certeyne  tymc  lymyLted  m  the  sayd  statute,  as  by  the 
sayde  statute  more  att  large  it  dothe  appeare ;  whych  acte,  or 
statute*  being  by  aucthorytie  of  parlyament  of  late  revyved*  was 
also  openly  prodaymed  to  thynte  the  subjects  of  the  realme  upon 
soche  proclamatyfrn,  should  the  rather  eschue  the  dannger  and 
pemdtie  of  the  sayde  statute,  and  as  yet  nevertheless  in  moste 
partes  of  the  realme,  the  same  ys  neglected  and  lytle  regarded  : 

•*  The  Kynge  and  Quene,  our  soveraigne  lorde  and  lady,  there- 
fore moste  entirely  and  earnestly  tenderynge  the  preservation  and 
saolsty,  as  well  of  the  soules  as  of  the  bodyes,  landes*  and  sub* 
staanoe^  of  all  their  good  lovynge  subjectes,  and  others,  and 
myndjrnge  to  root  oute  and^  eztmguishe  all  folse  doctryne  and 
heresyes,  and  other  occasyons  of  scismes,  dyvisyons,  and  sects, 
tliat  come  by  the  same  heresies,  and  false  doctryne,  straightly 
charge  and  command  that  no  person  or  persons  of  what  estate* 
degree,  or  oondytion  soever  he  or  they  be,  from  henceforthe  pre- 
.sase  to  biinge^  or  coarey,  or  cause  to  be  broughte  and  conveyed 
■mo  this  mfane  anye  bookes,  wry  tinges,  or  workes  hereafter  men* 
tyoned:  that  ys  to  saye,  anybooke*  or  bookes,  wry  tinges,  or 
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workes,  made  or  lett  Ibnrthe  by,  or  m  tHe  name  of  llIartjD 

Luther;  or  any  booke,  or  bookes,  wry  tinges,  orworkes,  made  or 
sett  forthe  by,  or  in  tlie  name  of  Oecolampadyus,  Sivinglius,  John 
Calvyn,  Pomerane,  John  Alasco,  BuUynger,  Bucer,  Malancthon, 
Barnardinus,  Ochinus,  Erasmus  Sarceiius,  Peter  Martyr,  Hughe 
Latymer,  Roberte  Barnes,  otberwyse  called  Freere  Barnes,  John 
Bale,  otherwyae  called  Ereere  Bale,  Juatna  Jonas,  John  Hoper, 
Miles  Coreidale,  WDham  Tyndale,  Thomaa  Oremner,  late  Ajdie^ 
bysbop  of  Ganteiburye,  Wylliam  Tomer,  Theodore  Basyll,  othei^ 
wyse  called  Thomas  Beacon,  John  Frythe  Roye,  and  the  book 
commonly  called  Halles  Cronycles ;  or  any  of  them  in  the  Lat yn 
tonge,  Duche  tonge,  English  tonge,  Xtalyan  tonge,  or  French 
tonge;  or  aiqr  other  lyke  booke,  paper,  mytinge^  or  wonike. 
made,  piynted,  or  sett  forth  by  any  oUier  penon^  or  persons; 
conteynynge  false  doctryne,  contrarye,  and  agAynate  the  Gatfao^ 
lyque  faythe,  and  the  doctryne  of  the  Catholyque  churehe. 

**  And  also,  that  no  persone,  or  persons,  presume  to  wryte, 
prynte,  utter,  sell,  reade,  or  keape,  or  cause  to  be  wrytten, 
prynted,  uttered,  rede,  or  kepte,  any  of  the  sayde  bookes,  papers, 
woiket ,  CNT  wry  tings,  or  any  books,  or  bookes,  wiytten  or  piynted 
in  the  Latten  or  Englyahe  tonge,  conoemynge  the  oomnum  ser^ 
vice  and  ministiatyon,  aett  forthe  in  Englyshe,  to  be  used  in  the 
churches  of  this  realme,  in  the  tyme  of  Kinge  Edwaid  the  VI,  com- 
monly called  the  cominuiiyon  booke,  or  books  of  common  service, 
and  orderynge  of  mynisters,  otherwyse  called,  the  booke  sette 
forthe  by  the  aucthorytie  of  parlyament  for  common  prayer,  and 
admynistration  of  the  sacraments,  to  be  used  in  the  mother  tonge, 
wythin  the  chnrche  of  Enghmde,  but  shall  wythin  the  space'  of 
fyftene  dayes  next  after  the  pnbUcatyon  of  this  prbelamatyon, 
brynge,  or  delyver,  or  cause  the  sayde  bookes,  wrytings,  and 
works,  and  everye  of  them  reraayneinge  in  their  custodies,  and 
kepinge,  to  be  broughte,  and  delyvered  to  thordinarye  of  the 
dioces,  where  suche  books,  works,  or  wrytings  be,  or  remayne,  to 
his  chaunoellouie,  or  commyssaryes,  withoute  fraude,  colour,  or 
deoeipte,  at  the  sayde  ordinaries  will  and  disposition  to  be  buint^ 
or  otherwyse  to  be  usyde,  or  ordeiyd  by  the  said  ordenaries,  as 
by  the  cannons  and  spirituall  lawes  it  is  in  that  caae  lymyted; 
and  apoynted,  upon  payne  that  everye  offender  contrary  to  tWs 
proclamatyon,  shall  incurre  the  daunger  and  penalties  couteyued 
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m  iStut  nyde  statute,  and  as  tiiey  wiU  avoide  their  majestyes  highe 
indij^atyon  and  displeasure,  and  further  awnswer  att  thire  utter- 
most perilcs. 

**  And  their  onajestyes  by  this  proclamatyon  geveth  full  power 
and  aaetlioiytie  to  all  byshops,  and  ordynaiyes,  and  all  justices 
of  -peace,  mayois,  sheciffes*  baylyfTes  of  cyties,  and  townes  eot^ 
porate,  and  other  hedde  oflyoers  within  this  fealme,  and  the 
domynions  theirof,  and  expressleye  comnraundeth  and  willethe 
the  ^aiiie,  and  even'e  of  thcni,  that  thoy,  and  everye  of  theim, 
within  their  .several  iymyts  and  jurisdictions,  shall,  in  the  defaulte 
and  neglygence  of  the  said  subjects,  after  the  sayd  fyftoie  dayes 
exp3ried,  enquyer,  and  seiebe  oute  the  sayde  bookes,  wiytings, 
and  worios,  and  for  ^  purpose  enter  into  the  howse,  or  howses, 
clossetts,  and  secrete  places  of  every  person  of  whatsoever  degre, 
beinjze  neglis^ente  in  this  behalf,  and  suspected  to  kepe  anye  suche 
booke,  wrytinge,  or  workes,  cqntrarye  to  this  proclamation. 

**  And  that  the  saide  justsces,  mayors,  sheryfis,  baylyffs,  and 
other  hede  officers  above  speoifled,  aiid  every  of  :diem,  witfein 
Ihetr  sayde  lymytes  and  jurysdietions,  ^^ndinge  anye  of  thelsayde 
subjectes  negligent  and  faultie  in  this  bebalfe,  shall  commytte 
ever>-e  suche  ofFendour  to  warde,  theire  to  remayne  withoute 
bayle,  or  maynepryse,  ^11  the  same  offendour,  or  ofiendours,  have 
leoeaTid  Biiche  pnn3rBhment  ad  the  said  statute  dothe  lymitte  and 
^peynte  in  this  behalfe.  Geven  under  our.  signes  manueU,  at 
ouie  honour  of  Hampton  Courts  the  ziiiih  daye  of  June,  the 
fycste  and  seconde  yeres  of  our  reignes.'' 

We  tiud  in  Dugd.  Orig.  Jurid.  p.  59  and  60,  the  following 
iiceiices  :  "  A  special  hcence  to  Richard  Tathille,  or  Tottel, 
citiMn,  stationer,  and  printer,  of  London,  for  him  and  his  assigbs, 
to  imprint,  for  the  space  of  seven  years  next  ensuing  the  date 
hereof,  all  manner  of  books  of.  the  tempoial  law,  called  the  common 
law;  so  as  the  copies  be  allowed,  and  adjudged  .meet  to  be  printed 
by  one  of  the  justices  of  the  law,  or  two  serjeant^s,  or  three  ap- 
prentices of  the  law,  whereof  the  one  to  be  a  reader  in  court. 
And  that  none  other  shall  imprint  any  book,  which  the  said 
Aachaid  Totell  shall  first  take  and  imprint,  during  the  said  terrn^ 
upon  {Minofforfoitnieofall  such  books."  T.  IL  apud  Westm.  18 
ApriL  7  Edward  VL  p.  3.  A  licence  to  Richard  Tottle,  stft^ 
tioner,  of  London,  to  imprint,  or  cause  to  be  imprinted,  for  the 
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•pace  of  lereii  yem  nozt  enrajng,  all  mamMr  of  books  whioh 
ttmch  or  concern  tlie  coaunon  kw,  whetibcr  alfeady  Impiiiited,  cr 
nof*  T.  It  apod  Westm.  1  Maii,  Pat  2^  and  3  PluL  and  Maiy, 

p.  1.  "  Licence  to  Richard  Tottell,  citizen,  printer,  and  ttafioner, 
of  London,  to  print  all  manner  of  books,  touching  the  commoii 
laws  of  England,  for  his  hfe."    T.  R.  12  Jan.  Pat.  1  Eliz.  p.  4. 

There  was  a  patent  ready  drawn  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  signing 
for  seven  years,  privileging  Richard  Tothill^  stationer,  to  imprint 
all  manner  of  books  or  taUes  whatsoever^  which  touohed  or  oon^ 
earned  cosmography,  or  any  part  thereof;  as  geography*  or  topo- 
graphy, writ  in  the  English  tongue,  or  twmsTatud  oat  of  any  other 
language  into  English,  of  whatsoever  countries  they  treated,  and 
whosoever  was  the  author.  But  whether  this  was  ever  actually 
signed  or  not,  is  uncertain. 

1666^In  the  year  1666»  John  Audeley  printed  the  foUowing 
ordinances  decreed  by  the  court  of  Star-chamber*  high  commission 
court;*  Ibr  the  refimnation  of  dsvem  disordeit  in  printing  and  ntter* 
ing  of  books*  dated  firnn  the  Star-diambar,  Jime5S9*  1669. 

L  "  That  no  person  should  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  or 
bring,  or  procure  to  be  brought  into  the  realm  printed,  any 
book  against  the  force  and  meaning  of  any  ordinance*  prohibition* 
or  commandment,  contained*  or  to  be  contained*  in  aiqr  the  statntea 
or  laws  of  this  reahn*  or  in  any  ir^nnotions*  lettsrst*  patents*  or 
onUnanoea^  past  or  set  ibrth*  or  to  be  past  or  set  fbrlh*  bj  dm 
Queen's  grant*  commission*  or  authority. 

II.  **  That  whosoever  should  offend  against  the  said  ordi- 
nances, should  forfeit  all  such  books  and  copies ;  and  from  thence- 
forth should  never  use,  or  exercise*  or  take  benefit  by  any  using 
.or  exercising,  the  feat  of  printing ;  and  to  sustain  three  nundis 
imprisonment  without  bail  or  mainprise. 

III.  "  llmt  no  person  should  seU*  or  put  to  sale*  bind*  atitch* 
or  aow*  any  audi  books*  or  copies,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  all  such 
books  and  copies,  and  for  every  book  20r. 

IV.  "  That  all  books  so  forfeited  should  be  brought  into 
Stationers-hall,  and  there  one  moiety  ot  the  money  forfeited  to  be 
reserved  to  the  Queen's  use,  and  the  other  moiety  to  be  delivered 
to  him,  or  them,  that  should  first  seize  the  books*  or  mske  oam- 
plaint  thereof  to  the  warden  of  the  said  company ;  and  all  the 
books  so  to  be  forfeited*  to  be  destroyed*  or  made  waste  paper. 
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V.  "  That  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  wardens  of  the  company 
for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of  the  said  company,  thereto 
deputed  by  the  said  wardens,  as  well  in  any  ports,  or  other  sus- 
pected places,  to  open  and  yiew  all  packs,  dryfats,  maimds,  and 
odier  tbinga,  wbcram  books  or  paper  ahall  be  contained,  bron^t 
into  tins  rnlm,  and  make  seaidi  in  aH  woikhouaes,  shops,  ware- 
houses,  and  other  places  of  printers,  booksellers,  and  such  as 
bring  books  into  the  realm  to  be  sold,  or  where  they  have  reason- 
able cause  of  suspicion.  And  all  books  to  be  found  against  the 
said  ordinances,  to  sdie  and  carry  to  the  hall,  to  the  uses  above- 
said;  and  to  bring  llie  persons  crffending  before  the  Qneen's  com- 
Hussionors  in  canses  ecclesiastical, 

yi.  "  Every  stationer,  printer,  bookseller,  merchant,  using  any 
trade  of  book-printing,  binding,  selling,  or  bringing  into  the  realm, 
should,  before  the  commissioners,  or  before  any  other  persons 
tbeieto  to  be  assigned  by  the  Queen's  privy-conndL  enter  into 
Mrasl  reoognianoes  of  reasonable  sums  of  money  to  her  majesty, 
vitk  anredes,  or  wilbon^  as  to  tbe  commissionerB  should  be 
tiKiaglit  eipedient,  that  be  should  truly  observe  all  the  said 
ordinances,  well  and  truly  yield  and  pay  all  such  forfeitures,  and 
in  no  point  be  resisting,  but  in  all  things  aiding  to  the  said 
wardens,  and  their  deputies,  for  the  true  execution  of  the  pre- 
SHses."  And  this  was  thus  subscribed :  "  Upon  the  considera- 
tion beforo  expressed,  and  upon  the  motion  of  the  commissioners, 
we  of  die  privy-councH  have  agreed  tiiis  to  be  observed,  and  kept, 
upon  the  pains  therein  contained.— At  the  Star-chamber,  the  29 
June,  anno  1566,  and  the  eighth  year  of  the  Queen's  majesties  reign. 

''K.  Bacon,  G.  8.         Winchester,  IL  Leicester, 

B.  Glynton,  E.  Hogers,  F.  Knollys." 

Ambr.  Cave,  W.  Cecyl, 

To  which  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  canaea  iJao 
aaderwrit.  We  underwrit  think  these  oidinances  meet  and 
necessaiy  to  be  decreed,  and  observed : 

"  Matthue  Cantuar.       Ambr.  Cave,  Tho.  Yale, 

Edm.  London.  Havid  Lewis,         Rob.  Weston, 

T.  Huycke." 

1567. — Henry  Denham  had  a  privilege  granted  him  for  printing 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Welsh  tongue. 
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TIm  27th  of  March,  1563,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  EooBe  of 
Commoiis.  that  the  BiUe«  and  the  divine  Benrioe,  may  be 
jtianslated  into  the  Welsh,  or  Brittah  tongoe,  and  naed  in  Ihe 
chnroheB  of  Wake.  See  Journals  of  the  House  of  Conunoiis  at 

that  time.    Which  bill  expresses  that, 

'*  The  Bishops  of  Hereford,  Saint  David's,  Asaph,  Bangor,  and 
Landaff,  and  their  successors,  shall  take  such  order  amongst 
theoselves  for  the  soule's  health  of  the  flocks  committed  to  their 
cha^j  within  Wales,  that  the  whole  Bible,  containing  the  New 
Testament*  and  the  Old,  with  tbe  booh  of  Common  Prayer,  and 

as  is  now  used  within  Ihe  reahn 
in  English,  to  be  tndy  end  exactly  translated  into  the  British  or 
Welch  tongue.  2.  And  that  the  same  so  translated  being  by  them 
viewed,  perused,  and  allowed,  be  imprinted  to  such  number  at 
the  least,  that  one  of  every  sort  may  be  had  for  every  cathedra^ 
collegiate,  and  parish  church,  and  chappel  of  ease,  in  such  places, 
and  countrys,  of  OTOiy  the  said  diocesses,  where  that  tongue  is 
commonly  spoken  or  used,  before  the  first  day  of  March,  anno 
Domini  1606.  3.  That  ftom  that  day  forth,  the  whole  divine 
senrice  shall  be  used  and  said  by  the  curates  and  ministers, 
throughout  all  the  said  diocesses,  where  the  Welch  tongue  is 
commonly  used,  in  the  said  British,  or  Welch  tongue,  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  is  now  used,  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
differing  nothing  in  any  older  or  form  from  the  English  book. 
4.  Forthe  which  books  so  impfinted,  the  parishioneia  of  every  the 
said,  parishes  shall  pay  the  one-half  or  moiety,  and  the  said  parson 
and  ▼icar  of  every  of  the  said  parishes  (where  both  be)  or  dse  the 
one  of  them,  where  there  is  but  one,  shall  pay  the  other  half  or 
moiety.  5.  The  prices  of  which  books  shall  be  appointed  and 
rated  by  the  said  bishops,  and  their  successors,  or  by  three  of 
them  at  the  least.  6.  The  which  things,  if  the  said  bishops,  or 
their  sucoessorsi  neglect  to  do,  then  every  one  of  Ihem  shall  forfeit 
to  the  Queen's  majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  the  sum  of  401. 
to  be  levied  of  their  goods  and  chattels. 

II.  "  And  one  book  containing  the  Bible,  and  one  other  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  in  the  English  tongue,  shall  be  brought,  aiwi  had 
in  every  church  throughout  Wales,  in  which  the  Bible,  and  bcMjk 
of  Common  Prayer  in  Welch  is  to  be  had  by  force  of  this  act  (if 
there  be  none  already)  before  the  ficst  day  of  March,  one  thooaand 
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fire  hundred  flizty-fliz.*  2.  And  tiie  flame  books  to  remain  in  snch 

convenient  places  within  the  said  churches,  that  such  as  under-' 
stand  them,  may  resort  at  all  convenient  times  to  read  and  peruse 
the  same ;  and  also  such  as  do  not  understand  the  said  language, 
n^,  by  GODfening  both  tongues  together,  the  sooner  Attain  to  tiie 
knowledge  of  die  EngHflh  tongue ;  any  thing  in  this  act'  to  the 
contruy  notwithstanding/'  -  ' 

1569  to  1600.— Thomas  Tallis  and  William  Birde  had  a  patent 
for  printing:  music,  of  which  the  following  is  u  copy  : 

"  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God,  Quene  of  Eng^lande,  Fraunce, 
and  Ireland^  defender  of  the  iaith,  &c.  to  ail  piinters*  bdLesellers^ 
and  other  officers,  ministers,  and  subjects,  greting.  Knoir  ye, 
that  we  for  the  especiaU  efiection,  and  goodwill,  that  we'liaue 
and  bare  to  the  science  of  musick,  and  Ibr  the  advancement 
thereof,  by  our  letters  patents,  dated  the  xxii  of  January,  in  the 
XVII  yere  of  our  raigne,  have  graunted  full  priviledge  and  licence 
▼nto  our  welbeloued  servants,  Thomas  Tallis,  and  William  Birde, 
eent  ofour  chappell,  and  to  the  oueriyner  of  them^  and  to  the 
assignes  of  diem,  and  of  the  suruiuer  of  them,  fo(  xxi  yeaies  mzt 
ensuing,  to  imprint  any,  and  so  many,  aA  they  wiU, '  of  se^  songe; 
or  sontxes  in  partes,  either  in  English,  Latine,  French,  Italian,  or 
other  tongues,  that  may  serve  for  musicke,  either  in  chui"che  or 
chamber,  or  otherwise  to  be  either  plaid,  orsoonge.  And  that 
they  may  rule,  and  cause  to  be  ruled,  by  impression,  any  paper  to 
serae  Ibr  printing;  or  pricking  of  any  songe  or  songes,  and  may 
seD  and  vtter  any  printed  bokes,  or  papers  of  any  songe,  or  songes^ 
or  any  bookes,  or  quieres  of  such  ruled  paper  imprinted.   Also  we 
straigbtly  by  the  same  forbid  all  printers,  booksellers,  subjects,' and 
strangers,  other  then  as  is  aforesaid,  to  do  any  the  premisses,  or 
to  bring,  or  cause  to  be  brought^  -of  any  forren  realmes  into  any 
oar  dominkms,  any  songe,  or  soo^,  made  and  printed  in  any 
Ibnoi  comitrie,  to  seD,  or  put  to  sal^ '  uppon  peine  of  our  dis* 
pleasure ;  and  the  ofiender  in  any  of  the  premisses,  for  euery  time 
to  forfet  to  us,  our  heires,  and  successors,  fortie  shilhngs,  and  to 
the  said  Thomas  Tallis,  and  WiUiara  Birde,  or  to  their  assignes, 
and  to  the  assignees  of  the  suruiuer  of  them,  all,  and  euery  the 
said  bookea,  papers,  song^  or  songes*  We  have  also  by  the  same 
wiDed  and  commabndM  our  printers,,  masters,  and  wardens  of  the 
misterie  of  Stationers,  to  assist  the  said  Thomas  Tallis^  and  William 
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Biide»  and  their  awrignfles,  for  the  dewe  eiecntung  of  the  pr&- 
miaaes.** 

Pktenta  were  granted  by  Queen  Qizabeth,  for  printing  cards, 
almanacks,  songs,  and  various  other  works,  mentioned  in 
Luckombe,  as  follows : 

Towards  the  dose  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Thomaa  Morley  for  pnntbg  nmaick;  but  it  being 
much  the  same  with  TaUa  and  IKide'a  before  mentioned,  we 
forbear  reciting  it.  Patents  were  also  granted  to  John  Spifanan* 
to  make  cards  ;  to  Richard  Watkins  and  James  Roberts,  to  print 
almanacks;  to  Richard  Wrighte,  to  print  the  History  of 
Cornelius  Tacitus  ;  to  John  Norden,  to  print  Speculum  Britanniae  ; 
to  Sir  Henry  Singer,  touching  the  printing  of  School-books  ;  to 
lluunaaMofley, to  print  aongjiy  in  three  parte;  to  Thomaa  Wif^t 
and  Bonham  Norton,  to  print  law  booka ;  Edwud  Daroj,  for 
cards,  &o. 

In  the  debates  concerning  monopolies,  when  that  of  cards  was 
mentioned.  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  blushed.  Upon  reading  of  the 
list  of  patents,  Mr.  Hackwell,  of  Lincoln'a-Inn,  stood  up,  and 
asked, "  la  not  bread  there  ?"  "  Bread  r  aaya  one, "  Breadl"  says 
another.  Thia  lequeat  aeema  atiange,''  aaya  one  of  the  mem^ 
bera.  Kb,  not  in  the  least,''  aaya  Mr.  Hackw^i  for,  if  not 
speedily  prevented,  a  patent  for  bread  will  be  procured  before  the 
next  session  of  parliament." 

LAW  PBINTERS. 

1677.— Nicaains  Yetsweirt  had  a  patent,  Nov.  18, 1677,  20th  of 
Elizabeth,  to  print  for  thirty  years  all  manner  of  books  concerning 
the  common  laws  of  this  realm.    Anii,  p.  135. 

1595. — Charles,  son  of  the  foregoing,  had,  in  the  37  th  of 
Elizabeth,  a  hke  patent  to  print  all  books  concerning  the  kwa,  for 
thirty  yeara  firom  the  date  of  ^e  grant ;  which,  however,  he 
enjoyed  but  One  year,  aa  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1595.    Ani^,  p.  135. 

1599.— A  6  pecial  licence  gave  Thomas  Wright,  or  Wight,  the 
exclusive  right  of  printing  all  law  books  for  thirty  years.  T.  R. 
apod  Westm.  10  Martii,  pat  41at  £Uz.  p.  4.  Dugdak'a  Grig,  p* 
61.  [.dflMi,  p.  307.] 
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OIUGIN  OF  TH£  EXISTING  PATENT  OF  KING'S 

PRINTER. 

Crbistoprbb  Bahkeb,  and  Robbbt  bis  son,  had  b  Patent 

granted  to  them  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  consideration  of  the  father's 
fn-eat  improvement  in  the  art  of  printing;.  This  appearing  to  be 
the  oiigin  of  the  present  patent,  I  shall  give  it  Terbatim,  as  in 
Ames,  and  conclude  the  article  with  a  copy  of  the  patent  ikm 
held  by  the  King's  printer. 

Pat.  31,  Eliz.  Ps.  9. 
De  con.  ad  offic.  pro  Roberto  Barker. 
Regina  omnibus  ad  quos  &c.  salutem:  cum  nos,  per  literas  patentes, 
ma^o  si^lo  nostro  Angliae  sigillatas,  gerentes  datum  apud  ca^trum 
nostrum  de  "Wlndesor,  Tieesimo  octavo  die  Septembris,  anno  regni  nostri 
deetmo  nono,  dederimus  ct  concesserimns  dilecto  subdito  nostro  Cliristoforo 
Barker,  de  civitate  London,  impressori,  officium  imprefsoris  nostri  ommunx 
et  singulonim  statutorum,  libromm,  libellorum,  actuum  parliament!,  procla- 
nationam,  injunctionum,  ac  biblionim,  et  novonun  tcstamentorum,  quomm- 
eonqae,  in  lingu&  Anglicank  alicujus  translationis,  cmn  notis,  aut  sine  notis, 
ante  tunc  impressorum,  aut  tunc  postea  per  mandatum  nostrum  imprimen> 
domm  ;  necnon  omnium  aliorum  librorum  qnonimcunque,  quos  nos  pro  Del 
berritio  in  Templis  hujus  regni  nostri  Angliae  uti  mandaveramas,  aut  tarn 
postea  uti  mandaremus,  ac  aliorum  voluminum,  ac  rerum  quammcunque, 
qnocnnque,  nomine,  termino.  titulo,  aut  sensu,  seu  quibuscunque  nominibus, 
termiais,  titulis,  aut  sensibus  nominarentur,  vocarentur,  vcl  censerentur,  aut 
eomm  aliquis  nominaretur,TOcaretur,  censcretur,  aut  tunc  posteanominarentur, 
TocareQtur,  vel  censerentur,  eeu  per  parliaiiicnUira  regni  nostri  predictum  in 
Anijlicana  linpufl,  vel  in  AnglicanR,  vel  alifi  linq^ua  quftcunque,  mixta,  turn 
editoruiu,  impressorum,  vel  excussorum,  aut  turn  postea  edendorum,  excudeii- 
donim,  et  ad  impressionem  ponendonim ;  exceptis  soluimnodo  rudinientis 
i'ramiautk  af  iiistltutluais  Lathic  ling-ue  ;  ac  ip^um  Christoferum  Barker,  im- 
prt-sioreiii  nostrum  omnium  et  singulorum  preuiissorum  fecerimus,  ordinavc- 
rimaa,  et  constituerimus,  per  prcdictas litteras  patentes, habendum,  guudendum, 
occupandum,  et  exercendum,  officium  predictum  prefato  Christofcro  Barker, 
per  se,  vel  suiScientem  deputatum  suum,  sive  deputatos  sues  sufficientes, 
durante  vita  Mixk  natorali,  unit  cum  omnibus  proficiis,  commoditatibus, 
advantagiis,  preheminendis,  et  privilegiis,  eidem  officio  quoquomodo  spectaii* 
tttwi  sive  pertinentibus  prout,  per  predictas  literas  patentes  (inter  alia)  la 
cbdem  contenla  plenius  liquet  et  apparet :  cumque  etiam  prefatus  Chritto- 
fieras  Barker,  su&  propriii  industrilL,  cura,  et  sumptibus,  sdentiam  imprimendi 
la  koc  regno  nostro  AngUe  typis,  characteribus,  aliiaque  nonaullis  hiltra-  . 
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moaUk,  ad  olBdiim  pndictum  iinpreMoris  nostri  pertiiMiifiibai^  amlto  qum 
ante  liac  rctroactis  temporibus  copiosius  adauxerit^  atq  j  omatius  expresserit. 
Scia^  if^tur,  quod  nos,  de  gratia  noeUi  specttU*  ac  ex  eertiktcicntia,  et  mero 
motn  BoatiUj  dedimiu,  et  concessimiu,  ae  per  praaeatet  pro  aobis,  heredibus, 
et  successoribus  nostris,  damus,  et  concedimus,  dilecto  subdito  amttro, 
Roberto  Barker,  Alio  predict!  Christoferi  Baiker,  ofBcium  impresioria  aoitfi 
omniun)  et  elngulorum  statutoruniy  librorum,  libellorum,  actuom  pariii^ 
neali,  proclamationum,  injunrtionum  ac  l)ibliorum»  et  noTonim  tcstamen- 
tomin,  quoruracunquc,  in  lingua  Anplicunsl  alinijns  translntionis,  cum  notis, 
aut  sine  noti?t,  antehac  impressonini,  aut  irnposterum,  per  mandatum.  pri- 
Tilegiom,  sire  authoritatcm,  nustri,  heredum,  aut  Buccessorum  nostrorum, 
imprimendorum ;  necnon  omnium  aliorum  librorum  quonimcunque,  quo» 
no8,  aut  successorcs  nostri,  pro  Dei  servitio  in  teraplis  hujus  re^i  nostri 
Anglic  nti  mandarimus,  aut  irnposterum  uti  mandaverimus,  ac  aliorum 
voluminum,  ac  rcrum  quarumcunque,  quocunqne  nomine,  tcrmino,  titulo, 
mut  sensu,  seu  quibuscunque  nominibus,  terminis,  titulis,  aut  sensibns, 
fjominentur,  vocentur,  vel  censeantur,  aut  eorum  aliqnod  nominetur,  voretiir, 
censcatur,  aut  irnposterum  vocabuntur,  vel  censebuntur,  seupcrpurliamentuiu 
regni  nostri  predicti  in  Anjjlicana  ling^ua,  vel  in  Aiiirlioaiui,  et  ali&  lingui 
qu&cunq;  mixta,  jam  cditorum,  imprcRSorum,  vol  txcussorum,  aut  irnpos- 
terum edendoruin,  excudendorum,  et  ad  impressioncm  ponendorum  ;  exceptis 
solummodo  rudimentis  gremmaticae  institutionis  Latine  linguc.  Ac  ipsum 
Robertum  Barker,  imprietioreia  nostrum  omnium  etsinguloram  praemii^soruin 
£acimU8,  ordinamus,  et  conitHliimtis,  per  presentes,  liabendum,  gaudendum, 
ooGupandum,  et  eaceraoadum,  officium  predictum,  uiA  cam  omnilHu  prcficuis, 
coimno^tatflNit«  adfaatagiis,  piahemiBeBtiis,  et  priYilegiis,  aidaat  oflickr 
quoquoaodo  Bpeetaatlbtai  iNa  pertiaeiitilnii,  piafirta  Roberto  Bailcer»  el 
airi^iatii  nds,  per  le  vd  'per  raMeateni  depatatam  tmam,  ten  deputaloa 
fuoa  luffcienlest  inmiediata  poet  aeertem,  elfe  decewum  diett  ChrietblW 
VtaluT,  pro  et  dnraate  Htk  BamreU  preAitl  RobaHl  Bailnr.  Budtcrimda 
aiberiorl  gralia  nostra  qwdali,  eerU  edcntii^  et  mero  laotii  aostrfi,  danim»  et 
coBoedlmoi*  prefirto  Roberto  Barker,  dmante  Hlk  aai  nataraD,  mitfioritateai, 
privil^om,  et  facnltatem  In^riineDdi  onrnta,  et  oaudmoda  abievianMBt* 
ofluilnm  et  ilngnlonim  itatatonim>  et  aetnnm  pailianieBtonini»  ^orooeiiBq; 
anteliac  editorum,  et  impoeterom  edendonun  Ac  ultenw  de  nbviori  gradn 
noftra,  ex  eertA  Mieatiay  et  mero  motu  noetiis,  Tolnmni,  et  eoneadiiraa,  qnod 
eiprefatatBobertua  Barker  in  TitA  predicti  Chriitofari  daceneHt,  fiod  tone 
piefttiis  Robertas  Barker*  executoics,  adminiatratoi«a»  M  aidgnSi  nd,  per 
se,  yel  per  iniBeie&tem  depntatam  iORim,  lire  d^tatoc  looa  aaUeBtei» 
kabeaat,  teneaat*  et  gaadeaat  pradictom  officium  imintesaoris  noati^  iMredaai, 
et  successomm  nostroroni,  omniiim  et  •ingalofiim  pradictbnuD  lilmrum, 
actuum  paiiiamentomm,  biblionim,  et  ceteronim  praeaidiioniaBy  com  omai-' 
hm  commoditatibat  feodis,  et  privilegiia  predictU,  pro  et  donate  termino 
quatuor  annonim  proxime  et  immediate  sequoiriam  post  BOrtem  prefati 
Christoferi  Barker.  Quere  proUbeoiiis,  Tetamas,  let  inbibemiu,  onntbw  et 
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■inynlkihiBtia  BOttiifl  quiliiueunque,  abivis  gentinm  et  locorum  agcntibiis, 
•t  etteriM  aliUfnibmconque,  ne  illi^  vel  eorum  aiiquis,  per  8e»  vel  per  alium, 
fd  alios,  donuite  vit*  praftta.  Roberti  Barker,  et  predictis  quatuor  annis, 
iaprimat,  tea  impftmi  ftdit,  ndi  fiidwt,  infra,  vel  extra  dominia  nostra  quc- 
•Mque,  aliqaod  Tolumen,  librum,  aut  opu^,  aliqua  voliunijia,  libros,  aut 
9ffmk  fBweimqtte,  de  quibut  iaqprataio  per  presentes  per  nos  conceditur  pre- 
ltt»B^«fe»BtdEWs  M  qood  anlkM  alioi  libroa,  volumiDa,  aut  opus  quod- 
aaqatej  In  urmwill  Ml  Angiicanft  liugu^,  aut  An^licaii&  cum  aliis,  ut  pre- 
tetarj  infm  fmW|  m  diwahia  nostra,  per  prefatoin  Christofemm  Barker 
inpwHi,  nut  fiM  in  fetnrm  emnt  per  ipaiun  Chriatopbenim,  aut  per  pre> 
ftbrnm.  BoiMitaB  Bnknr,  nt  eoran  alifMv  ihpnUtain<  sen  assignatos  suoi, 
•an  MNM  iKeigus,  imprmn  in  jptctiboB  teinimiriniB,  ant  in  partibua 
iwincMit  iiuprimi  fiM^  vil  ftcfan^,  nee  «•»  M  comm  aUquod*  importet, 
ftl  iaportent,  leu  imporCari  Mtt,  vfL  hthnt,  ant  et,  ▼«!  eemm  aUqnod 
findaf,  Talreodant,  tub  peoA  £ariifkctiuraA  decern  tolidomm  legalia  monetae 
AngUe  pro  qooUbet  tril  Iftni^  febDidneb  vel  opcrc,  ^  imprinendo  fel 
nuknAQ,  ee  fonftaftkmia  et  emiiaienia  tafinm  libronuna  veinminom, 
Bfwni,  melgianuB,  et  remm  qnanuncnnque,  et  eemm  ei^nalibet ;  que 
qpridMilihri*  ynhimhie,  nwtiTie,  et  ree  quecueque  ik imprtm^  vd  dunnte 
ntk  pnAtfi  Bobevti  Barker,  et  piedicto  termine  quatuor  ennerum,  contra 
lenenm  yweenttnm  imprimenda,  aut  infim  lioe  regnum  noatrum  sive  dominie 
fMesnfie  impoitanda,  et  sicut  premittitar,  foriafiidenda  et  confiacenda,  noa 
eonceMimnit  ec  antboritatem  ct  poteatetem  per  preaentes,  pro  nobis,  liere- 
£b«f,  el  eneeeneiibos  noetrisj  eoneeAnms  prefkto  Roberto  Barker,  executo- 
Aus,  deputatb,  et  Maignitii  mah,  iqppfehenMlendnm,  capiendmn*  aeisieiMlnm, 
eled  e^  Memn  enestendnm  et  eaniaean^wn  aiae  bapedinKnte,  intemip- 
tfene,  dUetioae,  contiedictione,  sen  pectorbetioae  qneenque}  vetenfes 
iaanper,  et  fimiter  prohibeotes,  virtate  et  vigore  pieaendnni,  aeqnia  alius, 
qjBoennqs  aaodo,  colore,  rel  pretextu,  librum,  vd  lilnos,  ant  opera  quecunq  j 
per  dietaun  SebcrCui  Baifcer,  eseentons,  deputatos,  sen  asslgnatos  sues 
fcnpiiBende  de  novo  inpriniera^  fd  eBM  Smpresse  fendete,  ant  emeie 
penoH^  eirt  endeet,  qtevle  mede.  Bl  insnper  de  amplimi  gralie  neata 
esMMdMee,  el  lleeatiain  dedinuu,  ac  per  presentes,  pro  nobis,  beredibns,  et 
WficinMflhni  noetris,  eeneedinine,  et  licenliain  damus,  pre&to  Roberta 
BvlMr,  esecntoiibns,  deputed,  et  aiaignatis  auis,  quod  ipsi,  vd-eonun 
aliquis,  de  tempore  in  tempus,  durante  vita  prefati  Roberti  Beiker,  et  pfe- 
dkle  tendno  qnatoer  aonomm,  operaiioa  de  srte  et  misterio  impressbris 
capere,  appreterfwe,  et  eendneere  poiait,  vel  possint,  ad  o|)enudnm  in' site 
liiflm  ni  envendnitienea,  aire  eaignellBieB  pteftti  RdMrti  Beiker, 
leinlnsiim,  deputatenun,  vd  assignetenuB  auoinni,  tell  tee^eie,  et  telilins 
lif  nillwi  dnmtibus,  qne  vd  qmbns  idem  Bobertns,  ezeeuteies,  depntati, 
vd  emigniti  sni,  bi^|asmodi  operariis  egebit,  vd  egebunt  Concessimus, 
cttem,  ac  per  presentes,  pro  nolds,  lieiedibns,  et  sucoessoribus  noetris^  conce- 
Amne  dklo  Roberto  Bedcer,  eaecntofibas,  et  assignatis  suis  pro  exerdlio 
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oflcil  pv6dlcll  feodwBf  dfs  iBBoltiftni^  MX  BbimuB  tratdtdB  foBddnui 
^oalnor  denaiioniiiit  habeodvni*  d  ■mimiini  percipiondm  predlecat 
ftodnm^  rfftt  MiiMiltMD,  MS  HtamiiD  trtidMlm  MBdomm  d  qiatoflr 
Amrionun  prefiilo  Roberto  Bnto,  oEecaioribiiif  H  aMigiatIi  rail, 
•d  feste  Macti  Miduielitek  ^Mlie,  e<|i2it  propoitlonibiu  Mlrendum,  damlte 
pivfaii  Robertt  BoiftcTf  ct  duiute  tefuihio  pfoAdMuin  ifintwiff  nso* 
ma,  do  thennro  noatra^  ad  ne^lMii  ocMiaii  noitrl  WntBUMMletS  per 
fluumt  <lieMiirvii»  eC  cemeniloram  iieetronun»  pni  ttmpon  edetenle; 
wieiidfcntM  ofani»  et  per  piOMiitee  tonHer  iq|iiiiydo  pieeiptgfctM»  oiMiilww 
et  dngnUs  m^loiibni,  vioeeeniililNis,  Be]]lfii>€eiietelNi]ei&i»el  aliie  ofldniie, 
Biiiiittiii,et  raMMi  noetris  qnilmeiinq}  ^piod  pieftto  RoberU^  exeevloittNU^ 
et  eidguetf  s  ra&»  in  exeenttooe  oAeil  pndieti,  ae  ftetiono  onmhrni  et  ring*: 
lomm  in  Uia  literiff  nostrivpetentibiii  qpedflcttonun  agudemm  do  tempore 
in  tempos,  qoando  neeeitb  ftieii^  dnt  inlendentea,  aMeadeatH  pafHer,  et 
sudliaatM  in  omnilmB,  pront  deoeC  Bo  ^od  expienl  AMolio^  doe* 

In  ei^ns  iei«  ftc»  teste  fe|[inn  ^od  Weetmooailaiiun  odafo  tfe 
Angniti. 

King  James  I,  May  10,  1602,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  the  tune  patent  to  Christopher,  ion  of  the  said  Robert, 
to  hold  die  aame  after  the  death  of  his  fiUher,  with  a  pfoviao,  thai 
if  Christopher  should  die  before  his  fSitheir,  then  his  hdra*  flee, 
should  hare  it  for  four  years  after  his  fhdier  Robert's  death. 

Robert  Barker  of  Southley,  or  Southlee,  in  the  county  of 
Bucks,  esq.  married  two  wives,  Rachael  daughter  of  Richard  Day, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  Ann, 
lelict  of  Nicholas  Cage  of  London.  Others,  besides  his  sons, 
weie  concerned  with  him  in  the  business  of  printing.  July  19, 
1603,  a  special  ticence  was  granted  to  Robert  for  printing  aU  the 
Statutes  during  his  life.  Mr.  William  Ball,  in  a  treatise  on 
printing,  1661,  says,  Robert  Barker  had  paid  for  amending 
or  correcting,  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  considerable  sum  of 
3,600/.  &c.  therefore  his  heirs  had  the  right  of  printing  it.  This 
great  fomily  had  their  changes  in  fortune,  for  this  same  Robert 
Barker  ky  in  prison  abo?e  ten  years,  as  appears  from  a  certifiGntie» 
in  these  words :  lliese  are  to  certify  whom  it  may  concern,  timt 
Robert  Barker,  esq.,  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  custody  Of 
the  Marshal  of  the  Kings-bench,  the  27th  of  November,  1635, 
and  died  in  the  prison  of  the  King's-bench^  the  10th  of  January, 
1645." 

King  James  I,  in  the  foncteenth  year  of  his  reigii,  anno  161<^, 
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«it  llih  of  Febnniy,  granled  the-Bune to  Robert;  son  of  the 
Mid  Robertt  for  thirty  years,  to  commence  from'  the  death  of 
Robert  the  lather. 

King  Charles  I,  July  20,  1627,  in  the  third  of  his  reign,  having, 
notice  that  the  several  interests  of  the  Barkers  were  assigned  over 
to  BoNHAM  Norton  and  John  Bill,  confirmed  the  said 
MOgnmeiit  to  Norton  and  Bill. 

King  Charles  I>  SepL.26,  1635^  in  the  eleventh  year,  of  hia 
reign,  granted  the  same  to  Charles  and  Matthew  Barker,  two 
other  sons  of  Kobert  the  father,  after  the  expiration  of  the  four 
years  to  Christopher's  heirs,  and  the  thirty  years  to  Robert  their 
brother. 

Robert,  to  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  office  for  life, 
1589,  died  in  the  Queen's-bench,  January  10,  1645 ;  so  that 
Christopher's  four  years  ended  the  10th  of  January,  1689. 

Bobert  the  son's,  began  January  10, 1649,  and  expired  January 
10, 1679. 

King  Charles  II,  December  24,  1675,  in  the  27th  of  his  reign, 
grants  the  same  to  Thomas  Newcomb  and  Henry  Hills,  for 
thirty  years,*  to  commence  after  the  expiration  of  the  respective 
terms  granted  to  the  Barkers.f 

Ghafles  and  Matthew  BariLer's,  began  January  10,  1679,  and 
exfnred  January  10, 1709. 

Thomas  Newcomb  and  Heniy  Hills,  began  January  10,  1709, 
and  expired  in  1739. 

Note.— When  King  Charles  11  granted  the  office  of  printer,  &c. 
to  Thomas  Newcomb  and  Henry  Hills,  there  were  then  of  the 
respective  terms,  formerly  granted  to  the  Barkers,  thirty-four 
yews  unexpired. 

Note.— Also,  that  the  same  patent  was  assigned  over  by  the 

exeeotors  of  Iftomas' Keweomb  and  Henry  HiUs  unto  John 

Basrtt  and  others.  Tliere  have  been  contests  about  the  meaning 

of  this  patent  since  the  Union,  as  Mrs.  Anderson's  case,  and  that 

between  John  Baskett,  esq.  and  Henry  Parsons,  &c.  printed  1720. 

•  < 

•  Mr.  Nichols  says,  thirty  four  years. 

f  I  have  a  small  Bible  (between  Nonpareil  and  Pearl),  "  Printed  by  Jokm 
BUI,  Christopher  Barker,  Tho.  Newcomb,  and  Henry  Hilii,  Printers  to  ihS 
King's  Mo»t  Excellent  Miyesty,  1678.— Cum  Pritilk«io."— /T; 
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The  next  gnnted  pfttanl  to  Mr.  Tooika  and  Mew  Baiber»  li 
by  Aa  fl>no«iiig  petitkm : 

"  To  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty. 
•*  The  humble  Petition  of  Benjamin  Tooke  and  John  Barber, 
citiaena  and  atationeia  of  London* 
*«  Shewedi, 

"  That  hia  late  majesty  King  Chwiea  the  aeoood*  by  hia' 
letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  bearing  date  at 
Westminster,  the  24th  day  of  December,  in  the  24th  year  of  his 
reign,  grant  unto  Thomas  Newcomb  and  Henn'  Hills,  of  the  city 
of  London,  the  office  of  his  Majesty's  Printer,  for  the  printing  of 
all  Bibles,  New  Testamenta*  ^ooka  of  Cknmnon  Prayer  of  all 
TVanalationa,  with  notes,  or  without,  Statutea,  Abridgementa  of  the 
aame,  Proclamationa  and  Injnnctiona;  to  hold  to  diem,  their 
executors  and  assigns^by  themselves,  or  their  sufficient  deputy  or 
deputies,  for  thirty  years,  from  the  determination  of  the  several 
and  respective  estates  and  interests  therein  then  formerly  granted 
to  Robert  Barker  the  younger,  and  Charlea  and  Matthew  Barker. 
^^And  whereaa  the  aaid  office  hath  been  nanally  liron^  time  to  time 
granted  by  the  crown  for  the  tenn  of  thirty  yean,  in  revenuon  aa 
aibre8l^4* 

Your  petitioners  most  humbly  pray  your  majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  unto  them  the  said  offices  and 
premises,  to  hold  to  them,  their  executors,  and  assigns,  for 
thirty  years,  fiom  the  detemunation  of  the  aeyeral  and 
reapectiTe  estates  and  intereata  now  in  being. 
And  yonr  petitioners,  aa  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray,  Bcc. 
It  appeara  that  this  petition  was  received  and  granted  the 
13th  day  of  October  1713,  the  twelfth  year  of  queen  Anne. 

**  Per  breve  de  privato  sigiUo.  Cocks." 

•  John  Baskitt*  Esq.,  some  yetoi  ago,  bought  ont  Todb^^ 
moiety,  and  also  Iftftt  of  alderman  Barber:  soon  after  the  fire,  which 

bunit  the  printing  house,  he  had  a  new  patent  gi  anted  him  by  king 
George  IL  for  60  years,*  with  tlie  privilege  to  serve  the  parliament 

•  TUs  psteat  wis  to  commence  slier  the  «ipiitti«a  el  tha-Mrm  Itea 
uiatiiif  .  to  Mr.  Biskett,  vSs.  hi  Jsnqary,  1739,  sad  wit%  its  addHian  eT  ID 
Tcan,  weald  eapirs  m  17^* 
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with  stationers*  wares,  added  to  it.  Thirty  years  of  this  grant  vv  as 
then  conyeyed,  for  a  valuable  eonsideratioa,*  to  Charles  £yre«  esq. 
«f  Gkpham»  and  hit  bain* 

imihBjw  I7&k,  Mr.  BMketfs  term  of  the  pelent  expifed,  and 
tiie  co&sigued  nwmt&tm  Ibr  30  year«>  being  the  sole  property  of 
Charies  Eyre,  esq.  he  took  possession  of  the  same,  and  appointed 
William  Strahan,  sen.  esq.  his  printer,  who,  in  1770,  purchased  a 
dune  oC  the  patient.  He  died  in  1786,  in  the  71ai  year  of  his  age ; 
wl  was  aucoeeded  by  his  thiid  aoiii  Aadiew  $  now  one  of  the 
Joii^falenleeB,  as  printer  to  hk  majealy;  having  also  the  patent 
of  law  printer.   See  p«  184. 

The  foUowng  is  a  summary  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  pateat  of  king's  printer,  as  before  given  in  detail, 
IM      la  168&>  the  grant  from  queen  Elizabeth  to  Christopher 

ina  Eobert  Baiher,  forhft. 
llOi  In  1602,  the  grant  from  Jalnea  I,  to  Chiistopher«  son  of 
Robert,  last  named,  which  provided,  that  if  he  died  before 
his  father,  his  heirs,  &c.,  should  possess  the  right  for  four 
years  after  the  death  of  his  father :  and  it  so  happened 
that  Christopher  did  die  before  his  father. 
IMS     In  1646,  the^felher,  Robert,  died^  theielbre  fo^  yean 

 ^  remahled  dne  M  piovided  to  Christopher's  heirs. 

1^      In  1616,  James  I  granted  the  reversionary  right  of 
3Q  patent  to  Robert,  another  son,  for  thirty  years,  which 

  expired  in  1679. 

In  1627,  Charles  I  confirmed  an  assigimient  of  the 
patent  fron  the  BaikeM  to  Norton  afld  Bill :  and 

In  1635,  granted  to  Charted  and  Matthew  BailLer,  two 
other  sons  of  Robert,  another  thirty  years  patent,  to  com- 
-    mence  after  the  expiration  of  the  four  years'  right,  vested 
^  in  the  heirs  of  Christopher  before-mentioned,  and  the 
thirty  years  gmnted  by  James  I,  to  the  before-mentioned 
19V  Robert  Btfiker,  which  continued  it  down  to  1709. 

In  1676,  Charles  II  granted  to  Newcomb  and  Hills, 
30  thirty  years  in  addition  to  the  grsnto  conferred  on  the 
Barkers.    These  patentees  appear  to  have  survived  the 
gnmt  but  a  short  time,  as  it  was  assigned  over  by  their 
eiacatoia  to  Mr.  John  Basketl. 

•  £.10,000.— Lcnoiae. 
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1739     In  1713,  Queen  Am  granted  another  patent  to  Tooke 
30  and  Barber,  for  thirty  yeara»    whidv**  as.waa.ezplauied 

at  the  time  by  a  public  adTertisement, "  was  to  commence 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  then  existing  to  Baskett, 
namely,  1739."*  But  this  reversionary  interest  was 
bought  up  by  Baskett,  who  afterwards  obtained  a  further 
rene^  for  aii^  yean,  thirfy  of  which,  ware  conrejad 
for  the  anm  of  10,000;.:|:  to  Charlea  Byre,  eaq.  Una 

1760  oonMa  down  to  1769,  when  Mr.  Byre  came  into  poaiea- 
^  aion.  Mr.  Strahan  in  the  following  year  purchased  a 
share  in  the  patent,  which  expired  in  1799,  when  a 
new  patent  for  the  usual  term,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Byie 

1799  and  the  preaent  Mr.  Strahan,  jnclnding  also  a  new  partner 
in  the  .peraoii  of  John  Rbbtb8,  esq.,  who  thiia  became 

1899  a  aort  ci  hy4iffither  of  our  pmfoiaum,  by  meana  of  Mr. 
Pitt»  aa  a' reward  for  aome  political  aeryicea  wliidi  lie 
had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  that  statesman.  Mr. 
Reeves  embarked  pretty  largely  in  his  new  profession  of 
Prayer-book  and  Bible-printing,  until  his  interest  in  the 
Patent  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Strahan. 

Tlibmode  of  reqiiiting  poUticalaerfioeainthe  late  reigii,  gytve 
riae  to  aome  pailiamentary  inqmriea,  whidi  produced  the  foOoiM 
ing:— 

COPY  OF  THB  PATENT. 

GEORGE  the  Third  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain  France  aad 
Ireland  King  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  so  forth,  TO  all  to  whom  these 
Fkctents  ihall  come  Greetiag:  WHEREAS  Our  Royal  Anoetlor  GecHga  the 


•  See  "  Evening  Pbrt,"  Oct.  17th,  1713,  N.  i,  73. 

•f  This  appears  to  be  an  inaccuracy  which  has  escaped  both  Lemoine  and 
Nichols,  since  a  further  renewal  of  sixty  years,  would  have  continued  the 
grant  until  1829:  and  in  addition  to  this  reason,  the  copy  of  the  patent  of 
1799,  it  >vin  bp  seen,  recites  Mr.  Baskett's,  as  for  thirty  years.  It  is,  there- 
fore, probable  that  the  passage  should  have  stood  thus :  Mr.  Baakett  having 
purchased  Tooke  and  Barber's  term  of  thirty  years,  obtained  a  further 
renewal  of  thirty  years,  which  gave  him.  a  total  of  sixty  years,  the  last  thirty 
ef  which,  were  conveyed,  &c.  .&c. 

X  Lemoine,  77- 
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Pint  Ute  King  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  by  his  Lettera  Patent  under  his  Great 
Sad  of  Great  Britain,  l)earin<r  date  at  Westminster  the  15th  day  of  December 
in  the  second  year  of  hia  Reign»  for  himself  his  Heirs  and  Successors,  did 
give  and  grant  to  his  beloved  and  tniaty  John  Baskett,  of  his  City  of 
Ix>ndon,  Boolueller,  hia  executors  and  assigns,  the  Office  of  Printer  to  the 
said  Ute  King  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  of  all  and  singular  Statutes,  Books, 
small  Books,  Acts  of  Parliament,  Proclamations  and  Injunctionn,  and  Bibles 
and  New  Testaments  whatsoever,  in  the  English  tongue  or  in  any  other 
tongue  whatsoever  of  any  translation,  with  notes  or  without  notes  ;  and  also 
of  all  Books  of  Common-Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and 
other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  any  volumes  what- 
soever theretofore  printed  by  the  Royal  Typographers  for  the  time  being,  or 
thereafter  to  be  printed  by  the  command  privilege  or  authority  of  Him  His 
Heirs  or  Successors ;  and^  also  of  all  other  Books  whatsoever  which  He  had 
commanded  or  should  command  or  His  Heirs  or  Successors  should  command 
to  be  used  for  the  service  of  God  in  the  Churches  of  that  part  of  His  Realm 
of  Great  Britain  called  England  j  and  of  all  other  books  volumes  and  things 
whatsoever,  by  whatsoever  name  term  title  or  meaning,  or  by  whatsoever 
name^  terms  titles  or  meanings  they  were  named  called  or  distinguished,  or 
any  of  them  was  named  called  or  distinguished,  or  thereafter  should  be 
named  caUed  or  distinguished  thentofore  printed  by  the  Royal  Typographers 
for  the  time  being,  or  then  already  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
English  tongue  or  in  any  other  mixed  tongue,  published  printed  or  worked 
off,  or  thereafter  to  be  published  worked  off  or  put  to  the  press,  by  the  com- 
mand privilege  or  authority  of  Him  His  Heirs  or  Successors  (except  only  the 
Rudiments  of  the  Grammatical  Institutions  of  the  Latin  Tongue) :  To  have 
enjoy  occupy  and  exercise  the  said  Office,  together  Mrith  ull  profits,  commo- 
dities, and  advantages,  pre-eminences  and  pririlcgcs  to  the  same  Office  in 
anywise  belonging  or  appertaining  to  the  said  John  Basket!  his  exeeutors  and 
assigns,  by  him  or  themselves,  or  by  his  or  their  sufficient  deputy  or  deputies, 
for  the  term  of  30  Years,  to  commence  and  be  computed  from  and  imme- 
diately after  the  expiration  or  other  determination  of  the  several  and 
respective  estates  and  interests  in  the  said  Office  before  that  time  granted  by 
Our  Royal  Predecessor  Ann  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  by  Her  Letters  Patent 
made  under  her  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  13th 
day  of  October,  in  the  12th  year  of  her  Reign  to  her  beloved  subjects 
Benjamin  Tooke  and  John  Barber,  of  Her  City  of  London,  Booksellers,  and 
each  of  them  their  and  each  of  their  executors  and  assigns,  lu  iiavc  enjoy 
exercise  and  occupy  the  said  Office  to  the  siiid  Benjaaiin  Tooke  and  John 
Barber  for  the  term  of  30  Years,  to  commence  and  be  computed  from  and 
immediately  after  the  expiration  or  other  sooner  determination  of  the  sevLral 
uid  respective  estates  and  interests  before  that  time  granted  by  Our  late 
Royal  Predecessor  Charles  the  Second,  late  King  of  England  Scotland  France 
and  Ireland,  by  his  Letters  Patent  made  under  his  Great  Seal  of  England 
bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  24th  ,day  of  December  in  the  27th  year  of 
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his  reign,  to  his  beloved  subjects  Thomas  Newcomb  and  Henry  HUls ;  td 
hare  enjoy  cxerdae  and  occupy  the  said  Office  to  the  said  Thomaa  Nevrcomb- 
aad  Houy  Hills  for  the  term  of  30  Years,  which  last  mentioned  term  of  30 
Yean  bci^at  and  from  the  10th  day  of  Jiuiiary  1709 :  as  by  the  laid  Letlen 
Patent  itaade  to  the  laid  John  Baftetl,  amonget  other  tilings  ia  tiie  same  eon- 
tiAned,  relation  bebg  therwito  had,  wl&moreplrfnif  tod  at  large  i^pev; 
NOW-  know  je.  That  We,llnr  divers  good  ea«M  and  eomlderatioiii  Ua  at  tUi 
time  - specially  moving;  of  Our  special  grace  certain  knowledge  and  mere 
motion.  Have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  n«flenta  for  Us  Onr  Hdfi  and 
SnecesBors,  Do  give  and  grant  onto  Our  beloved  and  trosty  Johnfteeves  of 
Cedl-street  widkin  the  Liberty  of  the  Savoy  pared  of  Oar  Dachy  of 
Laaoaster^  Oeoige  Eyre  of  Lyndhnrst  in  Onr  CSonnty  of  Hiirtiy  and  Andrew 
Strahan  of  Our  CLtj  of  London,  ^'Statioaer,  and  each  «f  them  dwlr  and  cmIi 
of  their  exectttoTS  adndnistrators  and  assigns,  tiMOfiee  of  Better  to  UsOar 
Heirs  and  Sncoesion,  of  aU  and  slngtilar  Statvtes,  Books,  small  Books,  Acts 
of  Parliament,  Proelamadoiis  and  Injunctions,  Bibles  and  NewTestamenli 
whatsoever,  in  the  English  tongue  or  in  any  other  tongue  whatsoever  of  any 
tramlation,  with  notes  or  without  notes  i  and  also  of  all  Books  of  Ooaunon- 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  BHes  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  any  volumes  whatsoever  heretofore  printed  by 
the  Royal  Typographers  for  the  time  being,  or  hereafter  to  be  printed  by  the 
command  privilege  or  authority  of  Us  Our  Heiia  or  Successors ;  and  also  of 
all  other  books  whatsoever  which  We  hare  oenunanded  or  hereafter  shall 
command,  or  Our  Heirs  or  Succei^sors  shall  command  to  be  used  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God  in  the  Churches  of  that  part  of  Our  Realm  of  Great  Britain  called 
England,  and  of  all  other  books  volumes  and  things  whatsoever,  by  what- 
soever name  terra  title  or  meaning,  or  by  whatsoever  names  terms  titles  or 
meaning's  tliey  are  named  called  or  distinguished,  or  any  of  them  is  named 
called  or  distingiiished,  or  hereafter  shall  l>e  named  called  or  distinguished, 
heretofore  printed  by  the  Royal  Typographers  for  the  time  being,  or  by  the 
Parliament  of  (Jreat  Britain,  in  the  English  tongue  or  in  any  (ither  mixed 
tongue,  already  published  printed  or  worked  otf,  or  hereafter  to  be  published 
worked  off  or  put  to  the  press,  by  the  command  privilege  or  authority  of  Us 
Our  Heirs  or  Successorrf  ;  (except  only  the  Rudiments  of  the  Grammatical 
Institutions  of  the  Latin  tongue) :  And  them  the  t-uid  John  Reeves,  <Jeorge 
Eyre,  and  Andrew  Strahan,  and  their  Executors  and  Assigns,  printer  to  Us 
Our  Heirs  and  Successurs,  of  all  and  singular  the  premises.  We  make  ordain 
and  constitute  by  these  Presents,  to  liave  enjoy  occupy  and  exercise  the  said 
Office,  together  with  all  profits  comniodities  and  advantag'es,  pre-eminences 
and  privileges  to  the  said  Office  in  anywise  )>elunging  or  appertaining,  to  the 
said  John  Reeves,  George  Eyre,  and  Andrew  Strahan,  their  Executors  and 
Assigns,  by  themselves  or  by  their  sufficient  Deputy  or  Deputies,  for  «nd 
during  the  term  of  Thirty  Years,  to  commence  and  be  computed  from  nnd 
Smmediatfiy  after  the  expiration  or  other  determination  of  the  Estate  and 
intertst  In  ^  said  Office  before  granted  to  the  said  John  Baskntt  -Ui 
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MMMMH  MAuigM,  or^wM  or  Miwm  »s  Uie  tddOfllee  ilnH  M  ntetft 
•■drtill'toiffro  by  my  tncMM  wlirtioc^cf  to  Be  biOiir1iaiids/iii-dio  mum 
■■uwrMtftodkQnnlhadMlbeeftnMet  AND  IMi«f*  Wo  of  Onr  nofie 
iiWBAnit  l^noo  cortilii  Itnowlod^  Mid  tfii6V6'ttolloii  Do  gtft  ond  gtmt  (o  IIm 
MidilokB  Roofoi,  OoQige  Byre»  tad  Andieir  SmdiMi,  «Bd  eoOi  of  ttem^  tlulr 
tad  oodi  of  tiwir  Emoiton  Adadnlitnlon  aad  Afiigiit,  during  the-nmo- 
tm  of  8D  Yeon  faat  obovo  ttontkMed,  Mtflmlty  privilege  and  fiMmlty  of 
pifcitlag  dl  ttd  allnmnnar  of  Abridgmenti  of  dl  Statutes  and  Aets  df  Mfab- 
lopt  nintioewr  pMUM  or  towiler  to  tie  yitHated :  AND  In  order 'duit 
nO'OM  do  pNMuBo  to  Inpedo  "or  in  onyirfeo tfitdit^  Ibe  Mid  Joflia  Itoorety 
Qtotjgo  Byn»  and  Attdreif  fitnfauij  or  dtfier  of thoBiy  tb^r  oreRheroftlielr 
BnatMUni  Adndnlftratoffi  or  AMigns/  dnring  tlie  aforeiaid  tenn  to  fbim 
fraMad  in  (Im  aaldOfloe,  in  rigMtUy  and  duly  exmddnf  ikeb  laldOdtee^ 
or  to  doanjAinf  lAMntw,  wket^ikt  profits  wUdi  may  aoenito  to  tkte 
•aid  Jekn  Reavosy  Oeofgo  Byre^  and  Andrew  Stfahan,  or  any  of  Uwfay  tfieir  or 
aMbar  of  tbdr  EnaeniMi  Adinlntiifaloffs  or  AfsSgna^  by  raasoo  of  tta  add 
OftaOy  say  bo^faainhAadt  Wo  pnAdbit  and  aa^cin  ind'by  thebdpraants  fat 
UaOnr  HtfMond  Sneaeaaota  IbrMd  a&  and  aingalar  the  autfeets  of  Us^Otir 
Mdn  and  Hhiaeraaany  ufartaoever  and  wbenaoofar  dMAng't  and  all  oAata 
whataoeaery  tintt  naithar  tbey  nor  any  of  tiieni^  nddiar  by  Aanadvca  or  b^ 
nnyocherorotboradorfkif  tboaildlaatMatioaedtainnef  30Yean,  pHAtor 
oanae  to  bo  printed  adtUn  tbat  part  af  onr  Beabn  of  Oitaf  Biiudn  edlad 
Ba^andly  any  tahnne  book  or  woric*  or  any  vofainMa  boolui  orworiDi»  tba 
painting  of  wUdi  WFt  by  Aeao  pveaants  bave  gfanted  to  the  aaU  JobitReatita^ 
Qoorga  Bjtt,  and  Andmr  Stndiany  'their  BzocntoiB  and  Aaaign^  nor  nn^ 
mea  or  New  Tcatamenta  in  the  EBfiA  tongue  of  any  trandaiiaiit  ivMt 
aMAaa  or  wfthoQt  notes,  nor  any  Books  of  Comitaon  Prayer  and  Administntlod 
•f  teflaeraaacBita  and  ote  RHaa  andCerenionln  of  thdChnrdiof  Bngiaad» 
MT  ony  oAcr  bodks,  by  Ua  Our  Heira  or  SnoeeaaoiafMr  the  aertlce  of  Obdhi 
^Olrarehea  of'Uii  Car  Mm  or  Sneoeaaora  roninumded  or  to  be  commanded ' 
to  %o  need,  nor  import  or  canao  to  bo  Imported,  aett  or  canse  tote  adid  any 
%odl(a  fotttnea  or  ivorica  whataoever,  in  the  Englisfa  tongue  or  in  the  EngUsh 
aaiaed  aritk  any  other  tongue  iHiataoerer,  printed  in  paits  beyond  tho  aeaa,  or 
hi  fbreifn  paita  ovt  of  that  part  of  Onr  Realm  of  6rat  Britain  eaOed  Eng- 
land»  being  saeh  aa  have  lioen  or  may  be'lanftdly  printed  by  the  aald  Jolin  * 
Boevca»  GooigaByrey  and  AndreirStnftaa,  or  either  of  tliem»tfidr  or  either - 
of  dMfr  Adminiatraton  Bi^tow  or  Aarfgna,  or  their  or  eltlier  of  their 
Deputy  or  Dqmtfea  tiy  fhtoa  of  theae  neienta»  under  the  penaltl^  and 
iiwfcitnrea  by  tho  Lam  and  Statntsa  of  tida  redm  in  that  behalf  made  and 
profided*  ar  Oat  may  be  hereafter  prorided;  ForUddlng  alao*  and  by  these 
pi  I  or  Ufa  Ihr  Us  Onr  Hdia  and  Snceeaaofa  firmly  pnUblting  and  enjoining; 
that  no  oAer  aluU  in  any  manner  or  by  any  eoloor  or  pretext  whataoever 
preannw  or  dara  to  reprint  in  any  manner  lAataoerer^  or  porehaaOy  daewhere 
printed,  aaybool:  or  books  or  any  troilr  oritoriEs  whatsoeter,  that  may  be 
printed  by  the  aaid  John  Reeves,  Geoiga  Eyre,  and  Andrew  Sinhan,  or  eltho^ 
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of  them,  their  or  either  of  their  Executors  Administrators  or  AeaigTia  by 
virtue  of  these  Presents :  AND  further,  of  Our  more  abundant  grace  We  have 
g^ranted  and  given  licence  and  by  thefie  Presents  We  do  for  Us  our  Heirs  and 
burcessors  grant  and  give  licence  to  the  said  John  Reeves,  George  Eyre,  and 
Andrew  Strahan,  them  and  each  of  them,  and  to  their  and  each  of  their 
Executors  Administrators  and  Assigns,  that  they  or  any  of  them  during  the 
aforesaid  term  to  them  above  granted,  may  take  retain  and  hire  Workmen  in 
the  art  and  mystery  of  Printing,  to  work  in  such  art  or  mystery  at  the  ap- 
pointment and  by  the  assignment  of  the  said  John  Reeves,  George  Eyre,  and 
Andrew  Strahan,  their  Executors  or  Assigns,  for  such  time  or  times  during 
which  ike  said  Jolm  Reeved,  George  Eyre,  and  Andrew  Stnihan,  their 
Executors  or  Abai^^us  or  any  of  them,  shall  want  such  Workmen,  We  have 
also  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  Presents  for  Us  Our  Heirs  and  Suom*- 
iors,  do  give  and  grant  to  tke  Mid  John  Reerei,  Geoi^  Eyre,  and  Andiwr 
Strahan,  and  eaeh  of  them,  tkflirtndondi«fttdrBi«eiiton  Adminiatraton 
and  AasiguB,  for  txcfdaing  the  nid  Oflke,  a  Floe  or  Aumity  of  IK.  ISi,  4d*  of 
]MifUlioM7ofOi«itBrittdB»by  the  year.  To  kavo  ood  oiunally  loeeifo  tto 
nid  Vw  or  Attuuty  of  (ML  ia*.4dL  to  the  nid  John  Beetei^  George  Eyr^  ead 
AndvewStnliaii*  their  Eiecntoii  Adminiitratore  end  Assigns,  atOeVheiii 
of  Beiler  oad  St  MScheel  <Iio  Arehe^fd^  to  be  peid  in  equal  poitieaB  during 
the  nid  tenn  of  30  Yeers  ebofe  by  tluw  Rreaents  gnnted,  from  tlu  IVeesury 
of  UeOvHein  eadSoeennn,  ol  the  Ileedft  of  oar  Bi^eqver  el  Wnt- 
adMler,  by  the  headi  of  Ihe  CennlMioaen  of  owT^reeiu^^ 
and  GhendMriain  of  Vi^  OSnr  Heiie  oad  Sneeenon  §&t       tine  bciofi 
Commending  end  bythenRonnli  fw  Ui  Onr  Hein  eadSiconnti  iradty 
oqjoiafaif  tnd  ordering  eU  end  dagnler  Meyon  Sheridi  Beilift  CoBeteMn 
(MkmBllBlitena&dSiilileetewhofinovery  of  Ue  Our  Hehfe  end  Saeeeenn^ 
that  they  be,  firom  time  to  time  when  then  ehaU  be  oeeeriea,  nrietiif 
atlndeiit aad aidi^»  aetheyoqgh^  tothenid Johii]loeni»  GeiiifoByn^ 
and  Aodieir  Stnhao,  their  Bieenon  and  Anign^  la  the  oiacBtieD  of  the 
afiffeaaid  Office,  and  In  tiio  doii^  of  ell  end  eingalar  the  thinga  iperfEed  la 
thenOor  Iietlae  fttent  to  be  done:  PBOVIDED  always  aad Our  Will  Md 
Fleenire  nemthekn  is,  that  these  our  Letters  Patent  era  and  ehaU  bo 
deemed  to  be  made  and  granted«  and  to  bo  nUd  and  effectual  only  upon  con- 
dition that  the  said  John  Reefea»  Ooofge  Eyre,  end  Andrew  Strahan,  their 
Executors  and  Assigns,  from  time  to  time  end  at  ell  timn  daring  the  term 
heninbefore  granted,  end  when  and  M  oftoa  u  they  or  any  of  them  shall  be 
required  by  Our  Lord  High  Xraeianrs  or  the  Oomminioners  of  Our 
Treasury  for  the  time  being,  or  at  his  or  their  instance,  or  by  his  or  their 
Order,  to  print  for  and  supply  to  Us  Our  Heirs  or  Successors,  or  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  for  or  on  Our  behalf  or  for  Our  8er\'ice,  any  of  the 
articles  matters  or  thing^'^  ivhich  by  virtue  of  these  Our  Letters  Patent,  and  the 
Office  hereby  granted,  they  or  any  of  them  are  authorized  to  print  j  and  for  or 
in  respect  of  the  printini^  and  supplying  of  which,  they  can  or  may  be 
entitled  to  require  demand  or  receive  any  price  or  payment  whatwerer^  over 
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•ad  ^bove  fht  Mid  Fm  beicby  granted,  iliill  tad  do  leeoifiiigly  priat  Ibr  aad 
mffif  to  Ui  Our  Hdrt  nd  8«ooeiMii>  or  in  nieh  mnmer  lor  or  on  oor 
Molf  or  for  Cor  ierfioe»  tU  and  overy  tnoh  orlicki  OMtton  and  tUngo 
n^eeiSTely,  at  and  for  such  prieet  and  rates  of  payment  for  the  famo 
fetpectiftly,  at  toOor  aaldTYeaaiirer  orLordi  of  oar  Trearary  for  the  time 
Mnf  dMdl  afpear  to  be  Jnt  wad  feawwiabio.  LASTLY,  Wo  wUI,  and  by 
theae  noaoatafor  UiOvr  Hoin  aad  Saoeeaaoia,  do  giaalaato  the  aald  Joba 
Reeveo,  Qtorge  Eyre,  aad  Aadietr  Strabaa,  that  tbeie  Our  Letten  fttoat,  or 
tto  LnoDaMat  of  tbo  aaaM^  daU  bo  good  tim  falid  aad  oflbctaal  ia  ibe  Lawt 
aotwitlnfaniUng  tbo  aot  rightly  or  ftilly  reciting  tiio  before  tedted  Lotteia 
Itent,  or  the  not  naming  or  the  not  lightly  naming  or  mentioning  tiie  (MBce 
aad  Plteudaoi  afoioadd,  or  aay  of  tfaem,  aad  aotwifliirtanding  any  other 
imperfoctlon  defect  thing  caoae  or  atatter  whataoever,  totlie  coa- 
MytaaoffaaaywiaenotwilbalBBding.  IN  WTINBSS  wheieof  Wo  bavo 
caaaed  tboao  Oar  Letten  to  bo  aiadeFMeBt.  WITNESS  Ooiaelf  at  Weat- 
■iaiter,  tho  Sthday  of  Jnly,  ia  «ho  SMi  year  of  Oor  Bdga. 

By  Writ  of  FHvy  Seal,  WILMOT. 

From  this  docmneiit  the  dates  aie  cleariy  recited  to  be— 

Newcomb  and  Hills  began  1709 

Their  term  30 

Tenn  of  Tooke  and  Barber  .  •  •  30 

Teim  of  Baakett  30 

TeimofBeem,  Eyre,  and  Stnhan  .  30 

Preie&t  Patent  to  eipire  in  •  •  1829 


In  the  eailiest  period  of  die  intrbdvctioii  of  the  art  into  Rngbnd, 
printing-boDses  were  set  up  in  sefenJ  eiries  and  towns  where  they 
had  any  considerable  religious  house.  Thus  we  see,  besides 
Westminster,  thatthe  Abbeyof  St.  Alban's  had  printing  there 
very  aoon;  and  several  others,  such  as  Tavistock,  Woecsstsk^ 
CAiinmBomT,  Ipswich^  Sec  However»  as  we  have  mentioned 
belbte»  that  the  art  was  piactised  very  eady  et  OxFonn*  we  shall 
■ention  that  place  fiist. 

OXFORD. 

Tbeodohc  Rood,  a  native  of  Cologne,  phnt^  here  in  1480 
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mk&M  oontiniMd  tOl  1486*  Imt  haw  nrach  longer  we  eaimol 
learn.  It  appean  diet  lie  had  a  jMrtner  called 

Thomas  Hunte,  an  Englishman;  but  notwithstaMing  this 
might  be  so,  the  care  and  diligence  of  curious  and  inquisitive 
persons  have  preserved  but  four  books  printed  by  these  two 
printers*  and  one  of  those  was  not  known  tali  1736,  unless  we 
adnit  Hnnte  to  be  the  printer  of  the  three  anonymoiis  bodu  m 
1468  and  1479. 

From  these  we  are  obliged  to  descend  to  ihe  year  Ifi06,  when 

Pynson,  or  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  printed  for  them  tiD  1618. 
John  Scolar  printed  here,  in  1518,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Kyrfeth,  a  Dutchman,  who  resided  here  but  a  short 

time,  in  whose  name  we  hare  only  one  book,  ui  1619.  Mr. 

Anthony  Wood,  in  hia  Histoiy  of  the  Antiqnitiea  of  Oxford, 

printed  1674,  aaya  Tbeodoric  Hood  was  auceeeded  by  Soolar,  and 

be  by 

Pe^r  Trevers ;  who,  in  1627,  removed  to  Southwark. 

In  Rymer,  Vol.  xv,  p.  628,  is  the  following  Grant,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  Thomas  Cooper,  "  Gierke  of  Oxforde,"  for 
Twelve  Years,  for  the  sole  Printing  of  his  Latin  Dictionary. 

Blizabelih,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Qnene  of  England,*  Vnmoe, 
and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  fidth,  8cc.  To  all  and  aingider 

printers  of  bookes,  bookesellers,  statyoners,  as  well  within  this 
our  realm  of  England,  as  in  other  our  dominions,  and  aU  other  our 
officers,  ministera,  and  subjects,  greeting.  We  let  you  to  wit, 
that  in  consideracion,  that  our  loving  aubjecte,  Thomas  Coopeb, 
of  OxfofdOf  bathe  divena  and  innd^  tynea  hcretofofo  tnvtled 
in  the  conectingy  and  augmenting  of  the  Bngliah  Dietknarie 
(commonly  called,  BtMio&eca  Motae),  and  now  of  late,  as  well  to 
his  further  paynes  and  8tudie,  as  also  to  hia  great  costes,  and 
charges,  of  a  zeale  to  further  good  letters,  and  the  knowledg;e  of 
the  Latcn  tong,  in  these  our  realms  and  dominions,  hath  altered 
and  broughte  the  same  to  a  mfqre  perfects  forme,  in  foUowiag  &e 
notable  wodLo  called,  Theaanraa  lingom  Latine^  then  «t  any  time 
heretofore  it  bath  been  used,  or  aet  forth ;  we  therefore,  of  onr 
grace  especial  and  mere  moGioa,  bane  lycenoed  and  pririliged,  and 
by  thesa  presents  do  graunte,  and  give  lycence  and  priviledge, 
unte  the  said  Thomefi  Cooper,  and  his  assignes  cmlye,  to  prynte. 
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tnd  eel  l^orM  to  fldd  BBglyMlie 

Bamed  Bibliotheca  Eliotae)  and  now  in  this  last  edicion  entituled. 
Thesaurus  utriusque  linguae  Latinae  et  Britannicae.  Com- 
Bianmimg  and  atraytelye  prdiibUing,  thai  neitheiT  you,  nor  any  of 
yw;  Bor  aiiy  pencn*  «r  peiaoot  wkatseevto;*  oliwr  thite  Uml  aakl 
DwBM  Cooper,  wad  lua  onfy  aaa%Ma>  alud,  dviytag  tlie  vfmo^wi 
ttnkve  yma  next  eftauyngf  the  ^rintbig  of  Hie  hmikb  or  iroike« 
printe,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  or  put  to  sale  the  aaid  work,  or 
booke  abovenamed,  eyther  by  the  coppye  heretofore  ymprinted, 
or  hereafter  to  be  printed,  by  the  said  Thomas  Cooper,  or  bis 
mmgnn,  or  by  vkj  odnr  eopye,  ttaiiatowii,  altMtieB^  addioioi^ 
or  afaridgenwnty  or  by  otheir  ii>bata6et«r  iDleioiblo  way^  naiiM^  ot 
Ittfe,  the  aaid  booh»  or  woik,  ahaU,  ^  may  after  be  oaUed,  praited> 
or  set  fourthe,  uppon  payne  and  forfeiture,  and  confiscacion  of  all 
and  every  the  same  booke,  and  bookes,  worke,  and  workes,  so  by 
you,  or  any  of  you,  imprinted,  or  set  fourthe  to  sale^  contrary  to 
the  tenonr  of  Uiese  presents,  and  further  incwnying  hig^ 
diaplBiaim  wad  iadi|^atiOB  Ibr  your  attemptHi^>  of  Ihe  toUntf 
at  yov  extreme  paiilL  Willy  ing,  IhereAre,  aid  atrayghtly 
charging  and  conunahding  all  our  officers,  ministers,  and  subjeeia, 
as  they  tender  our  favour,  and  will  avoyde  our  high  indignacion 
and  displeasure,  that  they,  and  every  of  them,  do  ayde  and  assiste 
the  aaid  Tfaomaa  Cooper,  and  hia  aasigma^  in  the  due  aoeonpliah*- 
ment  and  exeention  of  theae  our  lioeDce  and  piivyedge;.'««igr 
ataHite  Jawe;  or  ordeunnce  heretolbve  to  the  oontrary  noivlth- 
atanding.  In  witnea  whereof,  &c.  Witneaa  oaraelf  at  Weatmina^, 
the  xii  daye  of  Marche.    Per  breve  de  privato  sigillo." 

After  this  time  we  have  observed  no  other  printer  resident  at 
Oxford  for  the  space  of  60  years,  for.  which  chasm  there  ia  no 
reaaoa  aaaigncd.  In  1686  a  new  printing  preaa  waa  erected,  at 
the  expenae  of  the  Bail  of  LeiceatOr,  ehancjeUor  of  that  Uilifeiaity. 
Xlie  fimt  booh  prodaeed  from  it  waa  paUiihed  by  John  Cbse, 
fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 

Joseph  Barnes  was  appointed  University  Printer  in  1585,  and 
continued  till  1617.  Fnufei  that  time  John  Litchfield  and  James 
Shortwave  printeia  to  the  Vnireraity  till  1624^  but  the  booha 
printed  by  them  hare  not  alwaya  both  their  nanea. 

Mbi  lilcMcId  and  VmiaA  Turner  were  Ifniterftity  Mntera 
to  1635  ;  William  Turner  and  Leonard  Litchfield  in  1658 ;  Henry 
.UaU  in  164$  i  ^nd  WilUam  Hall  ia  1^,  who  coatinaedtitt  167& 
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Mr.  Wood«  in  hk  AtbeuB^  mentioai  aamuelOlttk.  a  nuster  of 
ifts»  88  eleeted'May  14,  1668,  Aiehitypogrepliiw,  wbo  vnB  sue-' 
Maded  by  M8rtiii  Bold  in  1669. 

Books  printed  ^  Theatro  Sheldoniano  from  1671,  have  usually- 
no  printer's  name  to  them.  Henry  Crutterden  printed  a  book  at 
Oxford  in  1688,  wherein  he  calls  himself  one  of  his  nuyesty'tf 
printeii.  From  this  period  the  office  of  Aichitypographus,  or 
printer  to  tile  Univernly,  wa8  attained  to  the  8np«aor  Bedelahip 
of  Law»  and  mui  holden  by  tho  snooesure  Bcdela  of  that  fiienlty, 
tin  iSie  yeer  1716 ;  when  Hearae,  the  Oxford  antiquary,  was 
elected  to  the  office.  At  that  time,  in  consequence  of  some  ill-will 
conceived  against  the  new  Bedel  (and  his  political  principles),  by 
the  then  Vice- Chancellor,  and  other  leading  persons,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  exeicise  that  part  of  his  oflice  which  belonged  to  the 
Archi^fpognqphns ;  and  he  emnpleine  wy  bittedy,4hat  a'  coramon 
printerwaadirQatinto  the  p]8oe  in  defiance  of  die  atatnte,  wfaioh 
ei^oina  that  one  well  skffled  in  GtedL,  Latin,  akid  philological 
learning/'  should  enjoy  it.  From  that  time  it  seems  that  die 
offices  of  superior  Bedel  of  Law  and  Architypographus,  have 
never  been  united.  From  the  year  1768,  the  management  of  the 
University  Press  has  been  entrusted  to  certain  delegates  nomi- 
nated by  die  Vice-chancellor  and  the  Proctors,  and  approved  by 
Oonvoeationi  who  engage  from  time  to  time,  proper  peraana  to 
condnct  the  establishment 

The  present  superintendants  are  Messn.  Samuel  and  John 
CoUingwood  (father  and  son).  Mr.  C.  was  uivested  with  the  office 
in  1792. 

CAMBBIDOB. 

in  dns  UmTeistty  they  vsoeived  the  Art  of  Printing  at  a  very 
early  period  of  its  introduction  into  England,  but  it  is  uncertain 
who  were  the  persons  that  brought  it  thither. 

John  Siberch  settled  at  Cambridge  in  1621«  and  styled  himself 
the  first  Greek  printer  in  England.  As  Erasmus  was  then  resi- 
dent here,  it  may  fiuriy  be  presumed  that  he  snperintttuded  the 
printing  of  bia  own  wwks. 

In  Jnly,  1534»  King  Henry  VIII.  granted  to  this  University  for 
ever»  under  his  great  seal,  authority  to  name,  and  to  have  three 
Matioaers  or  printers  of  books,  "  aliens,  or  strangers,  not  bom 
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within,  or  under  his  obedience,  and  they  to  be  reputed  and  taken 
as  denizens.*' 

Notwithatending  this  finroniaUe  licence  for  tlie  enoomgement 
of  the  pretty  no  YtMHu  tppeer  to  bave  been  printed  here  between 
1522  end  16H  a  space  of  6S2  yeen^  vben  Thonm  Thntnttj  Iff*  A* 
and  fomieriy  of 'King's  OoOege,  took  up,  and  followed  the  bnti- 

Dtbs  of  printing ;  and  was,  besides  being  printer  to  the  University, 
author  of  the  dictionary  which  bears  the  name  of  Thomas  Thomas. 
He  died  in  1688. 

Jolm  Legale  oitnen  and  stationer  of  London,  was  printer  to 
tUa  Unhrennly  in  1589.  In  ie06he  need  the  impiettionof  die 
Abm  Maier  CoMMrigia,  and  roond  It  Wm  hum  ei  foemla  miam, 
which  has  frequently  been  used  since.  He  died  in  1626,  when  a 
licence  was  granted  to  John  Legate,  his  son,  to  print  Thomas's 
Bictionaryv  ^c^  In  1608  Chantrell  Le^i^e  printed  for  the  Uni» 
mritj,  and  was  ancceeded«  in  1827,  by  Thomaa  Back  and  Roger 
Sanici  to  I860,  and  Buck  akme  to  1863.  In  1886  he  wae  tne^ 
oeeded  by  John  Field ;  1876,  John  Hayes  ;  1888,  Edward  Hall. 
After  the  ReTolution,  Cornelius  Crownfield,  a  Dutchman,  held 
the  office.  In  1740,  Mr.  Joseph  Bentham.  In  1783  he  resigned 
in  fisTOor  of  Mr.  John  Archdeacon.  In  1794  it  was  in  the  joint 
ntmeaof  Archdeacon  and  Bnrgett.  In  1794,  Bnrgett  alone.  In 
1802,  Mr.  lUchaid  Watte,  upon  whoee  resignation,  fai  1809,  Mr; 
Smith  was  elected,  who  ttiD  (1824)  ToCuns  the  office. 

ST.  ALDAN'S. — Who  practised  at  St.  Alban's  we  have  not 
been  able  to  learn ;  but  by  the  productions  from  his  press  we 
find  he  was  a  schoolmaster.  He  printed  there  so  early  as  1480, 
and  pvodnoed  teveial  books  between  that  year  and  1488,  from 
which  tine  dure  appetnachaamtin  1638;  when  John  Hertford 
endeaTonred  to  reriTe  the  trade,  bat  not  finding  it  to  answer  his 
expectation,  removed,  in  1638,  to  Aldersgate-street,  London. 

YORK. — Printing  at  this  city  was  of  early  date.  In  1509  Hugo 
Goes,  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  an  ingcnioaa  printer  at  Antwerp, 
eveded  a  printing-honte  here,  where  he  oontinned  tome  years, 
and  then  remored  to 

BEVERLEY,  where  he  lived  in  the  Hye-gate,  and  used  for  a 
device  an  U  and  a  Goose.*    He  afterwards  removed  to  London. 

•  Afanest  as  ridicukMu  a  eopnadraai  on  Ui  name  si  that  of  Geisid  Dewss. 
— See  p.  131,  aole  f. 
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'  TAVISTOCK^Tbe  aft  was  exeraaed  beie  so  eaily  as  15S5^ 
hy  Thomas  Rychaid,  a  monk  of  the  monastery ;  where,  among 

other  productions,  was  printed  the  Stannary  Laws. 

SOUTHWARK.— Peter  TrcTeris,  a  foreigner,  erected  a  press 
at  the  sign  of  The  Widows,  in  1614,  and  continued  tiU  1532.  He 
^Minted  several  books  for  William  Rastell,  John  Reynes,  R.  Cop* 
land,  and  others,  in  the  City  of  London.  Jamea  NicholBon  piinlei 
hers  in  1696:  inJfiUr  he  Waa Uting  in  fit.  Huiiiiaa's  Hoapital; 
and  had  a  licence  in  1638  lirom  King  Heniy  VIII,  for  pttnting 
-  the  Kew  TestemDnt  in  Ladtn  and  English.'  Jdm  BedaMn*  about 
'1640,  printed  here  for  Robert  Redman.  Christopher  Truthall, 
supposed  to  be  a  feigned  name,  for  in  Queen  Mary's  reign  he 
printed  several  books  against  the  Papists,  to  which  it  would  have 
been  difigarans  to  pot  a  real  name,  and  thesais  oo  farther  tiaoe 
ofhioa. 

GA]rrERBURY.*4a  1660  lohnMychdl  tivai  iia  St  BmI's 
fwnshy  andl  soot  aftet  in  8t.  A«stm%  ^tAntn  he  pliiitad  4  Cino- 

nicle,  "  Cum  priv.  ad  imprimendum  solum.'* 

IPSWICH  had  a  printing-house  erected  in  Cardinal  Wolsey^s 
lime,  l&38i  by  John  Oswen,  who  made  use  of  "  Cum  priv.  ad 
imprimendmn. solum"  to  his  first  production.  JohnOTertOB, 
AathoBy  Seoloker»  £iom  London^  in  1648* 
•  ORBENWICH  had  a  pnntmr  hs  16M|  boi  ha  did.intineit 
his  name  to  his  piodiictioiw» 

WORCESTER.— In  the  Rolls  Chapel  is  a  licence  granted  by 
Edward  VI.  to  John  Oswen,  of  the  City  of  Worcester,  and  his 
assigns,  to  print  and  reprint,  8lc.  every  kind  of  book  or  books  set 
iofth  by  his  majesty*  concerning  the  service  to  be  used  in 
dunohes,  Administration  of  the  Saciamaats,  and  lastmtion  of 
his  su^eotaof  the  Princi|iaU^  of  Wales,  and  Maiahes  fheraonlo 
belonging,  &c.  for  seven  yean;  prohifattaig  all  other  persons  what- 
soever firom  printing  the  same.  He  continued  to  print  onder  this 
licence  till  1553,  7  Edward  VI,  when  he  had  a  new  appointment 
of  printer  for  the  PriucipaUty  of  Wales,  and  the  Marshes  there- 
unto belonging. 

.  £[ORWICH.~In  16$6  many  emigrants  from  the  Lovr  Coun- 
tries came  over,  here,  and  settled  in  ^rwish  Cily,  by  some  «f 
whom  printing  was  introduced,  of  whom  we  have  only  the  name 
of  Anthony  Solmpne,  who  was  so  well  encouraged  as  tO  rhm  lus 
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freedom  presented  to  him ;  he  is  noticed,  as  a  printer  at  Nonvich, 
in  Leland's  Appendix  to  his  Collectanea*  Part  II.  Vol.  VI.  p.  41. 

MOULS£Y»  near  Kingston,  Surrey*  was  choaen  by  the  pun» 
tuncal  party,  as  a  seolvded  aitnation,  for  a  private  press,  during 
die  period  when  sneh  nnmbera  of  scnrriloas,  snarling,  ridtcnlous 
pamphlets  on  both  sides  of  the  question  concerning  ecclesiastical 
dis(iphne,  and  relieious  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  nation  ;  but,  as  Ames  says,  it  might  well  have 
■nny  tmUa,  for  il  was  an  erraik  press :  from  Monlsey  it  made  a 
^pnck  movement  lo  Fawsky,  In  Northamptonshire;  thence  to 
Norton,  and  afterwards  to  Coventry ;  firom  Coventry  to  Woolston, 
m  Warwickshire,  and  from  thence  to  Manchester,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  while  printing  "  More  Work 
for  the  Cooper."  This  probably  put  an  end  to  its  perambulations. 
It  was  often  visited  by  the  messengers  of  the  High  Commis- 
sionen,  who  seized  the  ofiensive  books;*  and  Sir  Richard 
Knightly  and  Sir  — —  Wigston,  who  were  the  owners  of  the 
eoocem,  with  the  printer  and  disperser,  were  deeply  fined  in  the 
Star  Chamber.f 


SCOTLAND. 

The  great  extent  to  which  printing  is  carried  on,  and  the  high 
degree  of  perfection  it  has  attained  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and 
Other  parts  of  Scotland,  would  render  it  unpardonable  if,  as  all 
woika  treating  on  tiiie  art  have  hitherto  done,  this  treatise  wenre  to 
emit  lo  dnly  notice  those  particulars  which  are  most  interesting 

Irith  regard  to- the  early  progress  of  Printing  in  bur  Sister  Nation, 

• 

•  b  an  fiTsminatWin  whidi  took  plaoe  abont  the  jeir  1804,  of  a  gnot  mast 
of  books  and  popcrt  wMck  had  beoi  found  hi  the  atties  snd  lofts  of  the  House 
of  CbouMBS,  many  of  theie  Und  of  psmpUett  were  brought  to  Ught,  fton 
wkkk  asdeetioB  wu  msde  of  all  that  might  anyways  taid  to  elucidate  the 
HHoiy  of  the  couBt^r*  by  the  then  Speaker  (Abbot),  now'Lord  Cokheiter, 
iHdtf  tevniooiheidi  of  State  Fipen,  Reeordi,FniisBMBtary  SpesdMi,fte. 
imnfa^gbetiieeB  eighty  sad  afawty  lufaliiable  volumes,  whk^  arepceimed 
ia  iBbm  SpeskeKt  QaOory ;  the  remaindsr  were  again  romiigaed  to  th^  old 

'  t  Strype,  Life  of  Arcbbiihop  WUtglft;  p.  314.— Alio,  Camb.  Annali  of 
Qasea  BHsabeHi. 
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which  faw  produced  a  ^uddniian,  Ih*  Foolis,  a  Ballantyne,  aaft 

a  Ruthven :  to  whom  must  be  added,  although  they  perhaps 
ought  rather  to  haye  preceded,  those  eminent  Founders  of  Type, 
Wilson  and  Soii»  of  Glasgow*  and  Millar,  of  Edinburgh. 

'/  The  late  iogenioiiB  James  Wfttsoii*  who.  with  Fsefihliiniey  was 
patented  by  Qaeen  Aime^  fixr  pcmtingiii  Soothoidf  and  was  afi^ 
waids  one  of  the  pimten  to  George  I.  pnUithed,  in  1713,  a  ehofi 
History  of  the  Art  of  Printing ;  from  the  preface  of  which  some 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Art  into  Scotland  5 
and  from  this  ini^nnation  it  appears,  that  it  was  introduced  fcop^ 
the  Low  CQw^trieSt  by  the  priflBte  who  fled  thither  the  pea^; 
secntioDs  at  home.  Howeyer,  timie  Jm  destroyed*  lath^  tli^ 
immoderate  zeal  of  the  refeimere  has  done  that  which  antlqnariea 
lament,  for  no  book  of  the  Cathohc  persuasion  is  known  to  e^ist, 
printed  in  Scotland  before  the  year  1500. 

In  1609  is  found  a  Breviary  of  the  Church  of  Aberdeen,  printed 
at  £dmbnrgh  that  year,  thirty*-fiTe  yews  after  the  intvodfctioil  of 
this  art  by  CSeztOD.  l(r.  Frptesor..  Bnddhnan  disoovciBd  • 
'  second  part  of  this  Taluable  relk,  printed  in  1610,  at  the  aaneK 
place. 

Mr.  Robertson,  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Scotland,  has  lately 
discovered  a  patent  of  King  James  IV,  which  renders  it  certain 
that  a  printing-press  was  first  established  at  Edinburgh  doling 
the  year  1607,  thirty,  years  after .  Qaaiton  had  bm^t  i^  into 
England. 

Mr.  Ames,  who  is  very  particular  in  his  work,  as  well  as  hia 
editor,  Mr.  Herbert,  accounts  for  a  chasm  of  thirty  years  from  the 
last  date  to  the  next  work  prin.ted  at  Edinburgh;  when  if,  ia 
]oiown  the  Scotch  acts  of  parliament,  made  in  the  iieign,  of  Jatffeen 
y,  were  printed.  Mackensie,  Vol.  II,  fol.  p.  606,  mentions  the 
Chronicles  of  Scotland  by  Boethins,  as  printed  at  Edinburgh,  by 
Thoinas  Davidson,  in  the  Fiyere's  Winde,  in  1536 ;  and  in  1540 
were  printed  there  the  whole  works  of  Sir  David  Lindsay.  By  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddiman  to  Mr.  Ames,  it  appears  that 
the  above  Davidson  had  a  parliament  licence,  and  not  a  patent,  to 
print  acts  of  pariiament  at  ihia  time,  which  was  towards  the  enA 
of  the  year  1641. 

.  In  the  Harleian  Catalogue,  Vol.  I,  No.  8375,  appears  a  book  of 
the  life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew'^, 
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^datidla  1646;  anl  8oot]aad'»CdnqplmtbiMd  V  Witedtt 

hare  been  printed  in  1540,  and  another  edition  in  1548.  Those 
who  consult  the  above  catalogue  in  the  first  volume  will  find 
naay  books  of  Scotch  affairs  with  early  dates,  not  within  the 
plan  of  this  short  history  to  record. — See  Herbert's  Ames,  4to. 
VoL  III»  H77;  tee  alao  Dr.  Mm:kmtutA  Writmof  the  Scotch 
N«tkiB»  Vd.  m»  p.  42  4fi. 

It  appears  fNm  the  Phamx  BrUanmau  tiiat  Thomaa  Vautrottifr 
made  assignments  of  copy-right  to  Thomas  Nelson,  in  1585  ; 
when  the  £rst  Scotch  edition  ckf  Cahdii'a  Institutes  was  pnnled 
])j  W.  Lawne^  minister.  This  is  sn  abridgment  of  the  onginai 
ynA  itt  dto*  oontaining  pages*  >  In  1689  waa  ptinted  w  4tQ. 
IWer's  600  Points  of  Good  Hnsltandiy ;  and  in  1607,  the  !)•> 
jaoDologie  of  Emg  James  Yli  4to.  $  another  edition  in  the  same 
size  appeared  in  1600. 

In  Thomas  Ruddiman  Scotland  produced  an  eminent  schcdai^ 
and,  everatnally,  one  of  its  most  learned  printeriL   He  was  bom  in 
I67if  and  received  the  bestedvcationivhich  theteaie  of  his  nsrenls 
coidd  procmeldm,  which  was  in  a  charity  school  at  Boyndie.  He, 
lor  yeexs/  acted  as  a  prtrate  tutor  and  public  sehool4iMSter  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Scodand.    His  first  promotion  to  public  notice  was 
aader  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Pitcaime,  who  obtained  for  him  the 
appo'mtment  of  under  Ubrarian  to  the  Advocate's  library^  founded 
by  Sir  George  Maokemie^  a  place  of  siich  small  esDolnBieBt  that  it 
allogether  hvoiight  him  in  scarcely  l^l.  sjterling  per  annnm*  His 
talents  an  n  scholar  brought  Um  to  the  notiee-of  Mr.  Fieebaime, 
a  respectable  bookseller,  who  engaged  him  to  correct  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  a 
Latin  wprk  of  great  merit.   In  1707  his  necessities  conqpeUed 
inn  to  ant  as  an  itinerant  anetieoeer;  and  the  same  year  ho  pabh 
lished  lua  Vohanwt,  yMt^  proved  tiiat.his  pidilio  .caUinf^-  did 
not  prereni  him*  liom  following  the  path  of  the  Bdles  Lettres. 
Of  this  first  edition  only  200  copies  were  printed  ;  it  is  dedicated 
to  his  patron.  Dr.  Pitcaime,  and  the  costs  of  the  impression 
amoonted  to  51.  10s. ;  the  copies  were  sold  for  Is*  each. 

In  1709  he  pnUifhed  Johnslon's  Psahns  and  Cantiolesbin 
LatiD»  whh  noteai  and  was  greatly  assistant,  in  placing 
baime'a  edition  of  tlie  works  oi  Gawm  Booglas,  bishop  of 
PsinkfV^    for  which  the  booki»eiler  paid  him  8/<  6s.  8</.  sterling. 
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'the  moBt  flatMting  enoouragement ;  and  the  last  auotioli  he  odiii-> 
'ddcted  wae  that  of  the  libraty  of  his  friend,  Br.  Piteaime,  "whicft 

•was  at  last,  mostly  disposed  of  to  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  in 
.1713.     "    *  * 

In  1714  he  published  his  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue  ;  and 
soon  after  edited  the  works  of  Buchanan*  for  whicli  he  received 
'40/,   Hia  Gram.  LtUitMrnm  Laima,  came  out  in  1726 ;  and  ho 
;waa  toon  after  engaged  to  condact  a  newspaper,  whksh  waa  called 
the  Caledoniati  Meroary ;  and  all  this  while  he  contiiiiied  aa  tinder 
librarian,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  was  himself  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Mr.  Goodall, 
•the  defender  of  Qu^en  Mary. 

i '  In  1739  he  finished  Anderson's  Diplomata,  to  which  he  wrote 
the  pre&ce.  At  this  time  he  was  in  the-  printing  bnsineaa,  in 
partnership  with'his  brother  Walter,  wKd  had  been  regularly  bred 
to  the  art,  and  had  carried  it  on  fiom  1715.   In  1740' they  were 

itppoiilted  printers  to  the  University,  along  with  James  Davidson* 
bookseller. 

-  •  ^  His  learning  engaged  him  in  many  disputes  \  but  he  carried 
<tiiem  all  on  with'  temper  and  moderation,  OTen  nnder  irritating 
'teircmnstances.  His  l>K>grapheni  agree  in  giving  him  an  nnhle»> 
inished  charaieter,  and  the  world  mnst  allow  him  to  have  been 
the  iirst  sdiolar  of  his  time.  He' died'  at  Edinburgh',  January  19, 
1757,  aged  83.  All  the  publications  he  edited,  while  a  printer, 
are  particularly  correct ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  upon  the  whole, 
that  he  was  of  great  service  to  classical  literature,  and  an  honour 
to  his  native  country, 

•  •  Scodand,  by  the  two  Foi^lis,  produced  some  of  the 'moat 
beantifnl  and  ccirreot  printing  whidi  at  present  adorns  the  re» 
pnbUcf  of 'letters.  Even  Bodoni  of  Parmi^  or  Baihon  of  Vm* 

have  not  e^one  beyond  some  of  the  productions  from  the  press  of 
Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis. 

Robert  Foulis  began  printing  about  the  year  1740 ;  and  one  of 
hia  first  essays  was,  a  good  edition  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  in 
4tO.  In  1744  hcf  brought  out  his  fiunoua  mmoM^  edition  of 
-Horace,  small  t2ili6.  at  GksgOfW ;  aiid  soon  ifterwafds  was  in 
plurtnefBbip  with  his  brother  Andrew.  TTiesie  two  printers  wef« 
so  industrious  that  in  thirty  years  time  they  produced  as  many 
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well"  printed  books  as  any  of  the  famous  printers  of  pld.  Their 
large  classics^  as  well  as  their  smaller  sizes,  either  in  Greek  and 
LfttuitOr  ia  Greek  only,  are  as  renparkable  for  their  beauty  and 
exactness  w  any  in  the  >ydiiie  aeries. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  ih<$r.  tante  for  £tfB .  fin^. 
tgtB-^  ktot  pngdvced  th«r  ruin;.  &r,  engaging  to  establish  an 
academy  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  painting  and  sculpture  in 
Scotland,  and  the  enormous  expense  necessary  to  seud  pupils  to 
Italy,  to  study  and  copy  the  ancients,  gradually  brought  on  their 
decline  in  the  printing  business  j  and  .'they  found  the  city  of. 
Glasgow  no  fit  soil  intp  which  to  ti^nspli^t  the  imitatiTC  arte 
4lhot^h  the  liteiaiy  genins  of  Gte^ce  snd  R^mie  had  ahready/ 
pndocei)  to  the  Messiedrs.Foolis  ample  fortunes... 

Nbtwithst&nding  the  beginning  of  this  scheme  was  very  weak, 
yet  in  some  of  the  departments  it  rose  above  mediocrity,  parti- » 
cularly  in  drawing  and  engrav in ;  but  in^  moulding,  modelling,/ 
and  painting,  they  proved  that  aU  temporary  and  private  attempts 
most  be  abortive,  for  jvant  of  oontiniial  siipport.  Human  life  is 
too  short  for  bringing  to  perfection  those  arte  which  require  per- 
manent establishmente  to  prevent  their  decline.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  painteris,  to  whose  studies  no  limits  can  be  set, 
but  whose  encouragement  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  precarious. 
However,  it  should  be  remembered,  to  the  credit  of  Robert 
J^CoUb,  that  he  was  the  first  projector  of  a  school  of  the  liberal 
arts  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Whatever  may  hereafter  be 
oonstoied  of  the  motives  which  urged  this  patiiotip  institntion« 
■elfishness  must  be  entirely  banished  out  of  the.question.;  unless 
the  pleasure  that  arises  from  endeavourixig  to  do  .good  to  one's 
country  may  be  so  considered. 

Robert  was  originally  a  barber,  and  Andrew  taught  French  in 
^e  University  of  Glasgow;  but.  having  a  fine  taste,  and  turning, 
tibeir  thqnghto  to  casting  letter^  th^  fooduoed  some  works  that. 
w91  .cause  their  names  to  be  rec<»ded  in  die  Tepple  o(  Fame,, 
when  their  unsuccesslul  sttenq»to  at  painting  and  stetuary  wOl  be^ 
totally  forgotten. 

Andrew  Foulis  died  in  1774 ;  and  Robert,  in  1776,  exhibited; 
and  sold  at  Christie's,  in  PaU  Mall,  the  remainder  of  his  paintings. 
"^10  Catalogue  fgims  three  volumes,  and  the  result  of  the  sale  wa^ 
tlwt  a^  all  th^ooocomitant  ^igenses  were  defray  ed,  the  b^l^ce 
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in  his  favour  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  Fifteen  ShUHngsU!' 
He  died  the  same  year  on  his  return  from  London. 
'  Ukio  printed  some  good  Greek  and  Latin  works,  but  was  nefer 
considered  as  a  liYsl  of  the  above  brothem.  He  died  at  Qlasgoir; 
ifl  1770.^— JCeinoM, 

About  the  year  1726  Mr.  William  Gedd,  a  goldsmith  of 
Edinburgh,  embarked  in  printing,  and  "  contrived  a  scheme  to  fa- 
cilitate the  printing  of  bibles,  commozi-prayer  books,  classics,  &c. 
hy  a  novel  method*-'  I  need  scavcdy  add  that  this  was  by  thsi 
m^ans  now  denominated  -SteiMype,  of  which  mofe  heraafter. 
He  brought  up  his  son  James  as  a  printer,  with  whose  assistance 
he  completed  plates  for  an  edition  of  Sallust,  which  was  printed 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1736.  After  various  disappointments,  losses, 
and  mortifications,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  project^  this  ingenious 
man  died  about  the  year  1 750.  His  two  mna,  Amea  and  WiUian»' 
w|io  were  hodi  piintsiB,  died  m  Jamaioa, 


IRELAND. 

• 

•  Ikblamd,  Ames  observes,  was  one  of  Ilia  last  Buopeui' 
states  into  which  the  Art  of  Prmting  was  hitredfwyed*  Mf»  AmMs 

used  his  best  endeavours  to  procure  from  thence  an  account  of  its 
rise  and  progress  in  that  kingdom,  before  1600 ;  but  all  the  izt» 
formation  he  could  collect,  only  amounted  to  what  follows  :— 
"  By  a  letter  from  Dr.  Rntty,  of  BMm,  to  Dr.  dark,  of 
London,  datedJone  21, 1744,  it  apptes,  ttat  ti^  Commos-pfayer* 
was  printed  in  Dublin,  by  Humfrey  Powd,  in  4t»,  black  letter,  a 
1551*  Before,  and  even  after  this  date,  Irish  authors  caused 
their  works  to  be  printed  abroad.  The  College  library  catalogue 
afibrds  but  one  piece  printed  there  so  early  as  even  1633.  Bven 
down  to  170Q  very  few  books  weve  printed  in  Iceland;  whatewr 
was  written  ihete  was  generally  sent  to  London. 

A  Catechism,  translated  into  Irish  by  J.  Kemey,  waa  tiie  firafr' 
book  printed  in  Irish  characters.    This  seems  to  have  been  done 
in  1577  ;  though  an  Irish  Liturgy  waa  undoubtedly  printed  there  in 
1566,  for  the  use  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.    Other  bo<^» 
ake  mentioBed  aa  being  printed  there  by  Herbert!^  bat  Ithinkapm- 
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•  •  • 

too  slight  a  gromid.  Howerer,  the  first  dmanack  printed  there 

was  by  William  Farmer,  in  4to.  Dublin,  1587. 

No  doubt  but  small  treatises,  proclamations,  ballads,  &c.  were 
corrently  printed  there  all  the  time ;  but  works  of  merit  and  im- 
portance were  dwaye  sent  to  London^  Paris,  Antwerp,  or  Douay, 
to  be  printed. 

The  Irish  Common-prayer  wa^  printed  in  Iblio,  in  1608»  in  Irish 

characters,  by  John  Francton.  Mr.  Ames  mentions  also  the 
Enorlish  statutes  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  several  proclamations 
printed  by  him  as  king's  printer  ^  but  when  he  began,  or  left  off, 
does  not  appear. 

Msnd,  by  its  conneetion  with  London  lind  Scotland,  produces 
some  Very  neat  printing;  Wilson's  types  are  much  approved  of 
at  Dublin.  Alderman  George  Faulkner  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  printer  in  Ireland  in  his  time  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  letter  was  all  cast  in  London.  One  of  his  best  books  is 
his  edition  of  Swift's  Works,  17  vob.  8to.— Lemonle,  98, 99. 


PROGRESS  ABROAD. 

HATTiro  shown  the  Introduction  of  the  Art  of  Printing  into 

England,  and  by  whom  first  practised,  we  shall  now,  in  as  short  a 
manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  give  our  readers 
an  account  at  what  places  in  Italy,  Germany,  &c.  it  made  its  ap- 
petfAnee  before  1600,  and  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced ;  and, 
as  it  is  not  our  design  to  swell  the  following  account,  we  shall  not 
giire  a  list  of  their  works*  Having  abready  treated  of  Mentz  and 
Haerlem,  we  shall  proceed  to 

Subiaco,  a  monastery  in  the  territories  of  Campania,  in  Naples, 
where  it  was  introduced  in  1466,  as  appears  by  an  edition  of  Lac- 
tntiue^a  inetitntions,  but  it  is  unknown  who  was  the  printer.  In 
Ais  book  ttre  the  first  Greek  types^Augsburg,  in  Germany, 
wbcfe  Mm  Beinber'  first  set  up  a  printing  press  in  1466^Rome 
received  the  art  in  1466,  in  the  popedom  of  Paul  II,  by  Conrad 
Sweynbeini  and  Amoldus  Pannarts. — Tours,  in  France,  received 
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it  in  14G7,  the-  printer  not  known. — Ruetliugen,  in  1466^  had  4 
printing  house  set  np  by  John  Areibach^  who  printed  a  Latin 
)>ihlew^Venice  had  ihe  art  intiodnced  in  1469,  by  John  and  — 

Vindeline,  of  Spire,  who  exceeded  all  others  at  that  time  in  the  neat* 
ness  of  their  letter  and  elegance  of  their  impressions. — Paris,  in 
1469,  engaged  Martin  Crantz  and  Michael  Friburger^  or  de  Col  urn- 
hana^or  €k>lniar,  in  Alsace,  to  set  up  presses  there,  being  the  first 
in  Fiance  except  that  of  Toun.— -Cologne,  in  1470,  receiTed  it  by 
Coniad  Winters. — Mflan,  in  1470,  by  Anthony  Zorat,  the  uYentor 
of  signatures. — Strasburgh,  in  1473,  the  birth-place  of  Guten- 
berg, had  it  introduced  by  John  Mentel. — Bologna,  in  Italy,  had 
the  art  conveyed  to  it  by  a  native  called  Balthezer  A2zoguidi,  in 
1471. — Treviso,  in  1471,  by  Gerard  de  Lisa. — Ratisbon,  in  147]^ 
but  it  is  not  known  by  whoin.<->AmbeTg,  in  1471,  the  printer  also 
unknown^-CoUe,  in  1471,  likewise  unknown,  notwithstanding 
their  works  are  extant. — Naples,  in  1471,  by  Sixtus  Ruffinger.^ 
Florence,  in  1471,  by  Bernard  Cennini. — Ferrara,  in  1471,  by 
Andreas  Gallus.— Nuremburgh,  iu  1472,  by  Anthony  Koburger.— 
Verona,  in  1472,  by  John  de  Verona-^Parma,  in  1472,  by  Ste- 
phen Corali^Mantua,  in  1472,  Geoige  and  Paul  de  Bursc^bacli. 

Denrenter,  in  1472,  printer  unknown. — Padua,  in  1472,  by 
Bartholomew  de  Val  de  Zochio.— Louvain,  in  1473,  by  John  de 
Westphalia. — Ulm,  in  1473,  by  John  Zeiner. — Utrecht,  in  1473, 
the  printer  unknown.--Turin,  in  1475,  by  John  Fabri  and  John 
de  Peter. — Genoa,  in  1474,  by  Matthias  MoraTUS  and  Mi^^l 
Monk.— Brescia,  in  1474,  by  Henry  de  Coh^ne  and  Statins 
Gallicus.— Akwt,  in  1474^  John  de  Westphalia,  and  Theod. 
Martin.— Basil,  in  1476,  unknown. — ^Esling,  in  1475,  by  Conrad 
Fyner.— Placentia,  in  1475,  by  John  Peter. — Pignerol,  in  1475, 
by  James  de  Rouges  or  Rubeis. — Vincenza,  in  1475,  by 
Herman  Lichtenstein. — Lubec,  in  1476,  by  Lucas  Biandia 
de  Schaia.— Valentia,  in  1476,  unknown*— Roatoch,  in  1476, 
unknown.— Bruges,  m  1476,-  by  Colard  Manmon^Delft,  in 
1477,  unknown. — Spire,  in  1477,  by  Peter  Drach. — Lyons,  in 
1477,  by  Bartholomew  Buyer. — Geneva,  in  1478,  unknown. — 
Brussels,  in  1478,  unknown. — Coscenza.  in  1478,  by  Octanan 
Salamonio. — Pavia,  in  1478,  by  Francis  de  St.  Petio.— Qouge,  in 

1479,  by  Qerard  de  Leea.— Swol„  in  1479,  unknown.— Caen,  in 

1480,  unknown.— Gentano,  in  1480,  unknowm-^Quilemboorg,  in 
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1480,  nnkiMiwii^Lignitz,  in  1481>  unknofim.— >Rfl|po»  in  1481» 
Prosper  Odoard^Mont-Royal,  in  1481,  by  Domimc  de  Ni^aldis. 
— Waruburg,  in  1481,  unknown. — Pisa,  in  1482,  by  Gregory  de 
Gentew^Aquila,  in  1482,  by  Adam  de  RotwilL — ^Erford,  in  1482, 
unknown. — Ghent,  in  1483,  unknown. — Memining,  in  1482,  nn- 
]uiQ«nu--SoDCUio  or  Sogcum^  in  1484,  wiieie  the  fint  Hebrew 
books  were  printed  by  Joehiia  and  Moses,  two  Jewish  nbfaiiis.^ 
Leipsick,  in  1484,  by  Mark  Brandt. — ^Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  in 
14H4,  by  Peter  Schenk. — Urbino,  in  1484,  unknown. — Antwerp, 
in  1485,  by  Geraid  Leu,  or  De  Leu. — Heydelberg,  in  1486,  un- 
known.—  Cremona,  in  1485,  by  Bemardina  de  Misenti. — 
AblieriUe»  in  1486,  by  John  du  Pre  and  Peter  Qenrd^Toledo,  in 

1496,  imluiown.— Rimino,  in  1486,  fay  a  Jew  who.printed  He1>rew 
Oniy.^MYinster,  in  1486,  by  John  limburgh.— Messina,  \4S^,  by 
William  Sconberger. — Modena,  in  1487,  by  Dominic  Rocociola. — 
Boisleduc,  in  1487,  unknown.— Tubingen,  in  1488,  by  Frederick 
Meynberger. — Rouen,  in  1488,  by  John  le  Bourgois. — Gaeta,  in 

1488,  hj  Master'  Jnstns.— Tholouse,  in  1488,  by  John  James 
Cokmiies. — ^Sienna,  in  1489,  by  Sigisnmnd  Bot.— 'Hagenaw,  in 

1489,  by  John  de  Garlandia. — ^Lisbon,  in  1491,  a  Hebrew  book, 
by  David  Kimchi. — Seville,  in  1491,  by  Paul  de  Colonia. — Dole, 
in  1492,  by  John  Hebertin. — Ingoldstad,  in  1492,  by  Peter 
Appian,  who  was  ao  great  an  astrologer  that  the  Emperor  Charles 
V  SMde.hini  a.prsscnt  of  6,000  crowns  of  gold  for  writing'  Opus 
Cawiram  Astroiioiniimin^LDiiBiibaigfa,  in  1408;  by  John  LMei 
— Magdeborgh,  in  1488,  anknown.«-'nMBsaloiiica,  in  1408,  a 
Hebrew  book,  printer  unknown. — Friburgh,  in  1493,  by  >  ■ 
Kiiian.^Angouleme,  in  1493,  unknown.— Lyra,  in  1494,  a  He- 
bvew  wc^k,  printer  unknown^Madrid,  in  1494,  unknowttii^ 
BaroekHia,  in  1484,  unknown**— Grenada,  in  I486,'  unknown^ 
Mimidnte,  ink  1496,  nnknown^Pampelane,  in  1486,  by  Wiliani 
de  Broeario^ATignon,  in  1487,  by  Kiehoks  Lepej^Leyden, 

1497,  unknown. — Provins,  in  the  county  of  Brie,  in  France,  in 
14^7,  by  WilUam  Tavemier.~Beigamo,  in  1498,  unknown.— 
Bembeig,  in  1488,  by  John  Pfeil* 
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-  ON  PAPEK. 


SECTION  V, 

fnvention  cf  Paper — The  Papyrus  of  Egypt  and  Italy— 'Paper  niudc  J'rom 
Cotton — Bark-^Chittese  (or  India)  Paper — Linen  liag* — General 
Dacriplion  of  the  Method  of  making  Paper  by  Hand — Machines  for 
making  Paper^Reatons  for  its  adoption  in  England — Injurious  Effects 
ioihe  Journeymen,  and  to  the  General  Interest  of  Trade,  of  their  frequM 
Com^tnaikmi,  paHikMrbf  exemptyki  m  the  Paper  Mmnrfadmrt^ 
Jitr,  WkMman^  JUt  EjfbrUjot  tki  retU  Impneement  ^  Paper-~Bom 
etMeMBMMd,  FimrdHMi^  CkmmilAU$  Gyputm 

'  ^^aCBloMmg^'FeAu~-It^uiMi$  Efiete  ^  Bmrtkg  Sehttameu,  mi 
<hf  llfiiMlitf  ■  f^kimm  efnIkA  Paper        to  he. 

THIS  <urt,  as  at  present  practised,  is  not  of  a  very  ancient  date; 
paper  m^de  of  linen  rags  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in 
Europe  towards  the  beginnii^  of  the  thirteenth  oentniy,  but  of 
lis  oigin  Biytkuig  oan  wifth  oeitaiiity  be  affirmed. 
^  'Ilwftiieibiiili^  wtnbilHntetlbrpi^ 

to  palm-Cm  kam,  to  taUe-bookr  of  wax,  ivory,  and  kad;  to 
limn  and  oottoH  doths ;  to  the  intestines,  or  the  skins,  of  diAttent 
animals ;  and  to  the  inner  bark  of  plants.  In  some  places  and 
ages  they  have  even  written  on  the  skins  of  fishes  \  on  the  intes- 
tinaa  of  BavpspU;.  and*  in  oi^eiay  on  the  badu  of  toctoiaea. 
^Ri^pe.aiafiMrphsla'biithaTeal  aaibe  fiintt- baoi  nned  ibr  p^per 
aihoolMy'and  henoe'lbe  aevanl  teitna«  bftfea^dodez,- liber,  Mivm, 
tabula,  &€.,  which  express  the  different  parts  oH  which  they  were 
written ;  and  though  in  Europe  all  these  disappeared  upon  the  in- 
troductioa  of  the  papyrus  and  parchments,  yet,  in  some  other 
€O0ntriea»  llie'  nee  of  them  remains  to  this  day.  In  Ceylon,  for 
instance,  tiiey  mile  on  the  leavea  of  the  taUpot:  and  the  Biamiii 
M88.  in  the  Tnlinga  knguage,  sent  to  Oxfoid  from  Fort  St. 
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0eoKg(^ne  wriften  on  teveg  ol  pbiits.'  Hertnanmis  giTei  ad 
aoooont  of  a  mooBtioiu  palaoHtre^  trhich,  about  the  thirty-fiW 
of  its  age,  rises  to     sixty  <$r  aeveiity  feet  high,  with  pUeat(Bd 

leaves,  nearly  round,  twenty  feet  broad,  wherewith  they  commonly 
cover  their  houses,  and  on  which  they  also  write  ;  part  of  one  leaf 
sufficing  to  make  a  moderate  book.  They  write  betsreeii  the  folds, 
diaifcing  th6  ehancter  thzongk  the  auter  cntidie. 
'  ^  Of  tile  several  kinds  of  paper,  used  at  ^ftrent  period^  and 
ihaneftctored  from  varioeS  iiiateriali,  theBgyj[>tiaA!s  Uttqaestioii^ 
ably  the  most  ancient.  The  exact  date  of  its  discovery  is  un- 
known ;  and  even  the  place  where  it  was  first  made  is  matter  of 
dispute.  According  to  Isidore,  it  was  first  made  at  Memphis  $  and 
aceofdiiig  to  otibm  in  Seide,  or  Upper  Egypt.  It  airas  mann- 
&etiiied  fiom  the  inner  thus  of  the  papyrus,  or  hAlos,  a  aort  of 
flag,  or  btflnish,  growing  in  the  mandies  of  Egypt.  Ttie  odter 
skin  being  taken  oflF,  there  are  next  several  films  or  inner  skins, 
one  within  another.  These,  when  separated  from  the  stalk,  were 
laid  on  a  taUe,  and  motsiened  with  the  ^^utinoos  waters  of  the 
Kile.  Tbey  went  afterwardii  pressed  togelte,  and  dried  in  tfie 
sen*  Fkom  tliis  papyrus  tt  is,  tkat'wliat  we  now  make  tme  of  to 
write  upon  liatk  also  the  naoM  of  papyr,  or  paper ;  though  of  quite 
another  nature  from  the  ancient  papyrus.''^  Taum/^'j  lUtut. 
BihBcalLit, 

According  to  the  description  which  Phny,  after  Theophrastus, 
g^ves  of  this  plant,  ita  stalk  is  triangnlar,  -andf  ol  a  thidmesa  diat 
mayke  grasped  in  tlie  hand;  its  foot  crooked;  and  terttiinatad  by 
fikrm  bundles  composed  of  kmg  and' weak  pedicles.  '  "H  kaa  beiAK 

observed  in  Egypt  by  Guilandinus,  an  author  of  the  16th  century, 
who  has  given  us  a  learned  commentary  on  the  passaj^es  of  Pliny, 
where  mention  is  made  of  it ;  and  it  is  also  described  in  Prosper 
Alpimis  and  in  Label.  The  Egyptians  call  it  herd,  andtkey  eat 
that  part  of  the  pkmt  whkih  ia  near  tk'  roots;  A  pkatnakned' 
papero,  much  resembfing  the*  papyrus  of  Egypt,  grows  Ukewise  m 
Sicily ;  it  is  described  in  LobeFs  Adversaria :  Ray,  and  several* 
others  after  him,  believed  it  was  the  same  species  ;  however,  itf 
does  not  seem  that  the  ancients  made  any  use  of  diat  of  Sicily, 
«Bd  M*  de  Jnssien  dlinks  they  otrgkt  not  to  be  oonCbulided', 
cspedally  by  reading,  in  Sttalk>,~tiiat  the  papyrttS'grew'  dnly  in 
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Cgypt  or  ia  th^lodies..  Pliny,  Guilaadinns,  MootfiuifiOD,  $aA^ 
tjhe  Coimt  dtt  GayliUy  ara  of  dib  ofHiiioii. 
:  ^nie  mtenial  pirts  of  the  bank  of  tUs  plant  wm  the  only 
parte  tiuit  were  mode  into  paper ;  and  the  nuMUier  of  die  mannfto^ 

^re  was  as  follows : 

'*  Strips  or  leaves  of  every  length  that  could  be  obtained  being 
laid  upon  a  table^  other  stripe  were  placed  across,  and  pasted  to 
^wm  by  the  meana  of  water  and  a  preas,.  ao  tfaut  this  paper  was 
4  texture  of  lereial  atripa  $  and  it  eren  appears  that»  in  the  time 
9f  the  Emperor  Olaadina,  thei  ^omana  made  p^per  of  three  li^^en. 
'     PUi^  also  informs  ns,  that  the  kaTes  of  die  papyrus  were  kt; 
to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  distributed  according  to  their 
different  qualities  fit  for  different  kinds  of  paper  ;  scarcely  more: 
than,  tweiit^  strips  could  be  separated  from  each  stalk. 
.  "  The  paper  of  the  .Romans  never  exceeded  thirteen  fingsrs* 
breadths*  and  thia  was  their  finest  and  moat  beaatifBl«  as  tbat  of- 
Panmus.  Jn  order  to  be  deemed  perfect,  it  was  to  be  thin,  com-, 
pact^  white,  and  smooth ;  which  is  mndi  the  same  with  what  we 
require  in  our  rag  paper.    It  was  sleeked  with  a  tooth  or  shell ; 
and  this  kept  it  from  soaking  the  ink,  and  made  it  glisten. 

"  The  Roman  paper  received  an  agglutination  as  well  as  ours ; 
^hich  was  prepared  .with  flour  of  wheaty  diluted  with  boihng 
water*  on  which  were  thrown  some  dropa  of  Tinegar;  or  with 
crnmba<if  leavened  bread*  dikted  widi  bonlmg  water*  and  passed 
thiongh  aliolting-Glodi.  Being  afterwards  beaten  with  a  hammer* 
it  was  sised  a  second  time,  put  to  the  press,  and  extended  with 
the  hammer.  Tliis  account  of  Pliny  is  confinned  by  Cassiodonis, 
who,  speaking  of  the  leaves  of  papyrus  used  in  his  time,  says,  that 
they  were  white  as  snow,  and  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
fmaUpiecea  without  any  jmiction  appealing  in  them*  vriii^  aeema 
to  suppose  neeesaaiily  the  uae  of  aixe.  The  Egyptian  ptpyma 
aeema  e?en  to  be  known  in  the  time  of  Homer;  but  it  was  not^ 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Varro,  till  about  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Alexander,  that  it  began  to  be  manufactured  with  the 
perfections  which  art  always  adds  to  nature. 

"  Paper  made  in  this  manner,  with  the  bark  of  this  Egyptian, 
plants  waa  th^  which  was  chiefly  used  till,  die  tenth  oentnry ; 
when  some  invented  the  making  of  it  with  pounded  cotton*  or 
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i^fiduoad  ialo  a'pilp.  This  metkiod,  luioim  in  CUtia  temil'^SM 
before,  appeared  at  last  in  the  empire  of  <iicrEast,  yet  wttlioiit  ai^ 
'certain  knowledge  of  tlie  antlMr»  or  tfae-tiBie  and  plaee  of  its  in^ 

▼ention." — L.  '  •    •■  *" 

Bruce,  the  well-known  Abyssinian  traveller,  had  in  his  poS" 
session  a  laige  and  very  perfect  manuscript  on  papyrus,  which 
liad  been  dug  up  at  I'hebes,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  the  only 
peffeet  one  known.  'The  boards,'  or  oovers  for  binding  the 
lesTes,  'are/  says  he;  'Of  Papynis  root,  oofend  first  with  the 
coarse  pieces  of  the  paper ;  and  then^widi  leather,  in  the  same 
^nanner  as  it  would  be  done  now.  '     *  '  * 

•  Casiri  states  paper  to  have  been  first  manufactured  in 
"Bucharia ;  and  that  the  Arabs  ascribe  its  invention  to  Joseph 
Amm,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  88,  of  Christ  706.  Other  learned 
nen  banre  thoaght,  that  we  are  indd>ted  for  it  to  the  Ouneae, 
Mm  whom  it  passed  kncoessivcly  to  ti|e  Indius,  Persians^  and 
\Arabs;  and  by  the'  latter  was  .commuineated  to  ike  western 
nations.  Hie  manofiustare  of  cotton  paper  is  said  to  be  atHI 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Levant. 
'  Paper  made  of  bark,  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  used  for  the 
In^rial  Protocols,  in  order  to  render  the  foiging  of  false  diplomas 
more  difBcult.  Montfaueon  notices  a  diploma^  or  charter,  written 
on  bask,  in  the  Longob^idic  ohiiracter,  about  the  beginning  of  thi 
eighth  centary,  preserfed  in  the  libiaiy  of  Antony  OapeDo,  a 
Senator  of  Florence.  It  is  a  jadgment  given  at  Reate^  about 
guardianship.  The  parties  contending  are  either  Goths,  OT,  as  is 
more  likely,  Lombards  ;  the  judp;es  are  Ronuins.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  dat^  was  originally  mserted  in  it ;  but  has  been 
defeced  by  a  mouse  gnawing  it,  as  it  lay  rolled  up :  it  is,  however, 
ene  of  the  first  diarters  in  which  tlw  Christian  coBipntation  haa 
bean  used.  '  * 

In  the  siztfa  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
UiBcriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  there  is  a  Dissertation  of  Father 
Montfaueon,  which  proves,  that  Charta  Bombydme,  or  Cotton 
Paper,  was  discovered  in  the  empire  of  the  East  towards  the  end 
of  the  ninth  or  early  in  the  tenth  century.  There  are  several 
GpBck  mannaeripts,  both  in  f^rtOnnwint  ar  veUnni,  'and  cotton 
paper,  that  bear  lha  date  of  the  year  Ihej  wmmtten  in;  battbe 
greatest  part  aie  without  date«  From  the  dated  mannaeripts  a 
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•■inr  jtidgraent  my  Wlbnied  by  compMlng  .tbo  wxitings  of  ihftjl 

in:  cotfon  paper,  witk  a  date^  >  tbut  ii^  Oie  King  of  Fkaoce's 
library,  numbered  2,889.  irritten  in  1060:  anptiier  in  the 
Emperor's  library*  that  bears  also  its  date,  is  one  of  the  year  1095 ; 
bully  as  the  nuuiuacripts  without  a  date  are  incomparably  more 
BmaRma  iban  those  which  aie  dated.  Father  Montfaucon.  hj 
wmpmg  tlie  ivritiBg^  disMimd  MMn^*of.  the  tenth  centwy; 
■liiovgflfdMn/OMin.tbttkingfsUlif^^  |f  the  woe  wardh  were 
■nide  m  aH  the  Ubrariee,  beth  of  the  Eeet  end  Weet,  others 
perhaps  might  be  found  of  the  same  time,  or  more  ancient. 
Hence  it  may  be  judjeced  that  this  bombycine,  or  cotton  paper, 
was  inyeiKted  in  th^  ninth  century,  or  at  latest  in  the  beginning  of 
fhnlHidlh.  Towaids  the  end  qf  the  eUrenth*  and  the  begiiuiing 
pClhe  t»elffii»  its  1116 waa  Mum  4hmglM»i]tt  m  of  the 
Beet,  and  eren  in  Sie33r.  Koger,  King  of  Si/^,  says,  in  f 
diploma  written  in  J  14o,  and  quoted  by  Rocchus  Pyrrhus,  that 
he  had  renewed  on  parcliment,  a  charter  that  had  been  written 
on  cotton  paper, in  charta  cuttunea,**  in  the  year  II02»  aodaopr 
tfciir^4eAinte^jnB«f  111^  Abonlthe  Mia  tfan^  tfie  enpaeea 
latuw  eMialif  ef  Mmk  Qmaanim,  in  ]|et«n4e  d^imk  «f 
Ibv  Ihe.maa  'eKehad  foimded  at  OonetaniinopliB,  that  she  len^ef 
them  three  copies  of  the  rule,  two  on  parciimeat  and  one  on 
cotton  paper.  Since  this  time  cotton  pa|^  wa9  atill  more  in 
aee  thmughout  the  whole  Turkish  em^irew  . 

Chinea^  ^^er.ie  of  Taneoakiaila;  90<»»ie  mdei^Clhe  nnd  or 
hiilk  of  tiM»  e^MoU^f  titt  malbflrty  «ie9 
liie  benhoa  anil  oelton  tiee»  and  ooearionelly  from  odMr  inb- 
etanoes,  as  hemp,  wheat,  or  rice  straw,  the  cocoons  of  silk  worms, 
and  eren  old  paper.  The  Rev.  Robert  Morrison,  an  English  pn>- 
testant  missionary  in  China,  sent  out  by  the  London  Miaaionaxy 
ftMNtgi  in  1810,  haa  tiansialed  iato  tliB  Clnoeee  holgiMga  aef«imt 
Iportiens  ef  the  OldmdKeirTMliaiiiit*  eoine  of  whkk  bemti* 
ftdly  printed  en  paper  of  Ghineea  mapdnoteie,  hm  been'tna*- 
initted  to  England. 

The  Japanese  make  an  exceedingly  atroag  paper  from  the 
Morus  pajnfrtfera  satim,  or  tme  papei^tiee,  by  the  Japanese  called 
Kaaitkn  Satml  odm  eeetem  mtiena  enpfey.  bori^  eleo,  is  tlw 
■mnafheluie  of  paper.  -  In-  ftoty  almoai  eaioh  frovinqe  hat  ila 
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iNiAof  treM/itty- lie  wKtemctA  in  ihai  of  Ae  lM^Baiboo> 'wkiek 

is  a  tree  of  the  cane  or  reed  kind.  The  second  skin  of  the  bark, 
which  is  soft  and  white,  is  generally  made  use  of  for  paper ;  t^i» 
is  beat  in  fiur  water  to  a  pulp»  which  they  take  up  in  large  mQii)4^ 
m  tiMI  woma  slieet*  aif^abq^  twelne  ^ee*  ia  lengths  tiuQim 
eompleted  by  ^&f(fhg  iheqt  m  akm-wmter^  whieh  fems  .ioiileiA 
ef  nie  emoii^  nt » 'aad  not  only  hinden;  the  paper  from  in^ibk^ 
the  ink,  but  makes  it  look  u,s  if  it  were  varnished  over.  Thie 
paper  is  white,  soft,  and  close,  without  the  least  roughness,  though 
it  cracks  more  eaaily  than  the  European  paper«  is  very  subject 
he  eaten  bv  lh&  wonne.*ead  ite  tiiinneni  il'liehle  to  be  eeeii 

^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^w   ^^^^w     ^^^^^^^^^  w •  ^^w^^^^^^^^y  ^^^^^^^^^   ^p^p^^    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^   v^^^^^v^^OT^^^^v  ^^^P   ^^^H^^^^^^^^p    ^r^^r    ^^^^^  ^ID^rVreV^^ 

vom.ottt. 

"  Ae  to  the  origin  of  the  peper  we  noir  vie,  noting  can,  wilb 
certainty,"  says  Father  Montfaucon,  "  be  affirmed  concerning  it.** 
Thomas  Demster,  in  his  Glossary  on  the  Institutes  of  Justiniany 
lays,  that  it  \ra9  ^vented  before  the  time  of  Accursius,  who  lived 
hi  the  beginning  of  the  thiit^eiiMi  ^enlw^  .  iNotmthetanding  hfl^ 
these  ^peaka  of  bmbyim  peper,.  Ihem  it  xmua^  to  bB$|e?ie  hn 
abo  eoznpreheiMla  vp4^  41^  nape  the  lineinreg  papef  wlu^  h| 
mnch  like  ^ton  paper.  In  some  countries  both  were  equally 
used;  as  in  Sicily,  the  state  of  Venice,  and  perhaps  others, 
^veral  editions  of  Aides  Manatiue»  made  at  Venice,  are  on 
cotton  paper :  th^  proximity  of  Gieec^  bjid^  no  4(M^ty  introduce4 
Ihe  «w  ef  it  IbofV;  Denistft  mme  4!ifnifiN;8'to epeab  of*  b(»thr 
Bnt  m  bav#  a  ««pws».  P«Mag«.  ^wpih 

tag-paper  m  Petme  livpritiiw,  'calie4  the  Vmerable*  a  eotaeg^ 
porar}'  of  St  Bernard,  who  died  in  1153.  **  The  books  we  read 
every  day,"  says  he,  in  his  Treatise  against  the  Jews,  "  are  made 
of  eheepy  goat,  or  Ga)f  ^km$  .or  of  Oiifnjkei  pl^tiy  that  if^  the 
ftpgmiaof  £fyp^.;  orofnga:  '9>:<Mvm  vetjsrapipnmioffq^ 
IWw  laai^i^pxle  eigpigr  ^ndoabt^dlj  Ijbe  paper,  ai|cli  v^  ii^no^ 
need :  there  were  therefore  bqoke  of  it  instba  12th  century ;  andj 
iis  public  acts  and  diplopias  were  written  on  the  Egyptian  paper 
till  the  11th,  it  is  probable  that  linen-rag  paper  was  invented 
about  the  iamei  century,  and  that  it  occasioned  the  disuse  of  the 
BgnptiHi.  piftr  m  th|B  Weil^  9^  C9^.  #i>  tho^E^m 

Petm.  Mf^ii^a  iel)b  ip%  l^iittfaefe^l^ 
aoioe  hooka  of  the  Unea-^ag  paper ;  bat  Ihey  muat  have  bMp 
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:■  fyt,  notwithstandiiig  the  most  diligent .  search  of  the 
learned  tfitiqiiaiy  Mont&ucon,  both  in  France  and  Italy » he  could 
never  find  a  bbok  or  le&f  <>f  paper^  each  as  is  now  need,  before  the 
year  1270;  so  that  there  is  no  hope  of  finidmg  an  exact  date  to  Ihie 
discovery  -X. 

'  Paper  fabricated  from  linen  rags,  is  now  usecl  throughout 
Europe,  and  almost  every  part  of  the  world  whither  luiropeans 
have  penetrated ;  and  is  a  much  more  valaable  material  for 
wnting'npon  than  the  cotteni  paper*  We  are  ignorant  both  of  the 
ittrentor.  and  of  the  date  of  this  important  discovery.  Dr.  Pri* 
deam  deliven  it  as  his  opinion,  that  linen  paper  was  bron^t 
kout  the  East,  because  many  of  the  oriental  mnmiBcnpte  am 
written  upon  it.  Mabillon  believes  its  invention  to  have  been  in 
the  twelfth  century.  One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  paper  from 
linen  which  has  yet  been  discovered,  is  that  in  the  posaeasion 
ef  Pestd/professor  in  the  UniTersity  of  Rmtehi,  in  Germany.  It 
is  a  dociEmienliy  with  the  seal  ptesenred,  dated  a.i»«  1239;  and 
Mgned  by  Adolphns^  Count  of  Sdiamnbiirg.  Bat  Cam  posi« 
tively  affirms,  that  there  are  many  M8S.in  the  Bsonrial,  both 
upon  cotton  and  hnen  paper,  written  prior  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. This  invention  appears  to  have  been  very  early  introduced 
mto  England ;  for  Dr.  Prideaux  assures  us  he  had  seen  a  register 
6f  some  acts  of  John  Cranden,  Prior  of  Ely*  made  on  linen  paper, 
which  bears  date  in^  the  fourteenth  year  of  Kmg  Edward  IL 
D.  1320 ;  and  that  in  the  bishop's  registry;  at  Norwich  Aere  ie 
ft  register  book  of  wills,  all  made  of  piaper,  whel«tn  entries  are 
made  which  bear  date  so  far  back  as  1370,  just  an  hundred  years 
before  the  time  that  Mr.  Ray  said  the  use  of  it  began  in  Germany. 
In  the  Cbttonian  Libraiy  are  said  to  be  several  writings  on  this 
kind  of  paper,  as  early  as  the  year  1336.  The  first  paper-mill 
meted  in  this  kingdom  is  said  to  have  been  at  Dartfoid,  in  I6689 
by  M.  i^flmali,  a  Oerman*  8hakspeare«  however;  rsfors  It  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  makes  Jack  Cade  (Henry  VI.  pt.  ii.> 
say,  in  accusation  of  Lord  Sands,  "  Whereas,  before,  our  fore- 
fathers had  no  other  books  but  the  Score  and  the  TaUi/,  thou  hast 
caused  Printing  to  be  used,  and  contrary  to  the  king^  his  crown, 
and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-miM.''  Daring  die  aame 
reign  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  York-,  with  a  paper  crown  npon^  it» 
was  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  city  of  York. 
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to  the  gratttude  of  posterity,  who  an  enjoying  the  adyantages  <of 
the  discovery.  The  art  of  printing  would  have  been  comparatively 
of  little  importance  without  having  the  means  of  procuring  a  pro- 
per material  to  ]:^eiviB  the  uopr^ssions;;  while, the  papyrus  was  the 
only  kind  of.  paper,  it  was  impossibly  to  have  procured  it  in  suffi- 
deot^oanlities  .to  bava  mad^  Ifuge  editii^iia  of  bo<^y  without 

.whiah  tho  gpeatjbnlk  of  maahind  WQiald  baye  .for  evar  ratfanedjtbe 
ignorant  bailiaiity  of  the  dark  ages ;  the  cotton  paper,  though  an 
improvement,  was  but  a  rude  and  coarse  article,  unfit  for  any  of 
the  nice  purposes  to  which  paper  is  now  applied.  The  peifection 
of  the  art  of  papeirm^king  coQsis^d  in  finding,  a  material  which 
conkL  be  procured  in  su£Scient  quantitiap^  jand  would  be  ^y  of 
pKpaniion.  Of  anbh  ia  undo  the:.ba|ter  kiiyl  of  paper  ngw  in 
wu'a^  Ibrimrtance,  that.npqu-wlticli  tl4s        ia  panted,  .the 

,  masm&ctuie  of  which  we  shaO  endeaypur  to  describe. 

A  more  common  or  economical  substance  could  not  be  con- 
ceived than  the  tattered  remnants  of  our  clothes,  linen  worn  out 

-  and  otherwiae  incapable  of  being  applied  .to  the  least  use,  and  of 
whioh  the  quantity  eveiy  day  increase*  Nor  popld  a  more  simple 
labour  be  imagined  thaii  .a      hom  tri|n|aftion  by  nuU^.  The 

.  diapilfh  ia  ao  gieaft»  tfaat-it  ha^  been  oi||M^ryed:by  a  Fiench.wnter, 
that  five  workmen  in  a  null  may  liinuah  anflkient  paper  for.  the 
continued  labour  of  3,000  transcribers.  This  was  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  process  being  conducted  upon  the  old  system  of 

;  hand .  la^ur»  but  by  the  impfoyed.  system  pf  our  modem  mills^ 
wheieAe  paper  is  produced  in  a  constai^  and  regular  sheet  by  a 

.enrionaamohine*  instead  of  the  workman  making  aheet  by  sheet 
lepaitttafy*  tlm  qvantiiy  pfodQced.ia  infimfe^.  greater 

TlKopcffatifliiaof  papeiHOiaking,  as  they  sucjceed  each  other,  are 
as  follows ^ 
.  Ut.  The  rags  are  washed,  if  requisite,  and  then  sorted. 

2nd.  They  ^e  bleached  to  render  them  white*  but  this  is  a/ojfui* 
times  defeii^.tOi  another  stage  of  the  process.  , 
•        Vu^^jpfm^  with  .iyateiv  in  tfap  jvat^ung-angiqe,.  liB 
. Hi^ape jeAp^cd  IfE^ar  c^of^ae  w  iinpeifiHi^  pplp^.ctjUed  half^tnC 
>  in  wMch  state  ^e  bleaching  is  sometimes  peilbmied;  at^  ()ther 
tmtui  it  la  Ueached  in  the  engine. 

F 
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added  b  niiBoieiit  qomthy  «6  aiake«lfiiie  pulp,  i^iehMo^'M^ 

ircycd  to, 

5th.  The  vat,  the  sheets  of  paper  are  made  by  taking  up  a 
quantity  of  the  pulp  upon  a  mould  of  fine  wire  cloth,  trough 
which  the  water  drains  away,  and  the  pulp  coagulates  into  a 
sheet  of  paper ;  to  take  this  off  tbe  wire  it 

GHk,  ThusluieliB^t  in  4  f  lie  witii  littay  otitei^  nitii  n  ftH 
between  eecb;  M  ilte  ^iMe  is  Mi^eeted  to'n'«tMi%  |fa6isfne  lb 
press  out  die  raff^uduk  wntef. 

7th.  The  sheets  are  taken  out,  the  felts  removed,  and  the 
sheets  of  paper  pressed  agfain  by  themselves  for  a  certain  time. 

8th.  The  sheets  are  taken  from  the  press  and  inii^  up,  five  or 
'ifix  together,  to  dry  in  the  di)ring4oft. 

9th.  The  paper  is  dipped  into  a  tnb  of  fine  iiie,  and^ieesed  ts 
force  oat  tbe  sttpdrfluily,  klUv  whioli  it  la  dried  igtin:;  'hat,  in 
^prilitiiig-papers,  this  process  is  rendered  tnmeeessary  hy  aUng 
the  stuff  whilst  in  the  engine,  by  adding  certain  ingredients. 

10th*  The  paper  now  undergoes  an  examination  of  each  indivi- 
dual sheet,  and  all  knots  and  burs  are  removed,  and  bad  sheets 
taken  out,  forming  the  eadiy  and  rettee. 

llth»  The  diy  sheets  aie  pUdM  in  a  "veiy  ialge  ^  sad 
pressed  mfh  a  ndst  ilnnliteBe  fim to  render  Ite  \dieeC8*flst  wl 
smooth. 

r2th.  The  paper  is  taken  out,  parted,  and  pressed  again; 
parting  means,  to  talce  down  the  pile  sheet  by  she^t,  and  make 
another  without  turning  the  sheets  over;  by  this  means  new 
snrfsces  aie  biongllt'in'eblilaet  iHth  iteeh  otlMtov  end  ilte  MiiMe 
of  the  paper  impiPaMI.  * 

IM.  Tile  pap^'ls  1«(^^inMled/"add  is  tonttted  iatni^diws, 
folded,  and  packed  up  in  leems  fbr  market. 

The  linen  rags,  used  for  making  paper,  being  collected  by 
itinerant  merchants,  are  purchased  by  wholesale  dealers  or  rag 
merchants,  who,  for'the  London  trade,  separate  them  into  five 
sorCsof  IvMte^n^  Which  thef  sell  to  the  mi^  ;  they  nre*deno- 
'huiiikted9os/l,%9, 4;  §;  ius<s6nBiDg'lo^^M^  ^^ptmm. 
Voi  l/callef  U(MWM]pMtffrt  be^ 

cloth,  which,  not  being  so  mndi  nmftiui  tfite^odniier  sort^  is  Md 
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for  mf^king  |)ie  ^st  |(fiper.  Ji9*p9  is  poan^  caiiy^S,  IRijlj^  by 
WiSifihing  ai|^  lie  bc^ht  to  a  good  coloiuv  ;\>i|i.wi9  n^t  ipakf 
pftper  of  the  BtreDgtii  ftml  jinpaeag  of  ^^e  fifier  loitp.  Tbe  nei^ 
sort  is  rag  bagging,  a, worse  canvasp,  of  which  the  bags  are  made 
for  packing  the  rags.  Coloured  rags  are  generally  cotton  of  all 
colours,  except  bluje»  which  is  selected  forxoakingjblue  paper  only. 

Superfine  paper  for  writing  or  fine  pnntiiig  .can  only  be  made 
torn  JNo0. 1, %  tnd  3|  JNos.  4  afid ^  are i^piopEitted  for  suJuiig 
an  inferior  paper  called  news,  became  need  for  news-papen ;  ihe 
coloured  rags  are  only  used  for  the  inferior  papers. 

Woollen  and  silk  rags  are  used  for  brown  paper,  but  even  for 
.this  itorpoae  ,th^;Bho^id  ))e  mu^ed  up  with  a  large  po^n  of 
coarse  linen* 

Old  paper  pu^ alao  iwrre  kst,iS^,^t^  joa^ tet^.waeleivoiil^ 
lie  too  dmaiderable ;  whence  it  la  father  reserred  for  pasteboard, 

in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  material  is  worked  in  less  time, 
with  less  force,  and  with  the  same  water.  It  will  also  lose  much 
less.  Besides,  paper  that  has  been  once  sis^ed,  thoiigh  passed 
tfaroo^  boiling  water,  atijl.gi^^  the  pii]^..a  .viacidily  wUeli  OQgbt 
to  b0  0iafdfd  againat 

T)w  lags  when  firat  brongf^t  to  fbe  nuU,  |f  ^ey  are  yery  dirty, 
as  the  coarse  sorts  generally  are,  are  washed  in  hot  water  hy  a 
falling  mill,  such  as  is  used  by  dyers  for  washing  cloth.  Tfaue 
ngs  beilig  well  dried  are  (if  they  haye  not  been  .preyioiis^  fortefi 
bj  tlie  rag  meiGhani)  fitliTefiBfl  .to  women  to  aort  and  scrape 
dieai.  Tbeae  wcnnen  aie  diipoaed  of  in  a  lasge  .i<x^ 
linen,  seated  two  by  two  en  benchea  with  a  large  cheat  or  bo^c 
divided  into  five  cases  before  them,  for  containing  the  five  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  rags  as  before  mentioned.    Each  has  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  hong  from  her  girdle  and  fjst^oded  on  her  knees, 
wbiehf  with  a  long  sharp  knife,  ahe  onripa  Beama  and  st^tehef , 
^  aonpea  eiff.att  filth.  )|Fl)a(^iKv«riBa|i  be  uaed  after  being 
ditken  la  diatrib^ited  into  tl^e  ilm  eape* J^pooidiff^io 
of  fineness,  and  the  women  throw  the  rest  at  their  feet.  Those 
^nanufacturers  who  choose  to  be  more  exact  in  their  sorting,  have 
aii^  ceafa  l^r  aiz  different  sorts  of  rags ;  the  superfine,  the  fine, 
An  WM,  and  stitchea  of  the  fine;  the  middling,  the  seams  and 
atilcbaa  of  the  middling;  and  the  ooane^'  wiAhont  mclvdmg.  the 
^very  ooaiae  parts,  wbicli  are  reienred  &r  nieking  brpwn  paper« 
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V    Some  mamiliieliirm  aie  penuaded  liiat  tlie  labour  of  the 
80rtOT  18  never  sfdlieieiitly  ezac^'  and  iiiiiik  Hiat  the  hems  and 
;  'aeama  shoald  be  kept  apart ;.  that  tbe  coaraeneia  of  tbe  doth 

should  be  considered,  and  that  the  cloth  made  of  tow  should  be 
separated  froui  that  made  of  the  longer  slips;  cloth  of  hemp  from 
cloth  of  flax  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  degree  of  wearing  in  the  cloth 
ahould  be  attended  to ;  for  if  rags  which  are  almoat  new  should  be 
mixed  with  those  that  are  much  woni»  the  onie  wiU  not  be  reduced 
to  apulp  in  the  nun,  wbibt  the  olber  wiD  be  aO attenuated  aa  to 
'  be  carried  away  by  the  water,  and  pass  through  the  Imir^trainer, 
and  hence  there  must  be  a  considerable  waste  in  the  work,  a  real 
loss  to  the  manufacturer,  and  even  to  the  beauty  of  the  paper,  for 
the  particles  already  carried  off  are  perhaps  those  which  give  it 
that  smooth  and  velvet  softness  of  which  it  is  often  deficient. 
•  Thia  ia  not  all,  for.tlie.pulp  of  uneven  tenuity  producea  thoae 
.  'do^idy  papen,  wheriein  are  eeen  by  intervala  parti  more  or  leaa 
dear,  and  more  or  leaa  weak,  oeoaaioned  by  the  flakea  aaaenoibiad 
on  the  mould  in  making  the  paper  not  being  sufficiently  tempefud 
and  diluted  to  incorporate  with  the  more  fluid  parts. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  very  advisable  to  have  the  different 
,  quaUties  of  the  cloths  milled  separately,  as  also  the  herns  «9d 
.  threada  of  th^  .atitching;  because  sewing  Hiiead  being  newao 
i  much 'worn  aa  that  of  the  dotii,  and  being  not  ao  eaay  to  be 
reduced,  forma  fflamenta  in  the  paper.  When  tiie  raga  unequaBy 
disposed  fbr  trituration  have  been  milled  apart,  then  audi  ^Blfttent 
pulps  may  be  mixed  together  without  inconveniency,  which  wiU 
be  found  homogeneous,  each  havinc:  been  worked  during  the 
iime  that  was  necessary,  according  to  the  state  of  the  rag. 
.  Without  this  precaution  the  finest  partidea  .will  be  dwaya  kst, 
'and  the  quality  of  the  papeir  wlA  be  altered  by  an  ezoeaa  of  the 
•ooaraeat. 

lUs  ^reat  precaution  in  the  sorting  of  rags  is,  of  course,  veiy 
expensive;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  producing  a  total  difference 
in  the  beauty  of  the  paper,  without  hurtintr  its  goodness.    It  will 
besides  be  attended  with  the  advantage  of  nujcing.a  pulp,  which  is 
.  •  auppoaed  to  fonn  the  strength  of  the  paper,  wtih  another  that 
.  ^ves  it  Boftneaa  aiid  lustre ;  and  thua  theae  two  quaikiea  may  be 
united  which  hitherto  existed  separately. 
The  gnaleat  modem  fanprovement  in  paperHUikuig  la  the 
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bleaching  the  rags.   This  ensbles  the  manufacturer  to  produce  ' 
the  finest  paper,  in  point  of  colour,  from  any  kind  of  rags.  He 
hat,  therefore,  only  to  find  auch  materials  as  will  make  a  paper  of ' 
a  Strang  textnre  and  a  fine  even  tnrfooei  knowing  he  can  prodaoe 
ookmr  at  pleasQfe. 

The  bleaching  ia  condncted  m  diflfeient  methods,  either  Ueaeh- 
ing  the  raga  immediately  after  they  are  sorted,  bleaching  them  in 
the  state  of  half-stuff,  that  is,  alter  it  has  been  once  ground  in  the 
washing  engine,  or  while  they  are  in  the  engine.    For  the  first  of 
tkefte  methods  llr.  Campbell  had  a  patent  in  1792.   His.  method 
is  my  vmiUur  to  the  process  of  bleaching  of  cotton  thiead.  . .  The  . 
appamtns-rOOiMists  of  a  receireror  chamber  made  of  .wood  to  con-  : 
tain  the  rags  to  be  bleached ;  it  is  of  a  cubical  form,  and  the  joints 
made  air  tight ;  it  is  provided  with  several  retorts,  which  being 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  manganese,  with  two-^irds  its  quantity  of 
•ea  ssltp'  and  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  equal  to  the  salt,  will> 
wkm  modeiBtdy  heated  by  a  small  sand-bath  finmaiSe*  tlump 
into  Ae  receiver  a;  gas  wludi  *  quickly  discharges  any  colour  the 
rags  may  contain.    The  patentee  directs  that  the  rags  should,  ■ 
before  they  are  put  into  the  receiver  to  be  bleached,  contain  about 
their  own  weight  of  water,  the  superabundant  water  being  pressed 
ottt;  the  rags  should  then  be  aspeaed  by  a  madune,  called  by  the 
cotton  nannfiieturers  a  dgmi,  or  some  machine  of  that  nature 
they  aie  to  be  distributed,  in  the  receiver  in  layers,  spread  in 
frames  so  that  they  will  not  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  or 
the  rags  may  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  receiver,  and  have 
stinen  or  agitators  provided  to  expose  every  part  of  them  to  the 
notion  of  the  bleaching  gas.  After  the  process,  which  must  be 
ccndnded  as  soon  as  ever  the  rags  are  sufficiently  bleached,  lest 
the  gas  should  act  upon  and  injure- their  quality,  they  are  to  be 
washed  in  water,  and  wiH  be  ready  for  the  mill ;  here  they  are 
ground  and  reduced  with  water  to  a  fine  pulp  till  every  individusU 
fibre  of  the  rag  is  separated. 

This  is  efiected  by  a  cylinder,  having  a  number  of  knives,  or 
entleis»  fixed  upon  it,  parallel  to  its-  axis,  and  projecting  about  an  : 
inch  from  its  dreumfinence,  which  pass  very  close  to  other  cutters 
exactly  similar,  fixed  on  a  block,  but  not  coming  in  coutiict  with 
each  other.  The  velocity  with  which  the  cyhnder  revolves  drawii 
tke  isg^  with  which  the  trough  is  charged,  between  the  Ottttm 
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im  the  cylinder  ftnd  those  on  the  block ;  by  this  they  are  cut  or 
torn  in  pieces,  and  by  being,  by  the  same  action  of  the  cylinder, 
repeatedly  thrown  over  the  top  of  an  inclined  plane,  passing  over 
the  cylinder,  and  agaui  iaUiiig  Ulider  thii  action  of  tlie  cnttm^ 
till  tbey  aie  lednoed  to  a  pulp. 

tlie  ^Kfp^  iii«niigeWcpt  of  the  la^  iytite  fai  iStm  iM  to  «  gitett 
fiiyrt  o^  the  iitt  ^  ^e  pape^  mamlilM^Ter;  aaid  fer  liiitt  no  nlB 
can  be  given,  as  it  wholly  depends  upon  the  material  he  has  to 
work,  and  the  article  he  intends  to  produce  from  it.    For  making 
giij^rfine  paper,  the  following  may  be  described  as  the  established 
system  of  manufacture  for  the  London  tearket  i  one  hondred 
height  Of  the  be^t  iHiite  thgfel,  called  No.  h  to  i^ilt  itito  eiigto« 
IdboTe  dte6^bed;aiid  Hhi  6o6k  opened,  fo  lelacoiisidleilibleMKaiii 
of  wet^  Hui  tiiroQglk  H;  llieMrew^theejpliader  to  adjnatedtd 
iraise  it  up,  so  that  its  teett  do  not  actually  touch  Ae  teeth  of  the 
block :  the  raj^s  are  not  therefore  cut,  but  rather  rubbed  in  A 
Iriolent  manner,  so  as  to  open  and  expose  every  fibre  to  the  acticm 
iwf  the  water,  khat  it  iiia,f  cAny  off  aU  dirt}  this  gentle  irashing 
\6oiiluiiieB  ftv  a  qjnarterof  ail  honr  or  tweiitjr  miflutei,  idiea  the 
cyl^«r  u  hid  dbvni,  tittt to»  the  toceWto  tarned  Mk  till  the 
ii^flinder  to  let  down  tip^n  the  cttttera  of  \llie  blocks  aikd  mta  iti 
weight  upon  them;  in  this  state  they  begin  with  a  most  ttt^ 
mendous  noise  and  vibration  to  cut  the  trags  into  pieces ;  this  is 
continued  for  about  four  hours,  by  yrbxch  time  tlie  engine  wiE 
tone  to  work  Very  ateadily  and  with  lees  noise,  because  the  rags 
'ar^  cut  inib  pieces  and  diopped  up  Very  mudi*  thoNigh  ix>t  ytt 
lejiuMl  to  a  pulp.  The  bleaching  now  cmAteeiicea,  if  It  has  wHt 
Ibeen  done  in  the  first  stage  upon  the  rags.   To  bleach  the  stuff 
in  the  engine  they  stop  the  water  from  running  in  or  out,  and 
throw  into  the  engine  a  quantity  of  bleaching  salt,  or  muriate  of 
liflie ;  for  fine  rags  one  or  two  pounds,  more  or  less,  are  used 
according  to  drcnmatancek ;  in  thu  state  the  engine  to  woiked 
about  an  hour  ibr  the  bleaching^  Daring'flito  ttooe  tiie  laga  lim 
'"^ueSr  eotoar,  tmt  thto  does  not  ^colour  the  Water,  '^ouglt  it  to 
rendered  ritter  white  and  milky  by  the  salt.   The  very  best  rags, 
when  first  p\it  ihto  tlie  engine,  are  of  a  very  yellow  and  dirty 
colour,  but  they  become  by  the  bleaching  a  very  perfect  snow 
white.   The  cylinder  isllBtoally  raised  up  amy  little  during  the 
hjeaching;  'm^toh  bsing  condnded,  the  water-cock  to  opeMd 
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again,  and  the  wasluog  coatiQiied  about  an  hour,  to  w^tsh  thQ  palt 
wmsf^  Tbb  ooDoMw  the  opeiatum,  and  th<e  ball^tfiff»  m  Uiq 
agi  are  now  Mlkd*  U  fel  off  into  a  baal^wMcii  mifl^  tlie  inUx 
liidniBthiDiiighit:  oc  if  il^i  miindtetiiie  I9  pcopeedmg  wil^ 
patch,  and  every  tking  is  ready^  it  ii  let  oW'  into  the  beating- 
engine  at  once ;  here  the  stuff  is  worked  for  about  five  hours  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  a  pulp :  in  this  afiair  great 
jadgngeat  is  required  as  i^  materially  influences  the  quaUty  df  the 
paper;  tliairaterkaotiniaiedtoxiii^lhtDugiiAlie  beatot  M  in 
HuiodHveogiae.  Tbemily  diftmcabatwm'die  twoei^^ 
li»taHMaa<^tluBirtealii.  Thei^liaderolliiamher  has  twenty 
gnxnres  in  it,  each  containing  two  bars  or  teeth,  but  beater 
has  three  in  each,  so  as  to  have  sixty  teeth  in  all.  The  beater  ia 
Blade  to  turn  with  a  greater  velocity  than  the  other ;  the  pinion 
wluch  turns  the  beater  having  only  twenty  teeth,  while  the  other 
tfraaty-^itaro.'  Wa  gieater  velocity  and  number  of  teelh  in  ^ 
Water  eanae  Ika  atnilbeB  of  tlia  aevttd  kniiea  nattinff  bv  eaoli 
etkertoliaao  lapid  tibat  ttif^prodnce  a  eoane  miiaicid  note  or 
humming,  which  may  be  beard  to  a  great  distance  from  the  mill ; 
but  the  washer  being  coarser  and  less  rapid,  produces  the  most 
horrible  growli^  which  can  be  ooncttYed*  and  is  bo  violent  as  to 
ibaka  4he  whole  building. 

In  many  muH  waSk,  winch  Jiaxe  cm^  a  locaA  4jrade  fi>r  the 
^pippiy  of  the  aiinonndingoonnliy»  and  where  perbapa  Iberd  ia  a 
Meieney  ofivater/di^  only  nae  one  engiite  bolii  for  waahing 
and  beating,  as  it  will  do  for  either  purpose ;  but  the  milb  near 
London,  chiefly  at  Maidstone  in  Kent,  which  have  the  advantage 
of  an  immense  power  of  water,  have  two,  three,  or  even  five 
ami^n^^  '^Siia  great  power  is  indispensably  necemary  to  produce 
llittfc  great  degvM  of  Telocity  willk  whioh  it  ia  neoeaea^ 
ihcNild  revolve.  The  ateffiiiienJinialiediaoomreyed  to  ageneifal 
leeeplaole  eallcd  the  ttaiMifaU  where  it  ia  kept  till  wanAed  to  be 
made  into  paper,  for  the  engines  work  day  and  night,  though  the 
making  the  paper,  as  it  requires  many  workmen  is,  of  course,  only 
carried  on  in  the  day-time.  The  implements  employed  in  this 
dapartment  of  the  manufacture  are  as  followa:  the  vat  with  iHB 
mmr,  IhB  moM  and  dMbf^.the /§k$,  the  vel  fnm;  aad  another 
JWRM  ■iiiiifar  In  if  fhr  fffnnf[  thn  pepnr  e  iiirfinil  ptrnowm  :  i* 

TheeatinnHMle^f  unpod  in  the  ibmi  of  a  t^  and  genenlly 
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aSout  five  feet  in  diameter  and  two  and  a  half  in  depth.  It  is 
kept  at  a  pfi^r  tempeiatnveliy  flwani  of 'a*  gnte  ialrodaoed  at  w 
hnilB  in  the  aide,  iuud  smioiuided  on  th^  inddeiof  liie  vat  with  a- 
ciie  of  ooppen  For  foel  to  this  giate,  ohaicoal  or' wood  ia  oaed^* 

and -frequently  to  prevent  smoke  the  wafl  of  the  tmildin|^  oomaa 
in  contact  with  one  part  of  the  vat,  so  that  the  fire  has  no  commu- 
nication with  the  pkce  where  they  make  the  paper.    Every  vat  is- 
iiunuflhed  on  the  upper  part- with  planks,  enclosed  inwazda*  and 
om  nuJod  in*  with  wood  to  ^vatat  any  of  the  stuff  iroin  roBBingf 
over  in  tlie^qpflMlioA.  Adiois  the  vaf  k  a  pkmlL  pieroed  wilii- 
hofeea  at  one  of  the  oztmmtiea,  and  Testing  on  tiio .  pkmka  urikidh* 
snrroimd  the  vats.  'Thie  -is  used  to  rest  the  modd  npon  when 
sheet  of  paper  has  been  made.    In  different  mills  two  methods  are 
made  use  of  to  mix  up  the  stuff  and  water  with  which  the  vat  is- 
fiUed ;  and  to  keep  it  in  such  an  agitation  as  will  prevent  any  co- 
agulation or  snbsidenoe  of  the  palp*  which  would  render  the  paper 
fliky  und  tlie  difoent  sheets  of  unequal  thickness :  Jn  oae*  two 
inatrunieiits  a«e«mployed  to*nuzUieinf  one  of  whidi  is  a^  sunple  * 
pole,  and  the  odier  a  pole  armed  with  a  pieee.  of  hoaid,  rounded 
and  full  of  holes.    The  operation  of  stirring  is  repeated  as  ot  ten  as  * 
the  stuff  falls  to  the  bottom.    In  the  principal  paper-mills  for  • 
making  writing  paper,  they  use  for  this  purpose  what  is  called  a 
hog ;  which  is  %  tnM>3u^  within  the  vat^  ^that  hy  means  of  a  sniedl 
nAeel  OB  the  outaide  is  made  totiini-  oonstantfy  Bound,,  tad 'keep 
the  stuff  in  perpetual  motion.  When  tibesttf  jsnd  water  aie  pion 
perly  mixed,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  whether  &e  previous  operatioBa 
have  been  complete ;  for  if  the  stuff  floats  close  and  in  regular  • 
flakes,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  has  been  well  worked  in  the  engine. 

'•The  mould  is  a  square  frame  or  box  made  of  well  seasoned 
mahoganyt  and  covered  at  the  top  with  wire.  -  In  the  oki  way»  the  * 
wfrea  were  disposed'  in  parallel  rowsy  with  Otibert  aoroaa  to  - 
sfteaglhen  ihika ;  tins  may  be  readily  uiideBBtood'irom  the  emeB^ 
nation  of  a  sheet  of  paper.'  Butihe  modem  paper  is  chiefly  made 
upon  wire,  woven  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  cloth.    This  wire 
cloth  is  made  larger  than  tlie  intende<i  sheet  of  paper,  and  turned 
down  over  the  sides  of  the  frame  i  the  size  of  the  sheet  is  determined  - 
by  a  square  frame  of  ^mahogany 'bound  with-  fanes ;  tUs,  which  ;ie 
called  the  decide.*  'is  moveahle.  and" onlv 'held  dwjBonld 
frame  by  the^wDrionaii  grasping  them  together  wHh  both  bailds 
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OQ  the  opposite  sides,  thus  forming  a  shullow  dish  or  mould,  in 
which  a  quantity  of  the  pulp  is  taken  up,  \^ich  by  the  draining  • 
tbfou^  of  the  water  is  left  in  a  sheet  upon  the  wiie»  this  framo 
amecemiy  to  ietniii  tbe  atiiff«-o£  wliiiQh  tlie  piqper  is  mad^  on- 
dgA ;  it  moit  be  moAf  adapted  to  tin  ma  doth  of  ihe  * 
noidd.  olitanme  the  edgea  of  llie  paper  witt  be  ragged  and*  badly* 
ttnhad.    The  wire  cloth  of  the  frame  is  varied  in  proportiou  to  ' 
the  fineness  of  the  paper  and  the  nature  of  the  stuff.  * 

The  deckle  being  removed,  the  aheet  of  fiaper  may  be  taken  up 
from  the  wire  by  applying  .the  wtmld  upea  a  piece  of  felt;  it^ia' ' 
Uma  praaiBd       a  feh.befineen  eaoh  aheet  •  Tbe  felte  are  pieote  - 
of .iPBoOen  doth  apiead-ovef  oteiy  sheet  pf  papet*^  and  upoiififhicsh' ' 
the  dieeta  are  laid  to  detadi  them  fiom  tiie  wire  of  the  mQuld ; 
they  prevent  them  from  adhering  together,  and  imbibe  part  of  the 
water  with  which  the  stuff  is  charged,  and  the  whole  of.  it  ia 
placed  together  under  the  action  of  the  press. 

IVe  tifo  aidea  of  the  Idt  an  difoently  lavMdf  that  to  whu^ 
hair  iaiongeat  is  applied  to  the  aheeta  iHiidi  aie^hid  dowii»  and! ' 
any  alteratkm  of  thia  diapontira  wodd  produce  a  diange  in  the 
texture  of  the  paper.  •    '  '  "  i" 

The  atufi'  of  which  the  felts  are  made  should  be  sufficiently 
atraog,  ' to  admit  of  being  stretched  exactly  on  the  sheets  with- 
oat  fidhng  mto  folda»  and  at  the  aaaoe  time  aofficientiy'  pliant  - 
to  yidd  in  any  direction  tvidioat  injury  to  the  wet  paper.  Aa  the  * 
feita  hare  to  renat  the  reiterated  efibrta  of  the  press,  it  appeafa 
necessary  that  the  warp  be  made  strong  of  combed  wool  and  well  • 
twisted.    On  the  other  hand,  as  they  have  to  imbibe  a  certain 
qaantity  of  water  and  to  retail  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  woof  be  • 
eiFcaided  wod«  and  drmi  oat  into  a  alack  thread.  These  are  the 
Btaaails*  -together  nith  the  preaaea,  which  are  need  in  the  apart- 
mmfa  wbnm  tbr  dieeta  of  paper  are  fonned.  >  > 

Three  workmen  are  employed  lu  the  operation  of  making  the 
p«per,  which  they  manage  thus ;  the  first  called  the  dipper,  stands 
in  a  nitch  or  hollow  part  of  that  kind  of  ledge  or  table  wh^  goes 
rawid  the  oircnmfeienoe  of  4he  T^t;  he  holda  the  modd  and 
deckle  in  bodihandaaadeaoiibedaboft,  then  uidining  it  a  httle  - 
toiTBfds  him  he  dipa  it  into  the  vat  and  brings  it  up  again  in  a  > 
horizoatal  position.   The  superfluous  part  of  the  pulp  flows  over  > 
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mk  ^Xtdim,  wad  tiie  quuility  tlumglUt  mtkamA  k  iUufi  geii% 
hmk  tile  light  to  tiie  left»  and  up  and  down  hornontalljr  until  it  it 

equally  extended  over  the  whole  surfaoe  of  the  mould.  These  two 
motions  are  aleo  accompanied  by  a  slight  shake,  that  serves  to  fix 
iod  stop  the  sheet  as  the  water  drains  through  the  wire ;  and  thea 
tffe0  piffto  «f     palp  initiigt  IM  HMNdd  19 
edge  €f  Aft      llM  dedde  late  tf»  tnd  iIm  ti^^ 

sheet  ia  to  he  laid  or  taken  off.  TlHe  hotid  which  ie  hut  two 

inches  in  breadth  where  the  sheet  is  laid  is  nothing  more  than  a 
deal  board,  which  runs  alon^  the  length  of  the  vat,  and  is  pierced 
with  several  holes  vi  ihe  bioMi  VMUemty  fior  (eUing  the  mouU 
dfaiamtotlia^at. 

^  thedfpertahin^4hoMdb4)ff«»  ftiit  novU,  fhM  » 
Mdia«dyentitoMoeBdwlMi<egw«mhlmfer  dinping  it  hnwh 
diately  in  ito  turn,  and  the  second  worfri— n  edied  Iho  atmttkttr, 

taking  the  mould  on  the  board  that  runs  across  the  vat,  with  the 
left  hand  raises  it  gently  and  lays  it  in  an  inclined  position  against 
one  or  two  small  pins  which  are  driven  into  the  board  on  the  edge 
of  iJie  Tat.  In  this  condition  the  mould  lenaine  two  or  thioe 
«Beo«deof4hMlerdbuung  uito  the^  ^Mtt  iSbm  camAm  ez- 
tnds  n  ftk  on-wfaiehlie  applies  ^moifM  to  taho  off  Ae^ihesl^ 
lAioh.  being  done  he  -returns  Hie  mould  to  the  dipper. 
'  These  operations  are  performed  in  so  short  a  time,  that  seven  or 
eight  sheets  of  a  niiddling  size  can  be  made  in  a  minute  j  but  it 
would  be  advisable  to  proceed -noke  etowly;  os  no  doi^  ^poper 
wooM  be  better -nade^  and  of  a  stronger  conristeDce. 

Hie  dipper  dtosHbe-attenfmin  distrfbniiag  the  matter  oa  lkB 
ttooM  to'iemibfoe'the  comer  he  is  to  tak^  hold  of,  kk  raising  and 
Mending  the  sheets ;  for  without  tliin  precaution  he  would  break 
a  great  many.  If  he  also  takes  up  too  much  matter  with  his 
mould,  if  he  does  not  equally  extend  it,  or  if  he  strikes  his  mould 
against  the  drainer,  in  all  these  cases,  the  maUer  is  acomnnlated 
in  eeriain  parts  of  the  mould,  which  piodnces  somellniig  like 
ridgesin  the  paper ;  inr;  if  he  lets  Ihe  matter  rest  on  the  moold. 
and  does-net  distribnte-it  umnediat^,  Ihere  wiM  be  parte  of 
mnqtml  tluelmess.  When  the  vat  is  too  hot,  the  stretching  out 
of  the  sheet  wiU  be  ill  performed,  because  the  water. evaporates 
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too  soon  oyer  the  mould.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  letting  the  matter 
run  towards  one  of  the  edges,  by  not  giving  hit  arm  a  r^nku: 
Motion,  he  may  form  a  feather-edged  paper,  which  may  fikmiiae 
iMpptti  IT  he  doe#  nol  drtitti  Us  ifewff  Miksimly  9  if  tevitk 
tdtflMt;  iflhefteiibflfte  pulp  iitOToni^»  tad  dMiialniB 
Ivdti  If  Idft  ttiiii  m  tdo  ttiff,  wd  if  Iw  gbw  *  M 
moM  il  til  madH.  An  indented  riieet  happens  hy  not  taking  off 
the  deckle  properly,  or  by  the  fault  of  the  felto  having  stitchea^ 
learns,  and  selvages  in  them. 

in  examining  a  sheet  of  paper,  before  the  hght»  a  greater 
optcity  biaenonbothndetof  ciolibiMiwin  thaiK  towuda  th« 
ittidi^l  of  tlw  ipMi  rhm  tWikMW  ii  occiMfl— d  by  fkm  pdp» 
irfilch  tlw  liDliPH  of  tlio  iliDtild  4oM  itot  dittlihnio,  boii^  ■toppiJ 
\rf  wirefti  or  tlM  tnaoicord,  that  serreB  to  string  them.  This 
defect  is  completely  remedied  by  the  improvement  of  weaving  the 
wire  of  the  monld  like  cloth.  In  order  to  avoid  drops  of  water^ 
irliieh,  if  they  fall  npon  the  paper  will  make  disagreeable  spolii^ 
(te  iiio«ad  abooM  1»e  littd  gelil^^  tad  liM  wdtW-otei 
iBtfi^eondierKCiihisMs  tnodd  l»  iIm  dniiier^  1m  oiq^t  to  k$ 
emM  to  Mtt  Wa  haads  Mhind  Itini,  for,  wiAmit  ihk  pregm 
tion,  his  fingers,  which  are  vret,  would  drop  upon  the  bheet  already 
laid,  whilst  he  is  covering^  it  with  the  felt.  If  he  is  also  too  quick 
in  laying,  the  air,  detained  and  cxmipressed  under  the  sheet,  occa-^ 
ifioito  a  bloating,  and  makes  some  paiti  more  clear  thaa  oUmWi 

Whit  tfeoncher  iMfiDg  taken  off  Mvdnd  iii6ets  ftdift  tfett  WMiH 
lalfoii  aa  tiiay  aore  madft*  laya  tlieni  <wa  hj  om  in  n  pila«iidflr  tte 
press,  tfha  felt  bMw^een  aadi  mdhndafl  ftii^et^  iiuAd  tiMfy'lMN'is^ 
in  this  manner,  made  six  quires  of  paper,  which  quantity  is  called 
a  post,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-foTir  sheets.  When 
tile  last  sheet  of  the  post  is  covered  with  the  last  felt,  the  workmen 
ibont  the  rat  aaaist  each  otiier  to  aobnii  tfae  whole  heap  io  Ilia 
action  of  the  piesa.  Iliey  begin,  at  Biit»  to  ptaba  it  ^«Ml  * 
ndddRn^  1eifer»  and,  aftenfavda,  wiUi  a  \B¥tk  tftSen^Ain  laai^Ui-y 
"All  operation  ezpveiaea  tlie  i^tsr  alid  Ana  gfwsa  ^Bt^  paper  -% 
strength  which  it  did  not  pof5Bess  before.  The  vestiges  of  the 
protuberances  made  by  the  wires  of  the  mould,  are  altogether 
flattened,  and,  of  consequence,  the  hollows  opposite  to  them  dis- 

■^ipaar  nJao ;  hm  the  tradea  finined  by.  the  intemtioea  ^  'the 
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in  consequence  of  their  thickness,  appear  on  both  sides,  and  are 
rounded  by  the  press.  '  . 

The  business  of  the  third  workman,  called  the  lifter,  begins 
alW  tbB  opentCioii  of  the  ftmh  and  coBHtte  in  taking  the  sheete 
off     iito  (ftr  tiiejr  aie  caused  to  adl^ 
of ''^^ress),  and  then  makiii^  the  aheeta  Vfr  in  a-aecoiid  pile-.S'' 
but  if  the  coucher  works  too  fast,  and  the  hfter  finds  hiinadf  liaid 
pressed,  he  cannot  stretch  out  his  sheets  exactly  upon  one  another, 
80  as  to  make  a  neat  and  compact  pile,  for  this  ia  ?ery  neceaaai]! 
to  make  the  paper  of  angular  and  equal  thickneaai  when  it  is  pot 
wider  •'oeooad  prai^  which'  is  donib  as  adon  aa  aereial  of  the  piles 
arBopo^etod/nd  can  be  doBeeled  togetfaar ;  this  second  Pkcmiiib 
being^  made  with  all  the  sheets  in  oohtact'>with  each  other  ex- 
presses a  great  quantity  of  water  from  the  paper,  and  gives  the 
sheets  a  very  considerable  strength ;  it  also  tends  to^  take  out 
those  f^eokiea  in  the  aurftLce  of  the  sheets,,  which  werojOCpaiipqyied  • 
by  the  iikipnasioa  of  the  ^  ;  though  it  is  neecssaiy  to-  haye  •  feha  * 
in  liieinlpfessai^'liecaiise  the  paper  IB  liien  sowel  that  il  wooU 
b6  pressed  into  a  solid  mass  if  the  sheets  touched  each  other.  * 
The  paper  remains  in  the  second  press  as  long  as  it  can,  until 
another  pile  is  made  ready  by  the  lifter,  when  it  is  taken  out  and 
the  i^eets  carried  to  the  drying-house. 

'.When  the  sheeta  aie  yeiy  thin»  and  it  ia  found  after  the  second 
pressovB  diet  tih^eve  fixmed  by  a  feeola  whieh  ia-atffl  satoraled 
wldi  a  great  deal  of  water,  so  that  they  have  litde  consistence,  it  • 
is  probable  that  the  second  press  has  so  joined  them  to  one 
another,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them ;  and,  indeed,  they 
cannot  well  be  taken  oiT,  one  by  one,  without  tearing  a  gieat 
nundfer;  but;  happily,  this  separation,  aheet  by  sheet,  ,is  not 
neoeasaiy  ifar  diying,  sctiiat  aerenor  ei^may  be  taken  togetliefv 
whieh  is  called  fonning  the  pages ;  sometimes,  also,  a  less  num- 
ber may  do  when  the  paper  is  of  a  large  size,  but  never  less  than 
three  sheets  are  hung  up  together.  It  is  of  more  importance  than 
we  are  at  first  aware  of,  that  the  sheets  shoukl  remain;  as  it  wera^ 
pasted  several  of  them  together ;  if  they  weie  shigte,  and'one  by 
one,  they  weidd  not  resist  ^ the- moistusa  of*  the  aiaa>  yet -this 
aiOislinre>  is  suficient  to  ladlitate  Hbe  opemtion  ^  and,  to  hinder 
their  separatmg,  when  they  are  hung  up  to  dry,  they  should  be  so 
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placed  that  the  pages  may  receive  the  wind  in  the  surface  and  not 
in  the  sides  and  edges. 

The  drying-lofts  are  very  extensive  apartments,  usnaUy-tbe 
sppcr  parts  of  all  the  buildings  of  the  mill ;  the  -mles  aie  fomnMl 
boai4i»  wlueh  are.a  kind  lattioet  or  boaidiiig,  which 
can  ba  opened  and  ahvt  to  adndl  mom  or  leaa  air  at  pleaame. 
The  sheets  are  taken  up  upon  a  piece  of  wood  like  a  T,  and  hung 
upon  hair  lines,  stretched  across  large  horizontal  wooden  frames, 
called  tribbles ;  and  then,  as  they  aie^Ued,  are  lifled  up  between 
'«pri|^  poatSy  to  the  top  of  the  room,  and  retained  by  pegs  put  in 
poata ;  then  another  fiamaMng  filled*  ia  pot  vp  in  ha  toiB* 
and  aooou  till  Ilia  loft  ia  filled  fiponi  top  to  bottOBA.  ' 

Mr.  Bramah  has  made  an  improvement  on  this  method,  which 
enables  women  or  cluldren  to  perform  the  business  of  the  drying- 
,  house  instead  of  men,  and  adds  considerable  facility  to  the  process 
of  hanging  and  ce-hanging  the  sbeets.   Instead  of  naing  tribbles, 
'Jbe  naa  a  proper  mnnber  of  fiamea*  made  of  wood,  momited  with 
leafea»  to  rapiaMnt  ao  maiqf  fiamaa  or  clothea'4wBaa»  aunilar  to 
those  used  by  any  obinmoD  lamidreaB,  but  of  a  length  proportioned 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  drying-house,  which  may  be  divided  into 
two  or  more  rows,  so  as  to  leave  room  and  proper  aisles  or  passagea 
for  the  convenience  of  the  operatoia  to  hang  and  re-hang  t|ie 
aheela;  and  the  height  of  the  ftamea  may  be  eqmd,  or  necily 
ei|nal,  to  one  half  the  atoiy  m  irhich  they  are  fixed.  TheyMe 
-  atationed  at  proper  ^ataaeea  from  each  other  by  meana  of  upright 
'  posts  with  grooves  fitted  to  the  frames,  so  that  each  may  slide 
.  vertically  up  and  down,  by  means  of  lines  and  pulleys  affixed  to 
•each,  just  like  sash  windows  that  are  double  hung ;  so  that  while 
•one  of  the  firunea  ia  ahding  np  to  touch  the  ceiling  of  the  building 
•with  Ha  upper  edgea*  the  altennte  one  may  be  depmaaed  tiUita 
lower  edge.  Or  the  paper  which  hangs  upon  it,  may  come  nearly  in 
contact  with  Uie  floor.    By  this  means  children  can  reach  to  hang 
the  paper,  and  can  afterwards  elevate  the  frames  to  their  proper 
ht^iirht  in  the  loft. 

The  papCTf  when  diy«  ia  earned  to  an  apartment  where  it  ia 
ained;  thia.  ia  dope  by  di^iung  each  page,  that  ia«  each  bundle  of 
tfuity-fenr  or  thirty-fiTo  aheeta,  which  have  been  dried  togeAer, 
into  a  vat,  containing  a  weak  size.  This  is  made  from  shreds  and 
parings  got  from  tanners,  curriers,  and  parchment^makers;  all  the 
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Ipiiti^ed  fMitf  nod  the  lin^^  ai«  carafoUy  jeparatcd  from  tb«iy 
•ndtfaeymeodkMedmaluaidofbask^  fllidliil;;<k)WB^  ajDop^ 
4Hid  puUey  into  (htfoMnm,  Hivi.is-a bts  mmliOR^  and  Mfttm 
itm  inMble  pwpoieQ.  It  laraket  it  mgj  to  dmr  mit  the  ^ecep 
of  leather  when  the  size  is  extracted  from  them  by  boiling,  or  easj 
to  return  them  into  tlie  boiler  if  the  operation  is  not  complete. 
When  the  glutinoua  f#ub«t«^ice  is  su£&dently  extracted^  it  m 
,>UiaiPOd  MOmk^  kftiMB  tine,  and  it  ia  tince  filtered  before  it  i|i 
^'UiMs>  1^  mwkm  iktf,^  ^  Ji»B|HwHatalj bgfaip 

ittp  apewHiiwv  « lOevttin  :q[iiantity  of  ibua  la         W  the  msik 
Hie  fpaikmoB  iakes  a  bancUnl  of  <ilM  «lieeta»  niiootiied  and 
rendered  aa  supple  as  possible,  in  his  left  hand,  dips  them  mlo 
the  Tat,  and  holds  them  separate  with  his  right,  that  they  equally 
jmbibe  the  ^iae.   After  holdii^  them  above  the  vessel  for  a  spac^ 
rof  time,  he  seizes  on  the  other  side  with  hip  right  band^  and  agHOi 
jq^^them-inlo  Iha  ynmtX.  WiMBnJie  haa  fiaiihad  tan  «r  a  domi 
fafAMer]iaiid4ll%  Hwy  «aaa)b«itt<J  to  tlia  ^cliqii  of  iba  praM^ 
4k<m  ^pviukch  the  anperfluoiw.nie  ia»oainad:^iaGk  into  the  vat.  If 
rmeans  of  a  «mall  pipe.   The  vessel  in  which  the  paper  is  sized  is 
sometimes  made  of  copper,  and  furnished  with  a  grate,  to  give  the 
>aize,  when  necessary,  a  due  temperature,  and  a  piece  of  thin|)oani 
mOt  felt  is  plaoe4  between  every  handful  as  they  are  laid  op  the 
'jtafalaof-tha  maee*  Thim.  laiftthfMi  ii  ^unffmnietail  tah  eiTinir 

.ikfter  i3kB  .9bte9t§.  we  md  yid  pioiicd  ^Mgr^mast  be  qaieUjir 
■eepataild  from  aaph  odiar/to  prevent  their  adhering  together,  bat 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  size  is  an  extremely  weak  solution, 
so  that  the  sheets  will  be  in  no  danger  of  adhering,  until  they  are 
dry.    In  some  of  the  most  improved  milb  the  sizing  is  perfonnepl 
ifliai  machine,  consisting  of  a  laige  a^aaie  tat,  or  wooden  cistern, 
containing  the  size  :  in  tfaia  a  atm^  eciegir  pma  ia  sitaatad 
thanmfMj,  tbe  aida.beeaiaof  tbapraee  fofsuaig  tJ^  ooteidaa  iff 
uliMtial^  and  the  ecnp  vad^  Ihron^  a  tight  collar  of  leather. 
.The  press  being  open,  the  sheets  of  paper  are  suspended  on  lines, 
stretched  in  a  frame,  similar  to  those  on  which  they  are  dried,  and 
J  this  is  let  down  to  immerse  them  in  the  size ;  and,  after  remaining 
}a  proper  time,  the  screw  of  t)»  press  is  worked,  and  the  shee^ 
Ibaa  gathered  ap  into  a  close  parcel;  then  the  Jljpee  (leiag  wiA- 
4nNPiV>a  atnog  piessaia  ie^van,  end  Ilia  peper*  whan  tak^  oat» 
iali^ahediea^ir  to  Whang  up  again  to  dry.  By  this  meaaa  the  - 
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Hint  ii  tbei  wdi9  Mndhr*  iMMi.  k  4lit  eU  mnrtwil  «f  inib* 
MBig^  MM  flhieli  dnmed  off  move  nie  An^HMrt^  «ad  se»  ' 

This  operation  of  sizing  is  very  expensive ;  but  for  printing 
papers,  and  some  others,  it  is  frequently  dispensed  with.  In  tliis 
case,  a  small  quantity  of  oil  mixed  with  alum*  pounded  veiy  fipe, 
m  tluown  into  the  beating^ngine  towards  ths  and  of  the  jpHMMb 
^AMaattk'^^'^htii^^lBvt^AM^mB^^  to  giwe  .llw  fmper  « 
proper  quality  fdr  prifitiiig,  hhA  -Ii  MNlHr  MMr^W  tlik^^Mkl^B 
ihtffliod  is  'dtiiKHluutttcA  ^  ^hglute  riiiiig?  IPlywdtt  I3ntt  li 
also  put  into  the  engine  to  give  a  bloom  to  the  paper. 

When  the  paper  is  suflSciently  dry  it  is  carried  to  the  finishing 
roQVw  called  the  Saui^mhete  it  is  pEessed,  selected,  and  examined* 
by  wmam^  yAo  Hmm  ill  da— iflnd  wid  impertetalitMH  'i^  ^ 
>*flii       imo      dqr  ym»  md'a^piwia  ^itii  aTogtOattawMe 
^IbM/to  tente^e  papelriBaA.  itta-ghre  it  r  gbod  wuAfte.  'tte 
^erer  of 'tliis         is  fifteen  or  ^gfafMn  fbiet  1oBig»  and  ten  or 
t\^  enty  people  are  employed  at  the  last  to  work  it,  though  thej  • 
sometimes  use  Sampson^  that  is,  a  windlas  like  a  crane,  with 
which  they  purchase  the  lever  of  the  screw.   The  dry  press  is 
^gmerally  krge  enough  tO'Md  two  packs  of  ofdmaiy  pi]MrfwiB 
^b^#de*  lliie  teil'is  sofimilidedbythrdiy'lf^^ 
or  tlibty/biit  obeliiiidlMBems'll^       the  paper  temaiiu 
'tmdd  proMato  aa'long  as  Uie  demand  of  flie  aiin  will  admit,  Imt 
while  it  is  in  this  operation  it  is  parted,  once,  twice,  or  even  three 
twines :  to  do  this,  the  hea{^  are  carried  back  to  the  table,  and  the 
^hoie  tamed,  eheet  by  sheet,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  surfiuse 
•  of  €reiy  shedtia  dianged  as  relative  to  its  n^ghbour,  and  in  this 
*'iitiiaiioiklhe^aMag«iliilttOii^itt^^  ItisineoiidQetiiig 
'  theae  two  operatioiu  btpertmgand.pMdi^ 
tiaMs,  or  as  often  as  the  nature  of  the  paper  requires,  tfaatthejai^ 
feetion  and  finish  of  the  fiaest' writing  aad  drawing-paper  ceastst. 
If  the  stoffis  Aoe,  or  the  paper  slender,  the  parting  is  less  frequently 
repeated.   In  this  operation  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  situation 
'  of  the  heapSy  tilth  regard  to  one  another,  every  tune  they  are  put 
indar  tKepfoia;  and^aathe  heapa  are  hig|iestin'themiddle«.to 

•  Query. —Might  not  Mr.  Oldham's  method  of  wetting  paper  m  vmmi  as 
deicribed  in  Chapter  III  of  this  work,  be  aade  mUble  4o  lbs  laiftoai- 
nifnt  of  tUs  process  i 
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pim  muiU  pieQM  of  £^t»  whloh  will  biing  all  parte  of  the  pile 
to  an  oyial  pmniifo*  ...... 

.Mr.  Biiuiiali's  ingenioiia liydRMtalici-pieas*  is  noatt  admbaUtf 
adapted  for  dry-pressing  the  paper ;  for,  in  a  large  papeiHniIl»  an 

injecting  pump  may  be  kept  in  constant  action  by  the  water-mill, 

'  *  As  ibis  beautiM  machine  ii  bow  of  very  ^nend  use  in  printing-offices, 
trtrile  die  principle  upon  which  it  acts,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  far  lose 
.gehenUy  understood « I  alMdi.li«e  give  the  following  descriptioQ  of  its 
jaertaniwn.i— This  pfOM.  koa  no  aerew,  btt^.la  lieu  thereof,  a  piaUNi 
or  plBBger,  fitted  aeearately  into  a  chamber,  or  barrel  of  cast  iron,  by 
collan  of  leather ;  a  small  force-pi^p  is  situated  near  to  the  press,  by 

•  which  water  is  injected  into  the  great  chamber,  the  piston  is  thus 
expelled  from  it  at  every  stroke,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ^vater 

,  iqjected,  and  this  presses  up  the  board,  or  follower  of  the  press,  with  a  power 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  diameters  of  the  pump  and  the  piston. 

The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  made  sufficiently  stronc:,  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  surface,  to  resist  the  greatest  strain  which  can  ever  be  applied 
to  it  i  the  pipe  from  the  forcing-pump  communicates  with  the  cylinder 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  pomp  has,  of  course^  valves  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  water. 

'  The  action  of  the  press  may  very  readily  be  comprehended. — Suppose  the 
space  between  the  press  piston  and  its  cyHnder,  the  conducting  tube,  and  the 
interval  between  the  injecting  piston  and  its  cylinder,  to  be  filled  with  water 
and  that  an  adequate  supply  of  watc^  be  included  in  the  reservoir ; — if  the 
injecting  piston  b^  raised,  the  water  will  flow  from  the  reservoir  into  the 
injecting  cylinder,  through  the  valve.  Ou  the  descent  of  the  injecting 
piston,  the  valve  closes,  the  water  forces  up  the  valve  and  passes  through  the 
conducting  tube  into  the  press  cylinder,  where  it  raises  the  press  piston, 
together  with  its  load,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  injected,  as  stated 
above.  On  the  subsequent  rise  of  the  injecting  piston,  the  descent  of  the 
valve  prevents  the  return  of  the  fluid,  and,  consequently  the  descent  of 
the  piston,  and. the  operation  is  repeated  as  before  described. — When  the  full 
eibit  of  the  press  has  been  exerted  on  the  objects  submitted  to  its  action, 
"the  diicharging  code  ii  loowned,  and  the  water  retunu  through  die  npertore 
'into  the  feienrelr.'  .  •  •  .    .  - 

•  *  The  ateehoB^qJ  <ihct»ef  Ihe  pump  will  t<aft>of  aa  otty  dlcalatloB.  R  is 
hapWB,  tbat  If  flwre  he.a  awtfari  eaawnaBkaHoa  hetweea  two  eclamna.of  any 
ftai4*  whatofor  preeaoie  or  eibrt  OMy  1io«]|9i|ed  on  tha  obc^  wfll  H  tnp^ 
nltted  to  tbe  otev  laaiatio^  proportioaal  to  the leipoeilve  araas  of  aadi$ 
cMuequently,  Hie  rdfetive  aiaM  of  the  IqjectiBg  aad  press  pistons,  coaidtoio 

.  iUie  hydraetatic  poarer  of  the  prewi  and  the  iBechaBiicaleflbrt  eaerted  on  tfco 
. .ln|pc<iBg.piitoB  la  tnaearittei  to  t^pwii  pirtea.by  tfca  latewamlon  of  Aa 
flaid^  la  a  latio  prapofftioaal  to  their  ooaipomclfa  aiaoa. 
Letnsrappoie,  ae  an  example,  that  the  diaaMter  of  the  pfen  plaion  he  8 
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and  inject  water  into  an  air  vessel,  from  which  pipes  are  con- 
ducted to  presses  in  all  parts  of  the  mill,  and  by  simply  opening 
acock  at  any  prau«  th«  required  preasuie  will  be  instai^tly  givea 

inches :  and  that  of  the  two  injecting  pistons  be  two  Inches,  and  one  inch. 
The  areas  of  the  press,  and  two-inch  injecting  piston,  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  their  diameters,  which  are  as  4  to  64,  or  as  1  to  16  ;  those  of  the 
press  and  the  ooe-inch  injecting  piston,  are  as  1  to  64 ;  this  constitutes  the 
hjdrostatic  power  of  the  press.  The  mechanical  power  of  the  levers  is  as  1  to 
10,  when  the  pin  or  fnlcrums  are  in  tlie  outer  holes ;  and  as  I  to  20,  when  in 
the  others  ;  and  by  the  multiplication  of  ratios,  the  four  hydro-mechanical 
powers  will  stand  thns  j  16  x  10  =  160  to  1  j  16  x  20  =  320  to  1  ;  CA  x 
10  =  640  to  1 ;  and  64  X  20  =  1280  to  1  j  which  arc  In  proportion  to  each 
other,  as  1,2,  4,  and  8.  If  we,  therefore,  suppose  the  centre  of  effort  on  the 
icTers,  to  be  depressed  with  a  force  of  1  man  =  1681b.  2  men  will  be  =  3361b. 
or  3cwt  X  1280  =  3840  cwt.  or  192  tons  j  the  objects  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  press  will  therefore  sustain  a  preaaure  equal  to  the  direct  action 
of  192  tons. 

These  proportions  may  be  erroneous  in  a  slight  degree,  as  according  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  Mr.  Perkins  it  is  proved  that  water  is  not  a  totally  incom- 
pressible fluid,  but  the  calculation  will  be  auffidenUy  accurate  for  all  prac- 
tical parpose.8. 

The  press  should  be  Vept  clean  and  neat;  the  reservoir  should  be  filled  with 
pure  water ,  and  the  beat  Bweet  oil  alone  should  be  applied  to  the  pistons. 

From  the  simplicity  of  its  constniction,  the  press  is  by  no  means  liable  to 
be  out  of  order  ;  but  if  any  extraneous  matter  attaches  itself  to  either  of  the 
vaWes,  their  action  will  necessarily  be  suspt?ndcd,  until  the  substance  be 
removed  ;  but  this,  it  is  presumed,  will  scarcely  ever  be  found  necessar)'. 

In  nsini^  this  press,  it  is  desirable  to  b^n  with  the  two-inch  injecting 
pump,  the  pin  of  its  lever  being  in  the  outer  hole,  in  order  to  save  time  ;  when 
the  re&iitance  hat  become  g^reater  than  this  povver  can  overcome,  the  pin  of 
the  lever  shotild  be  fixed  in  the  inner  hole,  and  the  action  continued ;  when 
however  thif  power  is  iniuffident  to  overcome  the  resistance,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  one-inch  injecting  pump,  with  the  pin  of  its  lever  in  the  outer 
hole  i  mod  finally  the  utmott  power  of  the  press  exerted,  by  shitting  it  to  the 
ianerhote. 

Is  a  screw4>resfl«  of  a  fine  thread,  it  reqidres  nearly  as  much  labour  to 
ansctew  as  to  screw  it  down,  an  evidence  of  the  enormous  friction  of  a  screw 
wbcn  acting  agidnst  a  great  pressure  ^  but  the  hydrostatio>press  only  requires 
a  cock  to  be  opened  to  let  oat  the  water  from  beneath  the  pbton,  which  then 
descends  qi^cUy  by  its  own  gravity,  or  the  elasticity  of  tlie  sabstaaM  aade^ 
dbe  prmarBb  Ha  gwatMt  coaneaience  of  the  hydrostatie^pvess  it,  that  tbe 
fawM  qa  so  wrfly  ftetnaiiBdtted  to  it  from  any  distaaee,  aadia  aaydfaao" 
Hm^  bynem  of  ilpea  cevdaetedaloaginaitnationawheiaalloftvwaii 
af  canveyiag  the  atfoi  woald  be  complicaled  aad  ezpeniha  la  Ika  eatWM. 
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by  the  dtttid^  of  the  oonfiiMd  ait  opwattag  ott  A^.  tolusai 
Buifiwdf  IliB  puton  of  snjf  pMM«  Th^oir  fWMlniit'Of  oous^ 
ft  safbty-valTe,  to  ftlW  i)i6  eseapo  of     water,  when  the  preeeare 

becomes  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  rupture  of  any  of  the  vessels ; 
for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  power  of  this  principle  is  irre- 
sistible when  the  pump  is  worked  by  a  mill,  and  will  burst  anj 
▼eaeek  withoot  the  leait  apf«awfiee  of  attain  «a  the  wammg 
palfta  of  the  pmiip* 

To  avoid  the  neoeaaity  <^  harnig  m  great  Bomber  of  preaaea 
for  the  dry-woik  of  a  mill,  Mr.  Biamah  proposea  to  use  another 
kind  of  apparatus  called  reUiiners,  which  consist  of  a  top  and 
bottom  bed,  of  wood  or  metal,  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
re-action  of  the  paper  when  the  press  is  slackened  from  its  seyereat 
aqneeze,  and  to  retain  it,  in  its  most  compressed  state,  for  any 
leqaired  length  of  time>  after  the  graap  of  the  preaa  haa  been  finally 
withdrawn.  In  theae.  letainera  vertical '  bars  are  fixed  at  the 
comeia  of  the  lower  bed,  paasing  through  the  holea  in  the  npper 
one,  and  have  each  several  holes  to  receive  wedges  or  keys,  by 
which  the  upper  bed  of  the  retainer  is  confined  to  preserve  the 
state  into  which  it  has  been  pressed,  notwithntandin^  any  efibrts 
of  the  paper  or  felts  to  expand  to  the  space  they  originally  occn* 
pied.  These  retainera  are  mounted  upon  wheels,  applied  to  the 
lower  boarda»  in  the  manner  of  a  trucks  and  a  railway  ia  laid  which 
goea  dmngh  the  preaa,  ao  that  tim  paper  may  be  {^led  npon  ^ 
tmeka,  the  top  boaid  pat  on»  and  the  whole  whedad  into  the 
press  ;  and  the  operation  being  finished,  the  retainer  is  made  fast  j 
the  press  is  then  slackened,  and  the  whole  is  wheeled  forwards^ 
leaving  the  press  vacant  for  the  reception  of  another  retainer. 

After  the  dry-pressing,  the  paper  is  finished^  and  only  requires 
to  be  aaaoited  into  difierent  lota»  aocoiding  to  its  qnalily  vuk 
fSralta ;  after  which  it  is  made  np  into  qnirea.  The  pecaon  wbt 
doaa  tUa  mnst  possess  great  akillf  and  ba  worthy  of  coafideaioe, 
because  he  acts  as  a  check  on  those  who  separated  the  paper  into 
different  lots.  He  takes  the  sheets  with  hia  right  hand  to  fold 
aiul  examine  them,  layinp:  them  over  his  left  arm  till  he  has  the 
number  requisite  for  a  quire  \  then  brings  the  sides  pWirallfJ  ta  one 
another,  and  placea  them  in  heaps  under  the  table. 

The  paper  ia  afterwards  colleotad  into  icam^-  ,6f  twity.  qviaaa 
ea^  packed  up  for  the  last  time,  and  pot  under  the 
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H  It  tiwi  Willi  il  far  im  or       hom^  w  w  long  m  4e«iiiid 

9f  the  paper-mfurket  permits. 

A  great  revolution  has  been  feoeaUy  DUi4e  in  t^^  art  of  paper- 
iqaking,  by  the  adoption  of  machinery  for  fabricating  it  from  the 
pulp        at  one  opefai^ioib  pff^HIPg  ^  between  the  feltSj 

iODdfpQg  it,     for  ik«  H9opi  pip0m»  by  nfhifili  9^  mfmtm 

llaim.  Fam4ri«iir  M  »  p«f«nt  ^  timie  fiivchuiaii  cif  wUch 
tbty;  meted  gr^  nwipbeis  in  diflbrent  pafts  of  the  kmgdom. 

Their  construction  is  extremely  curious  aiid  nut  easUy  explained 
without  drawifigSr  A  wire-cloth,  of  many  yards  in  length,  is 
usedf  its  ends  being  sewi^  9nd  it  is  extended  hori- 

lODlidly  between  two  roUeri,  so  94  to  repiOMl^  %  tMh  which,  by 
^  t«fi4iit«Kifif|)|«pollm»ia>n90B^^  «l  ope  end  t|Mi 

f9i^  rimtiimug  4lt  FPdp^jp  ttented,  Imriiig  a  lip,  «r  Imr  fidt,  9X 
vluoih  t)ie  pulp  nu»  Ofmr  in  a  continiied  stream  upon  the  cloth, 
and  is,  by  its  motion,  carried  forwards ;  the  cloth  is  contrived  to 
haF^  a  cootinual  shaking-uiotioA  sideways,  which  tends,  with  the 
draini^K  Ibroifgh  pf  the  water,  to  coagi^te  the  pulp  iuto  a  shept 
of  pi^AT  i  this  is  tak#a  off  from  the  wire,  at  the  other  end,  in  a 
rofiHwned rim^hetmimp^  ^pfmlliprBylilEethoMofaMtuig- 
nllll  cwbpf  th|Me)ia«iiaeiidlca«Mtpaeui|gioijVi4it»  and  the 
paper    iBl|qd9fc;p4  to  lee^e  ita  pressure  between  the  felts,  so 
tlwt  it  ie  delivered  from  the  machine  in  an  endless  dry  and  firm 
sheet.    A  reel,  turned  by  the  machine,  receives  the  paper,  and 
winds  it  up  as  it  comes  off  the  cloth  ;  and  when  a  sufficient  quan- 
tily  is  wound  on  i^  it  is  cut  off  ))y  a  kfvtf^,  which,  by  cutting 
^t^vo^gjh  the  folds,  divides  the  V*9^  into  eepesete  sheets,  which 
l(^.t]Mn9idy%th«ppmitfion  Hiemafhlnee 
0m  iQBBftmcted  uralii  fh«  doth  lo.  wide,  llmt  tfw  coyitiiMiel  sheet  is 
cut  up  into  two,  and  sometimes  three,  in  width,  by  which  means 
it  produces  an  iiiimense  number  of  sheets  in  a  short  time  ;  but  the 
greateot  advantage  is  in  making  very  large  aheets,  wiiich  it  will  do 
%Q  jJmost  any  extent  in  length,  and  as  much  as  tvo  yards  Jia 
widt)i^  This  u^achine  is  only  adajited  for  making  wove  paper, 
bfftjipplcpt  h^  lately  liN^tehen  oat  %  carrying  t)iis  invent 
fbtiigr,  and  ;nalung.  ^  fugieat  with  Ibies  in  it,  whpeft  is  doneiv 
y^^Nuate  inoidd*,  awlar  to  thow  ^ 
^"^^chinery. 
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Hie  idea  of  a  madmie  for  thb  purpose  originated  in  Fhuiee  $ 
and  about  sixteen  years  ago  Mr.  Leger  Didot  brought  to  thk 
country  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  model,  which,  after  a  variety  of 
alterations  and  additioDB  by  himself,  and  £nglish  artists,  princi- 
pally Mr.  Donkin,  engineer^  has  been  mqifOTed  into  one  of  the 
moat beantifiil  and  efficaciona  machinee  tfiat  can  be  imagined.  It 
woold  be  iiiqpoiiible«  wiilioiit  entering  Into  an  immenie  detail*  to 
give  mora  liian  a  aketeh  of  tiua  daboiate  nttdnne,  wUdi  comiati 
of  a  great  variety  of  apparatus,  and  abounds  in  ingeniooa  eon- 
triTances.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  machine  since  invented  by 
Mr.  Dickenson,  which  accomplishes  the  same  object  by  a  method 
entirely  difierent.  He  employs  a  hollow  cylinder*  the  surface  of 
which  18'  penriona*  and  ia  oofeied  with  woven  win ;  and  tins  le-' 
folverin  a  ntt  ef  pulp*  <iioag|i  not  eompleftefy  immened ;  bnt liy 
tlie-axiB*  wliieh  is  a  hollow  tnbe,  there  h-  m  commimieation  from 
some  internal  apparatus  to  a  pah*  of  air-pumps ;  and  by  their 
action  the  paper  is  formed,  and  made  to  adhere  to  the  cylinder, 
and  afkerward8  detached  from  it  to  an  endless  cloth,  which  con- 
ducts it  to  the  pressing  rollers.  The  pulp  for  this  machine  ia 
much  more  dilated  than  for  any  oflier  mode  of  making  paper,  and 
tiierefore  admits  of  the  fibres  which  compose  it  being  longer, 
which  has  a  beneficial  eflfect  with  regard  to  the  teirtaie  of  Ae 
paper,  and  rendsfs  it  better  adapted  to  receive  a  dear  and  distinct 
impression,"— Di6.  Dec.  341. 

The  adoption,  in  England,  of  this  machine,  owed  its  orierin  prin- 
cipally, I  believe,  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  manufac- 
turers general^  of  propeily  controlUng  the  operations  of  their 
wockmeii*  Dmnng  tfie  existence  of  the  patent^  and  under  the 
pressnre  of  a  heavy  annoal  charge,  many  were  set  to  woA ;  and 
since  then  the  niAnber'haa  been  amazingly  increased ;  and  were  it 
generally  applicable  to  the  various  descriptions  of  paper  required 
by  the  pubhc,  I  am  persuaded  its  use  would  become  almost  uni- 
versal. No  class  of  our  manufactures  in  this  kingdom  has  suffered 
so  much  as  that  of  paper  fVom  the  sad  and  miserable  effects  of 
tibose  associations  amongst  the  labouring  artisans  ^riiidr  pervade^ 
more  or  less,  almost  every  branch  of  business.  How  injuriously 
they  have  opemted  m  retarding  the  improvements  which  would, 
otherwise,  have  taken  place  in  those  manufactures,  in  which  both 
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masters  and  men  are  mutually  interested,  hus  been  here  most 
&tally  exemplified. 

Time  and  care  and  attention,  aided  by  skiU  and  ing^uity^  are 
nqdiite  to  the  .nttiimnent  of  perfectkm  in  every  branch  of  busi- 
neM  I  and  wlun  the  fonner  pomto  an  diaiegaided*  it  is  mil- 
knoim  that  a  oontrary  eflect  must  be  produced.  In  Ihe  fabrication 
of  good  paper  this  is  particuhirly  requisite,  no  less  than  in  the 
excellence  of  superior  printing-,  and  the  introduction  of  this 
counte^actmg  spirit  of  combination^  whether  into  the  interior  of 
^  printiqg^offioe,  or.of  a  paper-mill,  moat  ali^ya  gjve  cause  to 
lepet  that,  the  views  of  the  labooring  arliaans  are  not. more  in 
vusQB  with  those  of  their  employeis,  and  that  they  regard  less  the 
perfecting  of  the  work  under  their  hands  than  the  obtaining  of  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  and  fewer  hours  of  employment.  Too  ardent 
a  desire  for  expedition  in  their  moTements  ruins  every  thing  under 
SQch  eircuuistances. 

The  late  Mr.  Whatman,  than  whom  no  .person  added  more  to 
the  reai  impnmemma  of  the  mamdactnre,  had  not,  for  many  years  of 
Ihe  eaiiier  part  of  his  Ufe,  much  of  opposition  to  meet  with  from  the 
workmen  ;  and  by  a  judicious  application  of  moderate  encourage- 
ment they  were  stimulated  to  aid  his  endeavours  by  contributing 
their  doe  proportioa  of  care  and  attentive  workmanship.  At  that 
fcriod  caoh  individnal  stood  smc^;  no  associations  were  then  in 
ezistenoe;  and  ^e  employer  codd  enetfiom  the  labourer  a. just 
return  for  the  wages  paid  him.  But  the  latter  years  of  this  gen- 
tleman were  clouded  with  regret,  at  "finding  his  plans  opposed  in 
every  stage  of  their  progress  by  his  work-people ;  and,  foreseeing 
nothing  boiaa  increase  of  the  evil,  and  no  means  of  establishing 
a  jwst  and  necessary  controul,  he  retired  from  the  mann&oture 
witfi  diegust  and  disappointment. 

The  increasing  population  of  the  country,  and  the  great  exten- 
sion of  education  through  every  part  of  it,  has  rendered  the 
^^»mundia  of  late  ycaTs  for  paper  such,  that  in  the  present. age 
Aoee  of  the  kat  have  been  .more  than  doubled.  The  ponse- 
qwenft  eaoouagement  dius  ghren  to  the.erectiQii  of  mannfiustoiiea 
in  •  eountry  rich  and  specuhKlive  like  ours,  has  produced  its  natu- 
ral result  in  an  increased  competition  for  the  procuration  of  mate- 
rials, and  the  sale  of  paper:  for,  as  might  also  have  been  expected, 
the  supply  of  wateriftls  could  scarcely  be  found  to  keep  equal 
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from  every  country  whence  they  could  by  any  meami  be  obtained. 

But  the  taste  of  the  pubUc  must,  at  all  fev^&tft)  be  gratified, 
howefei  tMidkm,  and  petiiftpB  S^udidMMi  it  may  be  d^anod  | 
alnd  to  i»W  cftfeiy  thfiiig^  ki  fciiiuttt% 
dvmbilit^,  tnd  meftdnM,  bli^  mtA»  to  jiMUitak  mmkt 
9Ksplay ;  and  nothing  will  at  present  meet  li  Mberal  purcfaM  lodeit 
a  whiteness  superior  to  ftftow  be  first  obtainied,  aa  an  indispensablt 
medium  for  showing  off  an  ink  of  intensely  jetty  blackness.  * 

Anotber  tUi^  ift  tdtodeiBttded  from  tha  maantetntaf^tkai 
AatelNqiiitittt  l>ft  oMainei  «t  it  piioe  be^  «  dM  «0Mfaai^ 
to  tibi  Ifol*  cost.  Hcinee  tke  fatl«odNi6tfoiaof  4tfSMMl  MdMtaM 
to  file  original  ▼egeftaVIe  waftter,  and  tli«  idd  «f  dMnkfed  ageMiw 
to  produce  this  dferaanded  effect ;  and  hence  the  foandation  of  the 
various  grounds  of  complaint  aiisii^  from  tlie 'Consequent  deto- 
rioiation  of  tlie  paper. 

1V>  wtinbt  ibft  iStBjjB  )fcflft  bitife  h^isik  ^nA^  kBiA- 16  tltaHi  tibe 
<)pmitioflii  of  Die  liMilMiftiftiito  to  tfie  pofifit  illMiii  Ifhe  Ibnphivi^ 
toflnto,  tmproperiy  so  termed,  commended,  (s  HoHv  I  %oMMi«fe,  « 
task  of  ^y  accomplishment ;  the  change  ctin  orfy  be  wrotight  by 
degrees,  and  by  awakening  the  pabhc  mind  to  a  dae  consideration 
Of  tiie  necMhy  of  dieciiminalSng,  k  ftitur^,  fefetmeli-i«tal^  Uliicy 
Irfid  tfttwiertt  Bbow  s  $xA  Vy  itfft  ^iblKlii^  ^McllMil  fl|fpMuMMNi% 
lioi#eirer  impoeittj^t  to  *wtiBfp  iSMi  jud^tiietflv  tibto  %<6iMit  IMMM  btt^ 
that  a  good  snbstantid  and  lasting  aftHoto  1l%iM  Hild  4li  Wfff 
into  the  mat4cet,  to  the  nftiinate  satisfaCticPh  df  f>il>te#lty,  wb«  -aife 
deeply  interested  Ifhtrein,  no  less  than  the  pveseiii  ige^  Mtead  «f 
Hie  present  evimescent  tind  peikbkig  iiirticle. 

The  Mieaoe  of  ^dbendiMrjf  bitty  m  -Wlll0A*0llMM%i  %MlQ*'^Miywioll 
applied  to  aid  the  manufiMtae  of  pap^,  }m  «Mr«o«o;gml«i 
estent  ils  snioft  tiie  invtotion  erf*  (he  HMehintiry  biftife  vpdtoMi  oil 
For  giving  a  ddicate  whiteness,  and  a  profttftble  weight,  to  papw 
made  from  rag  of  an  inferior  ^juatlity,  even  earthy  substances  have 
been  rescm^d  io,  and  with  this,  and  "Varieue  a|i|dioatione  of  the 
uaA^ik^'ibTm  i^'^,\n^ki^t^  to 
aippefifllliee^>ii*lAiowy  artiole  is  mow  prodvoed,  ft*  4Vbicb  tiHSiH  lite 
use'  it,  or  those  who  live  after  them,  will  pay  rigllt  dear.  Whifc 
piles  of  quire-stock  are  already  nearly  crumbling  to  dust  iw  ihe 
wUK^duaes  of  booksellers,  never  to  come  to  '^bt  as  boeiGS :  atnl 
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muf  a  fttlom^  dfwgiwd  mmk  Ae  libnoy  of  ki  ywieonor, 
ifld  to  deseend  m  «b  hdr-loon  to  poitority»  now  piciento  to  die 

mortified  owner  lis  elegant  print  burrounded  by  a  margin  of  tan- 
colour,  which,  in  fiome  instances,  forms,  as  it  wece,  a  complete 
icuDe  BMind  emih  faifgd ;  the  oii-vanush  in  tht  oon^position  of  the 
ink  Moui^  to  fwem  dw  iMlBrHkf ■  Iwtwen  lh»  piiiit  torn 
w»  kiid  of  liwniiipinirion,  8olKiol'4iooiw  pnated  im  ilik  spodes 
«f  paper       ocMoeiy  lufc  out  their  destined  peiiDd  fitom  om 
vacuiion  to  the  next.    A  faTOurite  love-letter  written  upon  it  wiU 
endure  but  few  unfbldiiigs  and  caresses,  and  prove  as  firs^le  a^ 
the  vows  it  coitaMH.   Indeed*  i  hav«  now  a  aanpUof  some  which 
m  m  hiittfe  m  it  hMakahmtaponWiiigcnaaed;  and,  when  ki 
UMm,  m  jwoahoaAla  doaa  As  gjrpem  make  1^  fipgnentoi 
ikBjwSk  aoatcdy  sem  to  V^aeaiufle;  nor  are  they  suiBeieBfly 
tnist\%orthy  tor  even  the  most  ordinary  domestic  purposes.  The 
plwter  gires  colour  and  weight  without  body,  and  the  over- 
dfhrarf  of  oofeur  which  it  preaente  is  a  sure  sign  that  such  an 
ulida  vift  wotm  Me      ipax  ^Smgj,  yke  an  over<4air  eompleadoii. 
fiat  a  pralty  good  pfoAt  Mat  aoenie*  both  to  die  papmnaker 
aad  the  eaiciao-wniiroe,  upon  die  many  tons  need  in  die  ooune  of 
a  year.    Tlie  cost  of  it,  which,  at  one  time,  was  three-halfpence  a 
pound,  IS  now  not  a  penny. 

The  abo¥0  vraa  written,  and  some  calcvdattoos  made  merely 
mfmimfUfwu idea  of  what  the  maohine-woridng-paper-milli  were 
4on^  wiAont  the  least  expeotaliott  dttt  I  should  find  any  one 
whowoidd  puMicly  seeond  ne  in  this  Une  of  argument;  and  I 
must  confess  tliat  I  felt  considerable  reluctance,  first  from  a  diffi- 
dence of  giving  an  opinion  upon  so  important  a  subject,  next, 
from  a  feeling  of  respect  towards  gentlemen  of  a  profession  so 
pkiiclj  oomieetod  with  my  own,  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind 
to  eoaunit  my  obaerfadons  and  Objections  to  the  public  eye* 
However,  my  diffidsnee  b  removed  and  my  objections  strength- 
ened by  a  paper  in  a  monthly  puUieation  of  some  celebrity  in  the 
scientific  world,  the  writer  of  which,  with  little  measure  of  ex- 
pression, goes  much  further  than  I  do,  and  although  I  certainly 
diasent  hom  the  imputation  implied  by  the  word  fraud,  yet,  as 
dw  fiuU&amt,  I  shaUgireaa^lnMtllrointhe  ^  Auudsof  Phi- 
losophy,-* .  - 
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•*  Frauds  and  ImperfecHom  in  Paper  mMng* — In  older  to  in^ 
crease  the  weight  of  printmg  papers,  bome  manufacturers  are  in 
the  habit  of  mixing  sulphate  of  lime,  or  s^^psum,  with  the  rags, 
to  a  great  extent.   I  have  been  informed,  by  authority  upon 
whidi  I  place  great  reliance,  tliat  Mine  paper  oonlains  more  than 
one-lbiirdiof  itswvQ^t  of  gypiiiiii,aiid  I  laleljeiaattnedaMunfle 
fduoh  bad  the  appetiancexif  a  good  pap«r,  that  00Bt«in<!id  aboimt 
tweWe  per  cent.  The  mode  of  detootmg  this  finmd  w  eztraael^ 
simple :  bum  100  grains,  or  any  given  weight,  of  the  paper  in  « 
platina,  or  earthen  crucible,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the  resi- 
duum becomes  white,  which  it  will  readily  do  if  the  paper  is 
HSized  with  gyf^tom.    It  is  certainly  true  that  all  ps^^  contains 
a  small  qnantity  Of  incombuatible  matter^  derived  fiom  aiocidental 
impuntieey  but  it  doea  not  amoant  to  more  Uian  about  one  per 
cant;  the  weight,  then*  will  indicate  the  extent  of  the  fiand.  With 
respect  to  ^e  imperfection  of  paper,  I  aUiide  to  the  sloveniy 
mode  in  which  the  bleaching  by  means  of  chlorine  or  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  is  effected ;  this,  after  its  operation,  is  frequently 
left  in  such  quantity  in  the  paper,  that  it  may  be  readily  detected 
by  the  smell.   Some  time  since,  a  button-maker  in  Biimingbaai, 
who  had  manulacturad  the  buttona  in  th^  naoal  way»  waa  anr* 
prised  to  find  that,  after  being  a  abort  time  kept,  they  were  ao 
tarnished  aa  to  be  unsaleable;  on  eearching  for  die  eanae,  be 
found  that  it  was  derived  from  the  action  of  the  chlorine,  which 
had  been  left  in  the  paper  to  such  an  extent  as  to  act  upon  the 
metallic  buttons. — ^Edit."    Annalt  of  FhHotophy,  Juiy»  182% 
No.  xxxi,  p.  68. 

This  amounta  to  precisely  what  I  had  biong^  my  own  mind  to 
upon  the  subject;  namely*  that  we  printers  were  baring  a  woraie 
article  to  work  upon,  and  the  bookadlem  and  tiie  pubbc  a  worae 

to  pay  for,  from  the  use  of  gypsum  in  paper-making.  Let  us 
see  how  the  account  will  stand  m  figures.  This  stuff  is  not  merely 
used  in  a  process  where  its  colouring  matter  is  extracted,  and  the 
residuum  let  run  off  to  waste ;  but  care  is  taken,  as  1  understand, 
>that  no  loss  shall  acoroe  of  ita  weight,  for  after  the  beating  of  the 
rag  into  pulp,  the  gypsum  is  mized  in  a  aqperate  ▼easd,  and 
added  to  Hhe  mass^  to  be  drawn  out  with  it  into  the  manhine, 
Then,  supposing  half  the  qnantity  stated,  or  l-8th  per  cent  of  tha 
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weiglit  of  maduncHntde  paper  to  be  ^  qnsntity  of  gypstim  in 
its  composition,  does  it  not  amount  to  something  like  the  cha- 
racter given  of  it  in  the  "  Annalfl?" 

Take,  for  example,  a  sheet  of  pa^  which  was  offered  with  a 
▼iew  of  ita  being  used  ibr  due  veiy  work.  The  weight  wia 
iHurked  SSIba.  price  52i.  whidi  is  about  U.  ML  per  lb. ;  lay  ibr 
Ibie  a  pmehaaer  will  have  eeven-eigfathe  or  80tbe.  lOoa.  of  wbat 
the  paper  ought  to  be  wholly  made  of,  viz.  21.  5s.  6d. ;  for  the 
other  eighth,  or  *41b.  6oz.  he  would  pay  6s.  6d,  for  what  was  not 
worth  more  than  ^^d, 

•  This  is  the  aoconnt between  the  piper  makerand  theeomamers 
in  my  tether  calcnktiop  it  mnat  be  remeBibeied  that  the  exoiee 
duty  gets  pait  of  thiB  profit^  fis.  one-eizdit  the  doty  npon  paper 

being  3d,  per  lb.,  so  that  the  excise  gets  a  duty  of  Zd.  per  lb. 
upon  an  article  originally  costing  one  penny. 

Hie  difficulties  presented  to  the  printer  in  working  thia 
nadnne-made  paper,  are  manifidd.  First,  in  making  np  hia  te^ 
mtoie:  the  dimeneiona  of  all  cnt  paper  (aa  thia  is  generalfytenied 
bj  the  men)  are  nrioos  in  the  same  qniie ;  he,  therefoie,  cannot 
mike  margin  with  any  certainty  of  the  sheets  fading  efen  and 
square,  out-and-out.  If  he  happen  to  take  a  smaller  sheet,  the 
ibre  cKige,  when  folded,  will  hang  over  the  other  parts  ;  if  he  take 
a  laiger  sheet,  the  smaller  onea  must  be  deficient  in  their  margin ; 
if  he  tike  a  medinm  siie,  the  conseqvence  is  still  no  otfier  than  a 
medinm  misohiei. 

Kezty  as  to  the  wettbg :  this  will  be  a  matter  of  some  haiard. 
and  not  until  after  the  experience  of  several  reams  will  the  wetter 
get  sufficiently  acquainted  with  each  lot  of  paper,  to  proportion 
the  wetting ;  one  dip  for  a  quire,  or  three  times  for  two  quires,  is 
generilly  quite  sufficient;  absoibing  tiie  water  Tery  rapidly,  it 
aoon  becomes  a  mass  of  inseparable  pnlp,  as  te  as  (he  water 
penetimtea,  and  will  require  to  be  taken  to  a  table  the  next  day, 
and  every  sheet  to  be  turned  over  and  smoothed  by  the  hand 
bfing  passed  over  it,  to  take  out  the  creases  and  cockles,  the 
aheet  appearing  like  the  leaf  of  a  Savoy  cabbage ;  the  heap  must 
•be  then  pressed,  and  lie  twelve  hours  mom  before  it  is  fiaily 
TtKidty  for  wockmg. 

At  press,  to  a  man  careful  of  his  work,  more  difficulties  arise : 
some  of  the  machine-made  paper,  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
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wM/inM  beHiitt  iMwniitimL  and  from  the  fgmi  pntwm  iwriwutily 
applM  to  give  it  m  $m90lk  fcce,  to  iwJiy  bo  adeqaile  whuhmiw 

left  into  which  printing,  or  impweeion,  oaa  be  fiimd ;  it  is  mm 
surface-eoloiiniig ;  consequently,  the  ink  on  the  surface  of  the 
type  becoines  spread,  above  its  proper  dimensions,  on  the  paper> 
producing  a  Blunod  or  ragged  appearaaoe ;  to  this  it  may 
MidodL  thttt  tfit  iMBDef  itt  whkii  vMhiM-^nfttlo  poytir  is  Mied^  is 
•■lciJ»tfld«wit  eftct— B|y  to  miiiifc  aay  alMoif tM  of  eitlior 
wimIi  or  colouring  motlerof  thoiok.  Ib  tlie  oM  woy  of  paper* 
making,  by  tub-sizing,  the  substance  used  as  size,  as  has  lately 
been  stated,  is  made,  by  the  usual  process,  from  parchment- 
oiittnigi^  okini,  lUL  umL  thiiw  gOBafa%»  in  such  a  manaer.ao 

to  tiM  pifer  UmiMM  ond  tKwrity,  the  new  pmeiB  ao 
•Qch  oohoMKo  noold  OBfiiar.  T%iB«H»|8apioiiiolaoi»ftonitibe 
eoop-maim&etarer,— «  oompomtkMi  of  eoey  loee  aad  oiL  Tbio 
accounts,  at  once,  for  the  difficulties  above  stated  in  the  wetting 
process  of  printing,  and  the  subsequent  trouble  to  a  pruiter,  be- 
BOiiOB  the  ink  wUi  not  set.  Ail  this  paper,  ia  a  greater  or  leso 
dogne*  leeists  the  absorption  of  the  in]i«r-4t  hes  no  affiaity  to  the 
pOBipoiyl :  ihe  ink«ily  dace  elum  deep;  oetooff  aheete  Ibr  ^ 
tympaM»  in  tiho  feiteaMlioQs,  are  requusite  to  a  i^ceai  oKtanl* 
and  the  ink,  when  supposed  to  be  dry,  is  acted  upon  by  the  book- 
binder's paste-boards  and  leather  throughout  the  whole  book, 
until  one  page  sets  off  upon  its  opposite  one,  and  type  upon  type 
obUterates  each  other, — then  add  the  want  of  opaqneneae  in  the 
peperaad  yon  will  aae  the  Ml  offeot  of  naohino-aiade  paper. 
Itt  ihiiv  ie  in  eSL-odiMr  pewifeotwiMt  thoveaiieditfevenftqnelitieik 
finer  my  not  poaaeas  all  these  imperfections ;  but,  varying 
in  degree,  I  have  given  the  general  characteristics,  more  or  less 
of  which  will  be  found  in  all  machine-made  paper ;  and  to  this  I 
may  addL  wihai  I  know  will  etartle  some  great  mechamo^f  that  it 
JO  at  Jeuft  c^iwUnr  l«Ue  to  tM  inpeifiMtiQa  of  ioegnlariiy  in 
snhatanoe,  hmi  any  inattention  or  want  of  fiOMpeienl  aUU  in  the 
eMencbnt  in  supplying  it  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  matter. 
With  any  hand-made  paper ;  and  it  is  possible,  from  my  practice 
as  a  printer,  to  point  out  instances  where  paper  haa  been  aa  inte- 
gularly  and  indifferently  wrought  by  the  maohpie  aa  tt^erer  waa 
<i»inintf  ifMnleea  andaiiyrincipied  munai  opeiatiqp* 
Bet  tHtedi'ee  liMy  io<vary  in  paper^ncying  aa-ih  any  otinr 
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fkmrf,— after  the  «]re  and  Hie  toiKsfa  hm  beett  iwliUml  by  Iw—Uft^, 

TpB^,  MiUHWit  «i  «lMi  9i  Imgokaitf  I9, 

ftftlrf  eillll!!  MBM»  Iiflt6  is  'IWlill^- MNIod  tO  iUl-$nitSiilNI49f  ikt 

hand^ieve,  or  laid  paper  ;  and  to  accommodate  all  particB,  this 
fine  machine-made  paper  is  now  to  undergo  another  process  to 
give  it  an  appearance  of  the  sieTe-made  articie,  by  pcuMUAg. 
dnoiigh  flttled  viXkn,  «id  pfennig  it  into  a  nblied<-like  wppmm 

undk  tn<6  niA'tftNAlB  wttn  bcitowcril  to  gttt  <ivt  -^ffvy  |iMliule 

brr^gnltarity  or  Ttraghness  «iisittg  from  the  Whpe  ino«rid.  This  wifi 
not  be  very  conducive  to  a  ^autiful  display  of  the  type  |^nted 
npoil  it,  nor,  as  I  suspect,  to  keepittg  register  in  woriung.  How^ 
ever*  tinli,  fike  t>tlwr  fhshnnty  friH-  ktre  its  day,  and  ihm  we  shdl* 
jfeAtt3p$0  tituSB  inofe  ]gtBl  ibmd  fo  tiuil'ldiid  of  ptperwlMii  w9l 
do  ci|tHft  Jiiotikso  wbA  06fviD6  to txiokodlttv  piintoff  ond  the  puhtipil 
Kour,  after  oil  this  history,  may  reader  my  say  *  8h«ir  m, 
then,  what  paper  ought  to  be/  I  answer,  •  Look  before  you.' 
The  paper  upon  which  dns  work  is  printed  has  been  made  as  aa 
vihtt  for  reviving  a  gMmme  paper,  froai4iiieBH!i^.  1  ohiUenge  Iko 
jndgea  o£  tho  iRticlef  ^vhottto  at  lA  aeqvtinled,  u  pnotasal  neBy 
widi  the  proeeases  it  has  to  go  through  in  printing  and  hinding» 
to  ahow  any  machine-niade  paper  that  can  equal  it,  in  every  ne- 
cessary qualification ;  and  as  to  service  to  the  purchaser  (that  is 
durability),  if  that  may  be  allowed  any  weight  in  tlie  reckoning,  I 
am  certain  time  will  prove  that  the  one  will  bear  no  compahaon 
with  the  other* 

The  great  price  which  raga  acqnired  aome  few  yearn  auice«  in 
cooeeqnence  of  the  great  increaae  of  printing  and  the  paper  trade, 

induced  many  ingenious  men  to  turn  their  attention  to  discover 
other  materials  for  making  paper.  A  very  large  manufactory  was 
established  some  years  ago,  in  London,  for  straw-pf^r  at 

Mill  Bank,  by  liver-aide,  bat  the  achene  proved  abortive  and 
the  pramiaea  were  lately  dispoaed  of. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Matthiaa  Koop  invented  the  following  method  of 
making  straw-paper,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent.  For  each 
pound  of  straw,  or  hay,  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  quick- 
lime is  to  be  dissolved  in  about  a  gallon  or  six  quarts  of  river 
water.  The  hay,  or  atraw,  ia  to  be  cut  into  portiona  about  two 
tabhea  in  length,  then  boiled  in  a  cooaiderable  quantity  of  water. 
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til.  about  tm>  ipJkMH  to.a  pound  of  mileiials^  for  thiee  qiuurtm 
ofa&liour.  It  is  then  to  be  mumntUiA  in  iho  •otolkm  of  Kmaiind 
waAer-fer  five,  ax,  wwea,  or  bkho  days,  taking  caie  to  agitate  the 

mass  by  frequently  stirring  and  turning  it  over.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  lime-water  is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  the  materials  to  be 
washed  very  clean,  then  boiled  in  a  large  portion  of  clean  river 
water*  Thiapaitof  the  opeiatkmia  to  bo  repeated;  and,  for  the 
4M^of  hnpioting  the  Goloor  of  the  paper,  one  pound  of  diaaolved 
otyatfll  of  aoda,  or  pot-ash,  may  be  need  to  eveiy  thirty<Hnx  ponnda 
of  straw  or  hay.  When  the  materials  are  pressed  out  of  the 
water,  the  manufacture  of  them  into  paper  may  be  proceeded  with 
by  the  usual  and  well-known  processes.  In  some  cases,*  the 
patentee  has  thought  it  advisable  to  8u£fer  the  materials  to  ferment 
pnd  beat  before  they  were  leduoed  to  a  pnlp,  as  was  fonnerfy  the 
ease  with  the  rags  for  paper-making.  This,  however,  will  ahraya 
depend  npon  the  warmth  of  the  season. 

'  When  thistles  are  used,  they  are  to  be  cut  down  when  the 
bloom  begins  to  fall,  to  be  dried,  and  reduced  into  lengths  of  two 
inches ;  and  then  the  same  process  to  be  made  use  of,  as  has  been 
jidready  deacyibed  with  regard  to  the  straw  and  hay* 
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STATIONERS'  COMPANY, 


CHARTERS,  HALL,  0IFT8,  DONATIONS,  4v.  4v. 


SECTIOI^  yi. 

% 

The  Stationers^  Company :^Their  Ant'tquily — Their  Halls — Dcicripm 
tion  of  the  present — lU  SU^^ElevtUion— Great  Room-^Court  Roam^ 
Stock  Room^Pmnting^'-^tained  Glau^Anecdoie  cf  Alfred  amd  ike 
Filgnm  Eieape  cf.  Mary,  Quern  ^  Scots-^PortraiU^GovemtHeni, 
GmrUn,  Ormiii,  ^  ^  He  Cmpmij^  Pomtn  Jormerhf  txertUed  hg 


THB  COMPANY  on  8TATIONBR8,  or  TsxT-Wumi, 

who  wrote  and  sold  all  sorts  of  books  then  in  use,  namely, 
A,  B,  C,  or,  by  quick  pronunciation,  Absies,  with  the  Pater-noster, 
Ave  Mary,  Creed,  Gfaces,  &c.  dwelt  in  and  about  Pater-noster 
Row:  hence  wabm.  In  Uuit  neighbombood,  PateMueter  Row, 
Ckeed-kiieb  Aineo-coniflr,  Afe-D^^ 

■IhiMOD.^  This  fiifttniity  was  -of  great  imtiquity,  eien  bdbie 
the  Art  of  Printing  was  invented ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 

endeavours  that  have  been  made,  no  privilege  or  charter  has  as 
yet  been  discovered,  though  several  of  the  old  printers  are  said 
to  be  of  the  Statkmen'  Company,  nor  can  we  find  what  authority 

*  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  edition  1598,  says,  also  turners  of  beads, ' 
who  were  called,  Pater-noster  makers,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  record  of  one 
Bobcrt  Nikke,  Faier-aoitflr  maker,  and  dliien,  in  the  reiga  of  Henry  IV,  &e. 
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they  bad  granted  them,  with  relation  to  printed  books,  as  an 
incorporated  body,  till  the  Charter  of  Philip  and  Maiy  in  the 
year  1666. 

By  the  authority  of  the  Lovd  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldennen, 

the  Stationers  were  formed  into  a  Guild,  or  fraternity,  in  the  year 
1403,  the  fourth  year  of  King  Henry  IV.  and  had  then  ordinances 
made  for  the  good  government  of  their  fellowship,  as  appears  by 
a  Memorial  presented  by  the  Company  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Court  of  Aldennen,  in  1646;  in  which  they  atate  that  their 
Brotheihood,  or  Corporation,  had  then  been  goreined  by  whole- 
aome  Oidinanees  fcr  the  i^mm  of  two  hmdspd  mi  yean. 
Thus  conatitnted,  they  regularly  assembled,  under  the  goyemment 
of  a  master  and  two  wardens.  Their  first  Hall  was  in  Milk-street,* 
but,  in  1550,  they  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  a  removal  of 
their  Hall,  and  to  a  more  substantial  incorporation,  and  puichaied 
the  site  of  a  college,  called  St,  Peier'i,  at  the  south-west  comer 
of  St.  Panl'a  Chuiehyard,  and,  about  1663,  adapted  the  old 
bnilding  to^  their  own  purpoaea.  A  canaeway  led  diiecUy  lieni 
ihia  hall  to  the  door  of  St.  Paurs  Church.  The  fitting  up  of  the 
new  Hall,  which  w'4#  a  large  building,  wa$  defrayed  by  the  volun- 
tary subscriptions  of  the  ^everal  members.  Amongst  other  bene- 
factuuu^  WSfiseH  glazed  vnndout$  were  cootlibttted,  and  also  the 
WAinecoting  both  of  tho  pirlonr  and  tbi9Cmial«hMlbfir4  ^ 
or  about  1611,  the  Company  thou|^t  proper  to  remore  hom  their 
dd  Han  to  the  aituatioii  they  now  occupy,  and,  on  the  11th  of 
ApiO,  1611,  the  pnrchoao  of  Bsm«A¥BiriiT  Hoven  waa  ordered 
to  be  paid  for  from  the  stock  of  the  partners  in  the  privilege.  That 
house  is  described  by  Stow,  p.  649,  edit.  1618,  as  "  one  great 
house,  buikied  of  stone  and  timber,  of  old  time  pertaining  to 
ifikii,  Duke  of  Britaine,  Earle  of  Richmond,  aa  appeareth  by  the 
liooeda  «f  fidward  the  fiaoond.  «inoe  duit  it  was  callad  Fm^ 
MoAr  Imm,  opera  railo  Ladfipale;,  aa  belongiiy  to  the  Sariea  ef 

^  Jhe  Citaayttai  pmm  tm  hmmt  ia  Weo&ema^  Md  IIms'Ib 
Morii^II^  aad  Cae«iem'4.eoBrt^  laMlllH«M»  Ml  liAwlhellwef  Im^ 
dQB«  oa  ^  mte  of  their  oiigiaal,HalL 

t  Nie.  18  Ct  iti.  644, 645, 696.  Ia  666,  <f  «f.  is  given  Mnne  cnfimu  ftf^ 
ticidmof  all  •veil  stii4e,wijaiotelh|9(pi»  as  dethe  qywt^fne  ts  tkii 
howicr  hi  1667»  ipd  the  apenne  of  Ae  dnt  nvUU^  must  at^  W>l* 
1667. 


4  to. 
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PanlNodEe,  in  tiMtimeBof  Ricbaid  tlw  Second,  eigfitenA 
jmn,  and  of  Hcuffy  tlie  Sixi  in  the  foudemfe  yem.  it 
•llerwardt  called  Ahrngmmmy  Bourn,  and  Monged  to'  Henry, 
latt  Lorcl  of  Abwgmjetmie.  But  the  worshipful  Company  of 
Stationers  have  since  that  purchased  it,  and  made  it  the  Hall  for 
the  meeting  of  their  Societie)^  ooiiTerting  the  gtone-worke  into  a 
new  hin  fteme  of  timber,  and  app^ring  it  to  BwAk  eewioeafale  uae 
in  tkemeelvee  littve  thoiigkt  oonvement  §at  IIm  amending'  it  in 
leme  particalaia  in  wludb  it  had  lieen  Iband  de&otirpe. 

The  preceding  owners,"  Mr.  Pennant  says,  "  might  boast  of 
their  no^'&'/y,  their  successors  of  their  u^efl^A,  for  the  loss  sustained 
by  this  company  in  the  fire  of  London,  Lord  Clarendon  oon^uted 
was  not  leas  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

In  ie66»  the  Ball  ahaied  ni  tlie  4raadAil  oonflagintifln  of  Iba 
%m  of  London,  and  the  ftrat  Conrt,  Oct.  2,  after  thrt  ealanulgf 
was  held  in  Cooke's  Hall,  and  afterwaide  at  St.  Bartholomew^ 
Hospital,  in  the  Lame  Hospital  Hall.  In  December  following,  all 
the  mined  ground,  as  well  belonging  to  the  Hall  as  to  the  other 
tenements  of  the  Company,  was  oidered  to  be  oleaiad  and 
Maauredi  and  in  Mareh  1668-9,  tiie  n^eieoliontvaa  an  fturpea* 
eeeded  in,  that  the  new4ndlt  warahonse  was  need  for  the  meet- 
inga  tin  tiw  HaU  shonld  be  flnialied,  whidi  was  going  on  in  1670. 

I  have  the  opjK)rtumty  of  preserving  a  view  of  the  old  Hall,  as 
it  appeared  prior  to  its  receiving  the  present  front,  not  by  the 
oidinary  means  of  having  an  engraving  done  "  expressly  for  the 
mAf  bm  frem  a  onriona  relieN^e  real  orifprnU  hloeh  w<tfhieh, 
wMe  itftaaeata  a  wnamhlanf  a  of  the  cM  ekftation,  ftonlihea  at 
the  eame  time,  a  'e|MGimen  of  ipood-engramng  of  former  daya. 
M  any  who,  as  I  flatter  myself,  will  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  work, 
will  recognize  the  edifice  in  its  old  garb,  and  recollect  where  this 
engravii^  used  to  be  displayed.  And  having  looked  on  **  that 
fiulaie,*'  may  mom  look  on  this*'  and  viaw  it  in  ita  pmeni 
atate. 

Tlie  Company  appear  to  lunre  granted  the  Hall  for  wioua  oc- 
casional purposes;  in  1677,  to  the  t^ariah  of  8t.  Martin's, 
Ludgate,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  to  read  divine  service  and  preach 
in.  In  1684,  the  Music  Feast  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  (and  in  several 
subseqntnt^  thoogh  not  regular  years)  was  held  in  tliis  Hall.  In 
1 686  (Sept  12)»  an  order  was  made  (or  renewed),  for  the  CM  to 
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k«f6  Jflllbig  tlw  &n  Ibr  FSeuts  ttndFrnnda,  wiUi  ihit 
eonieiit  of  <fce  Muter  md  Wwdcns  Ibr  like  time  bcfing,  as  by 

order  Sept.  26,  1676.  But  the  Company  appear  to  have  been 
staunch  to  the  Established  Church,  as  in  August  1688,  the 
appUcatioa  of  a  Nonconformist  Minister^  with  the  £lders  of  his 
Church,  for  the  nee  of  the  Hell  ta  a  meethig  pboe,  vesiefueed.* 
Mm;  MaiiOouIp  the  nodehiidaloiien.of  Lctadon*  dtiiciibee  the 
•itoatkm  of  the  preaent  HeD,  ae  abnttui^'to  ihe  West  od  the  old 
City  wall,  and  separated  from  Ludgate  Street,  on  the  South,  by 
St.  Martin's  Church ;  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  houses  of  the 
Residentiaries  of  St.  Paul'e;  and  opening  on  the  East,  to  the  paeeage 
called  Stationeva'  AJikj,  oq  winch  eide  it-haa  a  pafed  ooari-jaid, 
handaonely  railed;  a  oiieidar  fligjit  of  atone  atepa  leading  to  the 
grand  entrance  on  the  left.  ThebaiiBnient  atory,  and  aoaM  odier 
parts  of  the  building,  serve  as  warehouses  for  the  Comjiany's 
stock  of  printed  books ;  and  for  the  stock  of  such  individual 
members  as  choose  to  rent  them.  Sufficient  room,  however,  ia 
menred  for  an  eteetWntkiiclm  and  other  ollicea.  The  firqnl  haa 
a  range  oflarge  aieh^wuidQwa, 'an  oinaiaeiiitel  entrance,  %  neat 
cornice^  and  pannds  cfhoireUrft  above  it*  •  A  flight  of  stepa  leada 
to  the  great  room,  which  is  entered  through  the  arch  of  a  screen  of 
the  composite  order,  with  a  pediment;  the  Company's  arms  and 
rich  ornaments,  finely  carved,  distributed  in  the  intercdumnia- 
tioiia  and  other  appropriate  plaoea.  The  roon  ia  anmnuided  bj 
odLwainacoat;  and  a  cowA  cupboard  of  ailtiq[lMongb»  aapporta 
the  Hafl  plate  on  galadays ;  at  the  North  end  ia  a  large  ardMd 
window,  entirely  filled  with  stamtd  or  painted  glass,  the  border 
and  fan  of  which  are  very  vivid  and  splendid.  Seven  compart- 
menta  are  filled  with  the  arms  of  ^ndon,  the  Royal  anna,  the 
Conqpangr'a  anna,  their  cieaty  the  arms  of  the  Cadell  fomily,  and 
two  emhlwinatic  fignrea  deiignedby  fimirke.  Thai  on  the  (of 
the  ipeetator),  ia  a'winged  fooMile  figure,  aeatod,  with  a  flaaa 

•  Moxon,  writing  in  1683,  sayi,  '*  The  priaCen  of  London,  aaMa  aad 
joumeymen,  have  every  year  a  general  feast,  which  dnce  the  leJiaikBag  af 
Stationers'  Hall,  is  commonly  kept  there."— See  the  whole  UMotyaad 
account  of  this  feast, /mm/. 

These  feasu  are  now  confined  to  such  membert  as  aie  ef  the  Livery ;  net 
reganUng  the  particubur  branch  of  the  SttUaonera'  art  and  mystery  to  arUah 
they  may  belong. 
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h  may  be  obaemd;  m-fmrndg  that 
tin*,  figure  would  ba^e  bad  a  moie  modest  and  pleasing  effeot»  if 
the  drapery  had  been  a  little  higher  up  the  body.  In  the  back 
ground  is  a  circular  temple  ;  the  whole  intended  to  be  allegorical 
of  learning,  as  the  path  to  fame  and  honour.  The  figure  on  the 
lig^t  is  also  iemale*  bat  opon  which  the  eye  and  imagination 
■My  dwdl  with  much  more  pleasure  than  apon  the  other  |^ 
•be  if  seated,  oontempbting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  while  the  whole 
seems  lighted  by  a  lamp  over  her  head,  which  throws  a  warm  tint 
over  the  compartment ;  at  the  bottom  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tioa: "  This  windpw  (except  the  anns  and  crest*  of  the  Company, 

*  IlaisMMMiesMm  ^dooMif  tbe  aoemaey  of  ^  asMrtkia  nlatfw 
t»lkChsrt;  al  loait  aseorfiag  te  thtf  Imrs  of  benldrf.  Sooa  after  ^ 
/iamytniea  of  tiie  Goanpaoy,  hi  ISW,  anaorial  bsariags  were  granted 
Ij  lirGabertDethick,  (KsrMr,  wUeh,  at. a  saboeqiwat  heraMkr  Ykitatkm, 
is  Sept.  16S4  (Adam  Itlip  bcfaig-  thea  master  oC  the  Company)  were  again 
moM  ia  the  Heralds'  College,   The  blasoa  is  ae  foDowf :  Awmn,  m 

•  linvw  keiween  iHne  MiUa  $ritk  /cwmv  satf  deqw  Or,  «e  aigk  wlmU 
ftdw  tM  M  Mm  ^  tht  akcmi  kHwiren  Im  rom  ^  the  fUM  hurhei  mi 
miki  Ftrt  s  is  ehie/,  the  nfi  of  tke  em  iuuing/yem  «  ehud  proper,  ISlMvis 

•  im(lmniii^terepmmimiel^^(riij  diij^yed  ArgeMwUkeHetiemOf, 
Mttkrkthsgmithj  eir  G.  Ded^  la  1566.  norea  oeeeeion  of  the  reeoid 
«  At  fUlMioa  of  l(i84,  is  there  aay  BMatfoa  of  erest  or  lupportcis.  Mr. 
WeMi  (Aaoodolcs  of  18th  Cent  vol.  iS.  p.  567)  deecribes  the  creet  thai* 
"^testmalhySliihle,  open,  proper,  clasped  aad  gandihed  Or.  Motle— 
t^m^  Dmekd  tmmt     mtermm.^  Aad  this  was  aeed  eter  the  anas  si 
Usheelef  the  aaaaal Usti  of  the  Company  dowa  to  die  year  1789.  The 
twvedweilt  ahoat  ^  Hall,  and  ^  compocitleB  oraaaMace  oa  tte  condoe  aad 
cdtt^  af  tto  Coart-rsom*  are  r^otitions  of  the  eame,  sonaoiuitsd  widi  aa 
eeitaa  cvowas  and  tin  aadeat  sQier  badge  and  staff  of  etale  hone  by'Oe 
hedbhHtiUsUiilewidiaerewaasacre6t,  butlhsreaot  been  aUetodad 
eafaadMritjaader  whi^  either  the  crest  er      sapporten  wore  aeeamod. 
Equally  Mtes  has  been  my  eadearoar  to  aieertda  tiw  time  or  motive  for 
^  ckeaga  of  ifce  creet  le  iHe  eagle,  as  displayed  la  the  whednwabeve^Bea- 
ttBaed.ead  wUebwai  irptaeediathe  list  of  1790,  and  hi  ^  the  dnmlngs 
efAe  ems  sabssfasat  to  Aat  period.  Probably  neidiereveetaorsiqnpsrten» 
Mpg  been  granted  by  the  College  of  Arms,  they  were  adopted  and  dmaged 
•t  the  pleaenre  of      ralers  of  the  Company.  The  motto  was  faet  need  hi 
the  8«  of  1786. 

In  eearehing  after  the  creet,  I  feend  that  ^visitalloB  hi'  1634  recorded 
■bsiieComaMnSaA&of  theOdmpany:  I  ihall  give  a  fte^afaidle  dtetdief 
itse  Acre  eolend,  slihough  the  eeid  need  by  the  Company  is  only  the  srsMb 
•eebeiadceeiibed. 
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which  for  their  excellence  and  antiquity  it  has  been  thongM 
adviseable  to  preserve),  was  the  gift  of  Thomas  Cadell,  £fl<l** 
Aldermaa  and  Sheriff  of  London." 

A  spadooB  galleiy/for  imuio  and-  spectators;  under  wfaicfa  is 
tlie  entrance  to  the  Hall 'at  the  South  end,  appeals  sappoited  in 
front  hy  the  finely-camd  oak  screen  mentioned  in  page 

A  door  on  the  West  side  leads,  through  an  anti-room,  to  the 
Court-room,  a  superb  apartment,  with  four  large  windows. 
The  arched  ceihng  commences  on  a  composite  cornice,  and  the 
onuunents  in  stucco  on  it,  are  Teiy  elegant.  At  the  West  end, 
over  theMaater^B  chair^  is  BCr.  West^  paintiiig*  (preaented  by  Mr. 
BoydellX  of  Alfted  the  Gieat  dividbig  his  kal  loaf  with  the 
pilgrim.f  The  beauty  of  the  females,  the  benevolent  ptecid 
features  of  Alfred,  and  the  regret  expressed  by  the  infants  at  the 
loss  of  their  food,  are  well  known  to  the  public  through  the  fine 
print  engraved  from  it  by  Sharp. 

On  the  left  of  this  p^ting  is  a  pcurtiaii  (by  Sir  Wm.  fieachey), 
of  William  Strahan»  Esq.  naaleriif  the  Company,  1774." 

•  One  of  Ids  esrUstt  ptrfowMacei ;  I  hMvteealdd,  tboatthslhM.. 

t  While  the  Dmes  neM  fsvigiog  aU  U/tatt  thesit  Alfred^  frtth  a  sasdl 
company,  ntteslBd  to  a  Utda  iasecsniWa  Sdaad  ia  Senwnsiihkt,  cbDbA 
Alhdaey;  wheve hk iint hMAntioa itaij  to  boild a  IbilNist  AMMrhaalltt^ 
wsidsnofed hli lunily,  wlisis  iscarity gana Matte mtt nakm  co— i. 
Thepiiaci|Mliaeoiif«nieafie1w>lsbsareduBd8rinttiiMm  mm 
from  a  Mareity  of  proviikMM.  It  hKpfm&it  oas  dsy  as-  ha  wasMdlaf*  thrt 
he  HmumI  luiBMlf  dfatuM  by  a  pear  pilgcim,  ivho  wSA-  tta  gwitit 
ssnmtasM  begged  for  iKnaatMag  to  Mrtisify  his  hanger,  fin  hnaMM  Vug 
(whote  stkadmli  had  bsea  seat  oat  hi  narchaf  feed),  csUadtoElsaMK 
and  teqMed  her  to  rttfflve  the  laiMnMe  obrfoct  wMi  a       oi  w^  JMtb 
there  reaniaed  ia  tin  fort;  the  queea  findiag  oaly-aiie  loaf^  liM|^itti» 
AIM*  bat  at  the  ssme  tfane  repreaentad  to  hhn  ths  dfattauss  thatthetoay 
waold  be  diifca  to  ahonU  the  attaadants  prove  aaaaeiaaafaL  The  Ikg, 
hoarefer»  aot  detarrad*  bat  rate  r^oidng  at  tUa  arial  of'  Ida.  bnawaiiyv 
dIHdad  the  ]eaf«  and  gave  to  the  poor  Ghiiatiaa  half  of  it:  raaaaliaf  the 
qaemiviAtiiiapioaareieetfan«  "Thai  he  irho  ooald  fifed  Ate  theaaaad  fMa 
flfe  hNKvea  aad  two  flshes,  coaU  auke,  if  it  afaoald  so  pkaae-UaiV'the  balC  «C 
a  leaf  aaflloe  fw  more  thaa  their  aeoeialtiess''  the  pilgrim  departeds  tfae 
UagresoaMdbiaatBdies}  and  felt  a  aatialhetion  that  emr  raaalta  tnm  haaaa 
ftceat  actions.  Hie  attaadaala  rr^naad  itlth  a  vaat  qmtity ef -Aah^  iMoli 
gfoaiiy  eaooai«gedthakiaf»  wdpatUmafoa  thoae  glerioas  naMMass 
which  reitored  the  laatre  of  the  Suoa  dUidcm. 
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Oi      fi|^t  (by  Mr.  Owen),  of  "  Andrew  Strahan,  Eaq.  M.P. 

On  the  right  of  the  chimney-place  is  a  portrait  (by  the  same 
artist),  of  **  Sir  Wiluam  Domvillb,  bart.  master  of  this 
Cavpuiy  in  1804,  loid  myor  of  London,  1814;  in  the xobe in 
wluoh  be  lode  befaie  hb  royal  faighnew  the  prince  regent,  the 
capmrof  Rmsia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  other  illus- 
trious personages  who  dined  at  Guildhall,  18th  June,  1814,  and 
again  before  the  prince  regent  attended  by  both  Houses  of  Parha- 
mait,  to  St.  Paul's  cathednJ,  on  the  p^il>^K-  thankiigiTing  for 
petoo,  7th  Joly,  1814. 

On  llhe  otlMr  aide  of  Ae  cl»uiey-plaee  a  portrait,  pointed  by 
GfAvm,  The  history  of  this  picture  is  rather  curious.  It  was 
originally  much  larger  than  at  present,  and  contained  a  consider- 
able portion  of  allegorical  flattery ;  however,  in  order  that  the  two 
pietuw  abonld  eonrespond  in  eiae^  thmt  of  AJdennen  Boydell  has 
bett  oeuidenbly  diminiahed  in  tbe  loirer  putt  most  of  the  alle- 
gory  painted  oat,  and  filled  up  with  subject  more  appropriate. 

A  door  opposite  to  and  corresponding  with  that  on  the  west 
side  leading  to  the  Court-room,  opens  to  another  large  and  con- 
venient room,  denominated  the  Stock-room,  in  which  the  trading 
bmrineee  of  the  Company  is  transacted,  the  dividends  paid,  and 
the  overflowing  oompany  fiom  the  HeU*  on  days  of  feasting,  ac- 
cwmmodaled.  It  is  oraaiMntwi  with  tbe  fidlowing  pictoresy  &c. 

Tycho  Wing,  This  celebrated  composer  of  abnanacks  is  repre- 
sented as  possessing  very  lively  and  expressive  features,  which 
are  well  pcunted,  and  with  considerable  wannth  of  colouring.  His 
rigbt  band  leats  on  a  celestial  apheie,  hie  eolbr  ie  opoi,  and  a 
looae  ds^ieiy  oofen  hie  ahoiildeie. 

A  aeaioe  engraving  of  bki  lelatiop,  VmemU  Wmg:  another  of 
IMfy,  the  astrologer. 

Portraits  (size  of  life),  of  Mr.  Richardson,  author  of  Pamela, 
&c.,  and  his  lady. 

PiinlB  of  Earl  Camdei^  and  of  Alfred,  fiom  the  painting  in 
tbe  CSo«i>rooni. 

An  exceedingly  good  poftiait  of Matt.  Prior,  ob.  1721,  atat. 
57 the  features  fidl  of  animation  and  ▼ivacity. 

A  companion  to  the  last.  Sir  Richard  Steele;  the  picture  of 
Steele  exhibits  a  large  man,  inclined  to  corpulency,  with  handsome 
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(lark  eyes  and  brows,  with  a  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  tod  his  eolkr 
open.  They  were  formerly  part  of  the  collection  of  Edward  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  were  painted,  it  is  believed,  by  Kneller. 
*  A  half  length  of  Bishop  Hoadly,  in  excellent  portrait^  given 
by  the  wiU  of  Mra.  Beata  Wilkiiu;  in  1773,  acoonliiig  to 
deeire  of  her  husband,  who  said  his  (the  bishop's)  principlei 
were-  founded  on  the  Gospel ;  that  he  was  a  true  Protestant ;  and 
had  always  been  a  firm  friend  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  religious  and 
vtvil,"  directing  her  executors  to  cause  it  to  be  framed  in  a  hand- 
Bdnie  manner,  to  be  pat  u|p  in  aome  oonqpicnoiis  pairtof  Stationers' 
Hall.  The  bishop  is  habited  in  his  lobea,  aaPralate  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  He  appears  to  have  been  more  than  aixty  when 
the  painting  was  made,  and  has  pleasant  features,  shaded  by  a 
moderate-sized  powdered  wig. 

'  At  the  East  end  of  the  room  is  the  bust  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  under 
whioh  is  a  bmaa  plate,  thus  insotibed,  in  his  own' wdds,  in  ooii> 
Ibimity  to  a  wish  he  had  many  yean  befote  commnnicatad  ts 
hia  partner: — 

•  ■  To  the  united  Munificence  of 

THE  COMPANY  OF  STATIONERS, 
and  other  nnmerous  Benefiu^ton ; 
who, 

when  a  calandioas  Fire,  Jan.  30, 1712-13, 

•    •       had  in  one  night  destroyed  the  Efiects 
of  William  Bowyer,  Printer, 
repaired  the  loss  with  unparalleled  Uumani^ : 
William,  his  only  surviving  Son, 
>  bemg  oontinned  Printer  of  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

by  his  Father^B  Merits, 
and  the  indulgence  of  three  Honourable  Speakers  ; 
and  appointed  to  print  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords, 

at  near  LXX  years  of  age, 
by  the  Patronage  of  a  noble  Peer; 
struggling  with  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  ooinld  not  be  vspaid, 

left  this  Tablet  to  suggest 
what  worn-out  Nature  could  not  express. 

Es  Voto  nitRMd  Optiini  Amidnuni 
Poni  Lttbenter  Guiarit  diens  Defuictas 
J.  Nichols,  M.DGC.IiXXVin. 
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Archbishop  Chichley,  the  venerable  Ibiiilder  of  Ail  Soul's  Col- 
lege, a  fine  old  picture  on  board. 

A  portiait  of  **  William  Bowyer,  Pnnter,  bom  Jfdy/  died 
Dee.  27, 1737." .  He  had  been  mutj  yean  a  Taliiable  member  of 
the  Company  of  Statkmen,  and  appeoxs  to  hare  been  a'pleasant 
round-faced  man.  •  i 

Robert  Nelson,  bom  June  22,  1656,  died  Jan.  10,  1714-15-" 
The  .excellence  of  this  pious  author's  life,  evinced  by  various 
admonitory  pahlicatioiia,  gate  his  featnns  gieat  placidity,  which* 
added  to  their  hcanty,  has  enaUed  Sir  Godfrey  KneUer  to  piesent 
ns  widi  a  most  engaging  likeness. 

On  the  East  side  of  the  Hall,  over  the  steps  leading  to  the 
room  last-mentioned,  is  a  large  picture  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
escaping  from  Lochlevin  Castle,  by  the  assistance  of  Geoige 
Donj^ass,*  painted  by  Graham,  presented  by  Mr.  BoyddU.  Of 
thia  painting  Maloohnf  says,  All  eontemporaiy  anthors  agree 
in  ascribing  to  Mary  the  utmost  beauty  of  countenance  and 
elegance  of  shape  of  which  the  human  form  is  capable.  Her 
hair  was  black,  though,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  age, 
she  firequentl^  wore  bonowed  locks,  and  of  difSsient  oolouis ; 
her  ej9B  were  a  dark  gr^,  het  oomplezioii  was  ezquiaitely 

•  Thert  was  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin,  a  youn^  gentleman  called  George 
Douglass,  the  brother  to  her  keeper  j  he  was  uut  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
a^e.    To  him  she  paid  a  flattering  attention.    Her  engaging  manners,  her 
misfortunes,  her  beauty,  her  smiles,  won  him  completely  to  her  interest.  She 
opened  her  miud  to  him  ;  and  even  insinuated  that  she  might  tender  her  hand 
as  the  reward  of  his  service  and  fidelity.    His  heart  was  big  with  love, 
gcnerority,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure,    liy  hi.s  means  she  corresponded  with 
her  friends,  and  prepared  them  for  her  cnteq)rize.    Upon  the  second  day  of 
May,  1568,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  her  keeper  was  at 
•upper  with  his  family,  George  Douglass,  possessing  himself  secretly  of  the 
keys  of  the  castle,  hastened  to  her  apartments.    He  conducted  her  out  of  her 
prison.  -  She  felt  herself  to  be  again  a  queen.    He  locked  tlie  ^r^tes  of  the 
wdc  behind  him  to  prevent  a  sudden  pursuit.    They  tlew  to  the  lake 
eatered  the  boat  that  was  in  readiness  for  tlicm,  and  were  instantly  rowed  to 
tie  opposite  shore.    There  she  was  received  by  the  lord  Seton,  %vith  a  chosen 
b«4  of  horsemen  in  complete  annour.    That  night  he  conveyed  her  to  his 
at  Xiddrc,  in  West  Lothian,  she  rested  a  few  hours,  and  Ml  out  for 
Hiaiilton."    Stuart*»  Hut.  of  Scot.  8vo.  i.  298. 

f  Londimm  Redhritmrn,  vol.  iv,  p.  d^b. 
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fine,  her  hands  and  arms  remarkably  delicate,  botfi  as  to 
shape  and  colour;  her  stature  was  of  an  height  that  rose  to  the 
majestic.  '  No  man/  says  Bcantome,  '  ever  beheld  her  person 
'without  admiration  and  lo?e;  or  will  read  her  history  withoaft 
*  wiROw/  There  is  litUe  to  pniie  in  this  effivt  of  Mr.  QnhMtm^% 
pencil,  who  has  totally  iailed  in  delineating  the  beauty  of  tlie 
unfortunate  queen.  He  that  has  seen  the  portrait  of  Mary  in  the 
hall  of  the  Scottish  Corporation  in  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  will 
immediately  discover  that  Mr.  Graham's  Mary  rather  resembles  a 
■odem  tmant  Miss*  oscipiiig  flrani  a  hcwirrtiiig  iichool  witJb  a 
Sootch  eoldier  to  Gietna  Gieen^.tliali «  ^jmoa  of  n^jaitic  tamL" 


FIB8T  CHARTER  OF  THE  STATIONERS'  OOMPANV,  im. 

J%f  CaimntM  grwUtito  the  Company  ^Stationebs,  on  tke  4th  dag  qfM^, 
h  tkt  $§mr  1666,  and  in  the  JM  md  Fourth  of  Philip  and  Mary,  beini 
a  True  Copy  of  the  Original  Record  remaining  in  the  Chapel  of  the  RolUj- 
Eanmined,  and  translated  frm  the  mrigmd  L&tm  C^fg,  4y  Mr,  ffmrf 

The  King  and  Qneen  to  all  those  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  com^ 

greeting  : — 

I.  Know  ye  that  we  considering  and  manifestly  perceiving  that  several  sedi- 
tious and  heretical  books/  ])oth  in  verse  and  prose,  are  daily  published, 
stamped,  and  printed,  by  divers  scandnlous,  schismatieal,  and  heretical  per- 
sons, not  only  exciting  our  subjects  and  liegemen  to  sedition  and  disobedience 
against  na,  our  crown  and  dignity,  but  also  to  the  renewal  and  propagatinj; 
very  great  and  detestable  heresies  agMnst  the  faith  and  sound  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  holy  mother,  the  chorchjf  and  being  willing  to  provide  a  proper 
remedy  in  this  case. 


•  TIm  flaUowing  wtracti  from  thdr  Recardi  will  show  the  expenic  of  obUiaiOf  tUs 

*'  TlMdiiigiil«|dBOUteforour  Corpontloa. 
f»wt^  thrfim  Ifii  wif  Hup  ofwgtatolMtbwytwMtinmd  liy  th>  ayngeaad 


Ma>cst]c'9  Highness          -  .             .             •             •             •  -OlSQ 

Item,  for  tb«  iygned  and  the  prevy  Mil*  -            •            •            -  -SSS 

nan,  for  tbeg^wticik  •            •           •  • 

llm,  fbr  the  wrytynge  and  inrolyn(re  •            •            •            •  *800 

Itm,  fbr  «n,  laoe,  ind  nuunenadoo  •             -               -             •  «084 

Item,  to  the  clerka  for  expctlycion  •               •             •             *  «0]lS# 

Iten,  ior  lynnjrqge  and  for  the  ckya  •           -            •  • 


0  14  f 
SI  1  • 

+  T>i  v-rre  the  regulation!  of  a  Catholic  princess ;  but  an  equal  authority  wx';  given  hy  her  PrctejianJ 
•uoceHon,  who  miut  oHtainly  have  bad  a  tctt  diffltecnt  oikliiioo  of  tedtUout  and  htntkai  book$.  Niol. 
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.p..  «l  our  4»«B#pMial  fikfeur,  eexttiA  kamrkdgi^  tad.  neve  modon* 
4liiillifi»^eid  gnal  for  miiielfefl«  oqr  hdn  and  enooeiion  oCtlie  abov»> 

■■tiniMll  UTIIITTII,  Til  Or'-T* — ^-tAA.i  la^^^^  ^ 

TaiMue  DooBmLkT  (MiMlM> 

John  Cawood,  Hbnrt  Cokb  (Keepers  or  Wardens) 

CThe  Eraemen  or  Conunooftlty,  94  nimett),  • 

iMpw  if      BJiMy  er  art  of  »  etaitiaiiBr  of  our  dty  of  London*  and 
■Ml  tkaoofC  tljiet  fiomhesoefiprditbeyaMy  be,  iadeed»iiu4»aiidjiB^ 
tiiebedyefiiwlfforotort>adoiieioeieiyceipoiitedfQcefer<wi<hoiieiaeitt^ 
iiri  tno  iMifmor  waidgBi,  inlbe  lodety  of  the  laiiie  mjiteiy  or  art  of  « 
UMImmt  ef  tkre  dty  afnwaaW,  and  that  they  OMtf  e^foy  a  p«i|^it«al4RW- 

BLMlfinrlhar,  Weof  ov  own  apedal  hmm,  evttkk  lamMgp,  and 
»wewHiia»4ofcy  theeepweairteoidaiBy  ereate,  erect,  laalM^  and  canrtitiUe 
Iheaftieaiid  Tkeiiwi  Dodkwnqr  tlie  nailer  of  tin  aaae  nytteryor  art  of  n 

iiili— g  Ji#  Aai  alSn— rftT  faf  — m*  umwt  matMnAtu*  ,   ml  thO  afiDmiSd 

MnQMoadudHenfyCoQkovtkekeepen  orwaideuof  the  wnenyileiy 
•rarttf  aiitieBer,  of  tin  afomaid  city,  one  year  met  eoiohvs  and  ire 
hr  ftcn  nraf  mfi  do  make,  create.. and  oonedtnle  the  fnroirid  Binntv-fiHU* 
|HMni  die  eeinmnalty  of  tin  aaid  nyitery  or  art  of  the  dty  aloceiaid. 

nr.  Aad  fiHTther,  Wo  otdiint  create,  erect,  anke^  and  oonatitttte^  by  tee 
miiiti.  mfameatid.  nailer  and  kemen.  or  wdens  and  ooaunonaltv.  em 
lldy,  indeed  and  nane,  cf^heandm  forerer,  end  one  eodety  for  ever  oor- 
fnMe  with  c^M.oiBcttr  and  two  kecpen  ornardene  and  the  eonmonalty  of 
^nannyeteiycf  ait  of  netationer  of  the  city  of  London  aforeieid.  And 
m  do  lani^rale  the  eene  aneter,  keepcrip  or  wardene  and  oonmonalty,  and 
l^ttan  fmnfe  wo  do  nelly  lad  lUly  will,  gian^  create  erect,  ordain, 
wtkitp  dedaie»  and  oonititnte  the  eaid  neater  and  ke^peii,  or  wardeni  aad 
CMVMnnl^.  n  body  corponte^  to  oentinBe  finr  «i«r,  by  dn  neon  of  the 
nmnandhecpawb  <v  wardene  and  commonalty  of  thenyatery.or  art  of  • 
4Miw  cf  thn  city  of  JUndon :  and  .that,  the  leate  nutter  and  keeper,  or 
JWdaae  and  cwnmiwalty,  nay  fimn.henceforth  have  npeipetnalmiceeMion: 
Md  thai  the  aaaeler  and  heepewp  or  wetdena  and  commonalty,  and  their  ene- 
iNnnl(Br«e«r  nay  bo  etgM  intidod,  and  called  by  the  name  of  the  natter 
mdheipen^nrwaideniMidcennonaltyof  dw  myeteryor  aitof  nitationer 
cf  tihedtyof  U»doB:  and  that  th^ony  be  able  to  pleed4md  to  be  in- 
ylwdtd,  to  anewer  aad  to  be  encwered  by  that  name  in  all  aad  eiainlar 
.nntari,ertte»  apKl  plainte,  acdoni,  demands,  and  eanaef,  before  any  of  qpr 
JMiei  Mdjnatieca  whoenoemr  In  any  jeonrte  or  pieces  whataoever:  end  that 
Ihsynay  hma  *  ccaunon  seel  to  amva  and  to  be  used  for  their  a&tis  and 
bpdneni  and  for  the  seattng  of  all  and  sii^pdar  their  deeds  and  writings  any 
wise  UHkhi^f  or  conceniag  their  aflhin  andbniiness. 

V«  And  that  dm  saan  master  and  .kespen,-  or  wardens  and  commonally, 
.aad  their  anccesier^  aiiqffirom  time  to  time  make^  and  ordahi,  aad  establish. 
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iar  the  good  uid  wdl  ordflrinf  and  fawndag  of  the  freeaca  »f  Ifce  forcwid 
•It  or  mystery,  tad  of  Iho  iinraidd  lodety,  oidfawiffn,  pfOviiloBf,  tad  ]aira» 
oAoB  M  they  shall  Me  proper  and  eoofcafeat. 

VI.  Phnrided  that  thoM  ofdinaaoet,  pnMmt,  «ad  law*,  be  la  no  wiee 
repugnant  or  contrtry  to  the  lawf  and  ttatnlee  of  <hii..oiir  klafdom  of  Bof* 
laad«  or  in  pnjndica  to  the  coBunonweil  of  our  nme  kingdom. 
*  VIL  And  that  the  tame  and  their  fuoceisore  for  oter  afeeniUed  and  amy 
kvvf^aadtefely,  witiioiitaioletlalionordietariMmee  ^ibm,  oridwMnor- 
•tteeemon  of  ovr  foianid  queen,  or  of  any  other  penon,  hold,  at^  oHm  at 
they  please,  hmM  and  honest  meetiags  of  theamhei  for  the  eaaeting  aach 
lawi  and  onBnoneet,  and  tramaedng  other  hueineM  for  the  benefit  of  the 
iiammyelnyorai^  andof  theiamoiociety,  and  for-ote- hmfol  caaeei  in 
theamnnerafovmiid. 

Vni.  And  timt  the  foreeaid  matter  and  keepers,  or  wardens  and  4ke  cea^ 
monilly  of  the  Mdd  mystery  or  art  of  a  itatjener^.  of  ^.fawmid'cily,  ad 
didr  anoeeteoiaf  Qr*the  ^ater  part  of  ttem  beinf  memNed  ImrfUlf  mdin 
a  eonfeaient  plaee^  may  yearly  for  ever,  or  ollener*  or  teMoaMr,  atioA  timm 
and  plaeee  within  the  told  city,  aa  they  shiUthiBk  fit,  choow  ftom 
tfaemielTea,  and  make  one  matter  end  two  keepers,  or  waideae,  of  atme 
mystery  or  art  of  a  tCadoner  of  tlie  foieidd  dty,  to  rale,  govern,  and  enpe^ 
vlte  the  foreteid  mystery  and  todety,  and  aU  the  men  of  the  tome  niytleryt 
and  their  btttlnesti  and  to  remove  and  ditplaoe  the  former  matter  and  Oe 
former  Imepen,  orwardeni,  ontof  dmeeofleea,  at  AejthaUaeebett. 

BL  And  that  if,  and  aa  often  M»  it  thall  happen  kt  aayeleolion  tiiiat  the 
matter  and  keepers,  orwaident,  and  the  foietiid  oommonalty,  are  eciaal  in 
volet,  one  part  against  another.  In  sock  an  daeliofis  that  ttwa,  and  en  oAm, 
Ae  maater  of  the  foretald  mystery,  if  there  tlrnU  be  Ann  any  master,  or  the 
upper  keeper  or  warden  of  that  myitery,  if  dmre  ahall  than  lie  wo-  aaeltr» 
mey  haia  two  Totet  in  inch  dectiont. 

X.  And  that  the  mattir  and  keepers,  or  wardens,  and  commonalty  of  the 
foreeaid  myaieiy,.  and  their  mecettors  for  the  time  being  tliaU  be  deemed-fit 
and  able  penoni  In  law  at  well  to  gire,  grant,  and  to  let  their  landt  and  ten»> 
menttt'poaiettiontt  goods,  and  chattels,  as  to  purchase,  possess,  take,  and 
receive  for  themtdvei  and  dnir  successors,  lands,  tenements,  poaaeetione^ 
goodtt  dmttels,  and  inheritances  to  be  had,  enjoyed,  and  possessed  by  theai- 
edvet  and  tlieir  tuocessors  for  ever,  the  statute  against  putting  lands  and 
tenements  in  mortmain,  or  any  other  statute,  act,  or  ordinance  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

.XI.  Provided  that  the  said  lands,  tenements,  and  inheritances,  so  to  be  pur- 
chased and  to  be  possessed  by  them,  be  within  our  said  city  of  London,  or 
suburbs,  or  the  Ubertiea  of  the  same  city  ;  and  8o  that  they  do  not  in  any 
wise  exceed  the  yearly  value  of  twenty  poundi<  of  lawful  money  of  Enp^land, 

XII.  Moreover,  We  will,  grant,  ordain,  and  constitute  for  ourselves  ami 
the  succeesors  of  our  foresaid  queen  that  no  person  nithin  this  our  kingdom 
of  England,  or  dominions  thereof,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  journeymen. 
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tenaats,  or  by  any  other  person,  shall  practise  or  exercise  the  art  or  mystery 
of  printing  or  stamping  any  book  or  any  thing  to  be  sold  or  to  be  bargained 
for  within  this  our  kingdom  of  England,  or  the  dominions  thereof,  unless  the 
same  person  is  or  shall  be  one  of  the  society  of  the  foresaid  mystery  or  art  of 
a  stationer  of  the  city  aforesaid,  at  the  time  of  his  foresaid  printing  or  stuinjv 
ing ;  or  has  for  that  purpose  obtained  our  licepce  or  the  licence  of  the  heirii 
tad  successors  of  our  foresud  queen. 

Xm.  Moreover,  We  wiU,  grant,  ordain,  and  constitute,  for  ourselves,  the 
heirs  and  successors  of  our  stud  queen,  to  the  foresaid  master,  keepers,  or 
wardens  and  the  commonalty  of  the  mystery  or  art  of  a  stationer  of  the  foresaid 
city  of  London,  and  to  their  successors  for  ever,  that  the  foresaid  master  and 
keepers,  or  wardens,  and  their  successors  for  the  time  being,  shall  very  law- 
fully as  well  search,  as  often  as  they  please,  any  place,  shop,  house,  chamber, 
or  building,  of  any  stamper,  printer,  binder,  or  seller,  of  any  manner  of  books 
within  our  kingdom  of  England,  or  dominions  thereof,  concerning  or  for  any 
bodv  or  things  printed,  atamped,  or  to  be  printed  or  stamped,  and  to  seize, 
tike  away,  have,  bum,  or  convert  to  the  proper  use  of  the  said  society  all 
fad  singular  thoae  books  and  those  things,  which  are  or  shall  be  printed  or 
•timped  contrary  to  the  form  of  any  statute,  act,  or  proclamation  made  or  to 
be  made. 

XIV.  And  that  if  any  person  shall  practise  or  exercise  the  foresaid  art  or 
mystery  contrary  to  the  form  above  described ;  or  shall  disturb,  refuse,  or 
hilder  die  foresaid  master  and  keepers,  or  wardens,  for  the  time  being,  or 
any  one  of  tliem  for  the  time  being,  to  make  the  foresud  search,  or  to  seize, 
tAitwimf,  or  bun,  the  foresaid  books  or  things,  which  are,  or  any  one  of 
wUih  Itti  been  printed  or  stamped,  or  are  to  be  printed  or  stamped,  contrary 
to  the  form  of  any  statute,  act,  or  proclamation,  that  then  the  Ibreaaid  master 
er  keepers,  or  wardens  for  the  time  bdng,  shall  imprison  or  send  to  gaol,  or 
dtiker  of  tlieaif  shall  imprison  or  send  to  gaol  every  such  person  so  practising 
mtwntMng  the  foreswd  art  or  mystery  contrary  to  the  form  aforesaid,  or  so 
that,  as  aforesaid,  the  disturber,  refuser,  or  hinderer,  shall  there  remain 
wiAont  bsdl  or  nudopiiie  for  the  space  of  three  months ;  and  that  the  same 
penoB  so  practising  the  art  or  mystery  aforesaid  contrary  to  the  said  form, 
•r  so  that,  as  aforesaid,  the  disturber,  reftiser,  or  hinderer  shall  pay  or  cause 
to  be  paid  for  every  saeh  practising  or  exercising  as  aforesaid,  contrary  to  the 
said  form,  and  for  every  such  disturbance,  let  or  hinderance,  one  hundred 
ddlfiogs  of  lawfol  money  of  England,  one  moiety  thereof  to  us,  our  heirs, 
tad  swcctMOrs  of  foresaid  queen,  and  the  other  moiety  thereof  to  the 
fawsaM  master,  keepers,  or  wardens  and  commonalty,  ftc.  In  witness 
wWreof,  tlie  King  and  Queen  at  Westminster,  May  4.  By  Writ  of  Privy 
Seal,  fte. 

Queeo  Elizabeth*  apoa  her  first  coming  to  the  crown*  by  her 
Letteis  renewed  and  cottfinned  the  foregoing  diartor/ih  the  Ibl- 
leiwing  maiiDer>ii* 
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.BSaSWAL  OY  .XSB.CBAaVXB  wt  nwA^vsB*  .1568. 

The  Queen,  to  whom  these  Presents,  &c. 

Greeting : 

We  have  seen  the  Letters  Patents  of  the  Lord  Philip,  King,  and  the  Lady 
Mary,  late  Queen  of  England,  our  most  dearly  beloved  sister,  to  the  mastav 
keepers,  or  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the  mystery  or  art  of  •  stationer  of 
our  city  of  London,  lately  granted  at  Westminster  on  the  fourthe  day  of  May, 
in  the  3rd  and  4th  years  of  their  reigns  : 

[Here  the  Charter  is  recited  verbatim,  as  it  was  granted  by  Philip  and 
Mary,  printed  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  then  confirms  the  same  in 
the  foUowiai^  wordr.] 

And  we  ratifying  and  allowing  the  foresaid  letters,  and  all  and  every  thing 
contained  therein,  do,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  accept  and  approve  them  for 
ourselves,  our  heirs,  and  succesrfors,  and  do  ratify  and  confirm  them  to  our 
beloved  Reynold  Wolfe,  now  the  master  of  the  foresaid  mystery  or  art  of  a 
stationer,  and  Michael  Lobley  and  Thomas  Duxwell,  the  keepers  or  wardens 
of  the  same  mystery,  and  to  their  successors,  in  such  manner  as  the  foresaid 
recited  charter  and  letters  do  reasonably  in  themselves  testify.  In  witness 
whereof,  &c.  The  Queen  at  WestminsteTy  on  tho  tenth  day  of  November, 
and  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 

BMide»  this  eoaftiniattoa  by  Qveen  BSMmA,  the  charter  by 

Philip  and  Mary  was  exemplified  in  the  19th  year  of  Charles  IL 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1667,  at  the  request  of  Humphry  Robinson, 
the  then  master,  and  Evan  Tyler  and  Richard  Roystoi^  the  then 
waideivi  of  the  company.  But  in  1684  Chailea  U.  gnitted,  or 
pediapB  rather  forced,  a  charter  coBtaiiiuig.aome  additioiui  which 
Ihe  then  reigniiig  mode  of  paving  the  way  to  aihitrery  power 
seems  to  have  dictated.  Such  an  abstract  is  here  given  of  this 
charter  as  will  sufficiently  show  its  nature. 

The  KING^  to  all  those  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  greeting : — 

I.  Wliereas  Kin^r  Philip  and  Queen  Mary  by  their  JUtten  Batanta  leatod 
with  their  Great  Seal  of  £ngland,  dated  at  Westminster  on  the  fourth  day  of 
.Mfty  in  the  ttuid  and  fourth  yeu^  qi  their  rnigfify  hftve  for  themselves  and  the 
heirs  and  suoeeuors  of  the  said  qveeo,  given  and  granted  to  their  beloved  and 
faithful  liegemen,  Thomas  Dodamj,  John  Cawood,  Henry  Coke*  William 
^Benhfun,  aid  to  divin  oUier  p«WMis  named  in  the  same  letters  patents,  being 
fteeieeii  of  the  mystery  or  art  of  statioacn  of  the  city  of  London  and  suburbs 
<kinof,tl»ttheyhidMili»  IM»  ud  nine,  tliaU  be  oae.body  of  OwBiclfes 
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IVMr»  aid  MS  pop^nal  society  corporate  of  one  muter  and  two  keepers, 
#r  witHy  kk  At  aodety  of  ike  same  mystery  or  art  of  stationem  of  the  city 
iiMPMU{  ndlinittliey  might  have  a  perpetual  succession. 

[Here  the  remainder  of  the  charter  is  in  the  same  maonor  redted^  in 
clauses  11.  to  XVI.] 

XVIL  Whenai  our  beloved  lul^fects,  the  maiter  and  keepers,  or  wardens 
and  cofunonalty,  of  the  myataqr  or  art  of  atrtionen  of  the  of  London 
hare  hiunbly  besought  us  that  we,  by  our  letters  patents,  under  our  own  great 
seal  of  Englaadf  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  ratify  and  confiiu  the  fore- 
dted  letters  pateBti«  «Bd  all  the  liberties,  fruichiaea,  andpfivikyet  contaiaed 
therein.  And, 

XVm.  Further  have  also  brought  us,  that  by  the  same  onr  letters  patents 
snch  proviiiona  might  be  made  in  them  that  the  fOfcniing  part  of  them*  the 
aforesaid  mailer  and  keepers,  or  wardens  and  commonalty,  of  the  myatery  or 
art  of  stationers  of  the  dty  of  Lomdqn,  and  also  the  derk  of  the  same  society 
sh<ndd  for  ^(ntuie  be  auch  penon  as  we  might  account  faithful  and  obedient 
to  lib  ov  hcifa  and  inccMiOW ;  and  that  after  the  dection  of  all  sueh  penooa 
laio  any  place  of  goFemmeait  la  the  society  ajMeaaidt  iodi  perm  upon  joat 
eoBplaint  to  be  made  to  ns,  our  heirs,  and  to  ovr  aneoenors  in  our  conndl, 
mi;^ht  be  liable  to  be  NOioved  by  an  order  of  our  coundl :  and  that  they  shall 
hnmediateljthereiipoiipioeeed  to  the  election  of  Mine  other  fit  penon  in  hia 
or  their  place  or  places. 

XDL  We»  Aerefore^  niHinf  and  dedring  the  aafety  of  our  beloved  toldects, 
mailer  and  keepers,  or  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the  mystery  or  art  of 
mtfonui  of  the  dty  ef  London,  do,  of  onr  ipecial  grace,  certain  knowledge, 
and  mere  motion,  for  us,  onr  hdrt,  and  snccenon*  iitify«  dloWy  approve  and 
ooninn  to  tiie  foresaid  master  and  k^pers,  or  wardens  and  commonalty  of 
the  mystery  or  art  of  stationers  of  the  dtj  of  London,  and  to  thdr  successors 
for  ever,  the  fonaaad  fore-recited  letters  patents,  and  all  and  singular  the 
concessions  or  grants,  liberties,  pflvilcgeBy  franchises,  and  immunities,  speci- 
fically contained  in  the  same  letteis  patenti  oader  the  providooa  and  regnla- 
lisns  mentioaed  lierealler  in  theie  our  letters  patents. 

These  nnjiitt  and  IHegal  additione  were  all  anbaaqoenliy  re- 
pealed and  declared  null  and  void  by  a  special  act  of  parliament 
in  the  second  year  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  (1690) ; 
which  act  again  absolutely  confirms  the  Ofigioal  charter  by  Philip 
and  Maiy,  in  the  following  words  >— 

And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesdd,  that  all  and  every  of  the 
seicnd  companies  and  corporations  of  the  sdd  dty  shall  from  henoeforth 
siMd  and  be  incorporated  by  such  name  and  names,  and  in  sndi  sort  and 
aaaner,  as  Ihey  respectively  were  at  Ae  time  of  the  nid  judgment  given,  and 
osery  of  them  are  hereby  restored  to  all  and  every  the  lands,  tensmMti,  heie> 
dtauncnts,  rights,  titles,  estates,  liberties,  powen,  privileges,  preoedflBciei» 
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aad  tamiuMM,  wliidi  dieflawlUly  hidaiid  the  tine  of  gi? 

Hn  Mid  jw^meat;  lad  that,  m  weU  dl  •nrraodefB,  u  diHten,  Men 
patent!,  ind  graoti  lor  new  inoefpontiBf  eay  of  the  nSd  compouee,  or 
touddog  or  concerning  aiiy  of  llwir  libeitiei»  priidlegee,  or  fruidiisei,  node 
or  granted  by  Hie  nid  late  King  James,  or  by  the  taid  King  Charies  the 
Seeond,  iinee  the  giving  of  the  nid  jodgmeat*  ahaU  be  void»  and  are  hereby 
declared  null  and  foid»  to  all  intenti  and  pmpoeea  whatioever.  2  W.  &  Bf. 
lew.  1.  cap.  8«  §  14. 

Thus  the  charter  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1556,  renewed  by 
Elisabeth,  1669,  exemplified  in  1684,  and  confiimed  by  Wiiliem 
and  Mary  in  1690,  is  the  existing  charter  of  the  Stationers* 

Company. 

We  shall  now  giye  a  copy  of  Uie  Grant,  or  Constitution,  which 
made  the  STATIONERS  a  Liybry  Company  of  the  City  of 

London; — 1660. 

UENSELL,  JVUyok. 

Jo^  1*  die  Feibraarii,  anno  aecondo  DoadMs  EUrn  R^gina,  &c. 

It  wai  tids  day  ordOed  and  agreed,  at  the  earnest  suit  and  prayer  of  John 
Gawood,  and  ^vets  other  said  persona  being  freemen  of  this  city  in  the 
ftUowiUp  of  the  stationers,  that  the  same  fUlowship  from  henceforth  shall 
be  pemdtted  and  suffered  to  have,  use,  and  wear  a  liveiy  and  Uveir^^luiod  In 
snch  decent  and  comiy-wise  and  order  as  die  other  companies  and  fdlowihips 
of  this  city,  after  thc^  degrees,  do  commonly  use  and  wear;  and  that  they, 
thesaid stationers,  shall  cause  all  such,  and  as  many  of  their  said  fellowship  as 
conveniently  may  be  able,  to  prepare  and  make  ready  the  same  Uveifea  with 
speed,  so  that  they  may  from  henceforth  attend  and  vnat  upon  the  lord  mayor 
of  tills  fSitjt  at  all  common  shews  hereafter  to  be  made  by  the  dtiseaa  of  the 
city,in  audi  andllke  manner  and  soite  aa  the  other  dtiteas  of  the  said  dtie,  ia 
inch  and  lyke  manner  and  sorto  as  the  other  dtiaens  of  the  said  dty,  for  the 
honour  of  the  same  dtye  so  long  tyme  past,  have  done,  and  yet  dayley  do,  as 
oeeailoii  shall  require. 

STAm-CBAMBBS  OBCBBES  FOB  BBOISTBT,  BB8TBICTION,  AND 

GBNSOR8BIP  OF  THB  PBE88. 

Decreet  of  the  Ijords  in  the  Star-chamber,  touching  PriiUrrx,  Stationert,  8(C» 
23  JuhU,  Etiz.  28,  i585.    Orden/or  them  sent  to  Archbiih»p  fflutgift. 

Whereas  siadrie  decrees  and  ordinances  have,  upon  gtave  advlGe  and  deli- 
beration, been  made  and  published  for  the  mpmssing  of  such  gnatenen^lien 
and  abuses  as  of  late  (most  men  in.  past)  haue  been  comnionl|0  used 
and  paclised  by  diveiae  oontemptnonse  and  disoiderly  penoos,  piofesdng  the 
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Mte  or  Bbierie  ol  priiitiaf  and  tdlhig  of  boolnj  wU  yat,  noCwitliMttdii^ 
IfceiiidtbttMtudeiumBitiw  are  nothings  abated,  but  (atiafoaad  by  ezpe- 
ilaae)  doa  nthcr  m»  aid  nora  lacwMa^  to  tha  wilM  and  iMaiftat  bnaek 
aad  ioanaipt  of  tiw  laida  otdiaaiioai  and  daciaeiy  to  tiw  gnat  dbptoanoa 
■ad  uftaaaof  qpieaBV  moata  aiedleDt  nu^fartias  by  reaiaa  wliaraof  tua- 
diie  iataktiMa  oibaees,  tnraUoi*  and  diatiiibaacei»  baia  bappaaadt  aa  iraU 
ktbecbnidi  aa  in  tba  «ifik  gavanuMBt  of  tfM  ilrta  iyid  oonu^ 
mbae,  wfaidi  teem  to  bafa  gnmen,  baeama  tbe  paynet  and  penahtes,  con* 
teyaed  and  aatt  downe  In  An  tame  oriinanoea  and  decreei,  bare  been  too 
Hi^tandoBalliiBrttaeoiMcllon  and  pndibnMnt  of  lo  gftofMua  and  bayw 
wmm  uitu  !■;  Md  io  Aa  bftndwi  and  malaibetaia  in  that  bahalfe^  bavanot 
beta  ^aiofaidypnniibadjaatlioqnalitio  of  tbdroftncM  balk  daiarfid;  bar 
'aM(|»lia,  tbflvefi»«»  of  bar  moilo  godlia'and  gradona  di^podcbm,  being 
eenfUtbat  apeadia  and  doe  rafonnadonlM  bad  of  the  abiues  and  dieofdert 
rfwiMid,  andibataBpawoniaiingorprofeMipglbaartgytiada^arniy'itBria 
of  printing*  or  aailing  of  bookfp  abonld  ftwa  banaafDffdi  bo  folad  and  dinetad 
ibtwin  byaono'eerloyn  nd  kaawan  rdaa,  or  OKffinaaoai,  nblcb  sbonld  be 
intfalabBo  kept  and  obfarvad*  and  M  bradm  and  oUbndaia  of  tba  sanM  to 
baiofmly  nad  ibiipiiapadibod  and  oometad»  batbe  atrayfly  cbaigod  and 
leqaiiad  the  moat  retwend  fttbarin^kMi,  tbo  afdMhop  of  Caaterborie,  and 
tbar%htlmoiinblotlwkidei»andotbanof  bar  mnpeetiei  privy  conndl,  to 
aea  her  Mulaalioi  laid  moat  gincioaa  and  godlio  bitentlon  and  pnipoio  to  bo 
doHe  and  adfectoalHw  azecoted  and  aooompUahad.  HVhareopon  the  aald  mofC 
leiafend  Citiier,  and  the  wbok  preaent  iltting  in  thU  bononrable  cowite,  tide 
SSbd  daj  of  Jane,  in  iSbib  tnanty^igbtii  yeir  of  ber  m^lastiaa  reign,  npon 
grave  and  matare  ddfteratioa^  have  ordeyned  and  decreed  that  the  ordfauueei 
and  ooailitatioBa,  tnlaa  and  artldae,'  bareailar  f oOowiag,  ahaQ,  firom  baaoo> 
iBftb»byailpcrNaa,bedn]yaBdiavlalablie  kaptaadobwrvadt  aecordfaig  to 
tba  leaibr»  panpofta,  and  trae  intent  and  meaning  of  tbe  nme,  aa  they  tender 
ber  B^eitiec  Ugh  diepleaaore^  and  aa  they  wyll  annawere  to  the  contrarle  at 
UratlenDoate  peril  VidaUeat. 

laiprimia.  That  every  printer,  and  other  penon,  or  pertoai  wbataeevar, 
wUeh  at  tHria  tyme  prweat  hath  erected,  or  tet  up,  or  hereafter  ilialleree^ 
aei  ap^  baapOy  mnmtey%  or  1hm«  aaya  priatiag^pniw,  loiriQ,  or  other  faMa- 
meal^  Ibr  iiapriatiag  of  booka,  ^artea«  bafladaay  poaitrayctaree,  pi^  called 
dwaib  pnpar^  or  any  inch  mattan,  or  tbiqga  wbatioevar,  ihall  bring  a  tine 
note,  or  certificate  of  the  mide  pnuea,  or  other  printing  instnunenta  allreadie 
aveetad,*  wHUn  tenna  days  next  coming,  after  tlie  pnblicatlon  hereof;  and  of 

•  Tfam  tt  wiU  be  Mcn  that  Mr.  Pitt  fuund,  in  the  ■faominabk  Star-chamber  practice,  a  precedent  ft>r 
••Ml  aa  OMb  m. «  79.  "  Fw  the  mow  ■akfiwl  Sapptcwioa  of  Societiet  eitabliihed  for  Scditioui  and 
Ti*— iiiiitile  Purpcuo,  and  for  better  prryentinf  Treaaooable  and  Scditknu  Prioti—i,"  when  ha  Intro- 
duced the  twenty-third  and  lubiequent  cbuuea  fbr  fettering  the  pnu  by  the  terron  of  registration  of  cviry 

•ae  who  had  a  "press,  or  t)-pe«  for  pnnLing,'*  founder*  of  ty;)i',  ami  mikcrs  of  printing  I>rt'!i>e5  ;  with 
the  printc^a  name  Hpun  the  fkoot  of  every  paper,  or  ugon  the  fliM  and  lait  leave*  of  every  book.  In  ^gibU 

'•  th'j  name  of  the  dr>',  town,  parish,  or  place,  and  al»o  thciianif.  If  ant/,  of  the  sqiiM*,  itrcet,  lane,  court, 
or  plaoe  ta  which  tiu  or  her  dweUin^-houM!,  or  utual  place  of  abode  »haU  be,"  under  a  penalty  of  twenty 

pmii  fcf 'cMty  Mff,  Iftnnad  1  ind  IMImfa      to  to  inMcwd  of  ovwy  thing  ■>  jtltttA  wMi  Omk 
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up^fironltyMetotyne^wlthisMuidsftsaiirt  alter  tke  dMtiaff*  «r  tttring 
tp  Hunei, the  narter ittd  wwrfci  af thaco j^paiin  «f mAurn^,  •ftlw 
dttte  iMNiteft  ftlrthet|iMUii^f»  iifm|M^dHll«Mty«p«|MBfcflligb 
or  adbatintr  iMitb*  fludl  kM  til  «ftd  amfe  tiia  mM  prtmt,  u4  otker 

tMrt  mi  OuU       «rftar  HvdNe  ■lalhi  ifritiKminil  «iih6«l  iMyk  ar 

8.  lUn,  Thata»9«bl8ra(MM%  urtBytdNrpMioliorfflmiMwlMl^ 

tnjttma^mmf  iiiti^  thing  otnii^ 

hnOrn^  or      wKwrbt  (dtaeipt  oae  piM  in  tke  wilvwiHii  «f 

OiBkiM^  tad  cte<dhir>iB<i>i»ltoiai#«rili<ofOKftiy^ 

wobtcuneOMBivar^lM^  — y  idk  f ran  w  hilfMiial  bilan  m^Kwidi 
biitllMilllMiMalMttlMiftfncbBapttflMeofplMM^  aikit«MteirlM«ie 
orlunuef,  u  the  wMddM  of  the  td<k  Qdm^vokn  ti  BtUtemof,  for  ika  tfwtt 
beings  orm^  «ih«r  peniOQ,  m  pefMUb  ■■  fc>y  ^  thWe  wajdehft  iMIl  to 
'  thcnulo  amMinte^  itKtf  ftvn  Ijne  Cd  tyMe  toto  fwAe  mobmb  tHiM^  le 
Miidi  for  aad.vieiit  iIm  WW  I  and  tlri»iik  priaier  o^iitt^ 
ihaUataBytia»ft«Nallv«Mflnd^orinhBi«drtBM  «riiiaByateto 
fiewaraaoidiyMf  deny^  orlnipe  aacralk  aay  lOBheiniife^  <ff  Mtar  iiiiln^ 
iBiiity  ftr  ImfrlBiiBg^  upob  plyM  dhu  ewery  fisiaHi  dflbBfiaip  fai  il^f  lUa^ 
mtraiietotUiartide^  AiH  towa  dl  tte  iiiii  pmm,  and  other  priyfiiy 
rtrMneat%dtfw6dtaMla»<aiiiierfifteddelbrtoipt^  aadetoB 
aha  fttAr  Imj^fiMMiiaeBl  om  vbele  yflitt«  fHAont  bayk^  ar  ■■ymrii^*  and  ta 
be  diiabled  §w  atw  to  IseepB  ahy  ||lhitiiig  pM>n!»  or  oikv  lidrviBMt  §K 
pAxkfkug^  ar  to  be  mt^tst  mcf  pilBiiiB|pAiowiie»  etr  to  tuna  any  baMdie 
thereby*  other  than  xine^fe  to  )vailw  to  %JesnMynaft 'for  in^gaL 

3.  Item,  That  no  printer,  nor  other  perwMi  <ir  pertoni  wbtiaafe^  thathaft 
Mtt  up  anye  preiie,  or  iMttinnettt,  fof  liipiiniihg  whhhi  lixe  Bwethi  latt 
fMt,  daU  hereafter  nee,  or  occupie  the  mbm,  aoT  any  petemarfto— a  AaH 
hereafter  ereet»  or  eett  up  any  presse,  or  other  tortmmewt  of  pihi<ug»  tOl  toe 

MOM  of  the  employer  written  or  printed  thereon,  to  be  produoed  to  any  Juetioe  ot  the  peeicc  who  ahaU 

MaiOw  toMetfwHMMb  ^Ktt  Ml  w  AMBd  ftftgiMBrt  Mflf    ttudi  feMHMMK  i0  fnKrteentMMto 

conduct  mt^ht  be  perfectly  clear  of  intentknul  tnuugrcnion,  or  evulon  of  the  law,  and  cnlmlatrd  to 
aflbrd  such  a  harv  est  to  the  common  informer,  (aa  an  initanoe  of  which,  one  of  them,  tmm  M>rae  iitail- 
Tcrtcnce  or  miicooocption  of  the  printer,  taBa^fel  tfM  bW  epirit  of  renal  cspiona({e,  enlHagly  of  the 
MWpenaltiesof  SOL  each,  for  omitting  the  name  vpon ao unial  pocket-book),  that  an  act  was  paeNdllB 
1811  to  veatrlet  to  twenty-five  penaltiea,  fbr  any  one  and  theame  book,  and  enpowcTtng  tnagistraMa  «• 
milip^itf  even  to  51.  and  quarter  tossions  to  grant  still  further  relief.  The  spirit  of  the  act  wa»,  iiowcver, 
followed  up  to  the  Cavtkfcagh  artminirtratioo  in  one  of  thoee  (to  noted  ai  to  be  denomiaated,  par  ejrcel- 
Aiie4«Th0niAel^  oTDc&Uie,  -Wmta»maM laitliirt pwiHiiii ml  jiiriiiwil  of  Ma^ilirM 

COS  and  icditloni  litx<l«,"  authnririnp  the  brenkinfj  open  of  any  hou^e  sii]iyy>«r<f  to  contain  eopie*  of  any 
work  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  had  pronounct<l  to  he  a  libel,  and  to  seLee  the  whole :  but  it  went  farther 
•o  tmi  ttie  doom  of  the  poor  printer,  for  upon  any  leeand  conviction,  after  that  act  paaed  (no  matter 
how  terere  had  been  the  puntihment  tor  the  artt  oCtence)  hewaa  rcDderedhahle  tobaniahiiMBt  trota  bia 
■attre  euuiiliy',  tbt  my  tins  wMcih  Ow  enurt  In  te  dlwetlm  iwltln  CMrit  ft  to  ctdvi  ttft  l^svA 
Castlr-re^h,  In  his  tender  mercy,  denominated  "  tlmple  banUhment bat  If  Ml  dcpaitBlsdMeM  to 
dehiycd  above  iO  dap,  he  then  became  liable  to  traHtpotiallon  for  14  yMHk 
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^^B^^^^^^M  ^^^^aA^^Aa  ^^^^^^^^^  ,  ^^^^^^^  ^J^^^^mA  J^^m^J^M.  ^^^^  .  La  ^fc^Aa  ^ 

nnHPV biuhiww  n  pmnra^  nnn^  pnMm  wrano  snc'i^  m  asmm^ 
AbUsM^-  aad  liy  ilMdi  glm  «itr»  or  'MlHnHn  bvMigit  n»  lo 

tjtM  bcfa^  iMI«beMapon  OaalritTOfidiite,  ladMiwiettit,  Ibr  the  gfodl 
wnlnortiberaiaM^  to  him  itaa  — piami;  orioftnMiiilisrpilBlh^r 
cneiri,  ndMHi^i  «ii«hiilwlMi|»  siiiii  ofteB'M  nUe  wdkbliiMff 
ai  bMiop^,  for  the  tyntt  b«iiigi,  Oall  m  think  it  nqnirite  tad  canfmha^ 

■Mteraad  wwiMyfj  dMU  (iHllia  MstttiflMlffme       oiA  Ae  Mrirtnti  ti 

llht^^i^pAifttiu  ^i^P  ^^^^y  ^Nii^l^v  ^tfi^kftA^^htf^^^^  iHi^l  ^bl^^ho^p^lpif  €o^p  ^^^^  ^^^^^k^^  lidni^p^  s0flflH 

ijyffl  »eq«iw)  rfindwpwwni  bchy  ft^ee  rtitioawi,  m  far  tliqfr 

mk  lool  MkttfiMr,  diall  to  tln^i^  by  the  wMb  smlery  wwdeioi,  end 

MrirtMrtib  w  the  uon  peito  of  1]hb»  iiMi  to  hMihe  itege  airi 

ef  m  pwwBj  «  9fiaii4g4mM|'Ml'1lBttvMhiB  fonwteeft  diy« neilirfWr 

gith»eMIOB»  iMldwlofl^tlHrtoidenMlw»wHiBtoiy  Mdfi»iier«th«relthe 

kMt  of  the  Mihami  of  tho  MMo  wyrteb  ikyi-pfeMit  beliwo  tie  high 

<M— iidoio  fa  oiMOi  owAiriMtfBiL  oir  daooirttonof  thOM.  wImi— iwf  Ae 

toMa  ■wHliliopp,  orbahon^  tobo'OM*  toottowe,  ■adodmiltovtrieliiehB 

penOHOO  ^OMB  Mi  pmHMBilj  tohOMMtOT  OBdigOVCmilVO  Of  OpfOnOit  OBd 

pftatiiig-h<NMn»  oeoivding  to  tht  mm  oloetM»«&d  piemHttoiiV  «poii  po|M 
ihw  iittto  litiM  oflMiiliift  cmtmy  to  the  teim^thb  artki^  tholl  hmt  Mo 
pf«Me,  — i  koUMMUH-ftr  pMrng^  delined»  ond  mdo-mioMkmhk,  oaA 
dbooirfhirliiprfMMMStfhytitofpMbof  OMwholoyoM'^'  wllhiwrt  boylo^-oy 
maynpitoo.  IVitidpd  oBwayM,  that  thb  vtiGlo^  or  maj  AfaK  thereio  torn- 
teyned,  ihill BfltiHad to th» oAoe of 'tefBeaB^'t iBfjuHiW jriMK for tho 
•ervltooftlMrnriHe)  tpMhUthe  toM^Asg^'aidoaeas*  ahillho^^aBdm- 
fimm  Bt  the  yhiBUBO  irtl  dbfiBhlm  of  hto  n|ortig,  hto*MMa»  OBdium 
oiBs  aoB  tfiBM;  BpoBihe-deiiliof  horh^llfeiH' 

4.  Itom,  That  no  pcrton,  or  penoBO,  thali  iaiyriat,  or  coaie  tohelttpriato4» 
oroBftrbyuy  iMMitohkkBMedge,  hitp««Me,  letters;  or  other  bitni- 
BMBii,  toh*  oeeiiplBl  fm  priatlnf  of  mj  hooke,  worke,  coppk^  iBrtter,  or 
AiafwhanBetw,  except  the  MM  booker  woike,  coppie,  aMMef,  or  toy  thing, 
hBlk  hoM  heretofore  eOnied,  or  hmftir  ehoU  be  allowed,  before  the  faa- 
printiag  thereof,  imoiihig^  to  the  order  ap|Milated  bj  the  qaeoBO^e  flm|Mliei 
injMOtiaBi,  Md  he  it  eeeae  oBd  p  wMed  l>y  the  ardibbhopp  of  CeaMbuiie, 
obA  Mihopp  of  LoBdoBp  for  the  tfne  being,  or  om  of  them  (the  ipmBe^ 
■i^laBlies  piinlar  for  iOBn  epeeial  evriee  by  her  miyeaiie,  or  by  soaw  of  her 
higlMee  prifie  coBBodl  UtoWMto  appoynted ;  ead  esehe  era,  or  thai  be  prirl- 
ledged  to  pnaC  the  bookee  of  the  eonuam  lame  of  tide  raabae*  for  aBehe  of 
the  eeaw  books,  ai  shal  be  allowed  of  by  the  two  ^eefo  jaetiees,  ead  oheafo 
hBTOBs,  for  the  tyae  being,  or  any  two  of  them,  oaelye  excepted)  nor  ahall 
Uap^M,  or  casMtobo  iaqpilDied,  any  booke,  worke,  or  coppie,  agaiaet  the 
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fonm  Kod  meaning  of  any  restxBynte,  or  oriliqiWMi»  ooiteyiiid»  or.  to  be  coa* 
teynedi  in  any  statute,  or  lawes  of  tkii  reilae,  or  Sa  any  inijiiiietion  made,  or 
Mtt  forthe  by  her  majeatie*  or  her  highness  prine  coiiiimU>  or  againste  the 
tme  intent  and  meaning  of  any  liters  patents,  commiuions,  or  prohibidon«» 
under  the  great  seale  of  Englande ;  or  contrarie  to  any  allowed  ordinaunce, 
•ettdowne  for  the  good  gofanumace  of  the  Company  of  Stationen,  within  the 
dttie  of  London  j  upon  pe|Be  to  bane  aU  luche  presses,  letters,  and  instnu 
ments,  as  in  or  about  the  imprinting  of  any  suche  bookes,  or  o^Mes,  shall  bo 
in^loyed  or  vied, .  to  be  defaced,  and  made  uncenriceable  for  imprinting  for 
ever;  tad  upon  payne  allao,  that  ererye  offender,  and  offenders,  contrarie  to 
lUt  pveteat  article,  or  ordinaunce,  shal  be  disabled  (after  any  suche  offence) 
to  use,  or  eaenase,  or  take  benefite  by  using,  or  exercising  of  the  arte,  or 
feate  of  imprinting;  and  shall  moreover  matoyiie  aisEe  moaellM  iB^prisoMneat 
irithont  bayle,  or  maynprise : 

.  5.  Item,  That  everie  suche  person,  as  shall  sell,  utter,  or  putt  to  sale 
fittingly,  bynde,  stitch,  or  sowe  ^  or  wittinglie  caHae  to  be  solde,  uttered,  put 
to  Bale,  bounde,  stitched,  or  sowed,  any  bookes,  or  copies  whatsoever,  printed 
oontrarie  to  the  intent  and  true  meaning  of  any  ordinaunce,  or  article  Jifoie- 
said,  shall  fuffer  three  moneths  imprisonment  for  his,  or  their  offeaoe* 

6.  Item,  That  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  the  Wardeins  of  the  saide  company^ 
for  the  tyme  being,  or  any  two  of  the  saide  compMiie  thereto  dqmted,  by  the 
Bude  Wardeins,  to  make  searche  in  all  work-howses,  shopps,  wwo^boifiea  of 
|iriBlen»  booke-sellers,  booke-bynders,  or  where  they  shall  haiie  reasonable 
cense  of  suspition ;  and  all  bookes,  copies,  matters,  and  things  printed,  or  to 
liepriated,  contrarie  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  these  present  ordinuicea,  to 
seaze  and  take  to  her  miyesties  use,  and  the  same  to  cazrio  into  the  Stacioner»> 
hall  in  London  j  and  the  partie,  or  parties,  offending  in  printing,  teUiBg, 
uttering,  bynding,  stitching,  or  sowing  any  such  bookes,  copies,  matters,  or 
things,  to  arrest,  bring,  and  present  before  the  said  highe  comnussioners  in 
causes  ecclesiasticall,  or  some  three,  or  more  of  them,  whereof  the  said 
•rdibiihep  of  Geoterimiie*  or  biahopp  of  London,  iior  the  tyne  beiif  ^  to  be 
one. 

7.  Item,  That  it  shall  be  lawfull  to  and  for  the  aforesaide  wardeins,  for  the 
tyme  being,  or  any  two  by  them  app03rnted,  without  lett,  or  interruptioii  of 
any  person,  or  persons  whatsoever,  to  eater  into  any  howsse,  work-howsse, 
ware-howsse,  shopp,  or  other  place,  or  places  3  and  to  seaze,  take»  aad  ceirie 
away  all  presses,  letters,  and  other  printing  instruments,  sett  op,  lued,  or 
imployed,  contrarie  to  the  true  meaning  hereof,  to  be  defaced,  ead  Made 
uncerviceable,  as  aforesaid  j  and  that  the  saide  wardeins  shall  so  o6ea  ei  need 
shall  require,  call  the  assistanta  of  their  saide  companie,  or  the  more  parte  e£ 
them  into  their  saide  hall,  and  there  take  order  for  the  defacing,  buniBf^ 
breaking,  and  destroying  of  all  the  saide  letters,  presses,  and  other  printiaf 
instruments  afore.saide  ;  and  thereupon  shall  cause  all  suche  printing  preaaee, 
or  other  printing  instruments,  to  be  defaced,  melted,  sawed  in  peeces,  broken, 
or  battered,  at  the  saiythea  foige,  or  otherwise  to  be  made  unaerriceeUe  i  aad 
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the  stufie  of  the  same  so  defaced,  shall  redelyver  to  the  owners  thereof 
ftfayne,  within  three  moneths  next  after  the  taking,  or  seazing  thereof,  as 
aforesayde. 

8.  Item,  That  for  the  avoyding  of  the  excessive  number  of  printers  within 
this  realme.  it  shall  not  be  lawfuU  for  any  person  or  persons,  being  free  of 
the  C^mpanie  of  Stacioners,  on  using  the  trade  or  mysterie  of  printing, 
bookeselling,  or  booke-bynding,  to  have,  take,  and  keepc  hereafter,  at  one 
tyme,  any  greater  number  of  apprentizes,  than  shall  he  hereafter  expressed  ; 
that  is  to  say,  every  person  that  hath  been  or  shall  be  master,  or  upper 
^•ardein  of  the  company,  whereof  he  is  free,  to  keepe  three  apprentizes  at  one 
tyme,  and  not  above  ;  and  every  person  that  is,  or  shall  be  under  wardein,  or 
of  the  liveric  of  the  companie  whereof  he  is  free,  to  keepc  two  apprentizes, 
and  not  above  ;  and  every  person  that  is,  or  shall  be  of  the  yeomanrie  of  the 
companie,  whereof  he  is,  or  shall  be  free,  to  keepe  one  apprentize  (if  he  him- 
self be  not  a  journeyman)  and  not  above.  Provided  allwayes,  that  this 
ordinaunce  shall  not  extend  to  the  queen's  majesties  printer  for  the  tyme 
being:,  for  the  service  of  her  majestic,  and  the  realme,  but  that  he  be  at 
libertie  to  keepe  and  have  apprentizes,  to  the  number  of  sixe  at  any  one  tyme. 

9.  Item,  That  none  of  the  printers  in  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  for  the  tyiue 
being,  *hall  be  suffered  to  have  any  more  apprentizes,  than  one  at  one  tyme  at 
the  mo^tc-.  But  it  is,  and  shdl  be  lawfall,  to,  and  for  the  saide  printers,  and 
either  of  them,  and  their  successors,  to  have,  and  use  the  help  of  anyc  jour- 
■eyman,  bteing  freemen  of  the  cittie  of  London,  without  contradiction  j  any 
lawe,  statute,  or  comroaundement,  contrarie  to  the  meaning  and  due  execu- 
tioa  of  tkoae  ordinauneet,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  mse  notwithstanding. 

July  11,  1637. — "  A  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  concerning 
printiiigp''  was  published  by  authority,  restricting  the  number  of 
prinlen  to  twenty,  besides  his  majesty's  printer,  and  the  printers 
aSowed  for  tiie  Universities.  Theletter-fonndemwereatthesame 

time  restricted  to  four. 

The  allowed  printers  at  this  time  were,  Felix  Kingstone,  Adsm 
lalip,  Thomas  Piufoot,  Miles  Flesher,  Thomas  Harper,  John 
Beale,  John  Legat,  Robert  Yomig,  John  Hariland,  George  Miller, 
Richaid  Badger,  Thomas  Cotes,  Bemaid  Akop,  . Richard  Bishop. 
EdsPMd  Griffin,  Thomas  Pnrdow,  Richard  John  Raworth,  Mar- 
maduke  Hodkinsoime,  John  Dawson,  John  Parsons.  The  letter 
founders ;  John  Grismand,  Arthur  Nichols,  Thomas  Wright, 
Alexander  Fifetld. — Nich.  iii,  676. 
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BoolMydUfedlatotlieliaiidiaiid  ^Bipoiltknf  of  teMiilar,  WtMmt,  mti 
Aiaiftaiitiof  UiemyitwfeoftlieSTATiovBUofLoiidoB*  for  the  nUefe  «f 
pom  of  tbo  nido  Conp«nie»  aeooidliig  to  ilio  diteratiMi  of  tbe  Ifoiler, 
WiiddnSf  and  AMiitaiiti«  or  the  mofe  parte  of  tlieiB. 

Mr.  Bikor,  kor  iiii||eities  priater,  Iwdi  jeQded  rate  the  iddo  dispontten 
and  purpose,  theie  booikrt  foUoiviiv,  vif.': 

'  lie  tot  and  sccoiid  totamtt  of  Honlliei.— Hie  wMe  Stitatee  at  large, 
with  the  praanble,  ai  they  an  mwr  eitaiit;-^The  paraphraib  of  Bnnmm 
upon  tbe  epistles  and  gospells,  appointed  to  be  nad  in  chnches.— Aitidea  of 
nligioii  agreed  upon  tat  the  BlnisterB>-The  foene's  i^^miethnw,  rad 
•rtkles,  to  be  en^atvad  of  thravgh  the  whole  i«aliae.^The  praAtt  and 
benefite  of  the  two  moste  vendible  volunes  of  the  New  Testaoient^  in  Aaglia^ 
eonunonBa  called,  Mr.  Ciieekaa  translation;  thai  is*  la  ttevolnine  odled, 
oet&TO»  widi  annotations  as  Aejr  be  now }  and  in  tohnne  cdled,  deeisM 
sexto,  of  the  same  translation  witeut  notes  in  the  brevier  English  letter 
onely.  "  '  •       '  ' 

.  Prorided,  that  Mr.  Barker  himself  print  the  wydt  Testamente  at  the  lomt 
value,  by  the  direction  of  the  master  and  wardeins  of  the  Company  of 
Stattioners,  for  the  tyme  being.  Provided  allwayes,  that  Mr.  Barker  do  reteyii 
some  small  number  of  these  for  diverse  services,  in  her  mi^esties  cowrtea,  or 
cllsewhere:  and  lastlye,  that  nothing,  that  he  yeeldeth  unto  by  meanes  afore- 
said, be  prejudicial!  tu  her  majesties  high  prerogatiue,  or  to  any  that  shall 
succeed  in  tlic  office  of  her  majesties  printer. 

Mr.  Tottell,  printer  of  the  lawe  bookcs,  hath  yeilded  unto  the  disposition 
and  purpcse  aforesaide,  these  bookcs  following,  viz. 

Tiillie's  offices  in  English  and  Latin. — Morall  philosophic. — Romea  and 
Julietta. — Quintus  Curtius,  in  English. — Mr.  Dr.  Wilson  upon  usiuie. — ^Two 
English  lovers. — Songes  and  sonnetts  of  the  earle  of  Surrey. 

Mr.  Watkins  now  wardein,  hath  yeilded  to  the  disposition  and  purpose 
aforesaide,  this  that  foUowetb,  viz. 

The  broad  almanack  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  to  be  printed  on  one  syde  of 
a  sheet,  to  be  sett  on  \vall8,  as  usuallie  it  hath  bene. 

Mr,  John  Dayc,  printer,  hath  yeilded  to  the  disposition  and  purpose  afore- 
saide, these  bookes  following,  riz. 

Calvin  upon  DanieU. — Pilgrimage  of  princes, — ^The  jewell  of  joye. — Prin- 
ciples of  religion,  by  Becon. — Dering's  sermons  in  the  tower. — Practise  of 
prclatts.^ — Cosmographical  glassc. — -^Vll  the  prayer  books,  which  Henry 
Denham  had  from  Mr.  Day. — Peter  Martyr  on  the  Judges. — ^Peter  Martyr  on 
the  Romanes. — Poor  mfui's  librarie. — Tlndall's,  Frythe's,  and  Bame's  \vorkes. 
— Beoon's  whole  workes. — Bullinger  upon  the  Apocalips. — Letters  of  the 
martyres. — Calvin's  cathechisme,  in  sixteens. — Image  of  God. — ^Ima^  of 
nature  and  grace. — Reliques  of  Rome. — Hawes's  examinations. — Calvin's 
sermons  upon  Ezechias. — Pomander  of  Prayers,  in  octavo. — (Joveman'^e  of 
fortue,  in  octavo. — Goveraance  of  vertue,  in  sixteens. — ^Ascham's  scholo- 
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■trttf.— Aidiam't  •Aiict  of  C3enntiiie.<~Saxoii  Imnet.— Ouhmis  Id  Englbb. 
— 1te€t  mon  JwIli.«^Articii]i  religionis.— Epistok  Gi]dae.—Sylogisdeoiiw— 
Ihiilbedcdwtn^FontitofUstorleiw--rAdUogtteofMera^^  andtiie 
JB^gBik  ■oiiklfer.--<Ailimioaien  gtine. 

Mr.  Neirbeiye,  wvMb,  waA  Hearie  Denbam^  assigiiei  to  eaueate  the 
|Mifilq|C»wUdibeloiigiedtoHeiir.By]uieiDan,  deoMted»  bive  ydUed  to  tlie 
IkfiMkiM  tnd  purpose  afofetayde*  tiiete  bookct  foIbnriiig»  vis. 

ittirtjet,  tint  all  addickoit  wlilcli  haraafter  iludl  be  puu  to  Htut  laatt,  andasy 
tAtfAm^dtB,  ttat  iball  be  Mtt  fbitba  la  tbe  i«iiie»  or  Ijkt  vohime  or  riie, 
ibD  be  priated,  and  aet  ibrflie  in  Hie  1  jke  bicefe  ofder^  andforme,  tbatthe 
«UabelwindedaMMilo^anicadieextaiit»isof.  And  aU  oontravefdM»  Aat 

Mae,  or  towcUng  any  otber  dinmide»  that  ibaU  come  fordieiatbii  rohune, 
er  dn^  are  enbiiihted,  and  aUwayea  AtSk  be  anbniHted*  and  letaed  to  tbe 
iidfliair  and  dateminadQft  of  tin  maatar.  waidaina.  and  aiilitanit  fttr  fbe 
tfan  being,  or  tta  nova  part  of  them. 

,  ItcB,  all  tfaoie  bookei.aad  copiea  iidlowiaf,  or  m  manye  of  tbea,  aadMl. 
lafcaad  to  banra  belonged  to  tbe  laidaliaaryeBynneaBeB*  vis. 

Qmrt9,  Mnawhii  oonnMNi  plaeai.— Canialiat  Agrippa  of  tin  tanMe  of 
irfaMf  I    Pigge  Ma  atwtieoi^— Arte  of  ibooting  in  great  oidlaanee. 

OMaw.^The  Spaaiaidf  lyCk-^Booke  of  Qaidening.— GoUoqnia  EratttL— 
KlwtiliHa  fii^oae  Iiatlnae^^3oafcbwlationea  HeadL— Jnrtfai  biitoiia^ 
Tbii&epenk— tetondaepnerilea^FnlmiBofeMia. 

Mr.  Newborye,  nowntidfliai^  bi  bb  owne  fifbl»  and  of  Ua  Ofwie  eopiea. 
dsAieU  to  the  dUpoaito  and  purpose  albnaaid,  at  lblloiff8»  ^ 

lhilll^>*a  dacadei»-  now  leadie  to  print  Allarayei  provided,  tbat  tbe 
fiiiff  n  ef  it  aballgife  eetteyn  leaiea,  tbat  be  laekedi.— Mr.  Coopef*a  poatiU» 
vIoilfhNcnipbefybaABeUetboMof  tbeiintoeriaipfeiiioB,  iHdeblMbatb 
k  hit  baadi,  beiaf  vader  aa  bondred  bookes.  And  then  lie  will  procure  tbe 
foiiei  to  eateffe  it^—flNioplk  of  epiidea»  ivben  be  batb  aoMe  tboM  be  bat^ 
tbafcttoaritoFW*"*  Cbienideof  taneaapeieniiof  Qieck»  when  be  baA 
wMetbeaebabaUi^-qakleo  of  goodaaaanat^  LifeofSarviagaen,  00090*8 
•oagi  aad  io— atta,  aow  leady  to  priaL-^taaadndalioB  of  Kent,  aUaiaaie 
vnfio  to  priait. 

Item,  TbaaaU  HeaiyalMato  bath  yeilded  theto  boekaa  IbUowtog : 
l^oqnia  in  a  traaaee^Tbe  lioppe  g«dein«— Orld'a  awtaampbooia.— The 
coartkf.  Oeaar*!  eoanaeatviee  ia  BagUA.— OHd'a  epiate.— Image  of 
Idkaeaoew— Flofrarof  ftioadiUfp.--'SMe  of  mtae.— GaidiBfli^  iaboryatb, 
ikmoeibeaa'a  otaliaM.— Tarn  or  tea  of  Saaecara  tngadito. 
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A  trne  Copy  of  the  original  Record  remaining  in  the  Rolls  Chapel,  of  Letters 
Patents  granted  to  the  Company  of  Stationers,  on  the  8th  day  of  March, 
1615,  being  the  13th  year  of  King  James  I.  for  the  Sole  Printing  of  Primers, 

'  Psalters,  Psalms  both  in  meter  and  prose,  with  or  without  musical  notes ; 

**  Almanacks,  &c.  in  the  English  Tongue:  and  the  A,  B,  C,  with  the  Little 
Catechism,  and  the  Catechism  in  English  and  Latin,  &c.  by  Alexander 

■  Nowell ;  for  the  Help  and  Relief  of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty, 

^  and  their  succe9«ora  for  ever.  Examined  by  Heory  Rooke,  Clerk  of  the 
Rolls.* 

JAMB^  bytheOiMofGod,  &e. 

To  »U  Pryoters,  Bookseller*,  and  all  others  to  whome  these  Presentes  shall 

come^ 

Greeting. 

I.  Wherbab  our  dear  sister  Elizabeth  late  queen  of  England  by  her  letters 
patents  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  26th 
daie  of  February,  in  the  33rd  of  her  late  reigne,  did  of  her  especial  grace, 
certaine  knowledge,  and  meere  motion,  graunt  and  give  licence  and  pririlege 
unto  her  well  beloved  subject  Vemey  Alley,  gentleman,  and  to  his  assignee  in 
reversion,  for  the  terme  of  thirty  years,  to  commence  and  begin  immediatelie 
from  and  after  the  death  and  decease  of  John  Daie  and  Richard  Daie  his 
Sonne,  by  himself  or  by  his  assignees  to  imprint  or  cause  to  be  imprinted  the 
Psalms  of  David  in  English  raeetre,  and  notes  to  singe  them ;  The  A,  B,  C, 
with  the  Little  Catechism  and  the  Catechism  in  Englishe  and  Latine,  compiled 
by  Alexander  Nowell,  with  all  other  bookes  in  Englishe  or  Latine,  which  the 
said  Alexander  Nowell  before  that  had  made  or  hereafter  should  make,  write 
or  translate,  and  had  or  should  appoint  to  be  printed  by  the  said  Vemey  Alley 
or  his  assignees  ;  and  also  all  such  other  bookes  whatsoever  as  the  said  Vemey 
Alley  should  imprint,  being  compiled,  translated  and  set  forth  by  anie  learned 
man  at  the  proctirement,  costs  and  chu*gcs  of  the  stud  Vemey  Alley,  so  that 
no  such  booke  or  bookes  should  be  repugnant  to  the  Holie  Scripture,  or  the 
laws  or  orders  of  this  realme,  as  in,  and  by  the  same  letters  patent!<  male 
appear ;  which  said  letters  patents  the  administrators  and  assignes  of  the  mid 
Verney  have  assigned  and  sett  over  unto  certaine  persons  in  trust  to  the  use  of 
the  master  and  keepers  or  wardens  and  commynaltie  of  the  arte  or  mistcry  of 
Starioners  of  the  cittic  of  London  and  their  successors. 

II.  And  whereas  also  by  our  letters  patents  under  our  great  seal  of  Cni^Iaud, 
bearing  date  at  Harfields  the  29th  daie  of  October,  in  the  1st  year  <>f  our 
reigne  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  the  37th,  it  is  men- 
cloned,  that  wee,  for  the  helpe  and  releife  of  our  lovynge  subjects  beiiige  of 
the  corporacion  of  the  master  and  keepers  or  wardens  and  commynaltie  of  the 
arte  or  mysterie  of  Stadoners  of  the  dttie  of  London,  and  theara  sacceaaony  of 

*  There  wu  a  previous  grant  to  the  nine  purpov^  Oil*  flB«  160^  1  JSSSHL  but  «UA  MitMnaAMi 
uyna  Uiia  MModgnBt  toiug  WMlt  (wt  Art.  111). 
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fpedal  gmet,  mrtaim  kmmMgt  and  hmm  mocioii  Immw  given  aad 
lEMBtBd  full  power  mi  aathoritiet  prinledge  aad  Ifomee  unto  the  itkle 
■Mter  end  keepers  or  wardens  and  oomynallie  ot  tiie  aijftafie  or  arte  of 
torionwa  of  the  cittie  of  Loodea  and  to  their  suoeetsors  for  ever  to  ioipiint 
or  came  to  be  inprinted  nil  annner  of  booke  and  booltea  of  Fdtaen,  PMltera 
and  Pnlma  in  aaetar  or  pro«e  with  musical  notaa  or  without  notaa»  bodi  in 
gnat  Tolumes  and  in  small  in  the  Rngliihe  tongue,  whick then  were  oral  anf 
tnne  nAar  that  ahonld  hce  aetl  forthe  and  pennitted  hjr  «•»  onr  heira  or  inoeei>- 
M»  or  by  any  other  person  or  peiMMH  tfaento  bj  na  nnthoriied,  or  to  bcf 
aathoriaed  to  be  had*  nied,  reader  taught  ef«  by  or  vnlo  oar  lofingeanlfleclv 
thronghont  oar.  nalme  of  En{^nnd  bjr  whatMorer  name  or  naoMt  the  aame 
koakft  or  bookcs  or  anie  of  theaawera  or  ahoalde  be  called  (thoBookea  of 
Common  Pknyer oiuallie  reade  in  the  ehnidiea  of  F"g'*'*''^j  togtatherwift 
all  bookes  conteyned  hi  the  lettcfapolanti  of  the  ofiloe  of  our  printer  granntad 
to  Robert  JBnilMr  and  ChriBtopher  his  mmib  oat  of  the  said  ndted  grannt 
slwaiea  exoepted  and  Ibrapiiied)  with  prohibition  to  aU  other  the  subjects  of 
11^  oar  heln  and  successors  to  print,  utter  or  sell,  or  eanae  to  bee  printed, 
itttred  or  sould  anie  other  booke  or  bookes  of  Prymmers,  FsalteiB  aai 
Mses  in  the  fingUshe  tongue  (except  aa  in  the  said  recited  kttna  palenta  la 
enospied)  than  such  as  ahoalde  bee  by  the  master  and  keepers  or  wardena  and 
ceanajnaltie  of  the  arte  of  Stacioners  of  the  dttio  of  London  or  tbsue  sue 
esasoffs  printed  or  canse  to  be  printed  aceordhige  to  the  traemfaaring  of  the 
same  graante. 

III.  And  whera  in  and  by  our  said  reeited  letteia  patents  it  further  aien* 
ckmed.  That  wee  of  our  more  abundant  grace,  certune  knowledge  and  meen 
■ocioo  for  the  better  reliefe  of  the  said  eoiponeion  of  the  master  and  keepers 
or  wardeins  and  oomynahie  of  the  mistery  or  arte  of  Stnuyooaw  of  the  olttie  ol 
London  and  thdr  successors,  did  give  and  grannie  onto  the  said  maeter  and 
keepers  or  wardens  and  comyaaltie  of  the  mistery  or  arte  of  Stacyoners  of  the 
cittie  of  London  and  theira  aaoBeiion^  full  power*  privUedge  and  authority; 
That  they  the  said  master  and  keepers  or  wardens  and  comynaltie  and  tinire 
mcccasors  should  and  might  at  all  times,  and  from  time  to  time  for  ever  prinie 
nod  cause  to  be  printed  all  manner  of  Almanacks  and  Prognoaticacions  what* 
soever  in  the  RngUshe  tongue,  and  all  manner  of  bookea  and  penqddetts 
h  ndiiiL  to  the  same  purpose,  and  which  were  not  to  bee  taken  or  construed 
other  then  Almanacks  or  Prognosticadons  bdusge  allowed  by  the  archbisho^po 
of  CSnnterbury  and  bisheppe  of  Londoot  or  one  of  them  for  the  time  beiago»  or 
by  snche  other  person  or  persona  aa  they  or  either  of  them  for  the  tyme  being 
akoalde  in  that  behalfe  assigne  or  appointe,  by  what  names  or  titles  soever  the 
enaae  ahoold  bee  entitled,  named  or  called^  as  should  be  printed  within  this 
realme  of  Englande,  with  straight  oonunandement  and  prohibition  to  all  and 
•iagulnr  other  printers,  booksellers  and  aU  odier  officers  ministers  and  subjects 
■halaiN  If  f  of  us,  our  heires  and  sueceason^  that  they  or  anie  of  them  at  anie 
rime  or  times  after  that  should  not  printe  or  cause  to  bee  printed  anie  of  the 
aMd  Altnanarks,  Prognosticadons  or  aa|a  other  Almanacks  or  Frognosliea.> 
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dmi»  bMlM«rpMifUetliln  Aea^lUhttopgM^  t«dtaf»tb'dMMBA«r 
like  pwpote,  and  Onl  aiglitft  tm  in  nto  wIm  cmlnied  aid  tiikm  m 
Aim— aclii  Mid  PhywitfcidoM  liy  wiwit  tMaa  cr  addidoai  toerar  Oe  niM 
raiiorahoDldebe  intidedorsMMds  norlmf*  vlter  or  mU,  orenaetdlwe 
banght,  mtoml  or  MiiUft  anie  ate  AlnMMMkt,  Ftagnortieaeiooa  or  o<h«r 
liodlwittthoBttgiidMitoi^fietiwdii^tDtto 

all  ilMNilde  bee  printed  liy  the  ndde  ottiter  and  keepen  or  mdene  and 
comynahie  of  tiie  misterie  or  arte  of  etadoneie  of  the  cktie  of  Lradon  and 
Uidio  meeeiaon,  aa  in  and  by  the  taide  ncited  lotlne  palenti  amio  plriadle 
appeareth,  wbieh  ealde  leeited  lelM  peienti  bj  ni  grannted  the  Mdde  vate 
and  keepeia  or  waideni  of  the  art  or  nialnle  of  UMlonew  of  teclnie  of 
tondoa  haio  snirendorad  to  na  in  ow  oowt  of  <%nanoeii^  and  fAkkwoe 
havo  aoeepteda 

IV«  Now  know  yee  that  nee  fiw  the  beipe  and  feUefe  of  Ibe  nide  eorpoia- 
doBof  maaterandkeeperaorwardenaandoomynaitieof  Ihdarteor  aaialeria 
of  itadonen  of  ^  eitdo  of  London  and  thein  anoeenon,  of  our  ipedd 
gtaeoi  oartainoknoiiledfe  and  BMere  BMMloa  have  given  and  granntedy  and  by 
tbeaa  preienta  Hor  ovr  bciia  and  anoeeaiew  doe  give  and  grannte  lUI 
power,  anthoritie,  prtfUedge  and  liee&oe  nato  tiie  Mide  siaater,  and  keepen  cr 
watdena  and  oomynaltie  of  Iba  miatetle  or  arte  of  aindonon  of  Ae  dttie  of 
London  and  to  theire  aaeeeaton  for  ever,  to  Imprinte  or  cause  to  beeiasprbiled 
aU  nanner  of  boobe  or  bookea  of  ftynuneri»  Pnlteri  and  Ftahaa  in  nioetar  or 
prate  witbrnvdeall  noates  or  withowt  noatea  both  in  great  vdwnea  ami  hi 
•maD,  in  the  EngUibe  tongue,  wbidi  now  bee  or  at  anie  time  hereafter  ahaU 
bee  aett  (brthe  and  pemitted  by  ns,  onr  bein  or  aneeenora,  or  by  anie  o€her 
penMin  or  peiaona  tbeielo  by  ae»  ov  beiia  or  raeeoMon,  antboriied  or  to  bee 
nnlbflriMd,  to  bee  bad»  leade,  wed  or  taught  of,  by,  or  unto  onr  lovinge 
aal^jectathroijghootOBrioelnieofB^ilandaby  wbatioeternanioornniBeBtbe 
aano  booke  or  bodne»  or  anie  of  Aem  are  or  ihaU  bee  called  CRm  Booko  of 
Ooounon  Ptoayer  nioalHe  reade  w  to  be  reade  in  the  dinrAea  of  England^ 
tofeathcr  with  all  beokea  cfmteyned  in  tbe  letten  patent!  of  the  office  of  onr 
printer  granntedto  Robert BaAer and Chriatopberbiaionne,  otedm Aa 
aaide  booke  and  bodcca  of  Prymere,  PtMlten,  Fnlmt  in  mooter  or  proae, 
Almanadu,  Fngnoaiieadonaand  boolna  and  pampUettt  tandinge  to  the  aaaM 
purpote,  whidi  are  not  to  bee  taken  or  comtmed  other  then  Almanncfca  or 
nofooitioaeioni,  aiwdea  excepted  end  for^riaed)  anie  privOedge  or  anie 
other  order  heretofore  graunted  or  taken  to  the  contrarie  notwitfiatandfaife: 
atnughtUe  inhibiting  and  probibftfaig  aH  other  pofwn  or  penonawfaalaoevor  to 
printed  nttv  or  lell,  or  canto  to  bee  printod»  uttered  or  aovM,  or  tobe brought 
Into  this  redme  ftom  ado  the  partes  beyonde  Ibe  seas  anie  other  booke  or 
bookea  of  Prymers,  Bnltors  and  Fnlmea  in  the  Bngli^he  tongue  (except 
beltan  czoq;>ted)  thin  aache  aa  iMI  be  by  the  maitar  and  keepow  orwaidia 
and  comyndtieof  the  aalsterie  or  arte  of  itadonere  of  Ae  citrie  of  London,  or 
thdm  anoeessora,  printed  or  caused  to  bee  printed  according  to  tfM  tran 
mtanijige  of  this  oor  present  graunt  and  pririledge,  upon  patne  of  forftitare  of 
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illMciekooIni^  Mthey  ihaU  imprmte^vMororttDconlnrietotiMiiiMDin^ 
htmiz  TteiimboolM'aBdbMlmiotobefiMfttledtobofdi^ 
wkm  kf.  the  «Mb  Miter  and  IcMpen  or  .fmtei  tad  ooBiTBiltie  of  tiM 
■iHeiy  or  «»B  qf  m$tiauen  of  thecittieef  LiMdon  and  thdre  iiieewnn  to 
llibo  ofwae  proper  we,  beMfittand  Mood^  .eadiippeii  eaeh  pelaee  awl 
fMMdliot  ae  MybeiailoledttpponaadieaeooaileBUieaadiofriageoarooai* 
Mnndeveat  rojalL 

V.  Wkmtttn  woe  fiiD  aad  fomauwndo  all  and.  Ofory  the  joAoen  and 
■mpcti  of  na,  om  hOtm  md  eaeeenon,  ee  fhej  taoder  ooio  fimMno  and 
Witt  epoid  oar  dhploamw!,  that  tlMjr.aadoiaryof  tai  (if  noededoreqaire) 
dee  aid  eadaiiyatetiw  laid  BMeler  and  kaepete  or  waidei  and  oeaiyiialtio  of 
Ifce  arleor  aiMie  of  itacienen  of  tiM  dttie  of  LendoB,aad  Iheironicoeii^ 
ia  tke  due  wmootion  of  iUi  cor  gnante  tad  lyceaoe  with  eOeolOy  aceordinfo 
«a  the  tna  intent  and  OManiBf  of  the  aaaee. 

■  VL  And  tether  know  joelhat  wee.  of  onrnMreabnndantgiaeew  eertaine 
heearle^ga  and  Meeio»eeion,.te  the  better  lelief  of  tteeaideooipeeaden  of 
■arter  and  keepen  or  wariieai  and  oominaltie  of  the  BlUeiie  or  arte  of 
etadonew  of  the  dttfe  of  Leaden  end  their  eaeeeeeoie,  of  onripeciBl  gnee^ 
eerteinekhowle^fefndaMenniotienhavoitifeBaad  graanledy  end  hj  theee 
fieeente  tene,  oar  heiree  end  eneeeeiere  doe  gife  and  giannte  onto  the  nide 
■aelar  and  Inepere.or  .wardeni  and  eomjnaltie  of  the  mieteffie  or  erte  of 
eteeinnen  of  the  dtAe  of  I«endon»  aad  Mn  ■aeeeeeon*  ftdl  powcr^ peifUe^ge 
end  anthoritio  that  thesr^  the  laide  nneter  and  keepen  or  wardeai  and 
eiaifMltioandthobreeaoeeeBorBihallaadflMie<ata]ltipoiandftoB^  to 
tian  lier  oter  priate.aad  came  to  bee  printed  ell  aanuer  of  Almanacke^and 
Aofnoaikadfme  in  the.Bagiiibo  toogoob  aad  all  manner  of  bookoi.and 
pBOifhletli  tendi^ge  to  the  eaaM  purpoief  and  wUch  ane  not  to  bee  tefcea^aad 
ueneUned  other  then  Ahnanaeki  or  Prognoiticacioni,  being  allowed  by  the 
Biihbiiehnpf  B  of  Centertwiie  end  biehoppe  of  Lendon,  oroneof  then  lor  the 
tiAb  bdag^  or  bj  inche  oterpenonorpenoai.  ai  thej  or  cither  of  then, 
iertko  tiso  bd^  dnllintbatbeheUeeeelgneOTippeintelij  what  nauMe 
or  tWrt  eiwiiii  the  tawn  ihell  be  intitled,  nnanrl  or  called*  ae  ehaU  bee 
'  ffinled  within  thb  ear  laelme  of  Seglande. 

VIL  Whentea  I17  theee  preeenti  teni»  onr  hehta  aad  aneeeieore  wee  djoe 
eUaitlia  'charge^  prohibite  and  cmpmaande  ell  end  aiagnler  other  printere* 
beefcaaHm  andett  othera  the  offieeiiy  miniBtera  end  enliloele  whateoeior  of  aa, 
onr  heiiae  end  enceeeeon,  that  thef  er  aaie  of  them  at  aaie  time  or^thnee 
hecaaHerehallnotpBinteorcanaeto.boepiiBied  er  broaght  from  the.peirleB 
bepeade  theeeeeanieof  theeeideAhnenedree,ftognoetieacionaoranioothar 
Qlmnnerire  or  Fkefneadeecione.  boekee  or  pemphlotte  in  the  Bagliihe  toagne» 
tcndtageto  theeameorlikeparpoae,  and  thet  mole  .be.iaeniowieeoonitmed 
a«d  tak^  ai  A|man»riri  and.ftognoetieedone.  If  whet,  titlee  or  adiBcioni 
eonenr.thjieeai^beeorehell  bee  intitied  or  naawd^  nor  bay,  utter  or  idl,  er 
cnMO  10  bee  benghte,  ottered  or  eoaUe  earn  o|te>  Alamnadiee,  Fragnoete- 
doM  or  other  boekee  la  the  CogUeh  toagne  tendinge  to  the  mne  or  like 
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pupattfhffi,  iiapkfladteM  Aril  bee  jrinirilyAe  will  mamrwMI  fciipew 
or  weitei  aad  «o«yMllfe  of  the  airterie  or  cKe  of  etMieam  of  <he  dl^ 
Lenden,  and  iWio  mueeeBon,  vypon  poine  of  §oMPm  of  dl  awln 
Alwe— riree,  bookoi,  poapyaHi  nd  PkogaoelieMioae  m  dwU  bee  prfcHei, 
bovgbt,  vtterad  or  looM  cratrarie  to  lie  lyadlacioii  eadneeaiiigeof  itao 
oar  letten  potenteei,  ead  uppon  paho  of  fbrietoeof  twelf  pe—efcr  ofy 
AlnuuMiko  eodPhignoitineioii  loe  to  bee  ]iriftted*booghCe,«ttan4  or  eovUe, 
oriaipQrtid»  orbroa^tiato  HUm  loefano  ftem  boyooib  Ike  eeei;  and  aleee 
W<">iDcb.payiieiaadpeBaItiei  m  awdo  bee  iaiioted  Bpoa  twdi  ae  r  aiHf  laian 
aad  igftiage  owreo—wpidiaeiite  royall ;  ell  wMab  laMo  toribUaree  to  bee  to 
tbeaee  of  ai»  oar  brirei  aad  eaoeoneck 

Vin,  Aad  monofer  by  tbeie  oar  letten  pateate  fbr  aa.  oar  bebaa  and 
aaceeiien  ana  doe  wiU  aad  oomaMauide  all  aad  riagakr  oar  ofleBta* 
adabteta*  andial^leeli  wbataoofer,  aa  tfMjr  leader 'oarflmany  aad  wfll  awaUe 
oar  ladiipacioa  aad  diqdeaiare  Ibr  Ae  ootttiarie,  duit  Ibey  aad  oferio  of  tbeai 
(If  aeede  aball  require)  doc  ayde  aad  aidate  the  ealde  mealer  aad  keepen  or 
waideni  and  eoaiyaaltie  aad  Ibiire  laoeeifora*  aa  well  Ibr  eearebingc  of  dl 
aache  penoaorpenoneaoiMiairtberdD,  ai  la  Ibe  dae  eaerebe  aad  axeea- 
doa  of  tide  our  pnaeat  Ueeaoe  aad  ptiflMge  wItt  eflbec,  aad  la  all  awtteia 
laddeat  to  Ibe  aaaie,  eeeeidlaga  to  tbetroe  oMaidBge  of  tiwse  preMBta. 

tX.  Aad  Ibrtbir  kaow  yea  tbal  nee  of  oar  aioia  ample  grace,  oerlalae 
kaoaMge  and  meere  modon  for  our  bdna  and  moetnon,  doe  by  tbeae 
pveseats  graonte  onto  tbe  edde  auaier  end  keepen  or  wardna  and  ooasiyaailia 
of  Ike  oiiiterie  or  arte  of  rtadooert  of  tbe  dttie  of  London,  and  Ikdre  eaeeea- 
eon.  That  tbe  idde  aMiter,  wardena  and  aadalantea  of  Ike  aaUe  oeipoiadoB 
fbr  tbe  timebeinge,  or  tbe  greater  parte  of  tben  (wkeraof  tbe  maiter  of  tbe 
•aide  corporadon,  for  tbe  time  beiage,  to  be  one)  shell  bofo  loU  aad  free 
licence,  power  and  authoritie  to  eoaalltote,  ordafaM  and  auke  horn  time  to 
time  such  reasonable  lawes,  ordinanoea  end  eonatitntlona,  as  to  them  or  the 
greater  parte  of  them  (whereof  tbe  mealer  of  the  said  corporadon,  for  the 
time  beinge,  to  be  one)  shall  seeme  good,  profittable,  honest  and  necessarie 
accordinge  to  theire  discreclons,  for  the  good  govemmcnte  and  direcdon  of  the 
saide  master  and  keepers  or  wardens  and  comynaltie  and  of  theire  successora 
in,  aboute  or  concerninge  the  due  execution  of  these  our  letters  patents. 

X.  And  that  the  sude  master,  wardens  and  assistantes  for  the  time  beinge, 
and  theire  successors,  or  the  greatest  parte  of  them  (whereof  the  master  of  the 
saidc  corporacion,  for  the  time  beiiige,  to  l)c  one)  »oe  often  as  they  shall  con- 
stitute, ordaino  and  make  auie  such  laws,  constitucions  and  ordinances,  aa  is 
aforesaide,  ?liall  and  inaie  inipoRe,  assesse,  ordaine  and  provide  such  paines, 
punishmenti  and  penalties,  by  imprison nient  of  body  or  by  fines  and  amercia- 
mentes,  or  by  either  of  them,  uppon  all  suche  as  shall  ottende  ag^ainst  suche 
laweii,  ordinances  and  constitucions,  or  anie  of  them,  as  to  the  saidc  master, 
wardens  and  atsbistantes  and  theire  successors  for  the  time  beinge,  or  tbe 
greater  parte  of  them  (whereof  the  master  of  the  saide  corporacion  for  th© 
time  beings  io  be  one)  shall  seem  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  obsenra^ 
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tdt»  adi  fam  to  ll»  ttM  M  MmIi  cT  ll»  idde  aiM^ 
mmHtmmA  trntpKOOm  mi  ttf  fliiim  rnirniMinn  utrtimit  ImpnihiiiBin  ntf 
M»««Mnit  <r  IBBBMHW,  aid iMmiM fto iccoapli thwafona  toi»  «v 

XI.  AH  aad  lingalar  wUcb  Impm,  nnliiiMMht  aadi  r  onnlliuiwn  toe  m 
•ImmmM^  to  bwaurf^  ii«d  wiHto  tee  obMrted  uder  ^  pdnM  tiuNfa 
coBteyned^  Ho  alwaks  ttet  die  nide  lawet,  otdiBaaciet  and  eom^tadoni  te 
alradla*  er  Aall  tee  egaaiyad  and  approved  by  the  ctewmitor  of  B^giaad» 
tweaiwef  Haglaadeiad  eteBftijmieaiefdlterteMteiefme,enrteheaer 
iMtowon  iirttetiBieteMgfierarietteto  of  <te»>  aad  tea  aot  ewtiarie  er 
npn^MHil  to  tte  hwfiMi,  ttitntft,  yj^iiti  or  niitoiMH  ef  ^^t*  r***^*"^  *pf  ^^"ig^^^^tj. 
Mr  oQBtnila  to  tte  decree  toaeUng  priatara  and  teokieUers  laade  intte 
eevftoef  Stoir  Gteaiter  tte  litfeaaiid  tii«irtielk  dale  of  Jane  in  tte  e^^ 
tiPBBlSaflk  years  of  tte  iiigae  ef  oie  wide  deere  limr  Kliwtetli  lato  queeae 

Xn.  AndiPBealaoedobyfteaeprMwtoa  eerfrme,  anrofeandalloitoall 
mk  cfeiyamte  lawto,  ewHnaaoica  nA  eoBilitoeioaa  aa  ty  tte  laaanit  and 
teipen  er  vatieM  aad  eaniMllie  ef  tte  nid  aalrteila  er  arto  ef  aiacioaMn  er 
aideef  MnpiedeeeMefa  teneteaieeMtltstod,  eidqFiiedendtoadeftrtte 
feed  geeeiBMeme  and  direeeton  of  tteaakte  toeetor  aad  teepew  er  weedei 
md  eenyalrta  and  «f  tteira  meeeMeta  in,  abevt  or  eoMcniiige  tte  die 
aaaoacioB  ef  ana  IbraaBg  feUHi  ita  timilf  flamitad  of  tte  tneadaea  er  anla  ef 

ifprawBd  bytiM  lord  cteneeDor  ef  Bbgleada^  and  ^tteeUefejaatietoef 
eUter  teacte  for  tte  tiBM  teinge  uadarltein  tendaa  aad  laalaa. 

XDL  Aadlbr  IteafeUeiiige  of  eU  mtMaaiAUk  maieteppeB  in  and 
ateote  tte  prendaca,  ear  will  and  ptemue  ia,  and  by  tea  preaeaitoa  Ibr  ia« 
eue  teirae  and  ■oceenew  nee  do  nOI  and  graunte*  Ttet  tte  gofetwaMmf» 
ardwaaddiieeetanefalldMrBa,  iMttanandttiiiffNeoneeiBiagetteeaeen* 
tien  ef  ttia  oue  gnnnto  end  prifHedge  ttail  ftom  tine  to  tine  and  al  alt 
toaa  Ibr  eter  lenudna  wteHe  and  diaiiiilu  in  tte  maaCMV  wardana  and 
atolitantoa  ef  tte  mlatorie  er  erto  ef  itaeientw  ef  tte  eltite  ef  Lenden^  endof 
tteiin  anaceMCi,  and  ef  the  greater  parte  ef  tteni  (wtereef  tte  maitoref  tte 
■11  cetfeHMlen  ftr  tte  tlBM  taii^  to  tee  one.) 

nv.  Andwalbitteriiill  wd  gimnto  Ibr  ae»  em  teiwa  and  •nacaMoif < 
ttet  ttia  mn  priainto  gi— ito  ttaB  tegeod  and  ifallaaUa  ^pdnat  oa,  oar 
teha  andanteawari,  niiinllteliniliif  i  anie  ■teaafcril  er  net^edtaUef  ania 
ftnairginnatoor  graonlM  of  ttefvaariiaaaoraaieef  ttem  to  ania  perwn  er 
panena  vtetHoaers  and  neUvfttatandalafa  anie  odanamainge,  not  Irae 
MHMinge  er  not  namaiage  of  ania  of  tte  paendaaea  «r  ef  aato  of  theaa  j 
aittaagh  cxpreMO  meneien  of  tte  eertainlla  ef  tte  piemiaaai  or  «lf  anie  ef 
tteM,  or  of  ania  otter  gUtat  or  graoatta  by  oa^  or  aula  ear  progenitoia  or 
pniaeeaMfa  to  tte  aalda  Beater  and  'teapaia  er  wvdaaa  mi  eeaaynaltie 
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Iwroloftpftmdb  in  then  ftmrnOm,  bnotaqpraiiedi  orHfe^lteivfbaMr 
gnmlB  by'iii  or  aaie  Mr  progvoilen  b«nloion  IhmU  male  or-doae,'  or 
maooioiiad  to  bee  had,  aiodteordoM  toiuueotlierperiOAorpflnooiifiMtM- 
eter  er  aaiertilgt^  acte»  onlhwiee,  pwmiioiii,  proftkmfinaor  reetniiatoto 
tlte  eoBtiwie  ttoeoC  luid*  aade^  offie|Md  oryoridederi«ieeAeriiMt«r, 
eanw  or  tillage  whtt»oef«r  to  tie  oentnrie  notwithiteodiBge.  laWitoOH, 
Ae.  TntnnM  nir  inlf  ef  TrnmilMlrf  rtin  nljliln  M(\  nf  Merrhn 

Bar  fi^  de  M«to  SigiUo^  a«. 


I  shall  oonolude  this  noitatkNi  of  Chsrtsis»  Deems,  Gients, 

and  Pririleges,  giring  monopolies  of  the  labours  of  the  Press  to 

various  bodies  and  indiriduals,  with  a  curious  note  upon  the  sub- 
ject, by  Mr.  Rowe  Mores,  copying  all  his  quaintness  of  style  and 
printing:^ 

HeoMt  eaovgh  H  b  to  eoBtempIste  the  gfsdstioiis  by  wydi  die  db^^ 
of  loMmMgs  saio^git  the  people  hath  been  oftcled^-^  «l  Mer/ 

BynMbtiOBlheybMAta^iMlniiyi  oa  tbe  frmfen-^bf  entoivo 
palurtB  tut  mikiag pt^er  by  esdasive  pateati  ftr  priiittof  JKUti,  finftaaisfi, 
SBd«MMi.jM*.  Mt.  SMSissMMe  Kimt  pmwnqi  ftmimitmplkitifMfn^ 
nH  wMifewfasi  ma  pMim  jassrfil.-^a lamping  paleati— fbr  lit  Bm  with 
mmttHiMi  for  tieN,  for  pmUm  far  primm-^w  cwimAbm  for 
prwpm^Mi,  sad,  to bilag  dsfottoa  toiV^/ooui, far    Buiyefaof  sMft^ 

•  W»tkfPimi§ct  for  ike  jWWw— for  KSWg  am,  piveitm.  fer 
off  siwMwr  ^loMf  t$mckm^ike€mm.  km, 

n^r^A^^yfEF^   firrifiwffrnrrfiw  ftrrjf  nmi  fur ■w&ff at^i 
fty  the  CHoi  gwii fiiir  fa* iribelleftb generally. 

For  if^t  and  dMrti  for  MyM,  dterit,  sarf  plots  o/EiigUmimii  fTmle^ 
for  «0  mmmen  ^  Mt  or '«sMm  ISsoiiy  ttmography,  geography  or  Uipo^ 
gf9pkf» 

Rffiftiiig  for  nUed  paper  for  wmn»  §»iongi, 
Forsflaoaws  foroflHoasfltandfe-k/clrsaygfa  tKHngleMtt, 
And  Isidy,  wbea  enliveiiei  mts  all  ezbsasted,  by  oxdiuive  patents  for 
tkingiprmteimMftkh^askgeim'  of  any  part  of  « theet  of  paper^By  the 
itetor  to  the  Om^  of  AsfjMicrt^by  toaet  upon  tbe  UnhersUie*  and  to  close 
Ihs  whoiobysmeelsasr  tosathois  of  « tease  for  yean  of  their  own  works. 

Not  bat  that  indalgeaoai  of  lOBBe  tort  were  requisite  in  the  mfancy  uf  the 
srC  <<wbea  thmMe'.bar  far  books  and  few  printers  within  this  realm 
wU^  oonld  well  exereiae  and  occupy  the  science  and  art  of  printing/'  but 
ttoiS  were  granted  upon  good  consi^ration,  the  encouragement  of  a  ncuiy- 
hwentod  **  wluch  opened  the  hidden  mine  of  knowledge  to  a  besotted 
irorid.  yet  fpsn  l^hey  few,  and  to  endure  but  a  short  time.  Grafton  k  patent 
arae  for  three  yean  only,  for  the  printing  of  Corw/o/^#  bible,  afterwards  they 
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'bwM  niDiraM  m  Mafii  fyt  h%  tad uttor*  li^  wiiidi»  iMulitonM,  nd 
tfc—ilig  thcNMni  iBMtttt  ■! nck-rait  aid  butiMMd  frith  mnaoiif  poor. 
mtA  tm  mtf  ottor  mdiiet  whkik  padnd  temai.  mrim  maj  be  itnined  to  the 
iuuiir£lOOOMida»M-hdfi^flMe»  tad  Mif  grist  to  the  CII.  uid  . 

When  the  people  begu  te  cmeqpe  €«t  «f  dMhaen  into  Q^i^  wtd  to  ihoir 
o  4erfn  ft(r  faHmetfeBt  tte^  wen  toon  tMight  to  pej  Ibr  thdir  emierii^  by 

nd  int  ef  dl  Ooee  fiUA  ifit  ef  eU  eheaU  fame  been  pririledged. 

Bt  Aeeepntmtieadnwepolfae  prodnoed  mnirititleBe  and  gmmblingi^ 
end  n  petition  from  tbe  htferior  printen  to  the  piivy  conaeil  egidnet  them; 
MUl^  ftffAdmt  they  neve  eontmy  to  Urn,  and  ^  no  endi  o^t  to  be 
gritedd  andtbeyaflnBedAntthqr"»iit«H«^wl^  (iad  m  hideed  they 
dU'too)  print  anyMnl  bodk  nelnltbitandinf  any  eemmandiftnl  oC  the 
ymen/-»TW  Henee  of  Oemniont  took  the  nurtter  into  eenaidBfatlon,  and,  tb^ 
pnMeei^therfcherpilnienymakinf  ofirtne  of  neeeeiity,  deemed  it  eo^o- 
diesttotooincadetothefihale,  and  to  yidd  to  tbe  OMqp.  of  AM.  hi  1661 
ewtain  hooka  towaidi  the  leUer  and  mabtennneo  of  tbe  pooi^ 

By  JMhrtbe  ^hw«i^«printei^The  Hf.  Ttetp-^he  pmtfkr,  of  Afwm^ 
^t— fe.ofAmn'fti  tbemtfafaeffiil^itii. 

Tbe  ^iMn'«  ftt^ngrtmi.  all  **fr9  Wi^/*  and  to  be  pnwhaeed  by  eiery 
pariihinthekhigdom.--4Nitmaifc»HivMtiw  pfofitenlyof  Oe  N,  3*.  which 
Baritr  leUnqdsbedt  with  a  profiio  tbat  be  printed  them  Umadfe ;  and  with 
Mother  prariao  Aat  bo  Mined  aeme  fiir  lecfet  Nrriem.  yetthiiwaeinthe 
time  eC  ^  JKi.  and  theie  hooka  tbe  bqifamiag  of  the  teftnnation  acarae  Ami 
eoa^^ieled. 

TMd,  the  Inp^printer,  bad  mora  hi  him  of  the  wiidom  of  the  lerpent-^ 
k^  hii  MMMka  to  himtelf.  and  yielded  JOr.  WUam  tfm  mmirk,  and  <l# 
tmmeti  ^OT  tmh  ^Smrqf. 

Tit  IFkrdtm,—^  eftaeneg  10  ^  Midi  m  wdb. 

Airttri— CriWe  apM  Dtmei,  7%e pmetkt  ^prwhim,  and  7W  oMt^ 



4daaCjlA%i*^4^yv^j|^pe  ^^fj|#MNliNif    ariMoaip  and  iSmiflMftf  pturtltt* 
Amiktr^7%e.mn  ^rkettrk,  Tie  ^inrtff0r«  TAe  /imir  ^/rimU^  and 

m  wm  ainvKHW  wnvawmw* 

Bnt  moil  of  them  with  reatriethma  and  leierfalhmi  yidded  nnwiUiaigly  the 
wmalndir  hi  fim  of  n  aqneeied  omnge.  for  iifOif O  HOMMNIr^mUllbmat  n 
awHphor! 

OAer  enamplei  nvmberima  m^^t  be  |^!ien»  but  wo  oontent  ontidfei  wift 
two  of  neont  date  beenmo  we  an  an  aequdnled  with  the  phmder. 

Mc«f»  the  patentee  liw  UUe  prinlbg  hi  bnring  beridea  obtafaied  n 
lean  of  their  printing-honn  from  the  Unir.  of  0^.  and  bariaf  aln  m  he 
thoeght  leennd  the  printlngwh.  at  AMevyil,  hnmedialdy  leticd  npon  the 
popniaee  an  adfanoe  tii£9(iptreml.  on  lilMteand  oMun.jpr.  MIt,  niring  an 
enormoM  tax  npoo  the  people  fat  feadidg  the  tcr^tttim,  and  for  learning  to 
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"jmy  %  fwd^^pMlle  Ml."  ud  tldi  is  wliat  is  caUed  rtligim.  In  if  Mil 
apmlibsiiiqpkftlk«tU0O«iip(ie»M»Friiile^     tad  pifer  uAvsne 

littflr.p-4br  UdL  Ihit  dMj  dMVftd  by  g§9emmeni  on  a  ream  of  pafwr 

aM%iu  of  JAwt  hid  ao  pvt  «f  ^  gaiw. 

Move  nodfliatft  ipaee  Tie  ^  AML  wko  for  the  additional  U.  chaigsd 
lipMflAMMf»ibM|«d  to  Ih0  people  no  nMve  tkon  3^.— aucli  are  the  effects 
of  diiftofs  aad  patents  granted  to  kectm.  and  to  such  leaches  only  be  they 
gnotod  na  to  Rtek  and  otkon  who  an  poadenlor  tbe  deriL— bvlwhy  are  the 
poapla  such  fools  t  tmm,  jwqfw  and  aaripimrt  tfaej  may  hare  for  their 
4|FC&«t.— lor  slwMeaf  dioy  nay  miva  Tke  dtggr^  tlMio  Is  a  vagaboad 
UmUUiiknm^  *•  Pmpttmd almmmei  thai  ImUj^ tter** 

Butof  Aaililf  BMiabtobeiaid,  teaot  dbaleatwilii  Emgkmi,  he  was 
lor  eztondiag  his  monopoly  into  Scotitrnd  where  was  a  patentee  tinder  iika 
powers  for  Jbitf.  aa  fwrEmgi,  hnt  BmL  calliag  himaelf  King'tPrmttr 
ftf  Gr.  Brkrim  insisted  upon  fondfaig  his  books  in  Anl  under  7**  IM^ 
C/W0a»  bat  that  Fofiao  tho  poleatee  for  JSoatf.  aa  faigenhms  man,  shoakinot 
nnder  the  same  TVos^  vend  his  books  in  this  produced  a  contast»  and 

thaoaaawaapnbliAodatMa*.  1790. 4to<— Asm*  JMmw,  p.  77f  fte.  ailf. 


AvTEB  the  Qianta  of  Incorpmtioii  weie  obtained,  it  was 
Bteeaatiy  to  laiae  a  capital  for  oafrying  on  ilia  bauneaa  thaa 
yetted  in  the  Company.  The  sum  of  £.14,400  was  then  fixed 
upon  to  be  raised  by  thiee  descriptions  of  stock,  as  follows  :— 

Fi&sT  Class. — For  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  £.     s.  d. 
Court,  15  shares  of  i:.320  eaoh  (called  *'  Aaeistants' 

Sheiea")     4|800  0  0 

Sbcoko  Class.— For  the  Lmiy,  30  shares  of 
£.100  eaoh  (each  denominated  livery 

Share")   4,800   0  0 

Third  Class.  —  For  the  Yeomen,  60  shares  of 
£.80  each  (each  denominated  "  A  Yeoman's 

Share")  ;   4,800  0  0 

Total  £.14,400  0  0 


After  some  time,  these  shares  being  found  too  heavy  for  the 
yeomanry,  half  of  them  (viz.  thirty),  were  divided  uto  half 
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yeoman's  shares,  and  denominated  £.40  shares ;  so  that  the  third 
class  then  consisted  of  thirty  £.80,  and  sixty  £.40  shares. 
UoweTer,  the  gradual  advances  of  the  trading  speculations  of  the 
Oompuiy,  chiefly  by  the  additioiial  stamp  du^  impoeed  upon 
AbMMiacke»  leqniriBg  %  ptopgrtionate  ngnwDtalion  of  etpita]» 
iwiow  ihens  hvft  beeo  ttdded*  till  Uie  cepHtl  Ins  been  iiiomMieil 
to  £.41»280  in  336  ■bares,  which  paying  a  dividend  of  12  and  f 
per  cent,  the  total  amount  annually  divided  will  be  £.5,160 ;  ae 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 


SHARES. 


20 

40 

36 

40 
42 

PO 
60 


AsiiaUat  Sf  nior,  at  400/. 
Do.    Junior,  at  320/.' 


Lirerj  Senior,  at  9001.  . 
Do.   Junior,  at  160 A  , 

Vcomanry  Senior,  lOOA  < 
Do.     Junior,  WL  , 


[Half-Vromann-  Senior,  fiO/. 
Do.        Jonior^  i»L 


ctftni. 

Aa«Ml  DM*n* 
ofMcanan 

TOTAL 

amo<;nt  op 

ANNUAL 

£. 
8,000 
5,760 

£. 
13,760 
13,760 

m  ■ 

£.  s. 
50  0\ 
40    0  j 

1,790 

8,000 
5,760 

25    0  1 

20  Of 

4.000 
3,360 

12  10  \ 
)0    0  1 

fM 

4,000 
3^00 

13,760 

6  5\ 

&  oj 

800 
1,720 

41^ 

&,160 

The  privilege  of  holding  the  stock-shares  is  fairly  acquired  by 
rotation,  unless  forfeited  by  contumely  in  refusing  to  abide  by  the 
node  which  will  be  hereafter  explained,  of  chooeing,  or  fining  for, 
the  tenter  warden ;  in  about  two  years  afler  he  has  thus  served  or 
fined,  the  young  liveryman  is  called  upon  for  £.40  towards  stock, 
or  a  half  yeomanry  junior  share ;  as  also,  six  pounds  and  six 
pence  for  fees  ;  immediately  upon  the  pajrment  of  which  he 
cmnes  into  his  share  of  dividend,  not  subject  to  either  increase  or 
dimination,  viz.:  £.6  per  annum.  Time  for  payment  of  the  £.40» 
by  Ibar  instshnents,  is  given.  In  a  few  years  more  he  is  called 
wpon  to  hold  an  angmentation  of  £.10,  making  a  half-yeomaniy 
senior  share,  or  £.50,  paying  a  dividend  of  £.6  55.  per  annum. 

In  about  eighteen  years  after  first  admission  he  gets,  by  paying 
£.30  more,  a  yeomanry  junior  share,  or  £.80«  producing  an  annual 
cbvidend  of  £.10.    Thus,  as  Tscancies  occur  by  the  death 
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of'lus-Miiion»  he  acqnivM  the  higher  chnes  of  ttook;  ft  voj 

fair  principle,  and  most  impartially  acted  upon;  but  the  court 
reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  calling  only  those  to  join 
their  lelect  body,  who,  from  connexion  with  the  tnule  of  the 
Compftny.  or  ivboie^mipectebility  of  and  oonvemeiit  laeaiift 
of  ftttendttioe,  lliey  deem  meet  fit  anoeitttes;  it  is  rety  proper 
that  tome  sQeb  aebctioii  dwald  be  made,  tbe  only  question 
would  be,  whether,  since  the  rota  of  seniority  is  abandoned, 
the  selection  of  their  governors  should  not  lie  with  the  Livery 
themselves.  It  has  been  thought  so  in  former  times^  sod 
acted  upon,  the  particnkra  of  which  I  shall  give  a  few  pages 
hence. 

The  income  from  the  capital  thus  advanced  continues  for  life; 
and  if  the  member  be  a  married  man,  and  die,  leaving  a  widow. 
to  whom  he  by  will  bequeath  his  stock,  she  will  likewise  be 
intitled  to  receive  the  benefits  arising  from  the  same  as  long  as 
ahe  live ;  and  will  also  poeeosi  the  right  of  giving  the  principal  hj 
mSk  to  any  pesMn  or  penons  she  may  think  proper,  unless  pi^ 
viously  disposed  of  by  her  husband's  will.  Thus,  Mrs.  Beata 
Wilkins  bequeathed  her  £.320  share  to  the  company,  which 
amount  was  laid  out,  &c.  (see  p.  279.)  But  in  case  a  husband  die 
intestate,  or  omit  to  bequeath  the  stock  to  his  widow,  in  a  direct 
manner,  she  will  not  be  intitled  to  any  advantage  arising  fimn 
the  eontmued  dividend  for  her  life  of  12|  per  oent,  hut  the  prin- 
cipal of  such  stock,  goes  immediately  to  the  next  beir;  nor, 
should  a  widow  who  has  interest  in  this  company  marry  again, 
will  her  husband  be  intitled  to  the  profit  of  the  share  she  pre- 
viously had  in  the  ooncem,  but  another  person  will  be  elected  in 
her  pbuse,  who,  as  soon  as  he  is  chosen,  is  required  to  pay  the 
principal  atodL  held  by  such  widow»  to  her  husband,  or  some 
person  duly  authorised  by  him  to  receive  the  same ;  and  a  similar 
course  is  pursued  in  all  cases  where  stock  is  required  to  be  traos- 
ferred  from  one  person  to  another. 

A  part  of  the  income  of  the  Stationers'  Company  arises  finom 
certain  lands  in  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Irdmid.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  a  considemble  part  of  this  pro- 
vince was  vested  in  the  crown  by  an  act  ul  uttainder,  against 
some  Rpman  Catholics  of  distinction,  who  had  rebelled:  and. soon, 

»  4  *  ' 
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afterwards  a  project  was  suggested  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  lord 
high  treasurer  to  the  king,  for  establishing  a  Protestant  colony 
upon  the  forfeited  estates.  This  scheme  was  approved  of;  and  in 
leOS,  the  lung*  with  a  view  to  Ihe  IbniMtwn  of 
mmt,  applied  to  fhe  city  of  London*  and  offined  to  grant  tho 
citiaeiiB  a  great  part  of  the  fcrleited  estates  as  an  nidiioement  fyt 
them  to  undertake  to  carry  the  proposed  plan  of  settlement  into 
effect.  The  citizens  in  consequence  undertook  the  plantation  of 
the  district;  and  king  James,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1613, 
gfantod  them  a  charter  to  anthoriae  them,  as  a  company,  to  be 
adected  from  the  corpoiation,  by  the  style  and  title  of*'  The  Imh 
Society,'*  to  occupy  and  possess  the  lands  in  qnestion,  which* 
were  divided  into  twelve  parts.  The  total  amount  which  had  been 
disbursed  by  the  city  in  completing  this  undertaking  was 
£.40,000;  and  this  sum  was  ahfo  divided  into  twelve  shares,  to 
cofiespond  with  the  number  of  parts  into  wliieh  the  kuads  had 
been  divided;  each  share  amownting  to  £3,838  6$.  Bd,  The 
aereral  corporation  companies  that  contributed  to  the  cdoniaing 
of  this  Irish  province,  did  not  each  subscribe  equal  portions  of 
capital  towards  defraying  the  expenses;  but,  in  order  to  make  up 
the  amount  of  each  twelfth  share  of  the  whole,  namely: 
£3,833  6f.  8d^,  they  vnited  under  the  twehre  principal  oompaaies 
of  the  city,  namely:  Goldsmiths',  QiocewV ♦  Rshmongem',  bon- 
moegeia',  Meroeri\  Merchant  Tailom',  Haberdashera',  CMh- 
workers'.  Skinners',  Vintners',  Drapers*,  and  Salters',  in  such  a 
way  as  to  conveniently  regulate  their  respective  shares  in  the 
expenses  incor^;  and  according  to  the  extent  that  each 
separate  company  had  embarked  in  the  proceeding.  Thia 
mrangement  wiU  be  better  understood  by  Ae  following'  example, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Stationen^  Company  came  into 
the  list  with  the  Skinners\  as  principal     .    .    .    £.1,963    0  0 

Stationers'   620    0  0 

White  Bakers'   480   0  0 

Oirdlers'   370  0  0 

One  twelfth  share  of  the  whole  disbursement   £.3.333   0  0 


The  estates  were  then  conveyed  by  the  Irish  Society  to  the 
companies,  according  to  lots  drawn  ^  and  the  management  of  the 
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etpeetive  rmnttei  of  etA  dmnoo  ttUl  renaiiif  m  tMr  hMidb. 

The  cities  of  Londonderry  and  Coleraine,  with  the  lands,  woods, 
ferries,  and  fisheries  attached  to  these  cities,  not  being  susceptible 
of  division,  remained  an  integral  property  of  the  Irish  Society  of 
the  city  of  London,*  under  wliote  UMiiageniont  all  the  nnoHotted 
wBohjienti  wm  kft,  wad  who  bmme  aoooimtable  to  the 
oompaniet  before  mentioned*  for  the  nett  proceedi  of  the  venti 
and  income  of  all  kinds. 

Thus  did  the  several  joint  companies  become  absolute  lords  of 
the  oonfiscated  lands,  nnencmnhered  with  any  farther  chaigea  or 
acknowMgnuBts  than  mek  as  the  original  oompaot  between  the 
king  and  the  corponlioQ  of  London  in  1(K)9  atipQlated,  and  many 
of  them  have  reaped  pretty  good  profits  from  thk  speenlatkm  of 
their  forefathers.  It  would  not,  however,  be  compatible  with  a 
treatise,  definitive  in  its  purpose  as  this  is,  to  digress  into  general 
remarks  upon  the  diiferenoe  of  policy  by  which  the  twelve 
difierent  bodiea  have  been  aetoated :  IshaU,  therefore*  only  give 
an  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  renewal  of  the  Stationefs' 
CSompany  (which  it  will  be  recollected  is  a  subordinate  member  of 
that  co-partnership  united  under  the  Skinners*),  of  the  extraor- 
dinaiy  emoluments  which  are,  at  the  present  time,  derived  by  the 
shares  in  these  estates.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
SkimieR^  Gonpany,  with  the  Stationen',  White4>aken'»  an4 
Giidlers'  jointly  funded,  in  different  proportions,  the  amn  of 
£.3,333  6s.  6d,  The  Skinners*  estate,  which  is  situate  near  the 
city  of  Londonderry,  was,  about  the  year  1803,  let  on  lease  to  Mr. 
Ogiivie,  or  Ogilby,  a  linen-factor  of  Dublin,  who  paid  down  a  fine 
er  premiun  of  £^,000  for  his  leaee^  independent  of  the  annnal 
rent  ffand  by  the  oontraot*  Of  this  fine  alone,  the  proportion 
fAksk  aecmed  to  the  Staticnen*  CSompany  for  the  originnl 
advance  of  its  £.540,  would  be  £.4,050 ;  and  each  subscribing 
company  would  share  according  to  its  proportion  of  the 
£^,333  6§.  SiLtai  ad?anced.t 

*  The  Irish  Society  ii  elected  annually  at  the  Court  of  Coinmon  Cotucil 
aezt  foUowing  the  second  day  of  February.  Those  membera  of  the  oeipora* 
tion  only  are  eligible  who  are  of  the  livery  of  the  twelve  companies. 

t  Though  the  temptation  to  enrich,  in  tlus  sort  of  way,  their  coffers,  hat 
prevailed,  for  the  most  part,  oyer  a  more  liberal  line  of  policy,  yet  soaie  §tm^ 
eompsaiessstlic  teroia  of  Itaiea  expired,  lupt  their  sUotsMBlf  in  tlwir  own 
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'  Thei  goveniMBft  of  Urn' Company  ' of 'Statkmera  Is,  by  ikm 

charter  (see  p.  247),  vested  in  the  master,  two  keepers  or  wardens, 
and  the  commonalty,^  who  are  ordained  in  the  first  charter  to 

bands  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  their  tenantry; 
and  as  an  instance  of  the  more  laudable  system,  ami  the  happy  effects  that 
result  from  their  philanthropic  mode,  it  is  but  fair  to  briefly  advert  to  the 
plan  of  economy  adopted  by  the  Company  of  Drapers. — It  appears  from  the 
reports  of  various  deputations  sent  over  by  this  company  in  the  years  1S17, 
1818,  1819,  and  1820,  with  a  view  to  inqnire  into  the  state  of  their  portion  of 
the  se  ttlement,  in  order  to  ameliorate  its  condition,  that,  in  a  few  years,  a 
uii-i  ral  le  and  de^^raded  peasantry  has  been  brought  into  a  rapid  course  of 
civiluiitiun.  1  he  schedule  of  their  rentals  now  lying  before  me,  appears  to 
have  been  divided  into  various  classes  of  property;  the  first  comprising  those 
Tfikfs  under  5i.  a  year,  then  those  from  5/.  to  10/.,  and  on  from  10/.  to  15/., 
and  from  15/.  to  20/.,  and  go  un  upwards.  Certain  conditions  are  then  offered 
to  the  several  classes  of  tenants,  which  enable  thera  to  hold,  immed'tutely  under 
the  proprietors^  such  tenements  and  portions  of  land  as  may  suit  their 
resptrctive  conditions  in  lifcj  or  to  which  the  industrious  may  aspire — schools 
liave  been  established  for  the  education  of  all  whu  may  be  willing  to  receive 
it—- edifices  for  public  worship  have  been  erected — medical  asylums  for  the 
poor  founded — corn-mills  built,  and  let  at  fair  rents,  under  stipulations  to 
prevent  undue  exactions  from  the  indigent — markets  and  fairs  (not  meetings 
of  a  mere  idle  and  dissolute  kind,  but  for  the  convenience  of  traffic)  have 
been  promoted — inns  liave  been  erected  where  accommodations  of  thai  sort 
had  never  before  existed.  The  improving  of  the  roads  has  been  so  regulated 
as  to  consult  the  most  advantageous  appropriation  and  general  employ  of 
persons  wanting  that  sort  of  labour.  And  the  general  administration  of  the 
locsJ  offices  baa  been  pmdentiy  reformed  in  all  their  districts ;  so  that  this 
company  has  now  the  high  gratiication  of  beholding  their  little  toloay,  con- 
nsting  of  about  iw^he  thputand  inhabitants,  approaching,  by  n^id  strides,  to 
a  digne  of  dvOiiation  which  will  render  it  **  an  Oasit  in  Bfid-Afric." 

•  Mr.  Ni^fdt  layi,  *'  and  a  court  of  assistants  but  no  such  words  are  to 
be  found  In  any  ooo  of  the  charters  or  renewals.  The  mttanti  were  there- 
fore  ewatod  by  one  of  those  ordinances,  provisions,  and  laws,"  which  by 
danw  V,  of  Hie  frit  charter,  they  were  empowered  to  mike.  These  bye>laws 
are,  bofrerer,  kept  ten  the  commonalty :  they  hate  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey 
them.  -  The  bychlaw  under  which  the  present  mode  wm  establkhed»  is  as 
follows :  It  is  Bkewiae  ofdataed  that  the  fiill  and  absolute  power  of  nooiilna. 
tion,  and  election  of  master/  wardens,  and  assistants,  members  of  the  llvwy^ 
Mftd  of  all  other  oOeen  of  the  said  society,  shaU  always  be  and  ledHtai  as 
usually  berstolbn  hath  been,  only  in  the  master,  waideas,  sad  aarfsamti  of 
the  ssid  society  $  or  the  migor  part  of  them  in  a  covrt  or  eoaHs  of  asiistsuts 
sssembled;  ia  which  nomination  and  choices  diey  shall  obserfethaaaeiMt 
ways,  time,  and  method  of  nomination  and  election  which  hare  lieralbfeit 
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bate  perpetntl  miecMlQii,  luv.  The  pOwen  gffMM  to  tte 

oompany  by  these  charters  will  be  seen  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
would  not  be  very  fit  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  present  times. 
They  had  the  rights  of  the  inquisition  itself  over  all  literary  com- 
pogitionft— night  seftich  hoiues  for  any  bookB  which  Mey  deennfid 
obnosdooB  to  the  state  or  tkeir  omcRtera^-niigJit  eoler,  aa  often 
as  they  pleased,  any  place,  shop,  hoose,  dmnber,  or  1in3din|^ 
belonging  to  any  stamper,  printer,  binder,  or  seller  of  any  manner 
of  books — might  seize,  take  away,  have,  bum,  or  convert  to  their 
own  use,  whatever  they  shaM  ilmk  was  printed  contrary  to  the 
ibnn  of  any  statute,  act*  t»r  proc|Aiiiation»  made  iu  to  be  made! 
An4  ihat  these  odious  prhrpcsges  were  at  one  tune  acted  upon  magf 
be  conelnded  fiom  a  charge  made  in  the  CSompaay's  aooovnte  for 
the  year  1591.  "  Item,  paid  for  charges  of  search  dinners,  10 
times,  at  3j.      =  33s.  Ad," 

In  1762^  a  schism  also  occurred  among  the  membeis,  headed  by  a 
type-foumder  and  printer,  Jacob  JOive^  He  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Company  for  Monday  AeSlst  of  May«  1762,  being'Wliit-nMmd^jy 
at  the  Dog  Tavera  on  €hiilick4iiH,  to  raseiie  their  Uberties^wnd 
choose  master  and  wardens,  llive  was  chosen  chairman  for  the 
day;  and  standing  on  the  upper  table  in  the  hall,  he  thanked 
the  freemen  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him — ^laid  before  them 
sereral  clauses  of  their  two  diartcio  and  proposed  Mr*  Chiiap 
topher  Nonvs,  and  some  one  else,  totibem  for  mastei;  the  dMMce 
foning  upon  BIr.  Nome.  He  then  proposed,  in  Jike  mfmier,  Mn 
Lentball,  esq.,  and  J<^n  Wilcox,  gent^,  with  two  others  for 
wardens,  when  the  two  first  nominated  were  elected.  A  com- 
mittee was  then  appointed  by  the  votes  of  the  common  hall,  to 
meet  t)ie  first  Tnesdiiy  in  each  month  at  the  Horn  Tafem,  in 
Doctors'  Commons, .  to.  inquire  into  the  state  of  the.  Conpanyi 
which  cooBUttee  consisted  of  twintyrope  peiaonB»  ive  cf  wlwoi 
(proTided  fhe  master  and  wardens  were  of  the  nunber)  wm 
empowered  to  act,  as  fully  as  if  the  whole  of  the  conmiittee  were 

been  observed  and  used  in  the  sfud  Booiety."  Whether  this  bye-law  is 
exactly  consonant  to  the  charter  itself,  might,  perliapfl,  if  any  good  were 
likely  to  result  from  it,  admit  of  a  question.  Neither  is  there  mention  made 
in  the  charter  of  '*  renter-wardens  nor  of  the  lil>erty  of  benefiting  the  stock 
every  year  by  an  anomalous  mode  of  choosing  them.  Tbit  bye>law  was 
made  sometime  about  the  year  1682. 
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present.  July  the  sixth,  being  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  month, 
the  newly-elected  master,  about  twelve  o'clock,  came  into  the 
htH,  and  bong  seated  at  th%  upper  end  of  it,  the  clerk  of  the  hall 
winlteaiMl  defindteMPwliiwNfiim  bia  office;  bat 
ka  talfaiidy  aad  Ifc  DhM  ftfllolilflfl  w  tte  derik  in  admuustaoi^ 
dMMlli.  AboylheauflfaPidluMadftobelMw^ 
being  present  he  was  desired  to  defer  until  next  month,  when 
•ereral  were  bound ;  some  freemen  made ;  and  others  admitted  on 
the  livery;  one  of  whom,  at  ieaaty  has  firequentiy  poUed  at  QvikU 
M  m  eeotested  eleedons** 

I  ^  not  §tA  tlMi  saqr  pvtknlar  notice  mu  taken  of  Aeie 
poeeefiag^t  er  of  MbalUone  election  of  a  nutftar  and 
wiliDs/'  as  Mn  Nichols  calls  it  ni  bis  Index.^Itiire  was  some- 
what disordered  in  his  mind.  He  was  author  of  several  treatises 
OB  ieligiett9  and  other  subjects.  He  published  in  1733,  an  oration 
lapToveliinplwalftyel  worids;  that  this  eartb  is  hell ;  that  the 
loaisof  mBH  omapQataleangda;  Icc^— Por  one  of  kio  panqphleta 
k»  was  confined  tim  yearn  in  CleriMwellBrideiieD.  PraikMute 
oDbg  tfie  meeting  just  described,  he  pubMslied  a  pampMet  on 
"The  Charter  and  Grants  of  the  Company  of  Stationers;  with 
observations  aiwi  remarks  thereon in  which  he  recited  viirious 
grievsBcea»  and  staled  the  opinions  of  counsel  upon  several  points. 
I  ksie  a  copy  ef  tine  pamphlet  now  lying  befew  me,  tbp  twentietb 
page  of  iiidfih  coneMee  iMi  tbe  line^ 

Eicudebat,  edebat,  donahat,  Jacob  lUue,  Anno  M,DCCLXIL 

Thtm  who  baTC  been  called  on  the  court  ancceed  in  rotation  to 
the  b^i^MT  ofiicea  of  waiden  and  maater;  bnt  Tacanciea  aiiaing  in 
dbe  coort  are  filled  up  by  the  oonrt  itself,  accoiding  to  aeniority 
of  the  hvery,  unless  some  particular  reason  interposes  to  the  con- 
tiaiy.f 

•  Oon^^h  s  Britiab  Topogrraphy,  !,  597,  637,  and  Nich.  Anec.  i.  311. 

t  It  may  i*e  also  observed,  en  pnstant,  that  an  aldcriuao's  i^own  is  a  8ure 
ftMpoit  to  the  Coart-llst.  Any  member  of  the  Company  who  receives  from 
hu  fdlow-citizens  that  honourable  distinction,  in,  a&  a  matter  of  course, 
worthy  of  being:  called.  He  has  to  treat  the  Company  >vith  a  dinner ;  and 
thcQ  takes  his  seat  at  the  board  for  life.  But  the  honour  is  rather  barren,  as 
this  adventitious  elevation  in  the  Company  does  not  entitle  him  to  hold  any 
iBore  stock  thsn  he  might  be  preriously  entitled  to  possess. 

T  2 
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.  The  tmc&ig  oonoems  are  lUMiag^  by,  a  regulaMinmmittwi  ot 
nine  members;  tiz.  the  master,  the^twoimdens,  end  six  other 
stock-holders,  who  are  annually  chosen  and  are  generally,  re-, 
elected:  but  in  case  of  a  vacancy  by  death,  or  being  called  on  the 
court,  an  election  takes  plaoe,  conducted  in  the  foUoiving  manner. 
The  lifeiy.(*todL«hokienXaTCi  ■nmmoned  ta.deol;  Aey  mMt«i& 
IIml  atoek-nmn,  an  cafled.  into  the.oqniHoon,  ^and  chaigad  hf 
the  master  with  the  daty  they  have  to  perform ;  they  then  retnni 
to  the  stock-room  and  choose  six,  whose  names  are  carried  to  the 
courtp—out  of  the  six  chosen  by  the  livery,  the  court  selects  one; 
the  livery-men  are.  then  called  in,  and  informed  upon  whcun  the 
ch^^  of  the/ccW:hath.ftU«n*  .  Annjoal  .eleetioii -ia  piactiaad*  aa 
ht  aa.the.fbim  goea*—- bnt^anlaftten^^lo  anpplaat-tha  aittiiig 
membew  .would  be  latile.  The  duty  of  rente^warden  ia  to  attend 

on  the  first  Tutsday  iii  every  month,  to  collect  tlie  quarterage ; 
there  are  two  of  these  officers,  and  they  are  chosen  annually.  As 
the  mode  of  appointment  o£  renter^warden  is  somewhat  out  of  the 
common  way,  .and  rather,  a.novd  mode,  of  aUoadng  a  man  tha 
choiea  of  three  .things,  namaly,  whether  he:willjfiae«.<ir  mvep  or  be 
|Ntf  m  foUm  row,  I  shall  attempt.a  brief  detail  of  this  piece  of 
ciiac  dexterity. '  Let  it  be  first  premised,  ih^t  the  fate  to  excuse 
fiom  serving  is  twenty-four  pouNns,  and  the  expense  in- 
curred, if  you  are  chosen  to  serve,  is  about  the  same  sum.  From 
eight  to  sixteen  of  the  junior. hTery-men  are  called,  upon,  on  theaa 
oqe^aiooa,  that;  a  ^choice, may  be  made.  Upon-  appealing  befoa . 
thtt  coort,  they  are  aereral^.  asked,  "  Do  yon  ,wiah  to  perne 
or  Jme,  or  he  pimed  wer?  Some,  of  course,  wish  to  be  excused 
serving,  and  prefer  paying  the  fine,  not  being  willing  to  bar  all 
future  privilege  or  profit ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  de- 
sirous to  serve,  because  it  is  the  means  of  an  introduction  to  the 
society  of  those  most  eminent  in  the  profession  to  which  thein 
ia  allied.  Well,,  the  whde  number  having  been  thna  ceEemonioiialy 
offered  ti/nr  eh4nee,  9nd  having  given  their  ^nawam  imd  retired,  two 
upon  whom  the  court  have  pitched,  and  the  selection  of  whom,  from 
canvas  made  before-hand,  can  usually  be  very  surely  anticipated,  are 
called  in  to  be  informed  of  the  honour  done  them,  in  being  appoint- 
ed  to  serve,  and  all  the  remaining  fourteen,  nolens-volens,  are  told 
^' that  they  are>&M^thetwenty-fourpound8,towhiG)i  ia.added^l.St. 
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for  fieei!*.  If  they  do  not  pay  such  fine,  no  chance  for  future 
election  remains  opep» — they  are  placed  in  what  is  termed  rotten: 
rotoi  that  is,  inmiediatdy  below  the  renter-wardens  for  the  tiina, 
being*  snd  before  those  next  in  tmn  to  be  called  to  serve;  where 
tksy  iout  »iiiim.aU.their  'Ims,  ivitfaoat  the  privilege  of  Udk^. 
itock,  .witlKmt  bong  allowed  to  abara  in  tiie  profits  of  the  Com- 
pany's trade  or  revenues,  or  the  chance  of  ever  arriving  at  court 
honours.     No  opportunity  of  redemption  can  ever  occur;  and 
many  who  consider  that  their  prospects  in  trade  can  receive  no 
benefit  from  a  future  connexion  with  the  Company,  and  who  can' 
^ply  their  twenty-five  pounds  to  a.  better  purpose,  voluntarily 
eater  tide  independent  list;  wbich  nmy'be/luMnm  by  its  being 
pboed  after-a  bknk  line,  under  the  names  of  those  who  last  served 
venter-warden,  and  between  those  names  and  the  names  of  such 
as  are  next  in  succession  to  be  called  to  this  choice  of  office. 
The  expenses  on  entering  and  going  through  the  several  gxada- 
of  theCoii^airir  ueaa  follows 

BtadiBg  AppraUke  iStsimw  fisr  Indeatnieiy  if  no 

•••  •••  •••  •••  V  w 

^Rbss  •••        •••  •••         •••    0  10  ^ 

iCeutMom  FIb^  iDrwliieh  sBibis  it  picsented  to  As 

Appisatioc        ...        ...        •••        •••        •••    0  10  6 

When  out  of  time,  Making  Free  '  '  m*  -1  15  0 
AduMniito  the  OoMhii^   60  0  0 

Fees         ...  ...  .M  ...  •  1   3  "0 

Soch  Yeoman  of  the  GompsBy  hss'  to  psy  0  Qnarlan^ 

to  the  FuimU  of    '  0   1   4  '  ■ 

Each  Lirery-nian      ».  . .  .     0  9  0 

The  Annual  Liatii  sa  expected,  bntoptioiuJ,  Fee  to  the- 

of  •         U    -  ^  .'OSS 


*  The  receipt  for  the  fine  given  both  to  those  who  wUk  to  serve  and  thoae 
teitA  not  to  terve  u  in  form  as  foUowi 


Stationers'  Hall :  • 

Received  the  of  the  Sum  of 

twenty-four  Pounds,  for  his  Fine  on  being  excused  senrtog-  the  Office  of 
Renter-warden  of  this  Company  for  the  Year  ensuing* 

Signed*  Warden^  . 

£.24.         Fees  £.1  5s. 
"f  This  waA  formerly  20/.  but  the  company  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  increase  the  livery-fine,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  society 
select,  to  60/. 
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IVo  genend  dimim  in  Uie  jnr  n  dl  tiiA  lirety  get  ftr  Hm 
fees ;  namely,  the  Summer,  or  Vemson  Dbmer,  bs  feonded  by  Mf>. 

John  Sweeting  (of  which  see  hereafter),  and  the  Lord-Mayor'g- 
Day  Dinner,  given  nominally  by  the  renter-wardens,  who  pay 
£.24  towards  the  expemes,  as  stated  in  p.  276,  the  ismaindir  bwig 
defrayed  out  of  the  Oompeny'e  fiuMb« 

The  Lbt  of  Chaiitable  Dooatuns  and  Benefactione  latd^  pab- 
Uehed  afibids  mncfc  cuiiona  infonaationc  U  tlMnfiwai  sabjota  an 

abstract  of  it* 

^  AniUtuiii  of  ike  WbHkt^ifiU  GoMpony  of  iSlMiomn* 

Mr.  WiujAM  Lambk,  ia  1567,  ffave  an  annuity  of  61, 13i.4d,g  for  perpetual 

relief  of  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  St.  Faith. 

Out  of  this  annuity  the  Company  pay  6*,  6</.  for  a  sermon  at  St.  Faith's,  on 
the  6t]i  of  May ;  and  also  ^ve  weekly  to  twelrc  poor  men  or  women,  six  of 
whoia  must  he  free  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  one  penny  in  money  and  one 
penny  in  bread  the  temaiacler^  1/.  iU.&d.  to  itt  9§^ikai  (owardi  oiw  tf  tke 
Company's  dinners. 

Mr.  Lambc  also  gave  to  six  of  tlie  poorest  men  and  six  of  the  poorest 
women  of  the  parish  of  St.  Faith  a  g-ood  friere  gown.  The  sermon  is  still 
preached,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Lambe,  on  the  6th  of  May,  when  the 
twelve  pensioners  are  regularly  required  to  attend  nnd  receive  their  ^^wns. 

Mr.  William  Norton,  Mr.  John  Norton,  his  nephew,  and  Mr.  George 
Bishop,  in  the  years  159-1,  1610,  and  1612,  left  various  le^ucies  and  ipfts  to 
the  Company,  which,  as  they  are  fully  itated  in  paget  i2S,  and  136-6  of  this 
Tolume,  I  shall  not  repeat  here. 

Mr.  Christopher  Meredith,  in  1655,  gaTe  10/.  »-yMr»  to  be  paid  in  quar- 
terly pensions  to  the  poor  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  John  Sweetino,  gave  his  fourscore  pound  share  of  the  English  ?tock  ; 
a  rent  of  10/.  a-year  from  the  tithes  of  Dodington,  in  Northumberland,  and 
another  rent  of  10/.  a-ycur,  from  the  tithes  of  Chutton,  in  the  same  county  ; 
directing  that  out  of  the  first  year's  receipt  10/.  be  laid  out  in  something  **  to 
preserve  his  Memorial  in  the  Company which  was  "  bestowed  on  a  silver 
cup,  college-fashion,  for  the  preservation  of  his  memory.** 

He  also  desired  that  6/.  should  be  expended  on  tsvo  dinners  (3/.  for  each 
dinner)  for  all  the  bachelors  that  arc  I »ook sellers  free  of  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners, shopkeepers  of  themselves  in  the  city  of  London,  After  the  first  year 
the  annual  sum  to  be  thus  applied  :  to  the  master  \0s.  for  a  pair  of  gloves, 
and  20s.  to  a  godly  minister,  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached  on  the  10th  of 
August,  or  some  day  near  it.  With  the  residue  a  dinner  to  be  provided,  for 
the  matter,  wardciu,  assistants,  slerk,  and  such  of  the  livery  as  should  attend 
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tt  the  church  Co  hiar  tlie  Mnaon:  and  honoe  ii  to.be  dated  the  Anhuaju 
VsifiBON  Feast. 

Mr.  Evan  Ttlbr,  in  \(yS2,  gave  7/-  4f.  for  a  yearly  collation. 

In  1688.  the  snm  towards  a  dinner  from  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Lambe  \L  2s,Bd» 
was  consolidated  with  the  7/o       to  be  expended  at  the  Venison  Feast. 

Mr.  Thomas  Parkuurst,  in  1712,  gBve  37/.  to  purchase  annually  25 
bibled,  uith  pealtns,  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  Uenoe  the  Cttstom  of  giving  a 
tnble  to  every  apprentice  when  he  is  bound. 

Thomas  Gut,  esq.  M.  P.  an  eminent  bookseller,  and  the  munificent  founder 
ef  the  ht>6pital  which  bears  his  name,  gave  to  the  Company,  in  1/17,  1,00()/. 
"  to  enable  them  to  add  50/.  a-year,  by  quarterly  payments,  to  the  poor 
Mnbers  and  widown,  in  augmentation  of  the  quarterly  charity." 

Mr.  Throphilun  Cater,  in  1718,  gave  1,000/.  to  the  Company,  on  condi- 
floa  of  their  paying  him  an  annuity  of  601.  for  his  own  life. — ^After  his  death,* 
4(y.  to  be  thus  disposed  of :  to  the  minister  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  for  a 
•mnoD,  1/.  10«. ;  to  the  reader,  5s. ;  to  the  derk  and  sexton,  24.  6d.  each,  Ss. ; 
to  fourteen  poor  freemen  of  the  Company,  14/.;  to  ten  poor  men  of  St. 
Martin's,  10/. ;  to  ten  poor  men  of  Christ-church,  1/.  each.  The  remidnder, 
(being  4/.)  towards  a  dinner  fur  the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants. 

Mr.  Dakirl  MinvfTHTBR,  in  1767,  gave  21.  to  be  applied  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  eater's  dinner,  on  the  first  of  December.  To  this  dinner  3/.  a-year 
«nu  added  In  1772  by  the  will  of  Richard  Brooke,  esq. ;  and  20t.  a-year  in 
1798  by  that  of  William  Gill,  esq.  alderman  of  London. 

Mrs.  Bbata  WiLKiNs,  in  1773,  gave  the  picture  of  Doctor  Hoadly,  lord 
bishop  of  Winchester,  now  in  the  Stock-room  ;  and  the  interest  and  prpduce 
of  all  the  money  arising  from  her  forty-pounds  share  stock  (computed  at 
200/.)  to  be  distributed,  aunually,  timongat  six  poor  men  and  six  poor  widows, 
aot  pensioners  to  theCompauy,  iu  the  month  of  December,  before Christmas.f 

William  Bowtbr,  Esq.  in  1777>  gave  to  the  Company,  "  for  the  benefit  of 
Printing,"  2,000/.  three  per  cent  reduced  Bank  anniuties,  the  dividends  to  be 
difided  equally  amongst  three  printers,  compositors,  or  presBmen,  to  be 
aleded  from  time  to  time  by  the  Court  of  the  Company,  who,  at  the  time  of 
deetion,  shall  be  sixty-three  years  old,  or  upwanis,  for  their  respective  lives, 
ttkt  paid  half-yearly. 

Also,  3,000/.  four  per  cent  consolidated  annuitiefi ;  the  dividends  to  be 
Mded  for  ever,  equally,  amongst  six  other  such  old  printers,  compositors,  or 
pressmen,  tor  tbeir  respectife  lives,  to  be  qoalified,  chosen,  and  paid,  in 
MMiii  m  afattiriit 

Aho,  1  ,a08i  Ubitt  par  cent  reduced  Bank  annuitiai,  the  iaterest  fordw  Ma 
if  ana  joumejrinan  compositor,  to  be  paid  half-yearly.  He  mast  be  "  a  mm 
M  (MtA  fifc  asd  cooTerution»  who  shall  usually  firequent  some  pUkce  of  poUic 

•  Mr.  Catrr  received  the  annuity  to  Christmai  1719  i  and  died  «oon  after. 

Urn  tmtj  mtUmi  h  W  lia  #4  TsvIM  iteCMaM  U  M  laaiAs.lla««Uwl.a>SMh 
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worship  every  Suuday,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  and  shall  not  ha?« 
worked  on  a  newspaper  or  magazine  for  four  ycara  ut  least  before  such  nomi- 
nation, nor  shall  ever  afterwards  whilst  he  holds  this  aimuity,  which  may  be 
for  life,  if  he  continues  a  journeyinun.  lie  6hall  he  able  to  read  and  construe 
Latin,  and  at  least  to  read  Greek  fluently  with  accents  ;  of  which  he  shall 
bring  a  testimonial  from  the  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  for  the  time 
being.  I  could  wish  that  he  shall  have  been  brought  up  pioosly  and  vir- 
tuously, if  it  be  possible,  at  Merchant  Taylors*,  or  some  other  public  school, 
from  seven  years  of  age  till  he  is  full  seventeen;  and  then  to  serve  seven  years 
futhfally,  as  a  compositor,  and  work  seven  years  more  as  a  journeyman  ;  hs  I 
would  not  have  this  annuity  bestowed  on  any  one  under  thirty-one  n  ears  of 
age.  If,  after  he  is  chosen,  he  should  behave  ill,  let  him  be  turned  out,  and 
another  chosen  in  lii.,  stead.  And  whereas  it  may  be  many  years  before  a 
compositor  may  be  found  that  shall  exactly  answer  the  above  description,  and 
it  may  at  some  times  happen  that  such  a  one  cannot  be  found  -j  I  would  have 
the  dividends  in  the  mean  time  applied  to  such  person  as  the  muter,  wardens, 
and  assistants,  shall  think  approaches  nearest  to  what  I  have  described.* 

"  And  whcrea.s  the  above  trusts  will  occasion  some  trouble,  I  give  to  said 
Company,  in  case  they  think  proper  to  accept  the  trust,  250/.t 

To  each  of  Mr.  Bowyer's  annuitants  an  engraved  portrait  of.  their 
generous  benefactor  is  presented  on  the  day  of  his  election. 

The  journeymen  compositors  who  have  eiyoyed  this  liberal  bequeity  are  m 
follows  :— 

1.  Mr.  Jacob  Wragg,  a  compositor,  who  died  at  Bury,  in  February,  1781. 

2.  Mr.  Fletcher,  formerly  printer  of  a  Newspaper  at  Cunbhdge,  who  died 
in  1790. 

3.  Mr.  William  Davenport,  a  young  man  of  considerable  ability,  the  son  of 
a  clergyman  of  Leicester,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Strahan,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  enjoyed  it  only  two  years  ^  died  January 
2,  1792. 

4.  I^Ir.  Richard  Bond,  was  a  printer  of  some  eminence  at  Oioncester,  but 
his  business  failed,  and  he  was,  when  chosen,  a  compositor  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Bowyer.    He  died  July  2,  1805,  aged  80. 

6.  Mr  Matthew  Brown,  formerly  a  master  printer,  but  failiiif  in  busine^ 
was  elected  to  enjoy  this  annuity.    He  died  in  1818. 
6.  Mr.  Thomas  Famworth,  the  present  annuitant. 

Of  the  other  nine  annuitants  there  have  been  frequent  vacancies  from  the 
circumstance  of  none  being  admitted  under  the  age  of  63.    N.  iii,  287,  8. 

William  Strahan,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  1/84,  gave  1,00W.  one  half  of  the 
annual  interest  to  be  divided  in  equal  shares  or  proportions  to  five  poor 
journeymen  printers,  natives  of  England  or  Wales,  freemen  of  the  Company; 
the  other  half  in  equal  shares  or  proportions  to  five  poor  journeymen  printers, 

•  6,000<:  ttptk.  w«  inoMdistely  tnaufemd  by  Ow  wwulon  Of  Mb  BSMfKi  tad  Wgm  ilMl  tts 
tMOMoftlMCanpanyi  theya«lydiyidM4i»180l.  ...   
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mm  inamn  <f  fSbt  Company.* 

TmnuM  WBianr,  Etq,  litft  AldoMAf  LondQii.  in  1794,  give  2,00011  fyn 
f«  est  link  apmilii^dwdifidaidi  tote  dMIm^  upM.tlM 
int  dij  of  Jaamiy  50r.  9$,  amoiigit  tipeiitjr-foa^  poor  freeoMBof  Iko  nid 
Goapay,  Ml  focdfiaf  nj  oA«r  ]^oiuioii*from  the  Company,  Sl/St.  oo^ 
To'tkedoikoriteConioajar.aif.forUf.tiwbleuponlUttiectt^  Aad 
96f  9k.  TCiidM  of  mdi  dlfUendi,  lor  providim^  a  ^■aar-lior  tfco  atater, 
W9Hmh  aod  wmbMtt,  ^  Ule  Company,  npoa  tko  day  of  dkttHwUM. 

Mr.  BicBAip'Jomioii*  In  1795^  gm  all  the  ROHfader  of  hb  property, 
whatwefOf,  l»  the  COn^y,  opon  the  kSMag  tmMom :  Aat  they  allow 
III  daler,  Ukrf  Johnioa,  UH,  per  ennm*  aid  lOK.  per  anMi  to  hit  ode 
Leddngton  Jdhaooa»  or  to  hii  wife,  Btiahfth  Jehmoil»  dnriif  ' theirnatond 
Bfoe.  After  the  deaths  of  Us  aialer  and  lade,  aid  Ua  wife,  the  wheU  pro- 
perty to  be  dhUed  half-yearly,  *•  aoMiig  tso  fCTf  poor  widons,  who  hem  soob 
heller  days,  aborethe  age  of  sixty,  whoso  hvsbaiidi  wcrallierynMB,  aad  hi  a 
good  wiBf  of  hoeiBess ;  were  eithcretatioaen,  printers,  booheeUew!,orWBdMi.**t 

Jmmum  BoD&LEr,  Esq.  a  member  of  the  Oonrt  of  AaaistOBli,  In  1797,  gare 
SOI.  to  be  applied  to  dM  geoeral  purposes  of  the  Company. 

Cbasuo  Dolt,  JStq,  lo  Nofmnber,  1803  OMhug  than  a  mente  of *tho 
Gent  of  AerfMaBtO  tnaetered  7001, 3  per^eat  eanidlleB  to  Ao  Company, 
thoMdndstobe.'fpeid  equally  to  two  widows  of  Kfefy-aeeB  of  the  Ooai> 
pany,  who  hare  lived  in  better  ctrcnmstanees,  and  met  with  anoipooled  mi»> 
imttuwM,  bttt  whOf  ttroogh  thehrooBdnctandmamieriinlife^are  deseiTl^ 
of  eaporiorhelp.  Aad  if  there  ihowid  be  candidates  of  sixty  yeeie  of  age^  or 
inwards,  I  sheald  widi  tiiem  to  hate  the  preAroDoe." 

Mis. BusABim Baldwin,  widowof  Mr.B&diardBaldwiB*  alivci74BaB, 
giffo  SfiOI.  slock  ia  the  three  per  cents,  the  dividends  to  be  laid  oat  ead  oi* 
ponded  Ib  Ae  parAese  of  ftfo  great  eoats»  to  bo  aaaually  ghrdi  to  ire  poor 
Biary-aMB  or  freemoBof  tfio  sold  Company  in  the  dmtwedt  of  the  atoBft  of 
Deoember  for  ofcr* 

Akdbsw  SfBAOAiis  Biq.  M.P.  now  a  aiemborof  Ae  Court  of  Assistsat^ 
{dnlboBefiwtieB)hiJaBnary,  1815,  traasfemdl^BS  fsor  per  cent  aBBaHlea 
ta  Ike  Ooaq^y,  the  latemty  di.  dlM.  to  bo  appliod  as  Cdlowo, 

"  Eight  pounds  per  aaBom  to  oadi  of  the  six  pendoaen  amongst  my 
IhdMr^eaMilBals  who  shaU  base  booBeadiest  daeled  into  that  list^  inlisB 
of  tkedf.  whidi  they  at  present  ei^joy.-  And  wheneier  any  of  the  pensions  of 
81.  oach  shaD  beeooe  vacant,  the  pensioner  who  shall  stand  first  on  the  list  of 
aqr  Meif a  aBamilaBts  of  41.  to  soeoeed  to  e«ch  vaesaey*  without  trovMhtg 
thBCOift  lomekoaBewdecdoB,  oseept  for  the  vaoaaej  oceaibned  thereby 

■  ♦  ■ 

•  Thr  y*uU  dividend  of  thit  b«|iic<it  u  m  lU.  KM.— to  «iiidi  5«.  id.  (part  of  «  tubMqMSttaSlloa 
hgr  Andrew  StrBh«n,  taq.)  hm  duo*  been  added,  to  make  the  dividcad  to  eMfa  aoBUitaDt  U. 

f  HMnmor  l,00(M.m»S«antB«ikanaaitka,  wia  AMnSlattStwniWliaMiMrt  BO  OWlMk 
WfA  ttna  and  hu  other  property,  purchaied  WOL  like  anmuticL 

•  Mb  BiUvta  dM  ia  Jaouvy  1776;  hi*  widow  Aug.  19,  180S. 
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btl^wuak^^U:  Aaaii  if:Al.liiddedli]rllie«MHtoiiidw«p'a» 
peoikos  of  my  kte  fttber  H.  to  oich  ounillaaty  I  wovM  tefo  Ikoon  «f 
CiwSdL  (portof  tllo  nuplnidf  IIL)  ifpMio1iH«]RBp^  The  wiirfniag 
14t.  UM,  I  nvild  In^gboiloAebMdleor  Om  CompMy,  wbe  hM  aont 
Mhli  in  nniii^r  ^  pcti^M^ 

Th*  piadiM  obofQ  «lm  It   iqr  iviib         bo  pdd  tivi*  III  <^ 
llMOBobtiratthomMpoilodii  Aeptuloai  glM  I7  iqrl"toMbv,  mI 
thi  thor  Icif  tt  HMwiwrnir. 

I  utwiu  ttwt  i«y  iiflwi^fwrioiwiw  wo  to  liodoBloi  mmm%,  irfci^  1 
bdBoK»  mif  AotalM|i  bMoboon  ifeMf  complM  whb  1  boitp  liylwi^  la 
btHtteolhod,  h  eMtlM  ^  oowt  to  di^^hco  oay  ladlfMiiii  who  my  at 
tbM  rftorMibdnyabrtBiippHrtothocowfottoboaanwh^;  ladltii 
liif  nidiltetteooiirt  AonUtofo  AonaiopoiMrof  di^tMiogMj  ofOo 
IBMlMiii  of       yoiikb  who  ihdl  typag  to  <iw  to  bo  niMmli^.'' 
>  Je«r  Nmmom^Bh.  wwfawiborof^Ooiirtof  AiriiiOBtii,tBMMfctio4 
to     Ooovo^r*  tn  J«M(»  1817»  iOO^  impv  oeat  0M^lfai»      oa  odAta 
of  o  fl0d  Mi^kiiMM  to  «ho  iroAi  «f  mjlite  fiM  0^  VHtMT, 
Uomyw/*  to  poyllio  Aiidudi  to  the  fOMOoo  laeBlioaBJ  la  the  UMag 
|]it|  one  of  lAom  hMMltod  ftv  ae  aen'tei  fifty  ftoi^  oaoiher  aneh 
moTt  dMiBcty,  and  the  Olhtrt  aeeriy  duity  ytm. 
m  »fev  to  IImbM  Boaaell^  ia  adMon  to  the  oanity  he  aoir 
SL  ONyear  to  WmmWUiM,  m  uUkSm  to  what  he  now  or  My 

hiPHiAif  o^^^y* 

Oatho<ooAafJkBBOtt,»hkliaLtobeaiHdedMrtoihHaomanitloi  far 
jMnoe  BoMitaa,  John  MoMoa,  aad  Jmm»  niiaaiiia.  If  thea  Ufhig  otheo 
wlie  to  aay  other  oooipodtor  or  pnuaaa,  of  good  dauBMlery  Mt  liM  Ihia  4S 
faonofa^Qt  «idwfcodMlllawoboeaatleMt21  ytonfinoof  Aaiiatk— 
Oon^poay* 

Ob  «o  teth  of  MttfiH  hb  ftfo  povidi  to  ho  odM  to  the  pcnoa  who  thea 
tteadetetoiilheliit|OothatofeatarilyihcnwflloalybooaoanBalleBt  of 
lea  pooadif  and  two  of  ftfo  pouads  eecb. 

tho4HMiidlMtitobepoUet<hBnBiotlaieBaithowofMr.il^^ 
'    Aaaaaw  ftnumyi,  Bif.  M.  P.  (teeoad  beaefiKtiea)  tnmaStmd,  hi  Miwh» 
1818,  the  fiarthv  earn  of  l/MMI.  four  per  oeat  eamdtiei,  <'to  peythodlii* 
dndi  ladfiyMrli  hi  pordoas  of  tea  poaada  to  ftar  dlitiaieedoMpiirtetB. 
NopendatohodVhloliUhebottyeonof  a«ei  he  mey  ho  fiiiiiili  1  or 

ityahalyniMMter^r  mdar^  of  Moo- 

tiiitj;  mm!  lot  neoienaliy  one  of  mj  ktc  fithci"i  enaaltMiti  or  of  n\m\ " 
Mr.  8trahw  aaadaalad  the  Afo  int  perieai»  Hi^  taw  oeaipoiiteni,  oao 

reider,  one  pranauHi,  to  eq|oy  thii  gift. 

Lusa  Haviabd^  Bq.  <|iiat  heneftodoa)  on  the  lilh  of  Jtij,  18]8«  touio* 
isiM  to  the  CenipaBy  IfiOOL  ftrnr  per  eeat  oanoltiee*  the  ktevtet  to  bo 

*  TbotOM  Bouca  died  Mvcfa  A).  1818. 
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given,  in  two  annuities  of  10/.  a-year  eacli,  to  sudi  olir)ect8  above  65  years 
of  age,  free  of  the  Company,  and  letterpress  printers  (compositors  or  presa- 
men),  as  the  court  shall  judge  proper.* 

The  other  20  pounds  to  be  given  yearly  to  foUl*  freemen  of  this  Company, 
printers,  booksellers,  stationers,  warehousemen,  or  bookbinders,  above  60 
years  of  age,  at  5/.  a  year  each,  as  the  court  Shall  think  proper  objecu  of  this 
donation. 

LtJKB  HAHSARt),  fisq.  (Mcotid  benefaction),  !ii  8Qil8Bbet  1818,  transferred 
Id  the  Company  l,fi0(V.  three  per  Cent  consolidated  annvHies ;  in  trust  to  give 
to  ev«ry  youth  bound  at  their  hall,  a  neatly-bound  Church  of  England  Prayer- 
hook,  as  printed  by  Ua  dujesty's  printer  in  Loiuloi^  bound  up  with  the  New 
Versioaof  PsiUns. 

Theainiberofftayer4NMlntliiii  to  be  disposed  of,  ai«lakenat200»¥iuch, 
at  a  presumed  price  of  2f .     flidi,  will  coat  yearly,  2BI,  I9t,  Sd, 

Thok  to  give  yearly  to  two  of  Us  wardumsemen  (named)     61f.  endi. 

Abo  to  **  todi  warehonsenuui*  or  bioder,  or  stationer,  or  other  persoa  in 
AedMB  to  litem  tte  cmni  has  been  aoenitoiDed  to  give  lOch  aottuitiflB,  abM 
60  ^mn  of  age,"  6^. 

Us  iMidnt  of  5».  4#.  iai  wkltK/m  fwUna  mf  be  idi  from  tin  900 
Ptoajvr-books  not  being  wanted,  or  from  tiieooat  being  less,  to  be  applicable 
ftr  tncii  pntpomt    the  court  shafl  think  proper. 

Beamm  BuMwmiL,  Haq.,g«re,  July  1817,  to  mwii  Bmk  atook  «  Ml  Ibt 
timt  ^UM4MikwmM  prodvoe  the  eannti  imn  ef  eneibuMi  ponBda^  to  be 
ctery  fwr  tfMritatod  equally  amongst  twenty  deserving  journeymen  lettsv- 
pi«sspiint«n{  theintdiBlritatlonef  whkbtoekplefielBOeiobcr,  1881. 

A  more  delrfled  aeeonut  of  these  cheiflMe  deBMlene  end  benefiMlioni  «^ 
beflmnidinapanvhletef  aOpegeSf  frintod  hf  eider  of  the  ooni^  in  1818, 
and  given  to  each  liierymaa. 

Peter  Short  is  seM  bf  Ames  to  kwe  been  n  bsneimtortothefitiilsaon* 
Company  i  but  le  net  stetod  In  ukat  manner.  Thoaen^ef  EabmtOaitor, 

U80. 
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SECTION  VIL 

THE  PRESSy  Mr.  M'Creery's  Poem—Annotatums  by  the  Editor  if  tki$ 
Work,  wMBiognplucalNotkeirfEmnttit  FrviUrt^FttuH^tfmm  , 

Samples  of  Typo-^oeHeid  '  CorrmpmAme^  AomNnA-^mBwgrapkicaS 
Notices  of  the  Bowyers^GrijffUh  Jtmet-^-Jolm  NiAok^Mr. 

Mr,  Strahan-^The  Hansards, 


THE  PRESS, 

.  Bt  John  M'Cbbbby. 
AROUMBNT. 

ADDRESS  to  the  Shade  tf  Guttemberg^State  of  Man  before  the  invention 
^Letters — Efforts  of  Ambition  to  perpetuate  his  Fame — Birth  of  Letters 
-•Tribute  to  the  Mmorjf  of  those  tehe  first  applied  themselves  to  Study — 
Awaking  of  Saenee—jUhmomy,  Pamting,  Sculpturey  Poetry,  began  to 
hmprove-^CeMntied  CSkMlnv  tffi*  fiourished  before  the  invention  of 
Pri$Uing-^7%0  (tffSoe  ^SerU$mitong  the  AnHmts— Libraries  instituted^ 
Frimthg  ikemtMi  sH  MmUa  by  GnUeaAerg^  Described— Faust  and 
Sehoeffer  udei  Mm  TV  /^rmer  imeiUf  wmeMe  Tifpee—nroten  into 
wsdtr  su^kkm  i^f  dealing  wUh  the  DevU— Diffusion  of 
the  Art  mmr  CmOhmit  ff£mipe-^Omtm  introduces  it  into  England-^ 
PtaeHietiiin  JTeftmimier  Abbey —Origin  of  the  Printer's  Chapel^An. 
timU  CMt$me  j»  «  Printing'4umt&-^ReipeeiMe  menHom  of  celebrated 
PriiUere  ^^etirepke  to  Wenim^  em  Mr  dbuseofthe  Press— Characters 
by  whom  AeAHit  d^rmiei-^PreeHhtHen  ^  tie  PMe  Journals— Pitfs 
Stwtue,  md  Me  htHUity  agaimt  ike  lAberiy  ^  Oe  Press  Bonaparte 
trempfesemihe  Rights  %^Mem,  mdeatimgidtkeeike  f^reeimn^  the  Prets 
b^f^rmtee  Cenehieiei^ 

"  SIRE  of  our  Art,  whose  genius  first  i^^g^ 

This  great  memorial  of  a  dariiig  mindy 

And  taught  the  krcr  with  ni««^«wig  p]g j 

To  Hop  ihe  wiile  of  Time'i  dolniettve  iwbj. 

The  Ytsm,  O  gntt  pi^genitor I  he  thiiie; 

Leli^  hut  anoen^  where  all  thj  worth  dull  duoe: 
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What  Printer,  ever  since  thy  distant  days, 
Hath  touch'd  the  strings  responsive  to  thy  pmife 
With  trembling  hand  the  boon  let  me  bestow,—- 
Hear,  then,  ye  nataooit  wbat  to  him  ye  owe. 

"  Say  what  wit  muk  «« I17  tke  Psns  nfine^ 
Wbiit  binde     0briM»  edHjgiei  eoniBfla?' 
Did  Oeoiof,  iW  Oie  dim  diMCK  warte, 
Coait     fidr  ftnut  cC  iMnty  nd  cf  tMle» 
lWftraagUt'nlor,Md^'  pure  lib  lovc^ 

The  netoar-beam  that  sdeHee  lent  mankind^ 

Darting  effulgence  on  th'  inquiring  mind. 
Oft  gleam'd — a  weak  and  transitory  light, 
A  moment  glared — then  sunk  in  endless  night : 
Man  knew  no  means  to  hold  the  flitting  race 
Of  Art's  coy  forms,  that  courted  his  emhtace; 
Ifia  oafy  hDpe  in  Memory's  Hinted  power, 
Tint  enl  t'ecoid  rhany  ng  emy  lioiir* 

In  ttaAj  ^na,  our  Pttna  as  yet  uaknowii. 
The  ntist  carved  las  hieroglyphie  atone; 
Tke  lasting  pile  Anlntioa  sought  to  ndse. 

To  gratify  his  ardent  thirst  d  praise ; 

Whilst  round  lum  niould'ring  ruins  mock'd  his  care. 

And  show'd  th'  oblivious  fate  his  toil  must  share  ; 

Whilst  Genius  pensive  sat — in  thought  profound. 

Mourning  the  spoils  of  ages  scattered  round  ; 

Benighted  Reason  slumbered  in  the  breast, 

LuU'd  by  the  gloom  of  Ignorance  to  rest ; 

The  tncUsii      with        pinion  flew. 

And  dmppTd  the  fcil  that  doaed  the  distant  tiew. 

•  No  English  printer,  I  hplievo,  until  Mr.  M'Creery,— but  one  foreign 
printer  has.  Arnold  de  Beroel  wrote  a  poem,  Encomion  Chdicvgrnphite,  Mo- 
guntiae,  1541,  4to.  containing  454  heroic  verses  on  the  origin  of  printinjj^. 
He  indicates  Strasbui^h  as  the  country  of  the  first  printer,  Gnttemberg;  or, 
at  lea!«t,  a?  the  place  where  he  made  his  first  attempts.  He  adds,  that  Gut- 
tember^  worked  more  successfully  at  Maycnce,  with  the  assistance  of  Faust, 
and  especially  of  Schocflfer,  who  cut  the  matrices  and  cast  letters  from  them. 
Warchand  has  reprinted  his  poem  in  p.  21,  and  following,  of  his  Hiatoire  de 
I'Iniprinierie  it  is  also  to  be  foundiA  Woffitts's  Moaum.  Ty|^ogr.  Vol.  1,  pp. 
13,  €t        //•riMp  p.  47^3. 
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•»  Muaef  to  my  pcnilfip  haan  jar  wm  imat, 

With  brighter  aoenes  my  languid  spirits  cheer^'m 
From  man,  unlettcr'd,  as  I  willing  tvaen. 
Let  me  tho  guardian  hand  of  Heav'n  discern. 
Blest  be  his  shade,  in  endless  realms  of  light. 
Who  We  the  Alphabet  dispel  oax  night ;  -  ' 

Those  wbnd'rous  fjrmfaolg  tibil  on  atill  retain 
Tlie  phaniom  lisnM  tM  piH  abiig 

(y«r  Miiiuhmirtjii  tfiii^t  m  ■mug  wannt- 

Ifn  MvloBlMl  iMBli  ihe  genanl  dMiib^  r 

Hii  ndDd,  emlMJm'd»  ilillii  A'  crcnrbdniDttniftki 

Utm  in  fresh  vigour  through  niooeeding  jears. 

Nor  yields  its  powers  while  Nature  guides  the  sgkufxtm^ 

Whmi  swelling  Nile  hk  fertiHfing  i^ov^  ; 
CVer  thirsty  Egypt  unexhausted  pours, 
Where  Plenty,  rising  from  the  reeking  soil. 
Bends  with  the  load,  that  asks  no  human  UH,  ^ 
And  every  charm  luxuriant  Nature  brings. 
Spontaneous  ficom  her  teeming  bosom  springi^ 
Industrioiii  Science  fonn'd  the  great  deajgiij 
To  nqp  m  wqvdi  the  alfliabetic  ligii ; 
On  lenguigB  pemnnwMH  tad  life  Lcsipwc^ 

And  ••  tbf  xigF*  <]|  Maniing's  goUen  cgre 
StKik  with  respleqdqat       iStit  ceileRi  sky. 

So  with  mild  beam  the  Sun  of  Learning  rose. 
That  round  us  now  a  noon-tide  lustre  throws* 

"  Immortal  spirits !  ye  who  first  couH  fbd 
For  Learning's  pure  delights  a  holy  zeal ; 
Who  first  the  ever-wasting  lamp  renew'd. 
Wrapt  in  the  joys  of  thoi^htful  solitude  | 
And  raised  the  temple  on  eternal  hif^ 
To  Knowledge  sacred  and  the  hilaitB.lia»| 
TWdiear  Ohtifion'sbouiidlBSB  VMM  tsft, 
6i|^l  wt  noun  jour  gleet  pvoinetioBt  lost  j 
Yet  be  your  wwlli  in  eveiy  dbtwit  cuBe 
AcfcnowleJged  ihro'  the  lihirhwiing  mate  of  tiBie> 


Benlgnent  eelli  ber  nnmenns  ekfldren  xomd; 
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As  Study  wilb— commands  thiem  to  import 
The  secret  means  that  &buw  her  wcmd'ruua  art. 

"  Astronomy,  in  heavenly  beanty  bri^t» 
Traced  the  pure  gkries  of  celestial  light ; 
Where  dust'ziiig  worids  in  countless  mnnbcrs  tlmng, 
To  distant  system  flSimt  wos  fadoogt 
BdMU  the  flnnv'coM^f  eoano  nUaM^ 
And  raOiiig  oriM  Ite  nflk  Ills  kpie  oC  liaft  f 
^l^liertliiii^NatUNrswQristfaMtalaH^d^ 
Thfn  fOBk  ttmiH^  wA     Gov  adHvL 

**  Perspective  soon  to  Pkunting  lent  her  aid^ 
Her  melluwing  tints  in  Hiftening  distance  fade  ; 
The  beamy  forms  more  captivating  shcme, 
Thro'  the  dull  gloom  by  shapeless  shadow  thrown. 
Whate'er  the  lUll  that  guides  th'  immortal  hand^ 
Fate  but  a  moment  leaves  at  his  command. 
The  kindEed  Mow  hd  nksome  bondage  ftm^ 
Her  MRig  ilM  gratlcvvnts  «£  cMing  jMn. 

^TwaiUien  the  Sm^ttvsoiigUeiMl^ 
StnNig  emnlitinii  ftwd  Ids  udent  aoid ; 
Cdeidel  Benttf  nood'^  at  fii  «t» 

As  from  the  block  her  liiter  angeli  steiti 

**  Bewitching  Verse  her  mild  enchantments  threw. 
The  fine  nerve  trembling  as  her  spells  she  drew  ; 
Enliven'd  by  her  harp's  symphonious  8ound» 
Gi^  Faac^f  any  dSprmg  iperted  vemd. 

"  Led  bjr  this  bud  in  pathi  imtrod  befate, 
ll»  flo^hk  Ifcft  dqpAs  ef  HaUDiai  teundlfls  Hon; 
As  dnpt  Aefln  fiuii  faielMtnioled 
And  Ign'nnee  fled  im  deepest  dniei  <f  night, 
HSfirar  the  gifts  confetrtl  by  homrteme  Ihwwi^ 
Fdt  the  strong  impulses  to  Beason  giv'n. 
And  btill,  as  Taste  inspired  or  Genius  will'd. 
The  arduous  ain,  the  hi^  behest  fulfill'd. 

"  Delightful  task,  to  trace  the  roUs  of  fame^ 
Bidi  in  die  trust  rf  nMuy  hi  hwAwied  iiMflM; 
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TheBg^titiwtwMiiBclifMfaMlpiBaiour  Aoe^ 

En  to  i^inM ma  iffmoBmwA.wmlaemnt 
Fint  hi^  wlM>lbiiiid  on  Sinii's  moumdii  pboed 

The  Decalogue,     OnfM  omn  finger  traced ; 
Ljcurgus,  too,  who,  calm  in  Spartan  bowoi^" 
Matured  profound  his  legislative  powers ; 
And  he,  the  sage  whom  >'irtue  must  revere. 
Great  Solon,  to  Athenian  freedom  dear. 
Thou  Father,*  erst — ^who  with  celestial  fire 
Woke  to  immpilil  itnins  the  Giedan  Ijn, 
And  thro' tfaj  eoimiij  led  the  wiiiA*siBg  lihnB^'  - 
Eniqpliind  widi  llqr  bold  hflRiie  nog  J 
At  all  Ae  fnimu.tm  jceMiaJy 
A  God  I  fSbif  enedt  dneoli  tibift  poitflcAd  lmd> 
Nnl  Sappho  wild,  wiA  lofe  «od  faen  iiupMI» 
Told  the  mad  panum  that  her  bosom  fiicd* 
Anacreon,  steep'd  in  love's  dclu.sive  dicmn, 
Sung  the  pure  joys  of  wine's  bewitching  stream  ; 
And  he,  who  won  from  fame  the  high  reward. 
The  Mantuan  Virgil,  sweetest  Roman  bard  ; 
And  Horace,  keeiv  who  love  and  satire  join'd* 
With  ii^big  Jtttenaly  of  fieiy  mnid. 

"  Sttnoitfiene^y.oii  wImik  penmaw  longiie 
The  awlnl  ipdOiofcibcutioii  Inia^ 
Sooniiiig  lut  thanMoM  conotiyM  Tenol  ilrii^ 
Seiaod  llie  drugg'd  bowl  to  end  ibe  woet  of  fife; 

And  TuUy,  thou  of  yet  more  hapless  fat^ 
The  victim  of  a  foul  corrupted  state. 
To  save  the  miscreant  who  could  bid  thee  bleed. 
Why  did  thj  powerful  voice  ao  well  succeed  ? 

"  Cease  toil,  that  asks  for  greater  powers  ihigk  nine^ 
While  hoiti  like  theie  In  eodk«  gioiy  lUno; 
Nor  iboo,,iaj  Mvm^  opvlui  liifc  nUe^ 
And  names  mrtrnmbei^d  teave  to  eoild  ne^eek; 
Not  thine  lihe  dall,  wiMrtcTcr  thy  heart  n^^ 
To  tiaoe  tbrir  labonn  or  theur  itorlih  reveal ; 
As  well  attempt,  with  mad  advent'rous  lay. 
To  sing  each  star  that  throngs  the  milky  way. 

•  •  Orpheas. 
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PlMitrM  the  gems  in  wnf  dittiHt  Inlf 
And  nud  the  bubuooi  wule  of  dflcr  tBMt 

Foster'd  the  tender  shoots  in  cheerlew  dim^. 
Tour  ceaseless  labours  man  shall  still  regard, 
Tho'  scant  the  harvest  which  th(»e  toils  reward ; 
Un]aiown  the  matchless  powers  which  wc  possess. 
Unknown  the  P«anDUi  and  unknown  hii  Famm. 


"Immml  m  r  llir  ^nltr'n  iiiiliiiiliiffni firr 

Sbw  fiottlik  hndatiie  wiaki  of  gnini  com; 

A  vdoM  «ik  hi&  ad^rd     «>a  «r  Tarn. 

The  imdleetiMd  tmtiatwmMk  prepar'd. 
With  humble  life  no  generous  bounty  shar-d 
Depriv'd,  by  pallid  Want's  depressing  power. 
Of  cultirated  Thought's  delusive  hour ; 
And  as  dull  Labour  toil'd  the  livelong  day, 
Th'  wnroniriffttt  loul  in  atiipd  dosiiig*  lay. 

"  Yet  whj  despise,  in  cold  iinfBfilhig  ttnin. 

Or  hhM  the  hoavfli^  ifiiit  ibtt  eonifai'd 
To  frifate  iMibe  enlf  tnittotmSnAf 
fltoott  fwcira  widi  wUcr  em  Ae  gpnem  hevt, 
Aa  kttn  ipned.dMir  hvaeaaidag  art; 
When  goif]0DeQe  fiaMi  and  pafaMa  IndoaiA 
The  sacred  trust-^for  pubGc  use  dispos'd. 
Collected  Knowledge  ope'd  her  ample  stores. 
Which  yet  the  eye  of  curious  search  explores. 
And  left — to  call  the  powers  of  genius  forth, 
Thoae  great  mwnnriali  of  wirpaaing  worth.  • 

**  O  MsNTZ !  proud  city,  kmg  thy  fame  eajfif. 
For  with  the  Puaa  thy  gkny  ne'er  shall  die, 
StfflaMy  tfiy  giiaidianhattliwneBtiwithrtamt 
Tkm  rartilf  ihodc  ef  Wai^adeiliiiclifa  hand; 
*  As  to  the  vihie  of  boob  in  the  di^  cf  GlovB^  lae  ertl^  pige  ML 
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Xlie  imitiitive  IvMi  of  inillm  llMn|^i 
And  M  ln>  art  a  iwMiiff  tfett  ndi^ 
Tlie  iweeping  kfir  liii  MHundi  ttefA$ 
Eltftie  U]«     nlfe  Urini  npplf , 

Light  o'er  ihb  form  tlie  iheefted  tympana  fly  ; 

The  beauteous  work  returning  leaves  unfuld. 
As  with  sdtemate  ibice  the  axle  zoU'd. 

"  His  boaom  now  unbounded  joys  expend* 
A  printed  folnnw  owns  his  farming  hand ; 
The  curious  ymmk  horn  leulptiir'd  blookiaBfiHly 
The  rising  gknei  of  Ui  art  oanftft 

To  qpie»d  tfaeJiIeauig  ^kaf  %  wite  tj/him, 
SoBOtUVjn  nd  FAuvriiilli  Hndlhigorihirfci^ 

Lent  the  strong  aid  that  thirst  of  fame  inspired ; 
The  stubborn  block,  with  rude  unchanging  fona. 
One  end  could  answer,  but  one  t-ask  perform. 
Till  Faust,  with  aU  his  powers  of  genius  ripe. 
Struck  the  fine  die»  and  cast  the  moving  tj]^» 
That       M  tfa»ciiMtti«rtMt  wiU'd, 
In  MBB  asv  «Mmi  MM  aev  offioo  fittU 

A  hurt  of  ^critw,  whom  dwr  pwfiMrin  art 
No  pa]bUa  iM  to  gaiiiMii  oooU  hafn^ 
Astonuh'd  mw  jnA  wk§H  farfmi—  hpad 
The  PnasBoonldttndiltUwitEi  tkroT  tehoid; 

And  mark'd — while  deepest  wonder  all  oonfest^ 
The  strong  identity  that  each  possest • 
How  Power  and  Ignorance  their  prey  pursue 
He  felt — to  whom  our  second  praise  is  due : 
When  the  new  treasure  Faubt  to  Gallia  boss, 
Hsr  Kms  with  jealous  eyes  the  work  oqplon ; 
The  capital  conTulsive  terror  shook. 
Seated  at  tha  nnmben  of  tha  ai^aad  bode ; 
Kor  oooia  Aa  hidj  lliflm  «hdr  6m  diiipel 
Ofmnefoiil  deidkigi  irilli  tiia  guoto  othA 
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Aad,  Inani  a  dliai%  tlw  cnl^  flrtiil  ka. 
A  pious  diirf*  in  Mno^d  mbmmv  ismk. 

His  ksen  sUtcMrfraBO  of  liio  wrfetdh  exprett ; 

*  Thou,  w  ho  hast  dealt  with  blackest  imps  below, 

'  Leagued  against  man  with  man's  cteniai  foe,  C'^J* 

*  Repent, — and  be  to  us  the  mcmns  explain'd, 

'  Say  by  what  art  these  volumes  thou  hast  gain'd.'  . 
Faot  with  uiiwiili  i1  heart  the  prdtte  visw^4» 
Ifii  «fe  lespblce  a  a/hat  unsubdued : 

*  Wtk  BO  iiiftwiri  powiMr  aid  1  soMidt, 

'  Of  luUMftUMV  Aii  As  ^Mt  VMOlt.' 

But  qoidify  to  dio  prisooTt  dmr  ibodo 
TlMjMnttteMil»«aA»Wini€rG€0. 


4iC  ^Sff!Stf!L  ^^^^^^^^^  ftAl^MM^^h  ^^^^  f  ^^^^^bA  .^^P 

^  WIUI  nOHBi  MDBniy  OVr  OBMMI  pOBn  01  WKf 

In  the  proud  rac^  the  neiglibouring  cities  start,- 
Spreading,  as  light  diverges  from  its  source. 
The  great  invention  through  a  distant  course  ;  . 
Thronging  around,  the  candidates  for  fame 
To  breathe  new  life  in  countless  numbers  cwaac, 
Tnm  ftr  the  meed  whidi  we  alone  bertoir« 
The 


widi  ibni^  dtibHiHiio  low ' 
TbetMk  wMfson-to 

To  yon  great  eonliM 
Th'  oiloUidunMBtt  WMO  widi  xnpid  growth^ 
Whence  Sfiba,  Jjbnson,  AunjSfCcJ  prov'd  their,  worth. 


"  As  we  behold  upon  the  pall  of  night 
The  starry  rays  of  lucid  trembling  light, 
Well  pleas'd  Britannia  saw,  across  the  s 
Rising  o'er  Gallic  land%  the  dieerful 
And  kai^d  to  share  the  renovating  bhioe, 
Thtt  floidd  10  qokk  tho  IknvmoCgeniui 
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O  Anion  I  aUB  dif  gMlMto  «Mte 
To  CwoM]!  boate  of  A»  BwnMi  PIM  ; 
Snioo  flnt  1^  moiintihi       ot  livHs  flow^ 
W1m»  «  tiiino  kbi  to  fiih  •  tan  iMloiv'ar 
Yet  Btands  the  chapel  in  yon  Gothic  shrine, 
Where  wrought  the  father  of  our  English  line ; 
Our  art  was  liail'd  from  kingdoms  far  abroad. 
And  cherifih'd  in  the  hallow'd  house  of  GoD ;  ■ 
From  whieh  we  leani  the  homage  it  receiv^d^ 
And  how  our  nres  its  heavenly  hirth  belier'd  ; 
Each  printer  henoe,  howeTer  unhte  hit  walls, 
E'entotliiiai^liislMNiwoCHAiBLerilik  (dj 

TbMf,  of  ilie  1^  jiHi  »  nfid  ctaq^ 
SiwoortabcrioqitwitfiiriMirf 

SdD  met  again  the  soul  of  ages  past. 
As  farther  spread  our  telegraph  of  mind, 
In  closer  union  distant  nations  join'd  ; 
Thus  flourish'd  taste,  as  emulation  rcign'd, 
Thua  worth  aadtakati  their  kii^  atataon  fMi'd. 

Wdeome  tlw  iwniei  ilitl  xige  to  eoort  aq^il^iBei; 

In     nMb  iMBiii  «£  d&  in^arimm^? 
O  yieU,  ye         to  liie  greol  iHw 

fflttoing  celestial  joys  among  the  Uest ; 
Columbia,  rising  into  wealth  and  power. 
Unites  her  fame  with  Franklin's  natal  hour. 
Franklin,  who  struck  with  awe  his  oountiy's  foei^ 
And  great  before  a  venal  senate  rose^ 
Artists  who  in  your  humhler  stations  stand. 
Earning  your  hnoi  fay  Lehooz's  acdve  hind» 
He  left  Ao  knon  to  your  nnAil  dni^ 
Unheeded  dnD  the  gvm  eoBu^le  poH?* 

*  No— Hit  great  example  has  nut  passed  unhctnled ;  and  since  the  names  that 
rose  to  court  the  rhymes  of  Mr.  M'Creery  did  not  include  those  of  BomrxB  and 
Nichols,  I  »hali  enjo^-  tlic  hunour  ol  placing  them  in  due  order  in  my  oiddemim 
among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  proftsnoo. 
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Like  joint  lit  linev^  ami  d»  kvor  f«ra/d» 

And  Independence  her  blest  tribute  pfud. 


"  O  Babiuervillb  !  the  anxious  wiih  was  thine 
Utility  with  beauty  to  combine ; 
To  bid  th'  o'erweening  thirst  of  gain  subside  ; 
Improyemeat  aU  thj  caie  and  all  thy  pride : 
When  BamiNaiUMf  ibr  riots  and  for  croNi 
Shall  meet  the  long  npmdi  <tf  Item  tOMib 


Thedaqp  dfestioe  thiliny  hau%  ifmmUbm, 
Lan  tfm^  BowKHi,^^  m  Itdin  iMlmt ; 
Hmf^  iSbaat  ftfget  thy  country's  ftllan  Hate, 

And  fiite  extend  thy  life  a  lengthen'd  date 
Nor  DiDOT  less,  whom  France  is  proud  to  own, 
Tho*  stain'd  her  honour  and  her  freedom  gone : 
Say,  when  your  lauds  with  wasting  tempest  shook. 
And  Peace  and  Hope  the  awfui  hour  forsook, 
What  power  preserv'd  ye  mid  the  faloodj  scene? 
Did  not  some  shelt'ring  egis  interfana? 
Ye,  as  of  old  the  virtuous  M eshecfa,  came 
Uniiifaiad  tan  tha  toA 


*'PiirfirMiiin  liiMhl  wln^aithaUciikuira. 
TTiat  yiiaJi  ilialnirttuii  cfar  a  iniHlng  iwnU, 
Seonr  wMi  fwiitoi  yad  A'  wanignin'd  plain. 
Where  busy  Death  rejmoes  o'er  the  shun  I 

Our  art  enslav'd  still  aid^  your  wasting  course. 
Nerving  the  blood-stain 'd  arm  of  lawless  force. 
O  may  our  race  no  more  the  wrongs  bewail ! 
fie  fine  our  Fsaaa  as  Heaven's  enlivening  g»Le  1 


Pleased  as  wa  aa«r  the  gntefnl  itain  paamM^ 
TWo  aoMaf  adaaaa  pass  befiota  anr  fiaw. 
Who  la  Mr  wadai  piitaioii  ana  iBfai^ 
Ani  aMieh  tan  ^rtflraua  handa  our  ndniig^a^ 
ThcbAill  the  dttip  fine  outline  still  M^pties; 
Wtm  iiD—  towwi  Aeir  gtacAl  ^yyi  ariia;  > 
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And  wbibk  ov  iRMli  Afr  iM  iMfw 

**  How  sweet  to  yield  the  tribute  of  applause, 
When  sterling  wortli  with  strong  attraction  diuw^i ; 
Or  what  more  pleasing  to  the  feeling  mind 
Than  living  ^\Teaths  around  his  brows  to  bind  i. 
But  in  our  days  what  hordes  of  hlnrirheadi  chain 
The  proud  distincdon  of  the  ftuMnE's  nnae; 
Aranid  hii  AuM^  likehnnigqr  hoMti  cf  fBQ(« 

Witeat  die  ltmlii%ii  Ihet  on  efier  Irjirr^, 


How  fteqoeiit  now  the  public  prints  pnchiiL. 


The  dread  of  chains  and  slavery  dispel,  ' 
And  as  they're  hiib'd  th'  obedient  coniaence  selL; 
Tho' for  thib  eiteeiend  for  the  eoBunoii  goedf 
The  patriot  yet  auqr  wadb  In  «ne  of  hlNi. 

Aided  hy  «hee-4>  Alt  mMM  owieee 
Spurm  tiie  opponng  hondt  of  tine  end  spaoi^ 
im  tiin^a  eiHft        «e  hold  en  equal  mn^ 
Aftd  tMie  ^he  ttnam  fteni  leieDR^f 'psmt  leime ; 

Vice,  and  her  hydra  sons,  thy  powers  can  hind, . 
And  cast  in  virtue's  mould  the  plastic  mind ; 
Yet  some  there  are-— whose  dread  unhallow'd  head* 
To  deeds  of  guilt  thine  energies  command. 
For  giddy  youth's  unguarded  hour  piefaie 
The  loihig  tafe-^the  Ibid  mmiond  man.  . 

^'Yepciti  niioK  mewa of d^y Irtad Me hailt 
On  igpMnanoe  and  hQldimldndni^  gtSki 

WhoietaleeaieiBifiapeedngwzetahdeoagr> 

Of  BfettieaaefcMihHiran  ageof  j<>y; 

Strengthening  some  wayward  passion  of  the  uuud 
With  drugs  that  leave  the  dire  disease  behind!  • 


The  aofdid  nin  4dr  aalbn  paflhw  ■ 


The  base  pursuits  that  cunning  can  devise. 
Strong  advocates  their  hireling  page  supplies^ 
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Pyif  of  specific  fame  tec  iiiiieiy>take»— 

If qwT  flifi  thiT  ilrtiilrr  Ihrwd  <if  hHwg  hmih ; 

Tlw  nortniM  iImI  dite  lund  «£deiA  dinnnB ; 
Wxdi  cnifai^  life  en  fl*r«n  tiu»  iMmn  womb, 
AaS  doiift  ell  age  in  youdi'i  tariftdnig  Uoom ; 

Drops^-syrupA— balms— gold  the  essence  pure, 
Gileads  and  anti-driiiks  the  world  allure. 
Whate'er  compound  the  artful  quack  may  hatdly 
Folly  or  squalid  wretchedness  to  catch. 
Will  find  the  ready  vouchers  for  its  worth, 
III  aU  thd  jtuiBab  iliat     d^r  fanuiii  ioKt^ 

lAiome  taikl  in  Md  dflipondiii|^  ftniBi^ 
To  tiM»  U»  diMfial  iUt  our  aft  fUiteiM  ; 
Poiwrt  daniaii  ImHi^  japeM  If  jeakue  ngfh 
In  gifl^  ftu  th'  wmatmal  waifiu»  wiy>^  * 
Gdlcl^OFEfTl  Ay tUtiia wiring baadi, 
^^^^f  iiy  fiyntil  thci  tliTnelaiiiBfl  wumttTf  itmAL 
Its  ponderous  base  our  subjugated  Pbesb, 
Chains  and  war-truphies  well  thv  deeds  express  ; 
\\fliilst  on  its  head  in  glistening  shew  appt»is, 
A  dindem  uf  crystallizing  tears. 
No  servile  pmpose  slavery  could  obtain. 
E'er  oil  onv  annals  left  so  bkck  a  stains 
Thf  ftftrAnn  q£  o'crwlielaung  weigbi» 
19011  uilika  Aa  nmo£fiito  J 
YXow  wyitart^  nov  tifiksletly  wo  nofoif 
Onr  d^hleit  miki  Ac  douldo  hhoi  pcovo.  (gj 
Socli  t$gfi  at  tkino  nad  Obhik  oum  in^juf^ 
Wboie  hand  tbfi  Aleiaadrian  laMMiio  fiiU 

**  And  tliou  dread  traitor  to  the  sacred  caui*;. 
The  source  uf  c<^uul  rights  and  equal  laws. 
Whose  rapid  course  gigantic  strides  advance 
O'er  prostiate  justice  and  o'er  conqucr'd  France ; 
WImmo  palsying  hands  the  strug^ing  PanaaBB  hoLd  ; 
WbOK  twisted  manacles  their  forms  enfold ; 
Wboa  Gallic  valour  duinder'd  on  her  Um, 
Was  it  fiir  thine  aggiandiiement  she  rose? 
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SbaUinan,  obediflol  to  gligr  ^noft  nd^  .  i  .  i 

DegmdfldjiddiiielB^cridtOoa?  .  V:^,.. 
Bvt  want  ikL  ftokife  flf  %  Qoante  cdapH^ 
ThrtdnmiliieeiiownatodlftMBntiBM^ 
Hiif  dmd  wiwimI  mnm  Hie  weftarn  wsve, 
I^MKbiHA  fiedi  dMint  tiie  proud  reluctaat  slave. 
And  to  Ids  quivermg  lip  the  cup  applies. 
Which  as  he  tastesiy  he  odBens  aad  he  difli. 

« 

^  Come  Friendsini^  tbon  tbtt  bring'st  ^  Mof  Ma 
To  soothe  my  fteKngs,  and  mj  ipirite  adm. 
Thou  that  hast  blest  me  in  ny  Inndjk  ifhuij 
With  aU  the  jajB  esiilaiee  cm  cater 
And  in  die  im  oomnranity  hut  jboedy 

^y  tanteert  loTO-Hoa  miildiltM 

What  noM  wtNiId  man  in  thk  terrestrial  ball  ? 

Onr  fiimddups  and  our  home— ^nur  world  we  call. 

I  see  the  arts  their  softening  influence  shc^. 
Whilst  commerce  moves  by  milder  spirits  led* 
The  gentle  passions  thro'  her  bosom  steal. 
With  angel  smiles  for  man  she  leana  to  feeL 
Giateful  to  me  when  memory  nnam^ 
Raising  the  diadovn  of  nj  ftflnnwr  ym^ 
To  bail  the  gnat  prodnctioiia  of  ny 
%«Bading  the       that  diitait  timet  diaD  Um 
T^BMntad  Basd— wlw  kte  on  IfamsT's  shoi^ 
Hnrd  nidi  delight  Ae  dashing  surges  roar. 
Fortune— relenting — bade  thy  spirits  hail. 
When  thy  last  notes  were  trembling  on  the  gale. 
And  RusHTON— -thou— whose  independent  aoulp 
Nor  ills  of  life — nor  adverse  fates  controul, 
Tho'  aokmn  daifaie«  shroud  thine  orbs  of  aghly 
Strong  aze  Ay  beams  of  inteUeetual 
For  like  immortal  MiiAtnf— thine  Hm  doom. 
To  itrfka  Oiy  liaip  amia  ^  ciiecriav  ^kwn. 
Ifini  too  I  BDi^Iio  fey  Gav'8  daide  ■ticni, 
Enjoys  Ae  ?imf  of  the  poet's  dream ; 
Whose  tyric  mnse  by  rapturous  thou^t  in^ir'd, 
A  noUe  effiirt  of  my  art  required. 
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While  tsflto  snd  genius  cfaann,  still  dear  to  fame  ; 

And  may  my  hours  with  like  cmpluyment  glide 
Smooth  down  the  channel  of  life's  ebbing  tide; 
Be  such  the  task  as  it  hath  been  of  late. 
When  CuBBiB§  moum'd  the  hapless  poet's  fate  ; 
Or  RathsonbJI  when  his  vcnce  inspires  the  thioqg. 
Or  BmoqibV  pom  bis  soul  in  freedom's  song. 

•  lik  eTLoMnodt  Ibdkl,  ty  Wn.  lflno% 

t  Dr.  Currie's  Edition  of  Burns*8  Wollo. 
UverpooL 

§  In  allusion  to  the  Istc  Dr.  Currie*8  admirable  Life  of  the  celebrated  bard. 

II  A  distingiuahed  member  of  the  Society  of  Friendsi  and  an  adTOCite  iot  die 
genuine  principles  of  English  liberty,  now  no  more. 

^  This  name  will  be  reverenced  whilst  letters,  art  and  liberty,  are  cheridied  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Holland,  in  his  poem  ^  The  Hopes  MatrimoDj,*'  (jf,  SS^  tlhiAr 
im(  to  Mk.  Boeoot  asjs 

....  the  bard,  whose  dassic  chatiol  ben 
Italia's  muse  from  Amo's  floweiy  shore ; 

Whose  genius  could,  in  native  strains^  unsphePt 
The  Tuscan  numbers  on  his  country's  ear ; 
BoscoE,  who  lives  with  poliah'd  Leo's  Sme^ 
And  great  Loujrso*s  Medici  nameb 

«^  aroMlliBet    Mn  nftnid  tab 
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NOTES  AND  ADDENDA 

TO 

TU£  POEM. 


"  Ih  this  adventure  we  seem  to  have  the  origin  of  the  opinion,  that  printen 
have  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  a  supernatural  personage  in  the  progress 
of  their  labours,  with  whom  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  most  anjuous  to  avoid 
any  very  Intimate  acquaintaucc.  Had  we  no  other  complaints  against  his 
Satanic  Miyesty,  than  that  of  assisting  John  Faust  to  bring  to  perfection  the 
Art  of  Printing,  we  certainly  should  have  no  right  to  stigmatize  him  as  being 
of  so  malignant  a  disposition  as  he  is  commonly  represented.  The  Printer's 
Dbvil  is  a  character  almost  ideutiflcd  with  the  origin  of  the  art,  and  we  may 
consider  ourselves  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  a  guardian  exclusively 
assigned  to  us,  from  whom,  not\vithstanding  his  general  bad  conduct  to  other 
people,  we  have  so  little  to  apprehend,  and  who  ia  cuuiiuonly  our  faithful 
assistant,  both  in  our  iubuuro  and  in  uur  pleasures.  From  hence  also  the 
legend  of  the  Devil  and  Doctor  FnMtus.** — M'Creny. 

This  hurablc  agent  of  the  press  has  l>een  humourously  celebrated  in  the 
following  ode«  which  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine,  June  J 823 . 

ODE  TO  THE  PRINTER'S  DEVII^ 

Who  brought  me  a  proof  to  be  corrected,  and  who  fell  asleep  while  it  was 
uodiirgoing  corrcclmu being  au  Udc  jtmHdcd  on /act  I 

I. 

Ob!  blight  indUeMadhimr;— 
The  Devil's  aitoqpl— I  aeehia  IHtle  lashes 

Lying  in  nUe  iTerhit  nble  ehedt: 
Qosed  are  his  wkdced  little  window  sashes. 
And  tnnoed  is  Brfl's  powerl 
The  worid  leani  hnsh'd  and  dieindng  oatnpdoen$ 

Spirits  bat  tpeek; 
And  the  hesft  echoesr-ivhae  the  Devil  snores  J 
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ffloep,  btbjofthedaaiiMl 

Black  iNMiiaw  iBridi  I|m  Mptodi^ 
fltv  qptfei  it  iUw  «fe.l 
Stn^ge  iK.thy  very  small  pemidpilt  ^mMW,— 

And  pica*  MUe  pica,  on  dw  wiif  I 

Or  in  ooM  tkeeU  thy  sprite  pn■^hi■f*l|iiIyii^f 

TIm  irofld  aboiil^ 
Dyiag,-«nd  yd.  natlilitlltt ]|»fa4|iii^ 

III. 

Before  sweet  sleep  drew  down 
The  blinds  upon  thy  Dajf  and  Martin  eyes, — 
Thou  didst  let  slip  thy  slip  of  mischief  on  me. 
With  weary,  weary  sighs : 
And  then,  outworn  with  demmmg  o^er  town ! 
Oblivion  won  thee ! 
Best  of  compositors ! — ^Thou  didst  compose 
Thy  decent  little  wicked  self, — and  go 

A  Devil-cruiser  round  the  tihores  of  sleep— 
I  hear  thee  futhom  many  a  slumber-deep. 
In  the  wares  of  woe : 
Dropping  thy  lids  of  lead. 
To  sound  the  dead! 

IV. 

Heaven  forgive  me ! — I 
Have  wicked  schemes  about  thee,  wicked  one; 

And  in  my  scheming-,  ^^igh. 
And  stagger  under  a  ijiiriintic  thought : 

What  if  1  run  my  pen  into  tliine  eye. 
And  put  thee  out ! 
KiUing  the  Devil  ^vill  be  a  noble  deed, 

A  deed  to  snatch  perdition  from  mankind— 
To  make  the  Methodist's  a  stingless  creed—* 
To  root  out  terror  from  the  Brewer's  mind— 
And  bredk  the  bondae^e  which  thr  Printer  pnaifii* 

To  change  the  fate  of  Lawyers— 
Confirm  the  Parson's  holy  sinecure-- 
Make  worthlesa  fein's  approaches-** 
To  justify  the  hrins^ing  up  addresses 
To  me,  in  hackney  coaches. 
From  operativs  Sawyen  t" 
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Y. 

MflObln-^*  win  Mfw  term  ny  pffldM  ImmP-- 
For  wkwt  am  ehance  bm«  wlm  the  DeiilbdMidl 
^tat  lAfli  I  look  OB  tty'ieraie  repose, 

HflM'  fhe  tBMll  8Mi  during  through  thy  nose, — 
My  thoughu  boeone  law  dapgnwnu  md  aion^eip: 

I  CM  Iwt  friifc  <ho6  nwiiMtiiy  JoyI 

Oftype»  and  ink,  uidpreM,  aid  daUiag  boll— 

fflo^  fioo  ftUtt  ill 
That  would  make  shadowy  dofUii h  alomber  darker. 

Sleep  free  fiom  Mr.  Baldwb'i  Air.  Pkrkerl 

VI. 

Okl  Fuvtlwowoai 

TEny  veoMmlinHMar  of  ft  Mnto:'!  ImUI 

Yomy  Thiny  of  dariamij  leeminy 
A  maU  poor  igpe  off  wkkodiM^  Mt  vp  t 

FUl  is  thy  little  cop 
Of  mlaeiy  in  the  waking  worid^— So  dreamily 

Fmkmm  may  noir  mtimtiUM  thy  Ate 

And  bear  the^  Bincfc-boy,  ton  whteatalel 
Yet  mortal evill^,  thaatuiN^  morebi^>- 
Thou  art  upright  in  sleep  i-Hnen  sleep,  and  Sei 

And  from  thy  lida  to  me  n  aaoial  peeps, 

(b)    Theff  sent  the  printer,  and  the  fFord  of  God. 

Faost,  finding  himself  imposed  upon  by  Gutenberg,  and  disappointed  of 
Ae  money  expected  j  and  wanting  either  will  or  power  to  sue  him  in  that  city 
where  he  fled,  formed  a  stratagem  to  raise  himself  a  fresh  supply,  which  sur- 
oeeded  according  to  lus  wishes ;  for  he  went  to  Paris  with  some  uf  his  hne&t 
Tellum  Bibles,  one  of  wldch  was  sold  to  the  king  for  7^  crowns,  and  i^  !«till 
to  be  seen  in  the  royal  library  of  P^s,  a  master-piece  in  that  kind  ;  another 
was  bought  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  for  300  crowns ;  but  as  people  were 
Uwilling  to  give  so  exorbitant  a  price,  he  offered  some  of  the  last  for  50 
downs,  and  less,  in  hopes  to  have  disposed  of  them  all  before  he  was  dis- 
COfwad.  It  Is  not  indeed  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  all  equal  in  the 
onmmental  part ;  yet  the  beauty  of  the  work,  the  elegancy  of  the  flower 
piecei,  initial  letters,  &c.,  the  variety  of  the  finest  colours  intermixed  with 
gold  aid  silfir»  with  wbkk  they  were  oiq|iiisltely  Tarl^gatod»  made  the 
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Aft  iMe  votld  eodd  sol  pradvee  rach  OMrtlir.  Tit  nfoM  Opt  ikft 
■icfcMihiif,  ttiridi^fcbBnite  wwtt  Mi  a^eHy^i  iwlBg,  canied  tt  to  Ma, 
iilMvkmadltwilhraipfii^  aBdiantBni  ilMirai  Ui  «iini:  a  Mrielar 
■iiiMUni  nd  «OMpatim  An  tofrthfr,  Aey  liMnid  thu  die  WMaiMli 
ipa»a«l«nedyAetMM|  ImtM  to  tbe  otepirtHn^otadto  bewitttoa, 
ttaydbtomd nulla  eoBtemitjrin  tie  aiiimlwr  of  p^gto,  lisMt  aadwoidt^ 
MdflMBknns  WMoncoBriDotdAsm  All  Ikqrwedoiie  bfiono  oAer 
■tMthntnMCfibfavs  baridtotiroiuliBiUMiiMi^theiftokcr  •  nMfi 
Ml^4l—  to  ttMMcriba  I  MivponeB^obj^btiiMlbitti  tokmaoldftiMidi 

finiUMto  kito  M  ft  eo^^mr.  ••••••  Howtver*  As  ptottwMt  of  Mt 

rtiilgfcf  it  tn  wiirn  ■■  ■ntt  In  tiTirir  irf  Mm,  aadtodiiehMfeUtofrQaiill 
fcilki  piOtowlkw,  ia  eoBiMwitioii  of  bit  mUo  iavMitioB}  oad  m  I  an 
ctofiblyiybaMdy  ft  wliiy  wm  poid  l>y  tfcot  anmu  to  EwMft  flaiwihiftli  far 
■■if  ftofi ollMr»  otftMinidiBrUiiftiMigtoiidBMrit}  thiiwii  Aoottd 
oftd  MoeeM  of  Ihal  oaipadWow,  aad  fvofod  u  UmgHh  ?«y  ftdftati^ooM  to 

Aft  tomn  of  ifpNftcbiBf  doith. 

John  db  Spira  and  Nitholas  Jbnson,  were  both  printers  at  Venice  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  were  rivals  for  the  claim  of  each  being 
the  fint  printer  in  that  city  (aee  Sec.iii.  p.  80).  Jenson,  however,  was  the  most 
exnineat  of  the  two  \  he  was  a  native  of  France,  and  an  engraver  in  the  Mint, 
ftt  Toivt,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  He  established  his  printings 
office  at  Venice,  in  1470.  The  art  of  printing  is  greatly  Indebted  to  Jenson 
for  aome  of  its  most  essential  improvements  \  particularly  in  planning  and 
reducing  to  its  present  proportions  the  Roman  character ;  the  productions  of 
kis  press  are  reckoned  among  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  the  typographic  art,  to 
which  he  may  be  considered  as  having  given  the  finishing  stroi^e.  His 
Ck  eronii  EpistoUt  ad  yitticum,  Brutuntt  et  ad  Quintum  Frutrem$  1470,  folio,  ia 
considered  by  Mr.  Dibdin  as  the  first  production  of  his  press  ;  the  uncommon 
beauty  of  its  execution  has  been  a  constant  theme  of  admiration  among 
bibliographm.  A  splendid  copy  ia  in  lord  Spencer't  collection.  8««  Hm%e, 
p.  Iviii. 

Aldus.  Three  printer!  of  this  fandly  are  particularly  distinguished, 
viz.  :  Aldus  Manutlus,  frequently  called  the  elder  Aldus.  About  1488,  he 
established  his  printing-office  at  Venice ;  he  was  a  singularly  eminent 
typographer,  who,  while  he  gave  the  most  sedulous  attentions  to  his  printing- 
oflBce,  carried  on  a  very  extensive  correspondence  with  the  literati  of  Europe, 
explained  the  classics  to  a  numerous  auditory  of  students,  and  also  found 
time  to  compose  various  works,  \s  hicli  are  characterized  by  profound  learning 
and  extensive  variety,  and  to  his  genius  and  efforts  we  are  indebted  for  the 
rarious  improvemeats  in  the  typographic  art.   He  invented  the  beautiful 
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Mar  itawgemnikfbk  mt^  iMi  huHHi'lir  ll»  mm^  ti  hdb  or^Utotm 

SL  FtimMAinrniWy  the  thxidioft  of  the  elder  A&»s%  tan  fat  ]Hfl»«Mm. 
M  fiipaei  lidMior  to  his  father  in  lewming  and  typognphie  ddtt.  Tka 
wpaftioa  thus  acquired  gained  for  him,  in  1556,  the  direction  of  AefriHi^fki^ 
oOot  of  the  Venetian  academy;  and  in  1562  he  was  iMted  to  IlfM,  todbtot 
tta  piintii^-office  of  the  Vatiean.   He  died  in  15Mw 

3.  AuM»,  hiiiWt  hmia  1547,  did  iioldiiinMetktilluliioitfMM  «i 
M— fill;  Imt  it  appears  tfMt  1m  caltivtted Utsrary pnsmts  more  thi  1km 
art  of  printing.  He  was,  hawiw,  well  drilled  in  thaart^  aad  —ecnted  maay 
▼alvaUe  works.  He  was  direetor  of  dbe  Vatieaa  printing^-4ififlak  He  died  i» 
U»r.  Willi  htaktoniMldl  ft  iMnHy,  wlMhm  lastly  keen  Med  tiwgl^ 
offtttantnreaadlfptgnihf »  wuk  wtoM  Wftttation  will  contiBae  so  long  m 
one  single  Tolome  eiisto  of  tiie  bomimii-  aiid  enellent  wadui  iriddi  Aif 
pitotoddHEiqf  the  kftg  period  of  a  century.  9t9  Mmm,  y  w— * 

JoBV  JimMT  WW  ft  celebrated  prmter  at  Maa,  ia  the  17lfc  MMarp. 
WodM  If  fail  €Ba«rtkM  tofth^Uf  vilwd  aad  ift  mseh  ift^Mi^ 

iftwUnw  and  fttoiiiiim  tif  the  type;  which  haa  llMBae  fatoo  tvtoai 
Mmmite,  and  corresponds  with  onr  Dkmmi*  iHi  wtoki  ate  ntotoiiMy 
correct.   Hmtm^  p.  Ixxxi. 

To  the  ftbote  names  «f  typagiiphieal.cdabrity,  I  shall  add  that  of  the 

Elzbvirs.  This  was  a  numerous  typographic  family.  No  less  thaa  twtlve 
exerdsed  the  art  in  HoUand  in  the  course  of  the  17th  century ;  and  8e««$B,o( 
them  vrere  distinguished  by  the  number  and  beauty  of  their  editions,  viz. : 

1.  Louis  Elzevir,  Leyden,  1595  to  1616.  He  was  the  first  printer  who  das^ 
tlnguished  the  vowels  u  and    from  the  ffiOBIffliMlts  T  ftlld  J. 

2.  Isaac,  Leyden,  1617  to  1628. 

3  &  4.  Bonaventore  and  Abraham,  1626  to  1662. 
6.  John,  son  of  Abraham,  1652  to  1661. 

6.  Louis  (s^ond)  son  of  Isaac,  at  Amsterdam,  1640  to  1662. 

7.  Daniel,  son  of  Bonaventure,  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  1662  to  1680. 
The  Elzevir  editions  have  long  been  proterbial  for  the  cleamess*  delicMjr* 

and  perfect  equality  of  the  chaiaclefi,  and  excellence  of  the  pitu  wMk, 
Hmrngp  p.  Izzxi*  &c. 


(d)  J^€mt9tki$dMgkitkou§emCA^ic0Ui* 

The  ofigin  of  applying  this  ^>pellation  to  a  printing-office  has  been  ipiessed 
■t  by  many  writers.  Mr.  M<Ci«ery  says,  the  title  of  Chapel  to  Ike  Internal 
PifpilaHeBS  of  a  printing-office  originated  in  Caxton^  esMrdsing  the  profes- 
ston  In  eae  of  Hieehepeli  in  Weatnimtor  Abbey,  and  may  be  consMwed  m 
tm  ftdtfUoftal  proof,  fktnn  the  antiquity  of  the  custom,  of  Usbebig  tlM  Ant 

lltm  rtwdy  hid,  oeteiton,  and  afadl  1101  IwiieaiMi^  to  ^pete  fhnn  Ae 
piihlleniienollir.BioMD,  ft«nwlMiIfttoCMMidtolnBddeiinittopec»- 
Uer  cftslouu  ftritlj  etsiirwid  wHfa  iespeet  to'  titot  Cftrieoa  trihonal,  taiwwd 
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■kflD  be  lUidBd  to  in  ^  eovne  of  tiie 

»  nd^oet  of  Mmo  ■miiemeiit ^  Mdhoaeo  it  any  be  praMMil^  tlM 
hM  oenpiidl^ritt  owtttwle  to  muf  in     pnofiNridn^  os6  to 
iwlionioy  TetcBtvit^ 


<« 


Etct7  printing-house  is  by  the  custom  of  time  out  of  mm<l,  called  a 
Chapel,  and  all  the  workmen  that  belonj^  to  it  are  members  of  the  Chapel ; 
and  the  oldest  freeman  is  father  of  the  Chapel.  I  suppose  the  style  \va8 
orisnnally  eonferred  upon  it  by  the  courtesic  of  some  great  churchman,  or 
men  ((l(tul)tless  when  chapels  were  in  more  veneration  than  of  late  years  they 
have  been  here  in  England),  who,  for  the  books  of  divinity  that  proceeded 
from  a  printing-house,  gave  it  the  reverend  title  of  Chapel. 

*'  lliere  have  been  formerly,  customs  and  bye-laws  made  and  intended  for 
the  well  and  good  government  of  the  Chapel,  and  for  the  more  civil  and 
orderly  deportment  of  all  its  members  while  in  the  Chapel ;  and  the  penalty 
for  the  breach  of  any  of  these  laws  and  customs,  is,  in  printers'  language, 
called  a  Solace. 

"  And  the  Judges  of  these  solaces,  and  other  controversies  relating  to  the 
Chapel,  or  any  of  its  members,  were,  plurality  of  votes  in  the  Chapel.  It  being 
asserted  as  a  maxim,  that,  '  the  Chapel  eannot  err/  But  when  any  contro- 
Tersy  is  thus  dedded.  It  diimys  ends  in  the  good  of  the  Chapel. 
1.  Swouing  in  the  Chapel— a  eolaoe. 
9l  Ilgbting  in  the  Chapel  a  lolaee. 
**    Abosife  language,  or  giving  the  lie  in  the  Chapel— a  solace. 
4.  Tb  be  dmak  la  tie  Chapel—a  solace. 

B,  fbr  any  of  Hie  mtkiMii  to  bme  ISa  candk  bundng  at  night— a 


**  6.  If  Ae  compositor  let  lUl  bii  eomposing-stick,  and  another  take  it 


7.  Tbne  letlen  aad  a  qiaoe  to  lie  under  tto  compositot'a  cwo  ■  a  lolaee. 
g.  If  a  psenaan  lot  M  bis  boll,  or  baib,  and  anotber  take  it 


Haw  aoboei  were  to  bo  bongbt  ofl;  for  the  good  of  tbe  Chapel ;  nor 
the  prieet  aHke,  for  tome  were  121  Sd,  4d,     Id.,  according  to  tbe 
and  quality  of  tte  iolaco.  Bnt  if  the  deHnqnent  proved  obetinale  or 
itflrnetory,  and  ivoold  not  pay  hit  tolaee  at  the  piloo  of  the  Chapel,  they 


*«  Tbe  wofbmen  tike  bfan  by  force  and  lay  bim  on  bli  bcUy,  athwart  tbe 
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iMUcllH rtMML  mii ImiM  Mm tlmwi,  niHi mMm  of  titeworfania*  willi  t 
faptt^-bond, ^fM lOf.  mi  mpmm,  ibu  Uowi «i Us lMttacki» 
nUA  lw  l^fi^MMPdiBg  to  Us  omi  mivey;  for  ttaiition  teUs  m  thil 
alwiiiftf  jMftago  one  wM  MAMMfwilikMiaMidifklMicetel  ha  f wiwii 
Uood,  «id  ihOTtf7.WlMr  died  oT  H. 
««TlMie  bIm  tokoetwere  an  the  lolacei  tuutty  vidgeMnlljMMplei^ 
l«t  In  mm»  fufMnObt^dt  worisBfli  tii,  by  cbmbI,  anhs  ate 
MlMsei^^. 

^^HMtitfioDld  beftaolim  Unt  mjoI  wwIumb  to  lawtlno  jiiaiag 
dieir  peony,  or  moire!*  oi^iooe  to  tead  for  drink. 

"To  mmrtfam  ipending  ekipd  mmmy  HU  Soiadi^  a|glri»  or  asy  other 
DonvB  igraoii  ome* 

««Toilfty  atqimdratit  or  OBdm  tay  of  tto  Chepel  to  ph^H  qmidnli* 
flidwr  for  money  or  drink. 

"  Thif  tnlarn  In  frnrnHj  pumhmnil  by  the  maitarfilnter*  ai  mU  boeanae 
it  hindem  dm  imhmeii'a  woika,  aa  bocBaae  it  batten  and  spoilt  theqpadiam, 
Ibr  the  manner  how  they  play  with  them  is  thus,->-they  take  five,  or  seven,  or 
more,  m  quadrats  (generally  of  the  Bnglish  body),  and  holding  their  hand 
betowthnanifiwoof  the  correcting  atonew  ahaketlwm  in  their  hand  and  torn 
them  upon  the  ttOM^  mid  then  count  how  amqr  amlt  upwards  each  man 
throws  in  three  times,  or  any  nunlwr  of  timea  infeed  on ;  and  he  that  throws 
most  wins  the  bet  of  all  the  rest,  and  atanda  out  free,  till  the  reat  Imie  tried 
who  throws  fewest  nicka  vpimrda  in  ao  many  thnMn^  Ibr  all  the  jreat  aie  freOf 
and  he  pays  the  bet. 

"  For  any  to  tttke  up  a  tkm»  if  he  ioori?ed  copy-money  ;  or  if  he  rectifod 
no  eopy-money,  and  did  take  up  a  sheet,  and  carried  that  sheet  or  sheem  o«t 
ftf  the  printing-honse  till  the  whole  book  woe  printed  off  and  published. 

"  Any  of  the  woricomn.nmy  purchase  a  aolaoe  for  any  trivial  matter,  if  the 
rest  of  the  Chapel  consents  to  it.  Aa  if  any  of  the  woriunen  ling  in  the 
Chapelt  ho  that  is  oflended  at  it  nmy,  with  the  Chapel's  consent,  purchase  a 
penny  or  two-penny  aolaee  for  any  noritnmn^s  singing  after  the  solace  is  made ; 
orif  a  workman  or  a  stranger  salute  a  woman  in  the  Ghi^elt  after  the  making 
of  the  iolacef  it  is  a  solace  of  such  a  value  as  is  agreed  on.  The  prion  of  all 
aolnoea  to  be  purchased  is  wholly  arbitnry  in  the  Chi^  %  and  n  penny  solace 
may  periiaps  cost  the  purchaser  siz-^enee^  tweUe^pence,  or  more,  for  the 
food  of  the  Chapel.  Yet  sometimes  solaoaa  m^OOit  doable  the  purchase,  or 
mores  aiif  some  compositor  have  (to  aAoBt  a  pnasman)  put  a  wisp  of  hay  iu 
the  premman'a  balLncks ;  if  the  pressman  eaaaot  well  brook  thia  affront,  he 
will  lay  riz>pence  down  on  the  correcting  stone,  to  purchase  a  solace  of  twelwe- 
pence  4ipon  him  that  did  it  j  and  the  Chapel  cannot  in  justice  refuse  to  giant 
it,  because  it  tends  to  the  good  of  the  Chapel  j  and  being  granted,  it  baoojam 
Ofery  member's  duty  to  make  what  discovery  be  can,  because  it  tends  to  the 
further  good  of  the  Chapds  and  by  thia  meaaa  It  addom  happo^  bat  the 
ag^ssor  is  found  ovt. 

"  Nor  did  ndacea  reach  only  themembera  of  the  Chapd,  hm  alan  atmnpn 
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^at  amt  into  the  Chapel  and-ofiiBred  afironts  or  indignities  to  the  Chapel,  or 
wmfti  Hi  aMulwn ;  llie  Chapd  would  determine  a  solace :  example — ^it  was 
a  lObea  ftr  aay  to  cobm  to  the  King's  prindng-hoiue  and  ask  for  a  ballad : 

**  Fbr  any  to  coma  and  inquire  of  a  compositor  whether  he  hod  news  of 
nch  a  galley  at  8ca: 
"  For  any  to  bring  a  wisp  of  hay,  directed  to  any  of  the  pressmen : 
"And  socih  strangers  wen  conmMMi^  sent  by  some  who  knew  the  customs 
•f  tbe  Chi^,  and  bad  a  floMto  put  a  tridc  upon  the  stranger. 

^Olber  costoms  were  used  in  the  Chapel,  wUA  were  not  solaces,  viz. 
Cffcry  new  wdrionaa  to  pay  half  a  crewBj  wUeh  is  called  his  benvenue.  This 
being  so  eonitnt  a  custom,  is  stiU  looked  apon  by  all  wmkmen  as  the  un* 
ioabied  right  of  tbn  Chapel,  and  tiierefore  never  dispntod;  he  who  faaa 
not  paid  bis  tmtnme  U  no  nember  of  the  Chi^eU  nor  ei^oyo  any  beaeAt  of 
Chapel-money.  If  a  Joarneymin  wnmffbt  fbnnerly  in  tiie  same  prindng- 
biai^and€oaMs'againtowoilBlnit,hepay8bQthalf  abenfenue.  Ifajoor- 
aeysnn  laisiff  mom  or  less  in  another  priBting4uiiise,  and  any  of  the  Chapel 
ca  pme  it»  he  pays  half  a  benrenne. 

"  I  told  yoa  before  that  abusive  language,  or  giving  the  lie,  was  a  solace ; 
batiateourae* whenaayof  tfaewmlcmen  afflim  anything  that  is  not  be- 
lieved»  the  compositor  inodcs  with  the  bad&  comer  of  his  composing-^tick 
igafant  the  lomt  ledge'  of  Us  lower-ease;  and  the  pressman  knocks  the 
bsndesef  bin  boD-atocks  together,  thereby  signifying  die  diacredit  they  give 
taUislQiy* 

"  ItiscostiMnary  for  all  the  j<nimeymen  to  make  every  year  new  I^r* 
Wiidewa,  wfuAcr  the  dd  wffl  serve  again  or  aoi  beeaose  that  day  they  make 
then,  the  maslefrptinter  gives  them  a  ff^tqf-g^tie,  that  is»  ho  makes  them  a 
good  least,  and  not  only  entertuns  them  at  his  own  house,  but  betides  ^vea 
ttem  amney  to  ipend  at  the  ale-house,  or  tavern,  at  nighty  and  to  tUafoast 
ftsy  invite     eaireelor,  founder,  sndth,  joiner,  and  inkmaker,  who  all  of 
them  seicnily  (emept  the  eorreetor  in  his  own  civility)  open  their  puiso- 
strings  and  add  tlisir  benevolenoe  (whieh  woilcnMn  account  thdr.  duty,  b^ 
cam;  Aey  generally  duNMo  theae  woifcmen)  tothe  master-piinter'a  $  but  fkmn 
dw  coneetor  they  expect  nothing,  because  the  master-printer  choioeiog  him, 
the  wetkmen  caa  do  hfan  no  kindnem.  These  teq^^MiM  are  always  kept 
abeurBiWholosaew-tide;  and  till  dm  master-i^ter.have  given  this  way- 
geese,*  tim  journeymen  do  not  use  to  woifc  l>y  canAe-light. 

"  If  a  journeyman  marry  he  paysbalf««niwn  to  tlie  Chapel. 

**  When  lua  wife  comes  to  the  Clwpd,  she  pays  8lz<^enoe,  and  then  all  tlm 
jsuncymen  join  dwir  two-pence  a  piece  to  welcome  her. 

"  If  njeanwynum  have  ason  iNffn,  ha  pays  one  shiliinig;  if  a  daiq^liler. 


•  TheMvtfiaBflraiilmltMCpBmllirfcaMm.  KtoOon  th*  old  EngUAwS  wsrc  ■tubbtab 
AMIMe  foow  is  a  known  dainty  in  our  dayi.  A  ways-gixMc  wat  the  head  diih  at  the  annual  fcaat  of  the 
feMacbm  of  our  ftatonity.  "  WAvt-oooas,  a  »tutibk-gooac,  on  fptertainmnit  givca  to  JounwyoMft 

ttft»isMNi«'«isUB>*  mm^§Dki,9rtamL 
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''TlwftitfaeroftheClu^ieldriakstotof  Gbapd  Mil^  aeapl  imm  odMr 

coDMnt  of  tiM  Chapcly  for  ihaii»  pvodadiv  that  tQlni»  he  drialu  fint  $  iUi 
token  iaalwajsgifen  to  kim  who  in  llieioiind  dMiddlMfttdnydi»1iad  tko  htt 
Chapel  drink  held  out  $  therefore,  when  the  Chapd  drink  cornea  in»  th^ 
geaeraliy  mj,  nho  Ihw  the  token  I 

«« Thoogh  theie  eutonu  are  no  aoiacei»  yet  Ao  Chisel  oieonnMuiicnlet 
the  delinqnent  j  andhe  shatt  hate  no  benelt  of  Chi^el^noney  till  he  hnn 
paid. 

''Itisalao  cwtemary  in  tone  piiatia^hoiiaei  Apt  if  the  eanpodtat  ov 
pnianian  niakedtharAe  other  stand  still  ttroogh.  the  Mgleeft  of  ttsir  cosr 
tiBctad  tadc^  that  thm  be  who  nci^eelad  ihaU  pay  Um  tiMft  sluds  aliD  aa 
nmeh  as  if  lie  liad  wrought. 

The  roH^oeitan  are  jocosely  esUed  gaUey-dases,  hecaaae  attnalvely  they 
are,  as  it  were,  boond  to  their  galleys  $  and  Ihe  ptessmen  am  joeoselr  called 
hoiQMs*  beeanse  of  the  hard  iaboor  dMy  go  tiumigh  aU  day  hipf.* 

An  appventiee,  when  bob  bound,  pays  hatf*a<crown  to  the  Chapd  $  andL 
when  he  is  made  liee,  another  haJtemm,  bil  ia  yet  no  tnsihsB  of  ihe 
Chapdi  and  if  be  contfarae  to  woih  joamey-woih in  Oe  same hfliiae»  he.pay« 
aaoAer  halteown,  and  is  then  a  membisr  of  the  Ohapd. 

A  fMindfaig^oasa  is  also  esUed  a Gbspdi  b«t  I  soppose  the  title  wan 
originally  assumed  by  frandets,  to  make  a  oempelitiiMi  witii  pnntera.  Thtf 
customs  used  in  a  firanding^onse  are  made  u  near  as  may  lie  to.Aaea  ef  n 
piinting'haiisas  but  becsnsa  ti^e  matter  tbqrmhon,  and  thamannerof 
woridng  is  diftrmty  tiwwfew  snch  dillaiint  cnstems  arsin  nseasare  snilnbW 
todwirtrade}as,fiist,tocanmetal»lesd  aforfattaw^  sccoadly,  a weshasaa 
to  1st  laU  Us  Bumld— afarfdtarej  tUidly.aweikmantoleavnUaladlniA 
Aemetd,  noon  or  night^n  forfdtnrs* 

*'  The  printers  of  London,  nmslers  and  jow9eymen»  hswe  eterf  year 
ganerdllBast,  wUeh,  sinee  the  roMMii^  ef  Statianers'-haU,  ia  rsmwienlp 
kept  there.  This  feast  is  made  by  fiovr  stewards^  via*  two  mastsn  and  two 
jmuneymen;  wUdi  stewards^  with  tiie  eoDaction of  bdf  a  crawn  OFpfees  •€ 
every  ifasst,  defray  tim  diaiges  of  the  wlide  foast;  andastiwy  collaflt  As 
halfrcrowns,  they  dslitcr  every  gnest  a  ticket,  wlieidn  ia  spadfsd  An  tIaM 
and  plaea  tlwy  are  to  meet  at,  aad  the  'chmdi  they  aaa  to  go  1^'  la  whick 
ticket  is  aiBxed  tlie  name  and  seals  of  each  steward. 

"  It  is  eommoely  kepton  or  dMVt  Alay-Day  i  wlNn»  abant  (en  oNdOdt  in 
tiw  monting,  they  meet  at  8tationers'«haD,  and  ftnm  thsnea  go  to  some 
diureh  thereabouts ;  -four  whMen  (as  ssrdtttRS)  by  two  and  two  walhii^ 
before  with  white  staves  in  thdr  hands,  aad  red  and  blue  ribbons  httng  bdt» 
wise  upon  thdr  left  shonldefs  $  these  go  before,  to  mshe  way  for  tha  GoaAt 
pany  $  then  walks  the  beadle  of  the  Company  ef  Stationen,  with  the  Com 
pan/s  stair  in  his  hand,  and  ribbons,  as  the  whillsn,  and  after  hisn  thndiviM 
(whom  the  stewards  before  engaged  to  preadi  them  a  ecrmon)  and  Ida  reader; 

•  Why  ooi,  by  the  Hune  re— oping,  b«c»UM  they,  as  it  were,  are  bound  to  thetc  honet?— ^  £bw 
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tekHMttswanb  waft  lif  two  md  two,  withloagwUte  wanUin  their  lundt, 
aad  all  tke  nit  of  tiie  oompany  foUowi  till  tliey  enter  the  clmvpli  $  tiieadiflM 
■anriee  begioa,  aathenu  an  mmg,  wad  m  aennon  preoehed  to  aott  tbe  ao- 
laaaHY,  wfekhewled*  they  in  the  same  order  walk  back  again  to  Stationera- 
hall,  where  Hieir  are  immediatdy  entertained  with  the  dty-weig^ta  and  otlier 
Male;  and  aa  every  gnett  enten  he  delivers  hia  ticket,  whidi  gitea  Urn 
•dadltaMw  to  npefaen  appeiMed  by  the  etewaidi  to  reeeive  It. 

IWflMater*  wwdena,  and  grandew  of  the  eompany  (althongh  perhaps  no 
frinlan)  ate  yet  oownoDly  intitedi  «id  take  dMir  aeati  at  tiw  upper  ub]e» 
and  <hn  net.of  the-oempany  when  it  pleases  them  beat^  the  taUea  being 
famlshai  wMtwriaty  of  diahes  of  Ike  beat  eheer  t  and  to  make  the  entertain* 
anatflnaeipkDdi^iiiyhevadiawltii  kmdmnaie;  and  after  ^^rraoe  la  aaid 
(ceawaaenly  by  the  mhiiiHf  that  preached  the  sermon)  every  one  Usaata  Urn* 
adf  with  what  heUhmbea^  wUleihewhlflera  and  other  oflcen  wait  wHk 
aafion^  plniei»  beer,  ak^  and  wkM^  of  aU  eents,  to  aeeommodate  eaah  gneal 
aeaaitfnf  to  hia  deafasj  and  to  make  their  cheer  go  ehearftilhr  denm^  an 
enaertainad  with  mnde  and  aenga  iM  dinner  time; 

MDiHMvhdnfMBr  ended,  the  Ung'a  and  other  heeliha  U  began  by  Oe 
aaaanl  ataimedaat  the  eenni  tabim,  and  goea  oidarly  ronnd  toaUdmgneatai 
aad  whAst  these  heahha  are  drinking,  each  steward  sets  a  plate  on  each 
table,  beginning  atihe  nppar  end  and  conveying  it  dowawmrds  to  eollect  the 
bewaotmee  o£  diaiitable  minds  towstds  the  relief  of  printers'  poor  widows  s 
andaftlkeeametimeeaekelewanldiBtribntmaeatalogneof  snchprinten  aa, 
ham  held  stawaids  ofer  ajnee  Aeleaatwaa  iimt  kept,  vis.  frem  the  year  of 
€Ua|»UBl. 

After  dinner,  and  gnoa  aaid,  the  ceremony  of  electing  new  stewards  for 
tha  nant  year  bigine^  thewibw  the  preaent  stewards  withdraw  into  another 
noons,  aadpufcgeilandaof  gnenlenrel,  orof  boii,on  their  heedi^  and  while 
wnnda  In  their  handsj  andanagalnneheredontofthe  withdrawing«Mm  by 

mmafeaanndfaigMBnthami  then  leUows  one  of  the  whiflen,  with  ngteai 
hnml  of  while  wiin  and  aagav  in  hie  i^ght  hand,  and  his  wUfflar'a  staff  in  hk 
tafti  then  iisllowa  the  ddeetataward,  and  then  another  whililer,  ae  the  Unt^ 
witk  n  bowl  of  white  wine  and  anger  befontbe  aeoend  steward;  and  In  like 
ma—er  anaiharwhMterbeibnthethkd,  and  another  befon the  fourth;  and 
than  they  walh,  wlA  mnaie  aonadmg  belton  them,  three  timea  ronnd  thahall} 
■ad  iB  n  lenrth  ronnd  dm  dmt  atewmd  tehee  the  bowl  of  Ue  whidler,  and 
iiiahi  to  one  (wham  before  he  received  on)  by  the  title  of  Mr.  Steward 
Elect;  and  taking  the  gariand  off  Ua  own  head  pnta  it npen  the  ateward* 
damfakead,  atiriikheenmeay  theepeelalondapthelrhanda,aBdolhenao 
dii  niih  llaiir  llimt.  lhat  rhri  nlinlii  hell  is  IHInil  iilth  nniin  ae  epjlendinirthn 
etebeei  then  ^preaent  steward  takes  ont  the  steward  elect,  giving  him  the 
right  hand,  and  vndke  irith  Um,  hand  in  hand  behind  the  three  preaent 
amwwdaamither  ronnd  abont  the  hall;  and  in  the  nest  ronnd,  as  aforesaid, 
the  aeeond  steward  drinks  to  another  with  the  aame  ceremony  aa  the  first  did; 
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Mul  to  the  tiilfd  stewurd,  «iid,w'flie  firovth,  and  Aenin  walk  4»ie  voand  noie 
liaiid  la  hand  about  llie  Hall/  tiiat  tlia  connpany  may  take  notSoe  of  the 
stewards  deet  And  so  ends  the  eefeniony  of  the  day ;  snch  as  will,  fo  their 
ways,  Imt  others  that  stay  are  diverted  iridi  mnk,  songs,  daadng,  hniag, 
fte.  tUI  they  all  find  It  time  to  depart^**— Jfeawi. 

Another  eostom  peoniiar  to  e  printinip-offiee  Is  termed  wukutgf  and 
during  the  keeping  up  of  whidi  eeremdny.  If  pemons  happen  to  reside  In  the 
neighbovriiood  of  the  ofliee  whose  nerves  aie  not  made  of  stem  staff 
indeed,  they  will  hardly  ftQ  of  getting,  tiiem  shivered.  Washing  is  had 
reeowse  to  upon  two  oeeaslons^— either  fbr  rousing  n  aense  of  shame  In  a 
feUowuwoikniaa  who  had  .keen  idling  when  he  mighthave  been  at  work  i  er 
to  eongntnlate  an  iqpprentiee  upon  the  hoar  having  arrived  that  brings  Wb 
emancipation  ftmn  the  shackles  of  his  snbonBnate  station,  and  advances  him 
tomanhood.  Upon  the  former  occasion  the  afUr  generally  ends  irith  a  wash 
of  one  act,  bnt  npon  the  latter  the  acts  are  commonly  r^eated  with  a  degree 
of  violenoe  proportioned  to  tiie  ejqpectaney  of  allberal  treat  at  night.  Plnhape 
the  folloirlng  description  may  afibrd  some  snull  idea  of  the  nature  SBid 
eUhct  of.  the  performance. .  Bvery  man  and  boy  attached  to  ^  department 
of  the  office  to  wUdi  the  person  to  be  wadied  belongs.  Is  hound  in  honoor, 
upon  a  given  signal,  to  make  in  the  room  the  greatest  noise  he  pooriUy  can 
irith  any  article  upon  which  he  can  lay  hands.  A  rattling  of  poker,  toiqis, 
shovel,  and  otiier:irons;  Is  harmonionsly  accompanied  with  running  icglet 
along  the  bars  of^the  cases,  shaking  up  of  the  quoin  dmwers,  ndling  of 
mallets  on  tiie  stone^'playing  the  musical  quadrangle  by  dmses  and  croesm ; 
and.  In  the  press-room,  dapping  the  brayers  upon  the  ink  blocks,  a  knoddiy 
together  of  ball-stocks,  hammering  the  cheeks  of  the  presMs  witii  she^s  foet,* 
&c;.&c.  &e..  In  short  every  one  uses  the  utmost  means  he  can  devise,  to  rsise 
the  conceit  of  din  and  dafter  to  the  .highest  possible  pttdk  of  hideous  die- 
ooifdsncyby  meansoftfae.impkmentsaforessid$  and  then  the  whole  is  wound 
up  with  a  finds  of  three  monstrous  obstreperous  hunas. .  Tim  short  way  witii 
.me  of  preventing  tltis  inferad  uproar  has  been  thcmaking  known  a  resdn- 
tion  of  instantiy  turaing  out  of  the  employ  tiie  olf|ect  on  whose  apeount 
soever  it  ndght  be  raised,— a  dbgraee  which  no  firalemity  would  be  wllfing  to 
bring  down  upon  a  worthy  member. 

:  Sofvtheancimf  cwlfew— I  shaUnowstatethdrfVRNmwinniodm 
tioe^.as  given  by  Bfr.  M*Gre^,  written  before  the  convulskins  in  tfw  trade 
had  given  a  diflbrent  tone  ,  and  eharaeler  to  tiie  good  understanding  between 
jouneyman  and  employer,  whlcih  was  theintent  and  foundation  of  the  antieat 
customs,  now.  soarody  known  to  the  rising  typogrspher  but  by  name. 
.  » In  eztenaiye  houses,  where  many  workmen  are  employed,  the  emOiiig  m- 
Ck^^  is,"  says  Mr.  M*Creery,  *'  a  businen  of  great  In^oitance,  and  gea»- 
rally  takes  place  when  a  member  of  the  ofliee  has  a  complaint  to  allege  against 
any  of  his  fellow-woriunen,  the  first  intimation,  of  which  he  makes  to  ike 
Father  vfiht  Chap^,  usually  the  oldest  printer  in  the  house,  who,  should  he 

•  These  tcchaical  expretaioo*  arc  duly  explained  in  Uw  coune  of  the  modt. 
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CMWcife  that  the  ditijie  can  be  mbttiuitleted,  aad  tlie  injury  supposed  to 
Ittie  been  leeelvedb  of  sndiiMi^tade  as  to  call  fertile int^^  the 
lair,  emamomifa  Oe  oMnbenof  the  Chapel  before  him  at  the  tmpoMigr  ttmte» 
apfttherafeedwestheaUagatHHuiaiid  the  defonee  in  aolenui  aasembljr,  and 
dispcasei  Jvitiee  wiUi  typogiapUcal  rigour  and  imparliaUtj.  •  These  trials, 
thoogb  thcj  are  sonvoes  of  nai^ect  of  bosiiieis,  and  other  imgnlaritles,  often 
aflbrd  seenes  of  genuine  hnmonr.  The  punishment  generally  eonaists  in  the 
criminal  proridiiig  n  libation  liy  wUch  the  olfended  wecfcmen  may  wash  away 
the  stain  that  Ids  misconduct  has  left  upon  the  body  at  laijge.  Should  the 
plaintiff  not  be  able  to  snbstantiate  his  dua^  the  fine  then  falls  upon  himself 
for  hating  amlidonsly  anaigned  hU  companion»«-a  mode  of  practice  whidi  is 
■Mfffceduiiththefisatiuesof  sound  policy,  as  it  never  loses  sight  of  file  ^"vmT 

These  Ghi^eis  were  formeily  the  means  not  only  of  regolaling  to  proper 
bshavionr  the  varioos  tempers  and  characters  that  might  be  introduced  into 
n  pfinting-olice»  but  of  establiahing  a  mutual  charity  fat  the  porposes  of 
relief  in  eases  of  sidcness  or  misfortune ;  In  order  to*eilhct  which;  each  man 
subacribed  a  certain  trifling  sum,  a  penny  or  two,  weekly;  to  which  the  master 
ragulariy  added,  perhaps,  fife  or' ten  times  as  much,  by  which  contributions  a 
fend  was  formed,  called  *•  The  Box.'*  '  When  any  member  was  visited  by 
calamity,  a  petition  was  drawn  up— »  Ghspel  called— deliberation  followed— 
and  sac^  n  sum  was  Tofed  as  was  thought  aeesssary  for  tempoiury  relief. 

In  pmeesB  of  time  Ais  excellent  institntion,  where  "  man  from  man  could 
find  relief,"  was  pcrvetted  to  eril  purposes,  by  bdng  made  a  strong  engine 
of  eombination  against  the  masters.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  was  deeieed  that 
no  man,  however  long  he'might  have  subscribed  to  them,  slumld  have  relief 
from  these  funds  if  he  had  foiled  in  his  allegiance  to  7%0  C^mmUtM,  that  is, 
if  he  were  not  prepared  to  blindly  join  in  every' combination  and  firifa  that* 
upght  be  propoeedf  in  order  to  fofoe  the  masters  to  advance  the  prices  . of 
joniueyman's  worii;  to  limit  their  apprenthM;  and  to  submit 'to  such  regu* 
latioQS  as  migbt  be  dictated  by  the  invisible  conumttee.  The  consequence 
wna,  the  ansters  refused  to  subscribe  to,  or  to  be  collectors  and  treasurers  of 
n  fund  wielded  for  their  own  sulijugation.  The  Cia|M/ /e^iidiMif  were  Aen 
oonvcrted  to  scenes  of  drunken  reveh7,  and  every  man's  candle*  provided  at 
the  cost  of  the  anster,  placed  on  the  stone  to  illuminate  the  foast;  orperbaps 
to  a  tribunal,  to  deckle  who  was  or  was  not  a  lidr  man,  and  should  or  should 
not  be  snflhred  to  earn  hie  bread  and  support  his  fondly.  If  he  happened  to 
ka»e  one,  honestly  by  that  profession  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up. 
Dating  this  stste  of  things  austers  frecfuently  found  the  decision  of  thekr  own 
Chsfd  to  be,  that  every  man  who  was,  or  ndght  hereafter  be,  put  upon  such 
n  pnrticnlar  work,  must  immediatdy  leave  his  employ ;  and,  as  a  step  further, 
tkat  every  man  in  the  house  must  cease  work  until  their  demands  were  com- 
pGed  with.  This  usurpation  was  endufted  till  the  men  became  much  more 
ariiilBrs  of  the  price,  quality,  and  time  of  doing  a  work  than  their  masters 
were.  The  latter  were  forced  into  means  to  defend  themselves.  Chapels 
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were  ia  miMt  humm  aboliohed ;  and  a  turn-out  taking  jtlaot  aboitt  tlM  mmm 
time,  many  naftamifeK  obliged  to  clear  their  houses  of  erwy  jmuneynuB^ 
and  take  apprentices,  and  to  beeoBie  tliemielvaa  their  teachers,  or  get  them 
taught  in  the  best  way  Hnsjf  could ;  and  few  masters  who  have  letained  the 
command  of  their  houses,  and  wish  to  be  independent,  ham  aiace  mattend, 
or  erer  will  ciiffer,  Ohq  wla  to  be  revived  ioilMM. 


One  man  io  smm  her  /kvm  eiuin  im§frtm4 

**  John  Baskbrtillk,  the  beaafy  of  whose  editions  have  commanded  and 
received  unifersal  admiration,  was  bom  at  Wolverley,  in  Worcestershire,  in 
1706.  In  the  year  1726  he  kept  a  writing  school  at  Birmingham ;  but  in  1745 
be  engaged  in  the  japeinning  busineny  and  became  poss^sed  of  considerable 
property.  His  inclination  for  letters  imluced  him  to  tan  his  attention  to* 
wards  the  press,  *'  he  spent  many  years  in  the  uncertain  pnrrait, — sunk  600/. 
before  he  could  produce  one  letter  to  please  himself,  and  some  thousands 
before  the  shallow  stream  of  profit  began  to  flow.  At  length  the  productions 
of  his  press  grew  into  esteem.  Ho  died  in  Jan.  1775,  and  four  years  after- 
wards hia  types  (of  which  he  had,  in  1765,  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to 
disjxise  in  Frutice)  were  purchased  by  a  literary  society  at  Paris,  and  were 
afterwards  employed  on  a  8plenf!i<!  ctlition  of  Voltaire's  Works."— C/<ff'm<»r#*« 
Biog^.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  pp.  107»  AOb,  (,li>ee  more  of  BaskervtUe,  aa  a  letter- 
founder,  in  next  Section.] 

**  The  t\i)ogTaphy  of  BaskerviUe,'*  Mr.  Dibdin  remarks,  **  is  eminently 
beautiful;  his  letters  are  in  general  of  a  islender  and  delicate  form,  calculated 
for  an  octavo,  or  even  a  quarto,  hut  not  sufficiently  bold  to  fill  the  space 
of  an  imperial  folio,  as  is  evident  from  a  view  of  lii^  threat  Bible.  He  united, 
in  a  sinc^ularly  happy  manner,  the  elegance  of  l'lant(  n  with  the  clearness  of 
the  Elzevirs ;  his  4to.  and  12mo.  Virgil,  and  small  j^ra^  er-book,  or  12mo. 
Horace  of  1762,  sufficiently  confirm  the  truth  of  this  remark.  He  seems  to 
have  been  extremely  curious  in  the  choice  of  his  pa])er  aud  ink,  the  former 
being  in  general  the  fruit  of  Dutch  manufacture,  and  the  latter  partakinir  of 
a  peculiarly  soft  lustre,  borderinj^  upon  purple.  In  his  Italic  letter,  whether 
capital  or  small,  he  stands  unrivalled  ;  such  elet,'ance,  freedom,  and  perfect 
symmetry  being  in  vain  to  be  looked  for  among  the  specimens  of  Aldus  and 
Colinseus." — Dibdin  on  the  Clattictt  vol.  ii.  p.  336.    See  Home,  p,  xc.  xci. 

In  addition  to  the  works  noticed  above,  there  is  an  edition  of  MiltonN  Para- 
ge Lost,  "  Birmingham :  printed  by  John  BaskerviUe,  for  J.  &  R.  Tonson, 
In  London,  M.DCC.LIX."  C4to.)  now  before  me,  most  admirably  printed. 
The  type  (pica)  is  manifestly  an  improvement  upon  the  "  slender  and  deli- 
cate" mentioned  by  Mr.  Dibdin  ;  I  should  think  it,  on  the  contrary,  approach- 
.  ing  to  the  embonpoint^  and  admirably  calculated,  by  extending  the  size  (if 
in  exact  proportion),  for  works  of  the  largest  dimensions.  The  italic  pos- 
sesses much  room  for  admiration.  The  ink  and  press-work  are  beantiliiUy 
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dear  and  nniform, — a  scnitinizing  look  throui^hout  the  volume  has  been 
anable  to  <liscover  any  one  page  of  a  shade  difference  in  colour  from  another. 
The  paper  is  very  fine,  all  ra«^,  no  cotton,  no  bleach,  no  plaster,  not  machine- 
made  ;  it  is  thick,  rather  yellow,  compared  to  what  is  doctored  up  in  tlie  pre- 
sent day,  and  of  the  description  called  wove.  He  printed  the  letter-])res.s  to 
Mr.  Hunter's  great  work  on  anatomy,  large  folio,  which  othibitB  equally  good 
work  upon  a  larger  scale. 

The  means  l)y  which  he  gave  effect  to  his  work  are  excladcd  from  the 
province  of  printing,  in  these  days  of  improvement,  by  the  triple  incon- 
gruitieb  of  Jine  as  possible — quick  as  possil)lc — c/wap  as  possible.  I  have  been 
informed  recently  of  a  truth  at  which  I  have  long  since  guessed,  namely,  that 
his  trade  of  Japanmng  book-work  was  conducted  as  follows  : — He  had  a  con- 
stant succession  of  hot  plates  of  copper  ready,  between  which,  as  soon  as 
printed  (aye,  as  they  were  dischai^ed  from  the  tympan)  the  sheets  were 
inserted  ;  the  wet  was  thus  expelled,  the  ink  set,  and  the  trim  glossy  surface 
put  on  all  simultaneously.  But  in  those  times  it  was  nut  necessary,  in  order 
Ui  keep  the  bodies  and  souls  of  masters  and  men  from  uncoupling,  to  print, 
by  one  pair  of  men,  three  thousand  five  hundred  sheets  a  day,  or  have 
machines  to  do  two  thousand  in  an  hour.  * 

This  work  >vill,  in  my  opinion,  bear  a  comparison,  even  to  its  advantage, 
with  those  subsequently  executed  by  the  first  typographer  of  our  age.  A 
few  pauses  fonvard  will  be  found  mention  of  two  works,  executed  by  Mr. 
Bulmcr,  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years  subsequent  to  Mr.  Baikerville, 
as  high-^vrought  specimens  of  the  art,  in  all  its  component  branches. 
As  to  the  type,  the  modem  artist  (Mr.  Martin)  has  made  au  effort  to 
cut  tlu'-  cercphs  and  hair  strokes  excessively  sharp  and  fine,  the  long  g  is 
discarded,  and  some  trilling  changes  are  introduced,  but  the  letter  docs  not 
stand  so  true  nor  line  so  well  as  Basker^'ille's  ;  and  as  to  the  italic,  if  the 
pages  which  contain  the  arguments  to  the  several  poems  be  compared,  the 
Birminu'hutn  artist  will  be  found  to  far  excel.  The  paper  (by  ^^^lutman)  is  of 
great  subiiauce,  and  its  excessively  delicate  whiteness  is  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  it  is  as  irritating  to  dwell  upon  as  snow  itself ;  the  colour  of 
iia^ken  ille's  paper  is  fur  more  pleasant.  There  is  a  clearness,  a  soberness, 
a  softness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  spirit,  altogether  harmonizing  in  Basker- 
%  illc's  book  that  neither  of  the  others,  with  which  I  am  comparing  it,  can,  I 
think)  fairly  claim. 

His  ipeculations  in  printing  appear  to  have  yields  him  more  of  bonotur 
than  of  profit.  He  obtained  leave  from  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  print  a 
bible  in  royal  foUo^  and  two  editions  of  the  Common  IVayer ;  but  that  learned 
body  appears  to  hare  had  a  stronger  inclination  tot  innkiiig  tiieir  privilege 
coodncbre  to  worldly  gain,  than  for  earning  fame  by  tho  cncottragement  of 
printing.  Tht  Unifersity  exacted  from  Mr.  Bttkerfllle  twenty  pound*  per 
thooMmd  for  the  octavo,  and  twelve  pavntb  t«m  tMUingt  per  thousand  §m  tlio 
dnodedme  editions  of  the  prayer  \  and  the  Statiomrt'  Company,  witk  nnilir 
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liberality,  took  thiHy-two  jmtndg  for  their  permission  to  print  one  edition  of 
the  psulins  in  metre,  which  was  necessary  to  make  the  prayer-book  complete, 
Baskcrvillc  certainly  brouirlit  the  art  to  a  dei^rce  of  perfection  till  then  un- 
known in  this  country.  He  trusted  nothing  to  the  manufacture  of  uihers. 
He  was  at  once  his  own  manufacturer  of  "  ink,  presse:),  chases,  moulds  for 
casting,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  printing-"  [See  his  Letter  to  Horace 
VValpole,  2nd  Nov.  1762]  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Derrick,  he  made  his  paper 
also.  He  carried  on,  at  the  same  time,  the  japanning  business  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  mo«t  clegantly-det-igned  and  lii'^Mil) -finished  manner.  **  He 
could  well  design,  but  procured  others  tu  execute."  "  He  was  much  of  a 
humourist ;  idle  in  the  extreme  ;  but  his  invention  was  of  the  true  Birming- 
ham model — active."  "  Taste  accompanied  him  through  the  different  walka 
of  agriculture,  architecture,  and  the  fine  arts."  *'  His  carriage,  each  j>annel 
of  which  was  a  distinct  picture,  might  be  considered  the  pattern-card  of  hi* 
trade  ;  and  it  was  drawn  by  a  }>eautiful  pair  of  cream-coloured  horses." 

It  is  evident,  from  a  passage  in  the  letter  before-mentioned,  that  he  wms 
jquite  weary  of  printing.  **  This  business  of  printing,"  says  he,  *'  which  I 
am  heartily  tired  of,  and  repent  I  ever  attempted :"  and  he  once  made  an  offer, 
•*  on  the  condition  of  never  attempting  another  type.'*  Little  or  nothing  was 
printed  by  him  after  the  year  1/65.  He  died  without  issue,  Jan.  8th,  1775. 
Ai^reeable  to  the  singularity  of  his  opinions,  and  by  an  express  direction 
contained  in  his  will,  he  was  buried  in  a  tomb  of  masonry  in  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
under  a  windmill  in  his  garden  belonging  to  a  handsome  house  which  he  had 
built  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  of  Birmingham.  That  building  was  destroyed 
in  the  riots  of  1/9 If  but  his  remains  continued  undisturbed  till  the  year  1821. 
Upon  his  death  the  ground  was  sold,  and  passed  through  various  hands  to  the 
present  possessor,  who  has  cut  a  canal  through  it,  and  converted  the  remainder 
into  wharf  land.  The  mausoleum  was  some  time  ago  taken  dinvn,  and  it  was 
t*hen  understood  that  the  body  had  been  removed,  which  supposition  proves  to 
have  been  unfounded;  for,  a  short  time  previous  to  Christmas  1^20, 
«ome  workmen,  who  were  eraploye<i  in  getting  gravel,  discovered  ihc 
leaden  coffin.  It  was,  however,  immediately  covered  up,  and  remained  un- 
disturbed till  May,  1821,  when  the  spot  having  been  let  for  a  wharf,  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  the  coffin  ;  it  was,  in  consequence,  disinterred,  and  depo- 
sited in  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Sons*  warehouse,  where  it  was  opened  for  ins|H'c- 
ti(»n.  The  body  was  found  to  be  in  a  singular  state  of  preser>'ation,  consi- 
dering that  it  had  been  under  ground  about  forty-six  years.  It  was  wrapped 
in  a  linen  shroud,  which  was  very  perfect  and  white.  On  the  breast  lay  a 
branch  of  laurel,  faded  but  entire,  and  finn  in  textiire  :  there  were  idso  leaves 
and  sprigs  of  l)ay  and  laurel  in  other  parts  of  the  coffin,  and  on  the  body. 
The  skin  of  the  face  was  dry  but  perfect.  The  eyes  were  gone,  but  the  eye- 
brows, eye-lashes,  lips  and  teeth  remained.  The  skin  on  the  abdomen  and 
body  generally  was  in  the  eame  state  as  that  on  the  face.  An  cxce^ngly 
•ffeoaive  and  oppresuve  effluvium^  Oroogly  resembliiig  the  smell  of  decayed 
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cheese,  arose  frum  tlie  body,  and  rendered  it  iieoessary  to  dose  the  coffin  in  n 
short  time,  and  it  has  been  since  re-interred. 

It  \va5  ai  first  supposed,  by  those  who  examined  the  body,  that  some  arti- 
ficial means  had  been  employed  to  protect  it  from  putrefaction;  hut  nothing 
presented  itself  to  prove  that  this  was  the  case.  The  putrefactive  process 
must  have  been  arrested  by  the  leaden  coffin  having  been  sealed  hermetically: 
and  thus  the  access  of  the  air,  which  is  essential  to  the  process  of  putrefac- 
tion, was  preventetl.  Had  the  modern  chemico-mechanical  process  oi  Messrs. 
l>onkin  and  Gamble  been  known  at  that  period,  or  the  antiseptic  properties 
of  the  pyroligneous  acid,  it  is  possible  that  it  might  have  been  applied  in  the 
case  which  has  been  described,  and  the  body  might  have  perhaps  been  found 
as  fresh  as  it  was  on  the  day  he  died. 

His  widow,  in  1775,  wholly  declined  the  printing  business,  but  continued 
the  letter-founding  till  1777.  **  Many  efforts  were  used  after  his  death  to 
dispose  of  the  types ;  but  no  purchaser  could  be  found  in  the  whole  common« 
wealth  of  letters.  The  Universities  rejected  the  offer,  and  the  London 
book-«ellers  preferred  the  types  of  Caslon  and  Jackson.  The  property  lay 
a  dead  weight,  till  purchased  by  a  literary  society  at  Fans,  in  1779,  for 

*•  Tht;  extraordinary  beauty  of  many  of  the  works  which  have  been  executed 
by  BoDoxi  at  Parma,  justly  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  most  celebrated 
printer^  of  the  present  day  ;  nor  can  it  be  overlooked,  that  his  labours  have 
iri^cn  a  stimulus  even  to  Fnt^lish  exertion  :  in  such  estimation  has  his  press 
l)cen  held  throughout  Europe,  that  authors  in  distant  countries,  who  were 
anxious  to  have  their  works  introduced  to  the  public  in  a  handsome  dress, 
have  transmitted  them  to  his  care,  under  all  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon 
being  printe<l  from  under  their  own  eye,  and  in  a  foreign  nation.  Before  the 
late  successful  efforts  in  England  to  bring  printing  to  perfection,  instances 
have  occurred  when  we  have  otu^lves  paid  this  humiliating  tribute  to  Italian 
e  xcellence."— J/' 6><'«'^  ;  note ^  p.  16. 

The  works  above  alluded  to  I  suppose  to  be, 

1.  The  Cnstle  of  Otranto,  a  Tale,  by  Lord  Orford,  4to.  with  plates; 
u  hich  work  was  printed  by  Bodoni,  for  Mr.  Edwards  of  PallrMali,  in  a  most 
splendid  manner,  in  1791. 

2.  T%am*on*g  Seatofu,  royal  4to.  and  small  folio,  1/94.    Only  175  copies. 

3.  Grag*t  Poems,  1793,  4to.  100  on  large  paper  and  200  on  common. 

4.  Gray  Elfgin  /ng-lrsc,  sopra  un  cimetero  campeitre  i  con  due  versUmg 
Jtaliane,  ed  altni  Latina^  1/93,  4to. 

5.  Gray't  Elegy  in  a  Country  Chwrch-yard,  with  the  Italian  translation,  4to. 
1793.    Only  100  copies. 

6.  Lines  addressed  to  Hciorg,  by  CuHNfiLiA  Kmiqut,  with  the  Italian  trans- 
lation, 1793,  4to.  100  copies. 
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"  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  silence  the 
outcry  against  the  splendid  manner  in  which  some  of  our  printers  have  sue- 
ceeded  in  wiping  away  this  national  stain.  It  is  certainly  a  labour  as  com- 
mendable to  adorn  with  all  the  graces  of  art  the  productions  of  the  mind, 
which  are  intended  to  be  eternal ;  as  it  is  to  decorate,  with  so  much  care,  the 
transitory  forms  of  personal  beauty.  The  real  sources  of  the  injury  which 
literature  has  sustained  in  this  country,  and  of  the  impedimeiits  to  the  diffii- 
sion  of  knowledge,  are  to  be  found  iu  the  various  restrictions  which  govern- 
ment have  imposed  upon  tlie  press^  and  in  the  destructive  iBflaeace  of  unsparing 
taxation.'' — 3/*  Creery. 

Few  persons  of  our  profession  in  England  have  any  idea  of  the  general 
beauty,  and  in  many  instances,  uncommon  splendour  of  typographical  effect 
displayed  in  editions  which  for  up>vards  of  thirty  years  have  been  issuing  from 
the  press  of  Bodoni.  The  patronage  of  the  rich  and  powerful  \&  the 
nurse  that  fosters  to  perfection  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  the  list*  of  the 
chief  productions  of  this  eminent  typographer  shows  that  he  has  experienced, 
and  not  in  a  sparing  manner,  the  warn  succour  of  the  affluent.  Dr.  Smith, 
in  his  Tour  on  the  Continent,"  2nd  Edit.  vol.  iii.  says,  *  A  very  great 
curiosity,  in  its  way,  is  the  Parma  printing-office,  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Bodoni,  who  has  brought  that  art  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
scarcely  known  before  him.  Nothing  rould  cxcetHl  liis  civility  in  showing  as 
numbers  of  the  beautiful  productions  of  his  press,  of  which  he  gave  us  some 
upecimeus,  as  well  as  the  operations  of  C4Uitiug  and  floiiihiug  the  letters.  The 
materials  of  his  types  are  antimony  and  lead,  as  iu  other  places,  but  he  shewed 
us  some  of  steel.'  [Query,  were  they  not  pttnches  ?]  *  He  has  sets  of  all  the 
known  alphabets,  with  diphthongs,  accents,  and  other  peculiarities  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  His  Greek  types  arc  peculiarly  beautiful,  though  of  a 
different  kind  of  beauty  from  those  of  old  Stephens,  and  perhaps  less  free 
and  flowing  in  their  forms.  His  paper  is  all  made  at  Parma.  The  manner  in 
which  M.  BooONi  gives  his  works  that  l)eautiful  smoothness,  so  that  no  ina- 
pression  of  the  letters  is  perceptible  on  cither  side,  \&  the  only  part  of  his 
business  that  he  keeps  secret." 

I  shall  mention  a  few  of  his  most  celebrated  works  by  which  some  idea  may 
perhaps  be  formed  of  their  nature  and  peculiarities. 

1.  Anacreont'u  Teii  Odaria  ;  Greece,  1784,  small  quarto.  The  first  of  liis 
editions  of  Anacreon,  most  b«iutifully  executed  in  cursiee  or  Italic  Greek ; 
only  sixty  copies,  as  presents :  now  extremely  rare  and  valuable.  The  Royai 
Library  at  Paris  possesses  an  imcommonly  fine  copy  on  Dutch  paper. 

2.  7 he  same:  1791,  Itimo.  justly  called  by  M.  Renouurd,  9^  b\jQU  typogr^ 
phique :  25  copies  only. 

3.  Cdlimachui,  Greek  and  Italian  ;  1/^)2.    A  chef-d'oeuvre  of  typography. 

4.  Homer' 9  Iliad,  in  Greek,  1811;  3  vols,  royal  /olio:  without  exception 
the  most  s])lendid  of  all  Bodoni's  editions.  Each  of  the  three  volumes,  of 
which  the  work  consists,  comprizes  upwards  of  370  pa^  containing  the  text 

*  See  Horoe,  vol.  iL  p.  xcv  to  cvUL 
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only.  Six  yean  were  employed  by  M.  Bodoni  in  preparing  tot  this  Impres- 
sion. The  edition  consisted  of  only  140  copies,  some  of  wfaidi  m  on  fine 
Tellmn  paper ;  and  one,  a  dedication  copy,  presented  to  Buonaparte,  when 
BoipenMr  Napoleon,  b  oa  vdhun,  and  is  understood  to  poflsess  a  degree  of 
•krilUanoy  hitherto  unparalleled.  It  is  probably  deposited  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Pwrii.  flee  nore  of  Ihis  catalogue  fai  Home,  p.  zcv^— cviiL 

Although  in  ttrict  confomiity  wHh  hiatorieal  tmdi  we  ne  obliged  to  confen 
that,  in  ipmki  of  ^iettdour,  Britieh  ^rpogn^hy  did  not  tdte  the  lead,  yet  11 
ia  gwrtfyliig  to  otoane  UntHie  npeib  flhakq^eare,  Mikoa,  and  other 
¥f  Mr.  BntaMT,  MnskBn'iaiieaiHedlllon  of  the  BiUe,  aadBowjrv^  niag« 
nUaeat  odMon  of  Hnne,  by  Mr,  Bttdey,  justly  vie  wltt  the  Mit  ooetty 

.  DmrnU*  0Mb  ^  Wmm  JBMtpwre,  179S— IflOl,  f  f«lklUie» 
ttriin«alaieori«gMgr8riiigs.  flili  iingidftrwnt  wotfc,  whidt  la  worthy 
of  the  «mMM  €»nipotftk»a  of  our  great  drUBStlc  hard,  wfll  nmin*  aa 
h^M  tkoio  <oBpoiM(MM  dnfl  he  ndaMy  anliMMMmihle  tMimony  of 
Me  and  akil-of  the  laMdnala  who  planned  «nd  eondnoted  it  to  ita  torn* 
flatton.  No  woilt  jci  eqaol  magnHode  (I  speak  of  the  typographical  par^ 
cfer  preacnted  rach  complete  aeeomy  and  nnlfonn  encellence  of  oJieeuUoa. 
VhewitaeMlf  OM|Mrcept9deihaiior«a(iaMonftomtheiratpage«f  the 
iMt  wiHne  ie  lie  veiy  last  page  of  Ao  wofk»  either  In  Ifco  coloor  if  <h«  ink» 
ihitae  of  the  paper,  or  the  eioafneMnnd  Anpneii  of  Hie  typee.  The  tetl 
waamiaed  hyO.fliecf0Bi  and  leaae  Bead.  Mr.  BnlMgyowewai  the  pfoef 
4taetiof  thewheie  work,  on  whiA-atn  asany  unitoM  mwrks,  by  Sleeps, 
■it  ilwnyi  vf  tlM  uott  eumieow  diicifytion ;  ilio  acraps  of  poetry,  graphic 

H  fi  aeneely  niiemry  to  obeerfe  Ihi^  tfrnvgli  ^tewof  tho  ghofn* 
anid  wi(ic»  Ao  titio  of The  Skdtipeare  Mnling  <NBei/'  wii  OiuIN*^ 
Mr.  Bnhifr'i  jatnMfaiieBt  In  Citiiiiniiwr.  Vnm  tirii  pKM  m  piih* 
HM.In  1795,  POm»  by  GiUnriA  and  Aimll}  Md  in  179^  Siwmi]^ 
Cwaoi  ili  large  quarto,  and  very  fine  speolMH  if  At  Mt  if  plM*g»  mid 
pnitienleilj  ii  niritliv  Ac  Uocfc^rinting  with  the  type. 

Mr.  JMmt  Iwdn  idoet  fonndry  on  purpose  for  hit  vrwfc,  condnetid  hy 
Mr.  W.  M«tin»  if  Binni^tlMm,  meeeair  to  Bnkwiilli.  Bfr;  M<Wy 
w  lypii  mm  tno  iaini  niMneei.,  am  DeMitimi^picuMn  or  pruning  ixiMn 
•eimd  to,vk.  **  The  Ateia,*' aa  fnU  aa  the  othor  woiin  Mntkmid  in  pi^ 
297  are  exemplifications  of  the  priu^ple,  although  I  must  not  he  understood 
na  giving  an  nnfoalified  appvobalion  of  the  pecollar  cut  of  the  letter. 

The  poems  of  GoUamithnnd  PanMll  are  illoatrated  with  wood  engravingiy 
hy  tim  Memn.  Biwicb— ttie  Chaae  with  fhoee  of  the  dder  Biwic*,  the 
y»iin|[iir  hiring  died  m  thti  Initiiil  of  thtm  pwWifnlloM  Aa  qpidmem  if 
xylogrBphy,  theee  prints  may  be  said  to  stand  unrivalled  by  any,  mther  andent 
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«r  modem.  Att1ieaaiBetliiie,itbdiie  toBfr.  Ho1e»apii]^of  tlittBrad^ 
to  say,  that  the  ridi  dfortsjof  Ui  geahiB,  irtth  wliic^ 
embdliihed,  ere  worlihy  of  every  pnuee.  Theae  dei$giis  are  of  a  toCiIly  dtf- 
liBrBBt  dees  from  the  former,  Bewick's  Mug  akolated  to  show  the  powers  of 
lhe«rt  in  giving  the  eAscts  of  light  end  shade,  and  penpeeUve,  to  landscq^ 
scenery ;  whye  Hole's  exhibits  its  cspadty  in.  poortia^  the  hnman  igor^ 
and.itt  highly  poetieal  personifications. 

This.coantry  has  dso  an  honour  and  a  treasure  to  boast  of  in  Mr.  WMt- 
taker's  •*  Magna.Charta»"  printed  in  Lnmna  of  Gou>,  mth  iUandnations. 
His  manner  of  operating  is  yet  a  secret..  The  Society  for  the  enconngement 
of  Arts  odfered  filr.  W.  apvnahun  for  his  ingennity,  vpon  the  condition,  as  is 
usual,  of  his  making  the  process  kHtwns  but  Mr.  awareof  tiieifl^ortaace 
of  keying  it  secret,  declined  the  premimn.  There  ere  some  copies  on  wllnm, 
beaartiAi],  q^lendid,  and  characteristic,  beyond  anysfanilar  woric  (I  had  almost 
saidtandent  as  weU  as  modem)  which  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to 
behtdd!  Indeed,  taking  it  all  in  aU,"  thoae  who  have  not  eeea  sodi  a  union 
of  typographical  and  graphical  sldll  as  those  illununated  copies  display,  can 
have  no. idea  of  the  eztraoidinary  foBdty  of  tiieir  execution."— iKMEa'# 
i>msM.  H.  416. 

One  reason  which  may  be  ^ven  for  tiie  elegant  appearance  of  the  woifcs  of 
Bodoni,  and  those  of  other  printers  of  Italy  and  France,  is  the  strict  eon- 
fomdtyoftiiefooesof  thefarvarious-siiedtypes.  The  cutting  of  the  pun^ea 
and  casting  of  tim  typ^  are  not  on  the  continent,  as  m  this  country,  atistimA 
prpfesrion.  The  most  eminent  printers  are  designers  and  casters  of  the  t^pes 
they  print  firom,  as  was  Baskerville  of  our  own  country,*  [See  preceding  note, 
p.  312]  and  thus  an  uniformity  of  taste  and  dedgn  is  conspicuous  through* 
ouf  erery  Rise  of  type  used  in  their  worits ;  hence  also  they  acquire  a  aettied 
and  distinct  character}  and  as  th^  can  have  escdlent  paper,  ink,  and  wwfc- 
all  at  eonwdefably  lem  expense  in  those  conntiies  than  we  can  in 
tikis  s  as  tiieir  climate,  generally  speaking,  acts  also  more  fovourably  upon  the 
Infcthanonrs,  their  works  have  that  beantiM  and  perfect  appearance*  which 
we  find  it  difficult  and  highly  expenrive  to  equal.  Very  km  piintiiig  esla-> 
blishments  in  this  country  that  undertake  fine  worics  of  any  magnitude;,  are 
siqp^ied  with  types  firom  one  foundry  alooe^  and  if  any  were  ao  aupplied,  not 
o«e  of  our. foundries  have  kept  tiieir  type  of  one  uniform  de^n,  and 
adhered  to  the  same  mk  of  proportion  thivngh  all  the  various  gradaliotts  of 

*  An  eminent  company  of  printm  at  HacTlem  have  their  foundry  lo  compute  that  they  have  knied  a 
ip*ehiiai4xMik,«lllcb,  knm  few  ycom  ago,  was  brought  to  Londoo,  to  dBfantheattentkm  ofpiluteii  la  USi 
«oaatiy:  twt,  hn m m  imm i uiliy anupit  the  Duidi  wmn  in  the  early  afm  at  typography,  aad  Imi— wr 
■meh  we  may  ha^efwHi  fodilitad  to  them  with  regaid  to  aome  peculiar  typea,  yet  the  nnrcmittioff  att»> 
lion  which  haa  been  paid  in  EngUnd  and  Scotljuid  to  ihv  improvement  of  the  art  has  been  so  fmimntly 
auGEc&sful  as  to  bare  left  oo  nxMU  for  the  enooungcmcnt  of  toogn  types  **>A  ao  '•"*T"~'  hac  oodk 
wMito  my  knowledge  of  th>lhrttaawiDdmliwlBgiai»williMq  miu—aiftiUBiilty.  ' 

♦  Mr*  Joaeph  Moxon,  the  mmf  "scientific  man  who  has  written  U|v>n  printinjr,  ptvw  prrat  comm(«ndatioB 
to  Om  Dutch  typea  of  the  alxtccnth  and  aerentaenlh  centuries  in  Una  very  particular,   ^tpeakiog  of  ihoae 
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Tht  ciwlnfatt  to  eicd  in  ciittfii|f  a  neir  type  of  any  peeofiar  ftatnre,  and 
^  mkMa  finUoni  wUeh,  uifoftiiiiatcly  for  fha  pimian,  hafa  been  ttarted 
aad  patronisad,  hare  left  the  specimea  of  a  Britiih  letter-foandor  a  lietero- 
gtoBOfOM  conpowBd  made  up  of  fot-foces  md  lean-ftces,  wid»aet  and  dow-iet^ 
propoftioBed  and  diiproportioned,  all  at  onoe  crylDg  "  Qnonifac  taaden 
afcutfera  patieatia  iioftra?'^t  One  fonada-,  Mr.  figgaa,  bat,  Iwmever, 
Inoken  die  qteB  by  thmmg  ipeciDiena  ia  our  own  m^gmr  toofne:  still  the 
*'  Qnaoa^ne"  nniit  be  partly  letidned  in  onler  to  tiiow;  by  eoaipaiiioo»  dia 
fettlng  in»  or  diifliig  oiit  powen  of  bis  Iranti. 


The  enactments  of  this  law  will  be  commented  npon  hereafter.  -  The 
shackles  thus  imposed  npon  onr  rightful  liberty,  mighty  perhaps,  with  the 
■odifications  afterwards  conceded,  or  if  not  construed  to  affect  us  further  tlian 
to  the  extent  afowed  by  Mr.  Pitt  upon  the  introduction  of  the  bill  into  the 
House  of  CSoounonSy  by  the  substitution  in  the  construction  of  the  Act  of  tltt 
coignnctive  particle  and,  for  the  diqunctive  particle  «r,  have  been  borne  upon 
the  statate  book  without  any  serious  inconvenience  or  inroad  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  In  truth,  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  equitable  principle 
piofessed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  speech  on  moving  for  the  bill,  to  say  tliat  it  was 
perfectly  analogous  to  that  for  which  I  am  contending.  '<  I  now  come,"  snid 
he,  "  to  the  third  head,  which  is  the  mott  important ,  as  it  relates  t9  tke  Udertg 
nfthe  preu.  We  cannot  too  highly  prise  that  sacred  liberty  when  wc  consider 
that  it  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  our  constitution  to  that  envied  per- 
fection which  it  possesses.  Yet  it  must  also  be  admitted  that,  when  abused^ 
the  most  fatal  consequences  have  ever  resulted  from  it.  It  has  been  the  great 
pnnc^le  of  the  constitotion  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  should  douDshy  bat 


•erred  V.  D^jck's  pearl  Dutch  lettm  hi  gUuM*  that  have  magnified  them  to  great  letten,  ttS'innd  th> 
wtiota  abipt  boar  luch  tnia  fVopoitioo  to  hte  gnat  iattv^  both  fix  tfa«  thiduoaM,  thjipe,  fata,  and  lean*,  aa 
V  with  iiwin—  he  eoMU  haw  iiiMauiid  and  wt  off h  Oat  maSi  eompaai  every  pffftktflar  member,  and 
the  rru(  bri-adth  of  every  fat  and  lean  ftmak  in  each  letter,  not  to  cxcxixl  ur  waal  fwtai  W^MMldl  oT 
letter  cut  to  the  body  it  waa  magiuficd  to."— Moxon,  Mtc.  Ex.  vol.  ii,  |  ii,  p.  16. 

f  How  Umf  ajttr  dK  thU  viU  ytm  abuse  our  patttnetf  Pcthaps  thb  etfuittxive  will  appear  Uic  beat 
rcaann  that  can  be  given  for  tuppoaing  th.it  no  new  spcdmm  of  tyjK-  can  tx-  cxhitjiU'ti  but  bf  this  acrapof 
iMlm,  which  ooQiaiiM  about  the  veiy  worst  aelectioa  of  chanictcn  that  could  have  bam  cboiM  to 
■—ilji  ftspMfcHliiiiof  alwwt.  T1wprapoiOoBafvowda«SBi|HllitoodMrlattmtamwhgRirt^ 
in  the  Latin  laj^toa^^  than  in  the  Enplish,  and  it  must  therefore  be  a  falladou*  mode  of  making:  us  iluly 
acquainted  with  the  relative  elegaiicv  and  order  of  the  various  forms  of  types  adapted  chielly  for  our  own 
Im^uage.  Mr.  Dibdin  sayt,  "  The  Latin  language,  dther  written  or  printed,  iiresentatotfataycagnat 
■aiSDaaiQ  o>  erenneM  of  cdbct  TlMiDaiidii»  likathaiolidaaxloia  uponour  tabl^  taavaamhMantial 
^pHOM*:  ao  famtahJiigwtth  oidaH  harta,  or  cirfiig  iB«aataf  mail,  mHum,  to  disgnte  its  real 

ehmrar^cT.  Now,  !n  our  own  tongue,  by  the  side  of  thu  m  or  n,  or  at  no  great  distance  f^om  it,  ivincs  a 
crooks.  )ang-tai]e<i  g,  or  a  th,  or  some  gawkishly  ascending  or  descending  letter  of  meagre  form,  whkh 
mm  the  very  (laukingt,  herbs,  or  dressings,  of  ttoaSanaaid  typographical  dish,  m  or  n.  In  4utt,  the 
•nmbatof  Miwiltm  or  dawndlof  tottan  ia  ov  «m  lippwf^  the  p'a»  fa,  Oet,  aod  tundry  others  of 
prrpetooi  ftsuttKK0,  ftuStf  tho  cflbet  df  printing  ttucfi  tat  wiSorm  and  beratMil  than  in  the  Latin 
lanjfti^i".  Cvslon.  thcrrfore,  and  Mesfirx.  Fry  anil  ("n.,  idet  him,  should  h^vc  ]irctentcd  their  •  tpecimene 
*  uf  prioting  types'  in  the  EnglUh  lat^piagc :  and  then,  aa  no  dia|i|ioiotment  could  hfvs  TT'fi*,  lo  OB 


if 
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HbalioclMrftOMth0BM«of  Ae  priDdpltitNU;  aadforfhsMeukyor 
thapwi,  ikmAtiemtikmf  ob ptMUker  oitfmj  work  ■houM  he  ■i—iiMi  to  tiw 
Imnof  hitecvBtry.  Thk  doetriM  if  ftwiM  oa  tiM  aatun  of  jviticc^  Itiar 
ewerf  oae  mut  be  fMpo—ibU  for  tiw  oet  wldch  b«  oowHitt,  ead»  neeooi^f 
dkie  noy,  wooriy  piece  the  irti<r  om  pmiKtier  im  dw  itentioii  of  Aioee  wlw 
'knoir  <het  dMir  eoaiict  ovglittobe  vegviatedbytiMlMii  of  eoulqrto 
wkichtheyennlijoct.  I  wbh  to  Mike  it  inpoiiible  that  eny  pvUicadoa 
dHndd  be  ciwwlined  witihoM  sttMUog  llM-ivpoMilnfity  to  tho  MCAer  ob 
jNiMUtfrof  it.  Itiibnt  ftmeanm  of  oomiMmijgbttolettiKaiiWof  tho 
■adior  or  publiiiier  be  affixed  to  the  pulilicetioii,  theft  any  penon  ivho  ihall  be 
i^fured  may  know  to  whom  he  b  to  look  for  lednas.  But  in  order  to  auJce 
the  meainn  eftetnul,  and  pwfent  Alb  preai  horn  beinmb^  an  ongine  of 
corraption  and  innoratioB  in  the  handa  of  fections  whoare  ready  to  dmlale 
ebmp  pbbBeetioni-adepted  to  inflame  and  peirert  the  pvblie  mlBd,  ItwOlbe 
■eeeeiafy  to  keep  a  menenl  ttffiMiUf  not  only  of  Ae^preiiea  wed  b^  pilnlMij^ 
bntof  thoeein  thepoeseirioa  ofpiifBlepenoni.  It  ieileonffMenlievto 
obfigepenoM  'iii  thiBilnti|»tance,toregiBterthetypeB)  aad  the  saml  of  the 
penNNia  to  whom  dMey  are  eold*  thatm  knowlodgeof  dl tte paite  may  bemoio 
eaiily  obtabed.  1  mnet  aho  obeert^  fhenamee-aad  lieenoee  to  beBbangwd  ee 
often  aa  the  property  if  shifted.  Then  may  exiitaneoeiiitylsrtiioadopden 
of  ibrtlier  precantioBfl;  it  ii  not  for  me  to  anticipate  them,  bntaeforael 
have  itated,  I  think  llie  remedy  ndeqvste  to  thnofilcoBvlainedoll*'  ^^ienl 

ifr.  FUt,  ^prtf  19, 1799.  See  Umimtrft  Pvi,  M.,  mif ,  ^  987. 

Noir>  Iwmdd  asky  In  what  light  are  we  to  regard  that  ooMtwierton  of  tho 
aot^  whieh  baa  madothe  printer  Ain»  pnbUahen  reeponiible»aaiidlaa  tbo 
anlboi^  in  caie  of  eoBricthm  for  libd»  eren  when  the  antlior  ia  known  and 
a»«wad»  and  aetnaUy  bnmght  into  court  to  aniwcr  forlboorfme,  in  ttoeitat 
of -nliBy  decMng  in  fkroorof  theproeecnterF 

fta  oaees  when  the  author  ndjgkt  not  bo  fottbooadng*  or  %ihcre  pwrifnlar 
dreomitaneef  might  render  a  proeecntkm  against  him  naa?aiiable  for  tho 
pnipoeea  of  pnblk  joatioe,  <ho  publisher  m|gM  be  the  nenftlookodto^  andiC 
similar  obstacles  were  found  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  pnbHsher,  then  proceed 
mainat  the  printer.  Bui  whan  the  author  is  avowed,  and  no  praaf  or  dicnm- 
stance  wanting  that  migjht  be  necessary  to  the  satifefoctionof  offondod  justice, 
funly  it  must  be  deemed  the  aema  of  ii^lnstioo  to  prosecute  author*  primei^ 
and  publisher,  or  all  the  publishers  and  sellers,  for  one  and  the  same  oftnee 
offmoe  of  which  some  of  them,  al  leait,  bad  in  all  pnbnMMty  been 
yhoHyunoonsrious  passing  in  the  common  coutm  of  business  the  olfondve 
Mk,  without  havlnj^  read  it ;  or,  havUig  read  it»  wanting  the  knowledge  to 
disesm  thai  itaightbo  peseible  for  legal  anbllety  toooaatme  what  wna  icad 
IntolibeL 

On  this  sulfleet  I  speak  fMtgig  s  and,  as  one  case  In  point  is  wofth  n 
thousand pseauBBodpoaslbilitiea,  here  is  onoto  the  pmtpoee.  In  1810^  Mrw 
Cobbett  wrote  an  artida  for  his  Politieal  Register  idatiTe  to  the  flogging  of 
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MUM  of  the  sons  and  scn  ants  of  English  farmers,  who  were  serving  tbcir 
periotl  in  the  local  militia  at  Ely,  in  Cambridgeshire,  for  a  trifling  dispute  or 
^robling,  construed  hy  military  law  into  mutiny,  aln^ut  an  iiniiaid  allowance 
for  knapsacks.    The  ceremony  was  executed  uudtr  a  L^uiird  of  the  Gtrmaa 
Le^M,  which  regiment  hapjiencd  to  he  then  stationed  at  New-market.  At 
that  time  it  was  thought  but  a  degree  leds  than  sedition  to  speak  even  dis- 
respectfully of  our  foreign  mercenarieu,  especially  if  Germans ;  and  sir  Vicary 
Gibbs,  then  attorney-general,  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Mi.  Cobbett, 
nthor — Hansard,  printer — Bagshaw,  neieM'publtther — and  Dutld,  booksrlU-r  j 
for  one  and  the  same  offence.    Cobbett  pleaded  the  general  issue,  and  put 
himself  upon  his  defence  t  Hansard,  Bagshaw,  and  Budd,  having  no  stomach 
for  denying  their  respective  avocations,  or  that  they  did  print,  or  publish,  or 
sell,  the  work  in  question ;  and,  from  nods  and  winks,  having  an  idea  of  being 
excused  the  calUng-up  for  judgment,  even  in  case  of  a  jur\-  finding  for  the 
proaecator  (especially  if  they  gave  the  attorney-general  no  trouble  in  proving 
Uteir  share  of  the  crime),  determined  to  take  the  chance  of  the  verdict :  and 
therefore  8ud»  we  will  troahle  you  with  no  defence— we  let  judgment  go  by  de- 
fiult.   Bnt  still  further'— Hansard  was  made  a  witness  in  the  same  cause  for 
which  he  waA  to  be  tried  as  a  culprit.  He  was  served  wth  a  subpoena,  to  pro- 
duce the  MS.  and  give  evidence  of  the  lumd- writing,  as  a  witness  against  Cobbett* 
However,  Cobbett  admitted  the  authorship ;  and  the  witness  was  not  wanted. 
A  verdict  of  giiilty  was  found ;  and  to  the  astomshment  of  all  England, 
C<»hbctt,  Hansard,  Bagshaw,  and  Budd,  were  all  brought  up  for,  and  received 
judgment  of  the  court.   My  share  of  this  sharp  practice  was  three  months 
imprisonment  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  to  find  sureties  for  two  years  of  good 
behaviour :  that  of  Bagshaw  and  Budd,  two  months  each,  and  sureties  also. 
The  paper  in  wliich  the  article  appeared,  be  it  remembered,  was  published  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  the  MS.  was  received  from  the  author,  in  piece-meal, 
by  the  poets  of  Thursday  and  Friday,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
contemplating,  or  of  taking  an  cpiniufk  learned  in  the  law,  before  hundreds  uf 
the  nund^er  were  circulated. 

One  pleasing  reflection  emanating  from  this  afiiur  has  continued,  ever  since, 
to  radiate  on  my  mind;  and  I  trust  it  ever  will  to  the  laflt  hour  of  my 
memory.  Though,  after  all,  I  can  only  claim  the  honour  of  having  l)cen  the 
mechanical  agent  in  this  publication,  and  of  having  suffered  t/irte  months 
durance  on  account  of  it,  yet,  as  a  participator  thus  far,  I  rejoice  that  it 
should  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  energetic  mind  of  the  real 
representative  of  his  constituents  (sir  Francis  Burdett)  to  bear  upon  the 
consideration  uf  the  practice  of  flogging  in  the  British  army ;  and  that 
his  great  exertions  in  forcing  the  fre<iucnt  agitation  of  the  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  done  so  much  towards  saving  our  warriors  from  the 
disgraceful  laceration  inflicted^  often  for  the  mosl  venial  offences,  by  the  lash 
of  the  cat-o'-nlnc-tails. 

The  only  effect  this  persecution  had  upon  me,  was  that  of  confirming  my 
mind  more  stronj^ly  than  ever  upon  the  necessity  of  reforming,  among  other 
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«biuet»  the  monstroui  stntek  of  power  assomed  by  the  crown  in  ezecatbg 
.  9»-0§kk  Infomiatioiit,  and  in  pocking  of  special  juries,  '  i  but  —  I 
,1,^^  .  pBihaps  tone  of  my  roadon  may  lay  I  have  alieady  gone  too  te 
vpoB  matleri  of  a  poUtical  nature,  for  •  book  rack  at  I  am  abont  to  oAr 
IietmyeseQaOf  if  any  U  wanted,  be  placed  npon  the  immenae  impertanee  of 
the  mbject,  ai  it  aiiwia  thelibertSee  of  my  ooontqMiuiy,  of  the  whole  wetld 
— 4n  the  treapan  thna  made  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  aa  I  am 
consdentiottsly  perraaded  Ant  n  perfectly  free  press  is  aa  essential  to  onr 
existence  and  welliue,  as  n  fine  and  independent  state,  aa  the  fteedesn  of  the 
air.webrealkeistothelilis  andvifonr  of  the  ei^gana  of  onr  ftame^  so  do  1 
think  it  figkt  to  incnlcate,  as  ftr  aa  I  am  aMe«  this  IMfnl  sentiment  of  my 

When  the  above  was  written  I  was  In  hopes  that  enough  had  been  done  to 
satisfy  its  enemies,  and  that  the  press  was  not  destined  to  endure  further 
aggressions.  But,  with  pity  for  those  who  think  such  innorations  upon  ita 
liberty  necessary  for  their  own  ends,  I  add,  to  what  has  been  before  said, 
another  paragraph  concerning  new  enactments  that  hare  been  fixed  upon 
the  statute-book  during  the  ministry  of  lord  Castlercagh ;  and  compared 
with  which,  all  former  severities  vanish  into  trifles.  In  the  regular  exeroise 
of  his  calling  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  the  British  printer  has  been 
made  a  poq^etiial  candidate  for  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  transportation. 
He  is  moreover  constrained  to  involve  friends  as  sureties  before  he  can 
undertake  bume  particular  branches  of  his  business;*  and  thus  subject 
himself  to  the  payment  of  any  fine  that  may  be  imposed  for  otronces  not 
definable  by  a  vrritten  law,  but  arbitrarily  engeudered  in  the  breast  of  uny 
attomoy-goneral — magnified  in  the  microscopic  eyes  of  a  special  jury — and 
a.  ^uniing  some  monstrous  shape  on  being  exposed  to  the  fiat  of  any  tinic- 
scrvini;  Judi^^c.  As  long  as  the  opinions  of  persons  holding  the  reins  of 
control  continue  to  shift  with  the  aspects  of  the  times,  as  they  ever  trill ;  and 
until  the  terms  tcdition  and  blagphemy  shall  have  been  strictly  defined,  which 
they  never  will  be,  so  long  will  the  printer,  subjected  to  the  present  re«tric* 
*   tions,  be  at  the  mercy  of  caprice  and  cro%vn  influence.  ' 

As  our  posterity  will  have  either  to  resist  or  submit  to  this  stalking  over  the 
press,  with  a  design  to  trample  down  all  its  liberty  in  this  country,  it  is 
proper  that  they  should  be  apprized  of  the  remonstrances  made  to  the 
legislature  in  hopes  of  averting  the  calamity,  and  of  being  able  to  transmit  a 
right  which  all  good  men  have  ever  held  sacred,  and  which  has  always  been 
esteemed  the  life-blood  of  British  liberty.  At  the  close  of  this  note  shall 
therefore  be  inserted  the  Hestdutions,  afterwards  embodied  in  petitions  front 
the  booksellers  of  London  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  a  paper  which,  for 
eloquence  and  argument,  is  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  production  of  the  same 
nature.  Its  effect  was,  to  place  Botany  Bay  one  stage  more  distant  by  the 
inten'entiun  of  such  a  triAe     "  simple  hanithment'''\  at  your  own  expense,  to 

*  S«0  the  Newiptpcr  SUmp  Act,  Dec  30.  t8l9. 

t  SMSpMcboT  Ix»rdCMtiicc«i«bmttMHouMofCon^^ 
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»  lonigB  countiy;  yet  the  priaci|ile  of  securities  and  punishiMBto  feimijit 
nnc.  Bat  the  mtu  tiicmielfci  iliall  abo  be  imerted  in  tbe  i^pendiz. 

At  a  Meeting  of  Booksellers  and  Printers  resident  in  the  City  of  London 
and  the  Neigh liuurhood  thereof,  held  at  the  London  Coffee-House, 
Lud^rate  Hill,  on  tlie  15th  of  Derember  1819  ;  to  consider  the  Provisions 
(if  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  for  the  more  effectual  Prevention  and 
PunUhmtnt  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  Lihelii ; 

JOSEPH  BUTTER WORTH»  Esq.  in  the  Chair; 

It  «M  vMUmimily  BceolTCil, 
I.  That  we  liefe  ohiewed  wWk  ooiieen»  tlw  iBoeiMd  nd  extflMive 
ciiealetion  of  eertdn  Mditioiu  and  UeipliaiMraB  BMs  wMcb  lunre  of  kte 
been  pciated  and  pvbliahed*  nut  an  aoxiawi  Ihat  avdi  naedy  may  iM'jto- 
TiMaatofkewiidoiBofpaitaNBtsiiallieemfit}  Imt  that  we  nevwHieliia 
eieir  with  gieat  apprehemdoa  and  alaim  the  proridoBf  ef  a  bill  noir  under 
tecoBiidentkmofthe  House  of  Cemmont,  entitolad"  AnActftrthemora 
gihff  al  ftetentien  and  PnmahmeBt  ef  Maiphemom  and  aeditiefiu  Libeli/' 
ao  Ikr  aa  it  ii  piepoaed  that  it  ihoald  be  llMieby  eaaelMlt  that  if  any  * 
ahdl,  after  the  patting  of  that  act,  beligally  eonvietedof  haviqgcoatipeted; 
printed,  or  published,  any  blasphenMina  libd,  or  any  fneh  leditioae  Dbel  aa 
therein  mentioned,  and  shall,  after  being  to  convicted*  oflfead  a  second  time^ 
and  be  thereof  legally  convicted,  such  person  may,  on  a  second  eonvictioii,  be 
■4j  edged,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  either  to  wuSer  waA  pwdahment  as 
■ay  now  by  law  be  inflicted  in  cases  of  high  misdemeanors,  or  to  be  banishdl 
ftem  tim  United  Kingdom  and  all  other  parts  of  his  mi^esty's  dominions,  for 
wm^  tern  aa  the  court*  in  which  ineh  ooniktien  shall  take  place,  sliaU  order, 
ertohetnMferled  to  such  plaee  aaahalllMqnP^^  ^^"^l^^^the 
iinipimilleH  of  eftnders  for  any  term  not  exceeding  —  years ;  and  that  it 
ahuwMlia  fnilher  wminAi  ^tif  any  oAbaderwiio  shall  be  so  ordered  iiy  any 
wmA  cenrt  aa  sibiesaid,  to  be  banished  or  transported  in  manner  aforesaid, 
■teD  baafterwaida  at  laige  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kbigdom,  of  any 
•iker  part  of  hian^|eity'adogiiiniens,irithout  some  lawfoleanse,  before  the 
e«pinrthw  of  tiM  tana  for  wUeh  such  oflhnder  shall  have  been  to  ordered  to 
he  banished  or  transported  aa  aforeiaid}  every  inch  oAnder  being  so  at 
leege  ae  afetessid,  being  thereof  lawfolly  convicted,  shall  snflfar  death  at  in 
cnees  of  fokay  vrithoot  benett  of  dergy. 

n.  That  the  pudahment  of  transportatioo  and  ef  dea&  are  punishmenta 
npf  IfcnWs  only  toidonies,  andefeaflaa  so  spedflc  and  certain  in  their  nature^ 
na  to  ezdnde  the  commission  thereof  through  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  and 
meesssarfly  to  include  the  evil  intait  in  the  foionioBS  or  act  Butthat 
An  tMt^tt  ef  Ubel  la  nnl  ipedfie  and  certain,  and  is  incapable  of  being 
I— dsiBd  previously  certain  by  any  spedflo  definition;  and  that  libebjnay  be, 
wad.  foafneady  are^  pnblished  by  penens  having  no  eonmnnity  of  intention 
wHh-the  anthers  or  compoaert  thersof;  and  being,  from  tbe  nature  of  their 
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biuineu,  necciiftrily  nnacqiiMated  with  tbe  oontenti  or  proteUe  cffed  oC  tbe 

Bame. 

III.  That  questions  of  libel,  both  in  law  and  fact,  are  detemuned  \fj  a  jury 
on  the  prosecution  thereof,  and  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  upon  a  trial  is 
the  ^o\e  criterion  of  judgment,  as  to  the  legal  or  illegal  nature  and  effect  of  • 
publicatioiki  and  that  such  verdicts,  depending  upon  individual  opinicMiy  aie 
■hrajB  uncertain  and  frequently  contradictory,  in  so  far,  that  the  authcns  and 
composers  and  first  publishers  uf  political  and  other  publications  hare,  in 
some  inatanoes,  been  acquitted  upon  prosecutions  for  libel ;  and  subsequent 
renders,  no  way  concerned  In  the  printing  or  first  publishing  thereof,  have 
1>een  convicted  by  different  juries  for  the  publication  of  Um  Mme  libels^  and 
punished  upon  such  conviction  by  fine  and  impiiBonmait 

IV.  That  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  on  a  prosecution  for  libel,  whereby  the 
publication  complained  of  is  declared  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  jury  to  bt 
innoxious,  does  not  legitimate  the  continued  sale  thereof,  but  that  the  same 
defendant  is  sulqect  to  prosecution  for  each  subsequent  act  of  publication  of 
the  same  work,  and  in  doubtful  caaea,  is  liable  to  probable  ettatual  conTio- 
tion  and  punishment ;  and  that  a  prosecution  for  libel,  even  in  cuea  of 
acquittal,  does  therefore  generally  opente  to  nstnin  the  continued  drcula- 
tion  of  the  offensive  work,  and  in  some  cases  to  suppress  tbe  same  altogether. 

V.  That  as  general  booksellers  and  publishers,  we  are  more  especially 
affected  by  the  proposed  act,  and  that  the  more  extensive  and  respectable  the 
trade  carried  on  is,  the  more  probable  it  becomes,  that  wc  may,  innocently 
and  with  good  intention^  frU  under  tbe  censure  and  pwuishment  of  the  piQ» 
posed  law. 

VI.  Tliat  instances  arc  not  wanting  in  which  booksellers  have  been  coi^ 
victed,  and  have  suffered  punishment,  for  the  sale  of  libellous  works,  by 
aerfants  without  their  privity,  and,  it  may  be,  even  contrary  to  their 
command ;  and  that  as  no  circumspection  can  guard  agunst  the  malice  of  tm 
offended,  or  the  negligence  of  a  careless,  servant,  we  shall  be  liable  to  incir 
the  ultimate  penalty  of  the  proposed  law,  for  acts  of  which  we  hnm  M 
cognizance,  and  again!<t  which  prudence  would  be  unavailing. 

VII.  That  from  the  nature  of  our  trade,  we  are  daily  employed  to  *»ft^^ 
orders  for  customers  as  intermediate  hands,  in  the  distribution  of  ncir  iroriBi* 
of  the  contents  and  nature  whereof  we  are  unavoidably  ignona^  tad 
tiuit  for  ^h  copy  of  such  works  so  ^stribnted  by  us,  we  are  now 
responsible  upon  an  indictment  or  information,  and  are  liidile,  notwitli* 
standing  the  perfect  integrity  of  our  intontions,  to  punishment,  as  in  caae  of 
a  miadameanour;  and  that  if  the  propoacd  bill  should  pass  inio  a  Uw»  we 
may  in  lOch  cases  becoma  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  jtm,  and  to  tke 
punishment  of  death  in  eaM  of  return  from  transportation. 

VIII.  That  a  very  great  ntunber  of  historical,  political,  and  religious  works, 
are  written  and  composed  and  published  in  London  at  stated  periods,  and  that 
most  of  such  works  are  of  temporary  and  immediate  public  interest,  and  that 
such  works  iiauo  fiom  the  pnw,  md  paw  thnogk  the  hands  of  sMnl 
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a^atttt  boobellgra,  tnd  imiy  thouiaiidf  iharoof  ut  ddivml  to  the  public 
nitUo  ft  wry  §bw  boon  after  thdr  flnt  pnblieetion,  and  that  a  piefioiu 
pcnualoroentidaatienof  tiiehworiu,  by  such  venders  oftheMme  as  are  not 
the  original  or  irst  puUishevi  of  the  same,  is  impracticaUe. 

DL  That  many  standard  Woilts  upon  historicsl,'  philosophiod  and  political 
saljecls,  which  have  now  obtained  a  dasrical  reputation,  and  are  daily  sold 
by  rMpectable  booksdlers,  under  the  licence  of  a  loo^  prescription  $  maylie 
msonahly  eonsidered  to  be  liable  to  question  as  libdlons  by  analogy  to  more 
mnt  woriu  which  have  been  sntsjected  to  pro6ecntion»  and  that  sucli 
■tsndsnl  woihs  therefore  do  not  present  any  criterion  for  judgment  as  to  the 
cAct  of  new  pubBcations;  but  may  diemsdves  be  the  sidi>)ect  of  fiatuve  pro- 
saortSoBy  and  may  sul»)ect  the  venden  tliereof  to  the  punishments  propiieed 
by  the  said  ML 

X.  That  the  ignondny  of  a  punishment  whidi  it  is  proposed  to  make 
cemnoB  to  andiors,  piinten*  booksdlers  and  fohms,  while  It  operates  to 
deCer  leaned  and  respectable  writers  of  the  most  virtoons  principles  ham 
trestfaig  en  political  or  religious  sul^ects  at  aU»  will  espedally  prevent  them 
from  engagini^  in  the  compositibB  of  Reviews,  Bfagasinea  and  other  vdiieles 
of  periodieal  disenssion,  to  the  great  and  permanent  detriment  of  leaming; 
and  win  seriously  li^ofe  thetrade  of  booksellers  and  printers,  in  whidi  they 
have  laige  capitals  embariced}  especiaDy  In  that  extensive  branch  of  it  wUch 
cmbrsees  the  most  respectable  periodical  worin  In  the  coontry,  and  will  tend 
to  throw  them  Into  the  hands    reckless  and  deiperato  men. 

XL  That  although  we  have  the  greatost  confidence  In  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  the  present  judges  of  his  mijesty's  courts  of  law;  yet  that  tlm 
pewirto  ezpatiiate  and  tnosport  for  a  crinto  not  specifier  but  indefinlto  In  Its 
mtm,  whieh  CAponis  Ignoranee  and  inadvertence^'  equally  widi  intentional 
guB^  is  flf  too  extensive  and  dangerous  8  nature  to  be  ceulided  to  any  anthio* 
iky  whatever,  to  be  eaerelBed  at  diKrethm;  and  that,  In  relation  to  a  crlasd 
whose  tBpitBdii  is  heightened  or  diminished  by  the  political  aspect  of  the 
times,  sack  a  power,  eqpedally  If  lundend  permanent,  miglit  become  the 
engine  of  gieal  Injustice  and  oppression,  against  which  no  diaracter  however 
peifort  woiM  be  apfoiecHoB. 

n.  Itet  ftum  the  dreomsttBces  stated,  our  trade  and  means  of  ttring.  If 
■St  tdCaOy  destroyed  by  the  faitended  bm,  wuuldlie  cfemed  on  under  a  state 
of  hattrd  and  Insecurity,  prodnctf fe  of  oonstant  mentd  InqnietBde,  mi. 
destructive  of  the  comfort  of  ourselves  and' our  fomflles. 

Xm.  That  a  petition  be  therefore  presented  to  the  Houm  of  Ooaunons, 
praying  that  the  same  bDl,  so  for  as  respects  theponlshmetttof  traaspoilatiott 
mid  death  for  vending  suck  biasphemona  or  sedltloos  Ubels  as  In  the  said  bHI 
are  mentioned,  may  not  pass  Into  a  law. 

XIV.  niBt  the  petition  BOW  read  be  adopted  and  signed. 

Jos.  BuTTBRWonTB>  CMnum, 

Y  2 
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ADDENDA. 


Franklin,  wh9  §irmk  wiik  mm  Hi  ^mUrg't^m, 

.  .  And  great  b<(foft  m  vetimt  t«mU«  rote. — 

jirtim,  wAtf  M  jMHir  humbler  ttatioM  Hand, 

Earning  your  bread     liabour*»  active  ktmdf 

He  left  the  lesson  to  your  ust^ul  dass, — 
I  UiiieededskMUikegr00t09m^jHutf" 

No. — His  great  example  has  not  passed  unheeded;  and  since  *'  the  names  thai 
rose  to  court  the  rhymes**  of  Mr.  M'Creery  did  not  include  those  of  Bowtkr 
and  Nif'Hfn.a,  /  shall  cnjoff  the  honour  of  placing  them  in  due  order ^  ill  these 
Addenda,  among  the  most  distinguished  member*  of  the  j^i^ess^m. 


■   BOWYBR  Air»  NICHOLS. 

WildiiAM  BowY^,  the  first  printer  of  that  mmit,  md  one  of  the  t\«M^ 
{nrinten  allowed  by  the  Coiut  of  Star  Chamber,  waa  the  son  of  John  Bowfor* 
cMien  and  atatioiier.  He  was  bom  in  1663,  and  in  hit  lixtMiith  year  wts 
boiiiid  afprantice  to  Mr.  Miles  Flesher.  Immediately  upon  the  expintioii  of 
Ida  tenii*  Ht.  1^6,  he  took  up  his  freedom  of  the  Gompaay  of  8tatiMMn»  aad 
commenced  business  in  Litde  Britain.  In  1699  he  opened  Uij^intiiifiOlftoe  n 
Dogwell-court,  \Vhite- Friars ;  and  in  1700.  Oib  thirty-eeventh  year)  lie  .hm 
admitted  to  the  livery.  He  soon  became  eminent  in  Ini  profesaion,  whiek  Im 
pmctiied  with  unremitting  industry  and  unsullied  reputation  for  thirteen 
yean,  vrhen,  in  the  night  of  «lan.  Sd-30>  1712,  he  ezpoienced  the  calamity  of 
aeeing  hia  bouae,  fnniiture,  stock,  and  materials,  consumed  by  ire.  Hia  lota 
was  estimated  at  upwards  of  fire  thousand  pounds ;  but  it  wai  mom  than  Imlf 
replaced  by  the  produce  of  a  brief,  the  contributions  of  mnay  noble  aad 
Hberal  friends,  and  a  subscription  of  his  own  fraternity;  *'  ingrateAlljKlBaB> 
bnnoe  of  which  the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer  had  several  cata  engraved,  nprenesC- 
ing  a  phoenix  rising  from  tiie  flamci,  with  auitaUe  mottoa,  which  were  im4 
by  him  and  his  son  as  ornaments  in  some  of  the  most  capital  hooka  iSbtj 
printed*   He  had  n  amall  silver  cup  inscribed,  '  The  Gift  of  Mn.  TOcwnor 

*  James  to  W.  Bowyer,  after  his  loss  by  fire,  Jan.  30, 1712:'  nader  wliick  htm 
ainoe  been  written*  *  Bequeathed,  in  1777,  by  William  Bowyer  to  the  Gob- 

*  pany  of  Stationen,  aa  a  Memorial  of  their  Mnpif  ceace  to  h&a  lather  after 
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'  Ui  Ion  by  ir^  4ul  90, TUt  cop  li  now  deposited  amoogst  the 
ODnpany's  pkte,  tad  ii  oeeuSondly  wed  on  days  of  public  £eetifity.''— iVfcA. 
IM  Cnt; 

Hit  moAn  mg  the  dngbtw  of  llioniai  DmHm,  a  printer  of  some  celebrity 
in  Uiday*  hIm,  in  Us  youth,  htm  1662  to  l€B7,  had  been  employed,  as  a 
compositor,  on  the  celebrated  Polyglot  BiUo  of  Bishop  Walton.  8he  was 
bora  March  6,  1664-5 ;  was  first  married  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Allport,  of  St. 
fiotolph's,  Bishopsgate,  bookseller,  and  subseqaently  to  Mr.  Dowyerj  she 
died  in  1727.  Mr.  Bowyer  survived  her  ten  years,  and  died  in  IJHJ,  aged 
74.*   He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Mr.  William  Bowyjbr,  the  most  learned  and  distinsmislied  printer  of 
modern  timet.   This  celebrated  Greek  scholar  was  born  in  Dog^vell-eourt,  in 
the  extra-parochial  precinct  of  White  Friars,  London,  Dec.  19,  1699,  and  may 
be  said  to  hare  been  initiated  from  his  infancy  in  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  in 
which  he  so  eminently  excelled.  In  June,  1716,  he  was  admitted  a  sizer  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.f  where  he  continued,  till  June,  \722.  Soon  after 
leaving  college  he  entered  into  the  printing  business  with  his  father.  The  prin- 
cipal attention  to  the  executive,  or  mechanical  part  of  the  business,  devolving 
on  the  father,  and  the  correcting  of  the  proofs  being  almost  exclusively  the 
business  of  the  son.   One  of  the  first  works  which  came  out  under  his  correc- 
tion was  the  edition  of  Scldcn's  works,  by  Wilkins,  in  three  volumes,  folio. 
This  was  begun  in  1722  and  finished  in  1/26:  and  his  great  attention  to  it 
appeared  in  his  drawinj;  up  an  epitome  of  the  piece,  De  Synedris,  as  he  read 
the  proof  sheets.    He  married,  Oct.  1728,  his  mother's  niece.  Miss  Ann 
Prudom,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  IVudom,  citizen  and  fishmonger,  who  had 
been  left,  a  few  years  before,  by  her  father's  will,  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  elder  Bovvyer.    By  her  he  acquired  some  freehold  farms  in  Y  orkshire,  and 
one  at  Navestock,  in  Essex.    Shn  died  in  1731,  when  pregnant  with  a  third 
iOn.  Of  the  two  former  sons,  one  died  an  infant,  and  the  other  8ur\-ived 
kis  father.^    Mr.  Bowyer  married  a  second  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bell,  iu 

•  Mr.  Bbwjii  latRMtoMd  to  tht  profmion  a  Twy  worthy  maate  ia  tb*  late  Mr.  CMflth  Joaaa.  wtaOi 
tevlmrMfTMi  hit  tpprmdooMp  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  MtablMwd  Mntdf  In  m  efllee  of  lilt«ini«  wtifcli  to 

»uh^cvjuenL!y  relinquished,  and,  with  Kis  brother,  Mr.  GUm  JoDM,  in  CMt  hinrtion  with  Ml*  JoIHI  MVV* 
Urj,  coBUDnwad  tto  pubttcatkm  of  th<:ac  numm)u«  and  popular  little  booka  writtM 

**  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 

«h;fh  iiutrurtpii  and  amuMtl  ihr  infrintilc  a^joofour  fathers,  and  which  have  been  continued  ever  since 
ia  varioua  ftiniia  with  univcnal  benefit  and  a|i|iroiiatioa.  The  Lilliputian  hiatori«  of  Goody  Two  Shoe*, 
Ona  OtapaaNB^  Toomy  Trip,  tek  m  nMlUklspsaft  of  ItotoMvolflM  ntaMia of  tto  otfgiBai 

ytuJtTtou  at  this  mode  of  Inftrurtion.  and  retpectable  imtancea  of  the  acoommodation  of  tuperior 
taknti  to  the  embryo  intellecti  uf  infancy.  He  wan  many  yean  editor  of  the  London  Chronicle,  th« 
Daily  Advertiacr,  and  the  Public  Ledger.  He  contributed  alao  to  the  Literary  Magaxinc  with  Jotom^. 
and  to  the  Rrituh  Magazine  with  SmoUett  and  Goldimith.    He  waa  bom  la  lilt,  cad  died  in  17S& 

\  He  roTTiinenct^  author  in  1719  by  writinf  an  epistle  in  Latin. 

;  In  Mr.  Thutruu  Bowyer,  who  was  the  second,  but  only  surviving  son,  an  affbrtJontfe  fkthcr's  fondest 
hopes  were  centred;  and  to  him  Mr.  Bowyer  looked  forward  a^*  td  thu  htir  of  his  fortune,  and  »ucM>**or 
to  the  andit  which  to  had  ohCained  as  a  kanad  ptioter.  With  this  view,  after  a  grammatical  educatioa 
flt  MflvhaBt  *fwflnif  irfwbl,  lha  youof  ibbb  waa  lalllaiaJ  Is  Iba  praAHlas  mdv  ttM  faBnadlaSa  tidthiB 

of  a  Mr.  Fmni«-iri,  who  wm  a  relation  of  Mr.  F)iiw\eT,  and  aftprwnn!-",  forjorae  time,  his  partner.  Un- 
IbnutuOi-iy  }t>ung  Bowyer  conceived  a  ditlikc  to  thf  business,  whicli  was  not  leacncd  by  the  reproofs 
eaeauurMtly  rcceiTad  from  hi*  Calher,  aad  wbkh  was  figiun  hcighictu'd  by  the  mottiaeatioo  of  sedog  a 
«BS<  MiwEaMam  (l»itasltos86aaAlln.Buwy«tod  taan  |nlaottMr»«iid«to«Mii  attiMWM 
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1747.*  SlMivwai%iaiUy1ib]MNuek«eper;b«tiBlli«tdti^^ 
td»aiid]iSgU3rnipeeladlky,liiilifafwyft^^  SlMwwftmjcitiaoidiiHy 
womui,  and  after  her  nuuriaige  ibe  applied  bcnelf  10  closely  to  the  adraiiee* 
ment  of  hu  haafaud'a  lviidM«»  thai  thA,,  by  her  inttaie  apftate  ta 
leaniiig,  arriTOii  tt  laal  to  adqgiw  of  caffldly«vialttt^  l«dKof 
thaprodfeof  thenuwtkviMdiraifca  dm  hithocfioof  aaditUbiitjaftica 
to  ohtena  km,  that  her  awntal  aeqdnmflnti  vare  ooly  nupained  by  hs 
modeaty.  Sha  died  befeiB  herhnabaad.  . 

la  ITS9,  thnogh  tho  Inendahip  of  the  Spedner*  pnilow,  Mr.  Bowyff  mi 
oppoiiited  printer  of  the  Votea  of  the  Hoijae  of  Commontj  an  ofioe  nhidi 
htfdthroii^thleeMiooeaahreSpeakeiayaiidferaiVaceof  aeody  l^ywt. 
In  17^6  he  «aa  appointed  printer  lotiieSodety  of  ABtii|iiiffiea,aii^ 
•  member.  In  J766theeqgaged  in  pirtneraUpirithlfr.  Nicholi^tihohBi 
been  train«d  by  hhn  to  the  piofiMihin*  Thia  enabled  Mr*  Bowyer,  ivho  im 
growinif  an  in?alid»  to  wtthdraw,  in  aome  degree,  from  .too  doee  an  ap^ica- 
tim ;  and  did  abo  no  inconaMenUe  aerrioe  to  the  public  by  bringing  founid 
a  fantltman  whow  from  hU  Mtl  for  the  oanae  of  letlen«  and  hia  abiiiliei  to 
promote  it*  profod  a  very  fit  anoeetoor  to  Ida  leacaed  fidendand  partner*  Mr. 
Bowyer  died  Norember  18»  1777*  baring  baariy  eompkAed  his  aeienty-eigfatk 
year.  Forthahwttenyearaof  MaHfebovaa  mnchalilietedirith  the  paltf 
and  atone.  .  . 

;.  Mr.  Bowyer  oertidnly  itoad  nnriyaUed,  for.mora  thm  half  a  eaatury,  m  a 
kamedprinler.  of  wldch  hia  own  pnbUoatioaa  are  an  Inaiwteftibla  pmf| 
and  to  hia  literary  and  prolMonal  abiUtiea  bjB  added  an  ezoaUent  mond  dha> 
factor.  Ho  was  a  man  of  the  atricteat  probity*  and  ala»  of  the  greaiot 
liberaUty,  aaaistiiig  erery  spedea  of  distram.  Ifaay  ndnate  particolaiy  of 
him  that  do  not  omie  within  the  Ihnitt  of  this  aketch,  may  be  aeen  in  the 
AnecdoteaoehiBiafo,.pfabBahedby  Mr.  Niefaols.  Tothgejouineymmef  hit 
profiBaaian  he  left  by  wiU  aome  Enable  beqaaata  for  .the  reward  of  ai^ 

period,  an  •pprrnticc)  on  many  occasions  brought  forward  as  a  contrast  for  dilirmcr  -m  l  sMlit^.  Mmet 
little  juak>uiies  uul  bickering  aroae,  which  led  to  serious  disagrecmenta,  and  youu^  Uowjer  ikUiauDol 
loreUnquish  the  pursuit  of  buainesa  entirely;  fixing  hb  inclination  on  the  church,  b»  wmmMhI 
by  Bishop  Hoadty,  and  for  tome  time  oOdsted  aa  a  curate  at  Hillingdon,  in  Middleaex.  Bat  hoe  a* 
settled  dixpoaition  permitted  him  not  long  to  remain.  He  exchanged  the  clerical  for  the  mfUtary  fakt 
and  tluit  ai;:iiii  fi>r  tlu-  Mjmbrc  habilmnnts  of  a  qihikcr,  and  lx<can;ica  ri'Mili-m  at  a  Milage  midway  betW* 
Durham  aodDarliogtoD,  where  be  choae  to  diophtoiumnne,  and  iMkBOT 

diwiiiMimKtedMeri  OumKtcf  kin tehbinbewr  todiipiite  hto  hgaaawy,  and  cWm  Ow  VoMto 

ft-cch(ihls  under  an  entail  in  hL>!  (jrandfathcr  Pnidom*s  wiH.  Afft-r  nuirh  trouble,  occasioned  by  proM^ 
ings  at  law,  he  was  establishcxi  ni  the  poMcatioo  of  hit  freeholds,  ami  jtaaacd  the  short  remaimkr  ct  Vl 
aa  principally  in  hia  old  retreat,  mHV  Darili^laa.  The  testamentary  amuigemcnta  of  hb  father  ha«iag 
aaeured  to  him  •  comfiirtabie  roaintenaie*,  the  no  of  Mr.  Bowyer  preferred  tlat  wittr— H  «f  aawatty 
life,  to  whkh  he  had  been  long  aocuatoixMd.  Hadtoi  Defc  27. 1783,  leaving  iiMltmtMttUtm*B^^ 
greater  port  of  hit  proi^rty  to  Ml.  TtaWI  IfmailliW  ipMtotHJb  at  OwhWIf  WlM  Ml  AaaHl 
kinnnan.— NicA.  iii.  '^5, 27(i. 

•  In  one  of  hia  letters,  June  S8,  1748.  Mr.  Bowyer  tap,  "  I  have  veitured  on  matrimony  at^vn.  M 
without  any  new  to  children;  more  with  a  dcrire  to  have  •  nurse  than  to  make  one.   >Vi-  h.ivc  bnn 
married  ue«r  « twdve-mooth,  and  have  •  fair  title  to  the  Dumnow  bacon.  You  trill  aatmaUl  — 
know  if  I  have  married  a  ftvtune.   Believe  m«  I  am  too  mucH  of  •  pbiloaofilMrftrlfcali  I  iMvaMirfM 
a  pxid  woman  who  ha<l  lived  witli  rnc  fourtHBfMnt  amMMUbtollaWOf  pntatfoai  ti  ViMi  t 
not  but  I  '■hall  meet  with  every  innifDrt," 

i  The  foUowing  year,  1767.  the  office  waa  ramoiwd  ttm  White  Friars  to  ilcd-Lioo  Pif»  j** 

r       •  1 1 1  ii I  miMt  liliiiilf  •  ft  afiammrw  Taaaaayiii*  Ot»aw^iwr  <f  oihi 
mbmlotGt&n, 
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particularly  to  compoiHan  midentuidmg  the  Greek  kngiuge.  The  tnttt  ie 
for  ever  vested  in  tlie  Stttionen'  Company.— See  p.  279. 

Upon  his  worthy  partner  and  friend,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  hat  the  mftntle  of 
hii  predecessor  fallen,  who  by  his  Indefatigable  industry  and  splendid  talents, 
has  well  upheld  the  character  of  the  typographic  profession  first  gained  for  it, 
in  this  country,  by  the  Bow3rers.  Sorry  am  I,  indeed,  to  add,  that  he  has  also 
been  inheritor  of  the  same  calamity  which  the  first  Bowyer  experienced.  Ob 
the  evening  of  February  8,  1806,  a  dreadful  fire  reduced  at  once  to  ashes  the 
house,  the  office,  the  materials,  with  the  valuable  stock  of  learned  and  ex- 
pensive works,  which  had  cost  the  labour  of  nearly  a  century  (ninety-six 
years  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Bowyer*s  misfortune)  to  aocomulate.  Still  his 
nd  »  not  broken.  He.  had  thu  furAtadts^"  as  Mr.  Dihdin  says,  **  by 
Us  fo^oatioibaB  a  Christian^  and  by  aU  the  consolation  arising  from  the 
ef  hia  pmUic  character  aa  »  member  of  society,"  to  bear  up  against 
the  aflictien  of  beholding  the  wreck  of  labours  long  pursued,  with  the  manly 
Rsatte  of  doin;  all  in  human  power  to  restore  the  loss.  The  buildings, 
^seflis'like,  sprang  up  again  from  the  aslies ;  and,  supported  by  his  son^ 
who  bears  the  name  of  Bowtbr,  again  began  his  laboon.  The  |»eniiset 
haHag  been  Unished  in  less  than  two  yeaori,  the  bnainess  proceeded  upon  n 
hrgt  scale.  It  hcving  been  judged  necessary  to  have  the  Votes  of  the 
Hease  of  Commons  printed  in  an  office  near  to  the  House,  and  tlieir  bnsi- 
aess  haviaig  been  for  smae  time  divided  lor  that  purpose,  Messrs.  Nichols 
and  Son  mnoved  thdr  whole  conoem  to  Furilameat^rtveot,  Westndnsler,  and 
demised  dm  BeUiob^Ooint  j^emlBes  to  the  tearaed  typographer  Hr.  A* 
J.  Valpy,  prevSondy  of  Todce^a-courl^  ChanoerjMane.* 

But  I  should  be  laticugable  wera  I  coBtent  wttih  so  brief  a  aodee  of  him 
whom  Dilidin  styles  ''the  JSninff  fhtherof  the  poncheon  and  matrix^"  or 
emb  the  opportunity  of  holding  up  to  my  son,  and  to  the  son  and  apprentioe 
of  every  brodier  of  the  profiesiion,  an  example  so  worAy  to  be  emulated. 

••Thelabouis,"  sayi Dibdin,  (iiL 40S)  <«of  Mr.  Ni^olshavnbeenbiieily 
and  unostentatiously  made  known  to  the  puUic  through  the  medium  of  the 
sixth  volame  of  his  '  Idtenury  Anecdotes  of  the  BIghteenth  Gentury.'  He 
was  bom  at  Islington,  Feb.  2,  1744-5.  In  1757,  before  he  was  quite  thirteen 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  and,  whilst  an  apprentice,  was 
ea  trusted  withe  considerable  share  of  the  management  of  the  ptinting«office.t 
In  1778  he  became  assodatad  in  the  management  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
^ne.  In  1781  he  was  deetedw  honorary  meinber  of  the  Society  of  Antiqaa> 
ties  at  Bdinburgh;  and,  in  ITBS^of  that  of  Perth.  In  1784  he  was  elected 
into  the  Commoii  Council  for  the  Ward  of  IMagdoa-without  In  1804  he 

•  Mr.  VAlpy.  now  he  is  on  classic  ground,  will  pcrhapis  think  of  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Dibdin.  and 
iiMrtitj  VBtcntad  bf  hto  («io<  karncd)  brother  tyix>gnipher,  to  "  annul  and  expunge  '  henceforth  and  for 
*9m»*  UmS  hteq^rpUoU.  teini-actrolagieBl,  but  raort  bwbsWHW,  (pMOBi  mmHi§  iUfNw,  wlMmrtth  lis 

♦  "  yrb.vn  T  wa.*  bound  to  him  my  father  rfceivnl  from  Mr.  Bowyer  a  promisMry  note  to  rttum  halfthe 
afiwcntuiu-icic  at  tlM  e»pira>too  of  the  kvgq  years,  on  evmditiom  that  I  behaved  tuitaUe  lo  bU  tMfeMOtCKk 
1MiswteiPWVbD09n«fVsUniiBMniii7,17S6.*  /.N. 
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Mined  wkst.wM,  poAip^  ^  tiuimdt  ofhli  wMAim,  la  bdag  «feelei. 
master  of  iIm  Stirtioiien'  Company.  In  Deeember,  1811«  lie  bide  iImI 
•diea  to  dvic  benovn,  intending  alto  to  wUhdnir  from  n  buineM  in  wUeh 
be  liad  been  for  npwiidi  of  ball  n  oentuy  amidnoiuly  engaged;  and  hoping 
(Dbo  TOLmra)  to  paat  tbe  emning  of  bli  life  in  tfie  calm  enjoyment  ef 
domeitie  tfan<|ailli^.  Hie  ion  wbo  will  lo  iPpnhily  suceeed  to  snebaMo^ 
HMne  .wee  tbe  oiBqirinf  of  »  eeeond  marriage.  His  motber's  name  nm 
Maktba,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Green,  of  HineUejr:  tbe  died  in  1788. 
He  waa  bom  July  15, 1779  $  and  in  addition  to  tbe  diiitian  name  ef  Us 
fiitber,  bean  tbat  of  bis  great  predeeeMor,  Bownn." 


HUGHS  :  HANSARD.  —  STRAHAN  :  SPOTTISWOODE. 

Some  notice,  however  brief,  of  the  two  most  eminent  contemporary  Houses 
of  the  eighteenth  century  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  acceptable  to  all  m 
readers,  as  tending  to  impress  ujion  the  mind  of  the  young  typographer,  that 
in  his  profession,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  talent,  diligence,  and  probity  will 
nuse  men  from  the  humblest  rank  to  that  of  aftluencc  and  honour. 

Mr.  John  Hughs  was  born  at  Thame,  Oxfordshire,  in  1703.  His  father 
was  a  dissenting  clergyman,  lit-  received  a  liberal  education  at  Eton  College, 
and  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  a  stationer  and  printer  in  London. 
He  first  entered  into  business  about  the  year  1730,  in  Holbom,  near  the 
Green  Gate,  and  removed  from  thence  to  a  house  in  VVTietstone  Park,  near 
Great  Turnstile,  facing  the  east  side  of  Lincoln*8-inn  Relds,  and  ranked  for 
many  years  very  high  in  his  profession.  From  his  press  issued  almost  the 
whole  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  publications  of  the  Dodsleys.  In  1740, 
Mr.  Hughs  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  having 
printed  "Considerations  on  the  Embargo  on  Provisions  of  Victual."  Tbe 
usual  proceedings  took  place — he  was  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  honourable 
House— <ledared  guilty  of  **  a  breach  of  priviletre"— committed  to  thecuitody 
of  the  scrjeivnt  at  arms — reprimanded  on  his  knees— and  dischari^ed. 

About  the  year  1763,  he  obtained,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  North,  who 
had  been  his  school-fellow  at  Eton,  the  appointment  &»  printer  of  the  ParUi- 
mentHry  Papers  and  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons;  by  him  was  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  buHiness  since  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
He  continued  reside  in  the  house  before  mentioned,  near  Great  Turnstile ; 
the  office  extending  backwards  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  in  Turnstile,  and 
forming  one  side  of  Titchbornc  Court. 

Mr.  John  Hughs  married  a  Miss  Dampier,  whose  brother.  Dr.  Dampier, 
was  successively  Dean  of  Durham,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Bishop  of  By. 
His  half-brother  was  the  late  sir  Henry  Dampier,  knight,  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  Exchequer ;  who  was  esteemed  an  admirable  scholar,  and  stood,  ^tthafh 
uiirivaiicd  as  an  ecclcttiastical  lawyer. 
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After  •  liiii  nidagaSn  fadttrtry*  iategilty»'ciiA  benefolaiee,  Mr.  Hugto 
died  OB  <he  flOdi  of  Septamber,  1771»  et  tiie  ego  of  dxty-eigiit}  hmiag  % 
widow  mth  ouimen  ee  pladd  ts  hie  awn,  who  ninived  Um  many  ytim.  Ho 
left  alio  «  eon,  en  only  child,  Bemed  Henry,  who,  after  fSollowing  thelaiidabie 
onaple  of  his  fiiittflry  lelired  in  1799  ftom  Ihe  eeiee  of  hoiiiieM,  poeeeeied  of 
n  fiirtnao  feiy  honenbly  oeqaired,  and  at  a  period  of  life  vhon  he  wae 
capaUo  of  e^|oyisg  tho  benef te  of  it  But  ddiy  nefertholeet,  wat  not 
penidtted  hin  nany'yean.  Ho  M  at  Brighton,  September  1810,  aged 
tt,lenTiBgaiiiAowBiid1hieedBBghten.  Aeaadiolarhoiraa  welleeteemed, 
and  ne  n  man  worthy  and  WMiBiui^g.  He  married  Afiie  Eiiia  Strong,  eeoond 
daoghter  of  an  endnent  aoBdler  in  Cheat  Onnond  Street.  For  sooBo'yeen, 
and  mtil  after  deadiof  hia  mote,  he  redded  inBedliofd  Row,  after 
wUdihefemofed  to  King's  Road ;  and  from  thence  to  Heriey  Stnet,  whicb 
waa  Ua  toim  TCrideaoe  mtU  the  time  of  hia  death. 

*  TomakopfopermentloBof  Useaeeeeior,  aa.fiur  aa  fl«m  cireomelaaeea  I 
am.  aOowed  to  do,  will  canee  me  to  vetngnide  a  few  yean  in  my  Idatoiy. 

The  hnrfneM  wae,  for  many  years,  nnderflm  management  of  a  worthy  man  of 
exemplary  dOigenee  and  attortion,  Mr.  William  Day,  who  leeided,  first  in  the 
old  dweifing.hooae  in  Whetstone  Fsri(,  and  snhseqpiently  in  a  house  in  Chreat 
Tomstile,  which  was  made  to  commonicate  frith  the  oficej  and  the  former 
wna  takenfer  the  hnrinem.  The  increase  of  pariiamentary  printing  rendering 
aMiie  asrietanee  necessary,  the  aetive  attention  to  bnuness  of  Mr.  Lunn 
HAKOAnD,  pointed  him  out  aa  the  moat  e^palde  of  the  aidoons  office  of 
manager  of  tlie  opemtife  department 

He  was  bom  at  Nonrich,  in  1748,  and  served  Us  apprentioeship  to  Mr. 
Stephen  White»  a  man  of  much  venatility  of  talent  and  ingenuity,  not  con* 
tned  entivsly  to  hia  own  profession.  Upon  the  expiration  of  Us  term,  Mr. 
Hansard  came  to  London,  and  obtained  an  engagement  as  a  comporitor>  in 
dbe  office  of  Mr.  Hughs,  until  tlie  period  above-mentioned,  when  lie  iMcame 
the  wt&»g  omnager,  Mr.  Day  attending  ddedy  ,to  the  reeding  deportment. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  ]>ay  the  whole  manageoMnt  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Hansard,  who,  after  some  years'  exertion,  as  great,  periu^M,  as  ever  was  wit- 
nnssfid,  eertainly  never  exceeded  by  any  one,  in  making  the  interest  of  his 
employer  the  tot  and  sole  ol^ect,  became,  in  1799,  a  partner  in  the  ooncemi 
and,  by  a  snbseqient  arrangement  in  1800,  he  succeeded  as  the  entire  proprietor 
of  a  bnriness*  to  which  he  has,  with  unrendtted  eaeition,  devoted  almost  forty 
years  of  his  life :  and  has  rendered  it  the  tot  In  the  worid  for  that  promptttnde 
and  despatch  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  legislatave  and  the  nation.  - 

The  increasing  business  of  tim  House  of  Commons,  and  vast  aeenmula- 
taon  of  stock  requisite  for  executing  It,  requiring  mote  room,  a  large  and 
commodious  building  suitable  to  the  purpose  was  erected  in  Pariier  Street, 
Qneen  Street,  Lincoln'e  Inn  FIdds.  The  whole  Imsiaem  is  conducted  under 

•  "  That  burin—  hatriBM  drrolTcd  into  the  haadt  of  pcriu|a  the  only  printer  llvlag,  who  unltet  in  one 
fmnom  tbtnkUity  at  ■uperinnadlog  such  e&tcBshrc  duUcs,  nd  eiia^li  of  mted  md  Indf  aiMaitto 
— aajstttfttmnofrwwmiillmilMw.*  Midi,  ucu  li.  414 
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tlie  fim  of  LoIm  HaaitrA  ami  flons,  Mr.  HaiiMrd  giving  tlie  old  boite, 
wUch,  for  deniTiiMiit,  eomnieBce,  and  above  all,  immensity  of  stock  of 
materials,  is,  as  a  printing^  establisbment,  unequalled,  the  greater  share  of  his 

personal  attention.  Long  may  he  live  endued  with  strength  both  of  body  and 
tnind  to  enjoy  the  delis^ht  (and  he  seeks  no  other  pleasure)  of  his  incessant 
drive  of  business.  To  this  he  devotes  about  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  every  day  of  his  life. 

He  has  u  fa.mily  of  sous  and  grandsons  (nor  any  lack  of  the  other  sex),  who 
promise  fair  to  rival  in  numbers  engaged  in  the  typographic  art,  the  Elzevirs 
of  the  seventeenth  century  j*  and  to  insure,  beyond  any  ordinary  probability  of 
failure,  alone?  succession  of  the  name  of  HANSARD  in  a  profession,  in  vvhich 
Luke  i  I  A.N  sard  has,  by  hu  own  talents  and  industry,  raised  a  fame  abore  all 
his  compeers. 

His  eldest  son  migrated  to  Peterborough  Court,  in  the  City  of  London, 
in  the  year  1805,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  his  lease  in  1823,  moved  to 
a  more  central  part  of  the  city,  and  more  convenient  to  those  connexions  he 
had  been  most  anxious  to  form,  in  onh^r  to  avoid  any  })ossiblc  co]lisi(»n  with 
the  interest  of  his  father  and  yonnp^cr  brothers.  Having  purchased  the  freehold 
of  a  house  in  Pater-noster  U(>w,|  he  fitted  it  up  for  business  according  to  his 
idea  and  experience  of  what  a  printing  office  onghl  to  be^  as  6tr  Um  aoite 
of  ground  allowed,  and  named  it. 


The  Ute  Mr.  Wiwum  Straraii  waa  bom  at  Edlnlmigli,  In  AprO,  171& 
HbfateluidaaiiiaUappoliitoiaiititttkoGaalcm  Alter  ncefriaf  a 

Gnmimnr-school  educodon,  Ut  son  wm  appwatleed  to  a  printer,  and  by 
aotriaty  and  dDigence  geeoamcnded  Mawdf,  in  early  ]ili»,  to  liia  emjilioycn. 
He  caiM  to  London,  and,  ^Idle  yoong^  married  n  aiftor  of  Mr.  Jamet 
Wpliinitiwie,  a  idiooKniaiter  of  nwch  repntation.  Hl>  emolnaenta  wen^  fior 
•ometime,  rery  icanty,  duii^  wUch  tima  lie  lived  widliin,  nther  than  beyond 
Ui  inoome;  and  eontinned  wdfonaiy.  aolwr,  AHgent,  and  attentive  ta 
inniMtt.  Thia  oendnct  enabled  bim,  after  he  had  embericed  on  Ui  own 
aoQOUt,  and  Ae  fliet  diflieQUieB  wera  oveieome,  to  get  forward  vrith  fipM 
anceeai,  and  to  beceine  one  of  Ae  moitdourifllung  printen  in  the  metropelii. 
When  Mr.  Ghariea  Eyre,  in  1769,  took  pooenion  of  the  revcrrion  of  the 
patent  of  long's  printer,  he  appointed  Mr.  Strahan  as  his  printer,  who  ie 
1770  purchased  a  share  of  the  patent.^  His  active  mind  led  him  to  join  in  the 

•  Of  oil  tear*  SM^  sua. 

»  U  \t  rather  renuukablc  that  Stowcr  printed  hi*  book  in  thii  hauM,  haTing  hired  the  upper  pert  of 
ltoiw.ctidw*iad  Jcy;^^^  sIioaldteddqrvdtfUUcliMOKlto  tefiialidia  thsiMV 

i  tan 9. IV. 
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^mffftnofpcUtki.  fii  177l»»  be  wit  i«tamed  to  parUaawoA  fw  MalmMbury, 
ia  WiHddi^  withafoyDliiftrioiiaoolkagiie,  the  honoaitUeCliaflct  James 
Fi«$  and  in  die  raoeeeding  piriiament  (1780),  he  wm  member  for  Woottoi^ 
WuhXL  In  bis  politieal  oolmecdoiui  be  wu  cemtant  to  ibe  friends  to  wluim 
bebadbeen  Irtt  atlsebed ;  was  a  steady  supporter  of  tbat  party  wbo  went  out 
ct  administntion  In  the  Spring  of  1784  $  and  lost  Us  seat  by  tiie  dissobition 
wUcb  Am  IbUowed.  His  declining  bedtb  pretented  a  dcsixe  of  renewing 
tbe  aidwNW  dnllea  of  a  oenseieiitioaB  npiesentatife*  and  be  died  July  9, 
1785,  aged  71-  Hie  edebiated  Dr.  fhmklin  was  bis  ftUow-woilman  in  a 
piinting-ofiee  In  London,  wliose  friendship  and  eonespondmoe  lie  continned 
to  eiyoy  till  ]iis  deadi. 

He  bad  tbree  sons;  tbe  ddes^  Wikuam,  followed  flic  proftssion  of  Us 
ISitibcr  ^  somedme  on  Snow  Hill;  but  died  In  1781 :  and  bis  business  was 
taken  bf  Mr.  Spllsbwry  $--(]«nwn»  DJD*,  latepsebendarf  of  RodMsler,  was 
npwaidsof  fiO  yean  fiear  of  St.  Mmjp  Islington^;  and  ANDBEW;  wbo«  In 
dne  time,  sneeeeded  bis  CMber. 

Hr.  A.  SnuHAir  is,  as  bas  already  been  shown*  with  Qeotge  Eyre,  Esq. 
and  Jokn  Beeie^  Esq.,  joint  patentee  as  king's  printer;  he  lemiiniag  sole 
patentee  as  law  printer.  He  caoM  Into  pailbunent  for  tbe  borough  of  Ware- 
tem  in  Noiember  1802.  Seme  yean  ago  Mr.  Strahan  adndtted  into  a  lindled 
partnenUp  Mr.  WUHam  n^ston,  wbo  bad  for  many  yean  been  prindpal 
asanager  of  tbe  business,  wUcb  continned  till  Mr.  Preston's  death.  Mr. 
Strahan  then  brought  bis  nephew, 

Mr.  A.  Spottiswoooi,  wbo  bad  been  early  lUtiated  Into  tbe  profesiion, 
forward  in  ikt  eoaoem,  and  subaequentiy  withdrawing  his  own  name,  except 
na  fdatiag  to  tbe  peHent  of  Idng^s  and  law  printer,  this  Inunenio  bosioess 
ia  now  fcry  aUy  coadneted  by  the  two  brathen»  Amwrw  and  Bobbut 
Spomewoonn. 
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ON  TYPE-FOUNDING. 


SECTION  VIII. 

The  Bm.  Mr,  Rome  Mon^  "  DitterMm  upom  Engluk  TypograplucBl 
Fmwdm  ami  Fmaidenm''^JEmhf  PrkUert  Fmmdtn  al»  Caxtoh^ 
Bh  Type;  Fm  tmihi  moiSkeike  Orfprnd^JFrNKYM  om  ITouia— 
Fyii90iih^Fd^m»^DAY'--Thim  ihrntfiOomed  Stpmralim  qf  Prm^ 
mg  and  Fmndhig -Slar'Chamber  Decreet  a$td  Begmlaikms  Jar  iktee 
Trades — Appointed  Prwtert  and  Ftmndert — Mr.  PStft  Precedent  fir 
intimate  acquaitUancc  ivith  the  Fraternity — Mr.  Joseph  Moxos — His 
Work  on  Type-ctttting  and  Casting — University  of  Oxford  Foundcry; 
Bp.  Felts,  Junius  Sf  Grover's,  Andren  s's,  James's,  John  James,  Hive's, 
CASLONS,  L  11.  HI.  IV.,   Jacksos,   CottereU,  Fry,  Figgiss, 
TnoRNB,  Martin,  and  many  others. — Scotland — Wilson,  Miller,  ^x, 
^Properties  and  Shaj}es  of  Types — Tyjje  Metal^C^  Moman — Of  Italic 
^-Otd  Old  EngUeh,  Nem  Old  English,  Modem,  or  Black^Namee  tf 
LeUer^Proportim  to  each  other—Diferent  sua  m  England  ■■  FommU 
of  Leiter  at  oM  hdUf^fimstden, 

IN  the  pre&toty  ieknowledgmenU  I  have  mentioned  the 
Reveiend  Edwaid  Rowe  Moree,*  and  am  now  about  to  avail 

•  '*  The  Reverend  Edward  Rowe  Mores  waa  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
talents  and  education.   [See  Nichols's  18th  Cent.  389-405.]    In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  (he  had  long  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  suhject  of  early 
printing)  he  began  to  correct  the  useful  publication  of  Mr.  .\nies.    On  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  James  of  Bartholomew  Close  (the  last  of  the  old  r.(  c  of 
letter-founders),  in  June  1/72,  Mr.  Mores  purchased  all  the  r-urious  part  of 
that  immense  collection  of  punches,  matrices,  and  types,  which  had  been 
accumulating  from  the  old  foundries,  from  the  days  of  Wynkyn  de  VV'orde  to 
those  of  Mr.  James.    From  these,  a  large  fund  of  entertainment  would  pro- 
bably have  been  given  to  the  curious,  if  the  life  of  Mr  Mores  had  been 
prolonged.    His  intentions  may  be  judged  of  from  his  valuable  work  ;  which, 
as  [no  more  than  eighty  copies  were  printed,  will  always  be  a  typographical 
curiosity."    Mr.  Nichols  bought  the  whole  impression  at  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Mores'g  curiosities^  and  after  subjoining  a  small  appendix  gave  it  to  tho. 
public   It  ku  now  become  exceedingly  scarce*  1  wms^  ]iowe?er«  lucky 
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myself  of  his  labours  to  give  llie  English  typographer  some 
account  of  the  early  practitioners  of  that  art,  which  he  must  in 
candour  acknowledge  to  be  entitled  to  take  precedence  even  of 
Ins  flfwn.  In  making  017  extiacto*  I  shall  not  folloar  Mr.  Moiea 
in  Ilia  pecoKariy  ivlumaieal  aMweviationa' and  pnnctnatioa:  but 
tile  food  of  general  inlbrBiation,  interBperaed  with  anecdote  and 
opinion,  relative  to  every  part  of  the  type-founding  and  printing 
professions,  is  so  interwoven  with  his  **  crabbed  eccentricities/'-f- 
as  scarcely  to  be  separated  in  any  considerable  quotations.  But 
Ida  learning,  hununir,  and  preaenration  of  &cta,  which,  but  for 
hia  attachment  to  adry  aubject,  woold  nnqneationahly  have  been 
loat,  atone  sufficiently  for  hia  pedantry  and  oecaaional  iMniadnie. 
His  work,  throughout,  is  calculated  to  afford  amusement  and  in- 
formation to  every  one  interested  in  the  study  of  typographic 
history.  From  several  passages :{:  it  is  evident  that  his  disserta- 
tkma  were  designed  to  have  been  prefixed  to  a  poelimmoaa 
apecimenof  the  pandiea  and  matrioea  of  The  foundry  of  Mr. 
'  John  James,  the  last  of  the  old  Engliah  letler-foundeia/'  It  waa 
intended  "  to  distinguish  the  foundries  out  of  which  Mr.  James's 
was  made  up" — "  to  show  the  variety  of  matrices  with  which  lii« 
foundry  abounded"—"  even  of  those  which  the  great  improve- 
nenta  made  in  the  art  of  letter-cutting  have  rendered  altogether 
vaeleaa  in  typography."  Aa  Mr.  Morea  says,  these,  specimena 
would  lum  been  "  found  of  ciitieal  uae  to  an  antiquary -They 
would  have  given  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  some  of  the 
ori^nal  punches  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

OF  ENGLISH  FOUITDERS  AND  F0UNBERIE8. 

The  hiatory  of  En^h  printers  haa  been  copiously  handled 
by  'thoae  wfao«  with  commendable  zeal  and  diligence,  have 

enongli  to  pick  up  a  perfect  copy,  cheap,  at  the  price  of  a  guinea,  at  a  late 
laie  of  Mr.  Sotlieby'i«  and  so  elegantly  bound  that  some  former  poiiensr 
mast  hare  spent  as  much  on  the  binding  as  I  gave  for  the  book. — H. 

*  In  order  to  avoid  repetition  of  references,  it  may  be  understood  that  all 
matter  with  msrks  of  quotation  are  from  his  works,  unless  otherwise 
expressed. 

f  "  The  crabbed  and  eccentric  Rowe  Mores."  Dibdin. 

"  Mores's  valuable  but  quaintly  wiHmcMsy."  i/arsf. 
I  See  pp.  K  67,  73, 74,  76. 
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delhreied  to  w  i3at  typographl<iil  antiqiittiM  of  the  Datum ;  hoik 

little  or  no  notice  has  hitherto  been  taken  of  the  FOUNDER, 
although  he  is  a  first  and  principal  mover  in  this  curious  art." 

The  most  probable  reason  for  tbia  silence  seems  to  be,  that,  at 
the  bugianiiig,  no  diatmctiQii  was  made  between  tbe  difEennt 
opfiEwtioiia  of  makiiig  tlie  typea^  and  of  wnog  them  after  thoj 
werrmade;  but  the  whole  eserctie  of  the  pvofeaiioii  went  undei 
the  general  denomination  of  printing  ;  a  term  which  included 
every  process  belonfrinir  to  a  printed  book,  from  the  punch 
to  the  binding — that  the  inventors  of  this  art  so  consideied  and 
nensiied  it,  ia  beyond  diapnte*  The  conjectnrf^  .then,  is  la* 
liond»  that  their  inunediate  ancoeiaoia  followed  their  enmple; 
and  it  ia  obBervable,  ihat»  netther  in  the  aets,  ovdtnanoea,  nor 
injunctions,  made  from  the  1st  Rich.  Ill  to  the  year  1637,  relative 
to  printers  and  printed  books ;  nor  in  the  charter  granted  to  the 
Company  of  Stationers,  is  any  mention  made,  of  the  arts  of 
letteiHsattiiq;  and  letter-founding,  both  which  are  aeemin^ 
therdn  comprdiended  under,  Tke  uAmtet  mi,  craft,  vmnftUryvf 
printing,  Therelbre»  in  the  aeeoont  which  we  aie  aboat  to  give 
of  EngHsh  founders  and  English  founderies,  we  roust  necessarily 
mention  a  few  of  our  first  printers,  that  the  progress  of  letter- 
making  in  England  may  be  earned  on  with  aa  little  intPrmiMion 
aa  may  be:  and  fiiat, 

Mr.  Caxton.  "  Em  letter  waa  original^  of  the  aoit  called 
uarttaty  ;  and  of  this  he  had  two  Ibimta.  Afterwarde  he  came 
nearer  to  the  englisli  fiice  ;*  and  liad  three  founts  of  great 
primer ;  a  rude  one  which  he  used  in  1474 ;  another,  something 
better ;  and  a  third,  cut  about  1488,  approaching  more  nearly  to 
the  english  hce ;  two  founta  of  english  or  pka,  the  kteat  and 
beat  cnt  about  1482;  one  tji  douMe  pica,  good,  which  fimt  appeals 
in  1490;  and  one  of  long  primer-^t  least,  nearly  agreeing  willi 
the  bodies  which  have  since  been  called  by  those  names.  They 
resemble  the  usual  character  of  our  manuscripts  of  that  age,  as 
those  of  Faust  and  Schoefier,  and  others  of  the  first  printere 
resembled  the  character  of  theirs;  all  which  were  of  the 

•  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  in  this  part  of  the  worlv  the 
expressions  *'  english  tv])**,"  "  eng^lish  face,"  &c.,  are  not  used  in  the  seuse 
now  applied  in  typography,  as  dcsiifjiatinsf  the  size  of  the  body;  but  are  con- 
fined to  the  old  english  character,  now,  for  shortness,  called  6iack. 
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Mme  ImMi^  and  diffiated  Imt  litda  m  tiie  fisatnie  of  their 

Mr.  Dibdin  assies  to  Caxton  five  distinct  founts ;  and 
gives,  from  Ames,  fac-similes  in  copper-plate  engravinnrs,  num- 
bered 1  to  5.  Those  numbered  1,  2,  3,.  I  take  to  have  been 
newly  eqnal  to  our  great  primeiv- Ko,  4,  to  eiiglish^-»No.  6,  a 
trifle  lees  than  great  primer,  gainiiig  1  in  18.^  In  Mr.  Dibdin^ 
evrkms  deacriptkiiui  of  the  titke  of  the  eevend  ¥0100106  of 
Caxton's  labours,  he  lias  generally  added  one  of  these  numbers  to 
designate  the  type  in  which  the  book  is  printed.  The  more  bulky 
works  seem  to  have  been  almost  uniformly  executed  with  his 
amaDer  tyjpe  (No.  4).  He  had  pvobably  a  larger  fount  'Of  thia 
tiian  of  any  of  the  other  kinda.  .  . 

f  most  confess  that  my  eye,  as  a  printer,  was  by  no  meana 
satisfied  with  plate-engraved  fac-similes.  It  is  so  absolutely 
ini possible  to  render  impressions  taken  by  such  directly  contrary 
means  as  copper-plate  printing  and  (yj9«^pnnting,  exact  likenesses 
of  each  other*  that  I  waa  indnoed  to  aeek  ibr  aome  otiffhuda  to 
aatiafymyaelf  before  I  wrote  upon  the  anbjeot.  I  waa  Ihraed  by 
Mr,  Enma  of  Pall-mall  witii  the  opportuuty,  during  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  sale  of  the  White  Knight's  library,  of  tracing 
from  the  Caxtons  themselves,  specimens  of  the  type  of  The 
Fylgrinmge  of  the  Sowk,f  1483 ;  and  of  the  *'  Royal  Booke," 
1484.  The  former  ia  the  type  No.  4;  the  latter.  No.  6;  the 
iaapnified  cat  of  No.  5,'  aa  comparad  with  that^  No.  4,  i»  yerj 
anddent. 


* 

•  AforcH,  p.  4. 

t  it  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Dibdin  that  tlie  work  of  Caxton  here  mentioned 
lai(]  the  foimdstion  of  John  Banyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress/'  S$ee  7}fp. 
^niiq.  p.  ]«^. 
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>  Thelmeftof  lliefoniierediilnttwottieso  tbefiisHioe 
is  probably  Cftxton's  (Dibdin),  No.  2 ;  but  as  I  bare  not  Been  the 

book  which  contains  the  type  thus  denoted,  I  cannot  be  positive  ; 
for,  as  I  said  before,  comparison  is  next  to  useless  between  the 
plate-printing  and  type-printing. 

I  do  not  mean  to  questioa  the  fidelity  of  the  artist  in  his  par- 
tienkr  line  of  ait, '  by  whom  the  plates  thus  aJlnded  to  were 
OEecnted:  bat  there  is  such  a  tadieal  difievenoe  in  the  appeaiaaoe 
of  impressions  produced  from  copper-plate  engravings,  and  those 
done  after  the  manner  of  letter-press,  that,  looking  on  the  most 
skilful  attempt  ever  made  in  this  way,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
decide,  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  plate  to  be  equally  fiuthfid 
with  tie  bhelMHode  of  piodacing  fao-similes  of  type;,  or  amfiiiee* 
printing* 

Mr.  Home  gives  specimens  of  Caxton's  type  in  the  way  which 
is  alone  capable  of  truly  representing  it,  namely,  by  engravings  on 
wood :  but  these  make  the  matter  still  worse,  as  they  were  copied 
£fom  Ames's  copper-plate  specimeDS  $  and  it  was  an  effort  of  the 
artist  to  make  his  blocks,*  as  near  as  art  would  peraiit»  vie  with 
•the  engfuvingB  from  which  he  had  traced,  in  efenness  and  sharp- 
ness of  the  lines.  The  printer,  also,  from  having  worked  tbero  in 
the  best  and  clearest  manner,  has  occasioned  a  still  further  devia- 
tion from  that  analogy  which  they  are  intended  to  bear  with  the 
originals* 

It  iqppears  ray  piflm  to  me  that  Ames  and  Hoitoe;  in  their  6e> 
aimiles  of  Cazton's  printing,  hsTe  taken,  not  his  first,  hut  bin 
subsequently  improved  type.^  In  the  British  Museum  one,  at 
least,  of  the  books  called  Caxton's,  certainly  was  a  posthumous 
Caxton.  'Ctte  "BoH  timtH  tt^  Ho^aQ,  was  a  re-print  of  Caxton  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in*  1517 :  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  was  done 
by -cast  metal  type,  nor  could  I,  by  an  examination  of  some 
patience,  find  in  it  the  lines  which  form  my  specimen ;  and  which, 
*  as  said  before,  I  copiied  IW»i  an  undoubted  original  that  belonged 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  minute  contractions,  as  y*,  y", 
&c.,  show  the  art  of  punch-cutting  to  have  been  materially  im- 
proved in  those  years. 

dl  $ftam9ttt$  99M»»  althoujgh  of  an  earlier  date  (14M),  is, 
I  huTO  no  doubt,  type. 

ftMtt(9m»m  ClfWrim,  1489,  Caxton,  is  also  type* 
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•  %nf^t  of    'Eonn,  1483,  Cazton,  type. 

Boftiufl,  type. 

,  All  of  these  books  exhibit  press-work  which  for  blackness  of 
ink,  and  regularity  of  colour  and  impression  throughout^  is  not 
excelled  by  the  work  of  the  present  day. 
-  Wthkth  db  Wobdb  made  consideiable.  adyances  in  the 
art  of  letter-castiiig,  and  enriched  hie  foundry  with  a  Yariety  of 
new  types.  His  letter  may  be  characterized  as  the  square  English, 
or  black-face.  The  best  of  his  founts  were  cut  about  the  year  1496. 

Richard  Pynson,  as  well  as  De  Worde,  was  a  foreii^ner ; 
be  was  buonght  op  under  Mr.  Caxton»  and  naturalized.  Ue 
was  an  exceUent  workman.  His  typea  aie  particularly  known  by 
peraiilwodui  printed  by  him  in  1^  and  1499.- 
As  exoelkmt  a  woikman,  also,  was  another  contemporary, 
iLLiAM  Faqles.  "  He  used  a  new  cut  EngUsh  letter, 
equallinc^"  Mr.  Mores  says,  *'  if  not  exceeding,  in  beauty  any  which 
our  ibundiies  at  this  day  produce;"  and  the  same  observation 
nay^  in  my  opinion,  be  continued  to  the  present  day.  "  Once 
fiir  an  be  it  .  observed,  that  the  iayonrite .  characters  of  the 
printers  of  these  times  were  the  larger  bodies,  and  parUcularly 
Great  Primer  ;  here,  therefore  (1615),  we  dismiss  an  enumeration 
wliich  may  begin  to  seem  tedious,  and  hasten  to  something  which 
may  be  more  amusing,  adding  only,  that  Copland  the  elder  (who 
had  been  senrant  to  De  Wank),  and  Wyer,  and  lUtUiuM  (1527), 
Irndfimntaof  Two-line  Great  Primer,  the  latter  good  and  beautiful; 
that  Will.  Ra$iel  used  Itdic  in  1631 ;  that  Berikdet  had  a  fount 
of  English  Roman  with  a  face  as  thick  as  Englisli,  but  pretty  ;  and 
that  Redman  used  a  Secretary  type  in  the  edition  of  '*  Rastalls 
Gtete  abregement,"  printed  in  1634;  which  secretary  is  the  last 
aecretaiy  we  remember,  and  which  edition  is  an  edition 
mentioDed  by  none.'' 

JoHH  Day,  Archbishop  Parker^s  printer,  is  next  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  we  mention  him  with  certainty  as  a  founder,  if  not 
as  a  proof  oi  the  truth  of  the  conjecture  that  our  first  printers  cut 
Aeir  own  letter,  fw  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  Asser  Menev, 
which  the  archbp.  to  allure  the  English  to  the  study  ,  of  their 
BMither-toBgue,  published  in  Saxon  characters,  in  the  year  1667, 
we  are  expressly  told  that  the  types  for  that  edition  were  cut  by 
Day,  and  iliut  he  was  the  first  and  only  one  who  had  cut  &uch 
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types*"-—"  And  haTing  aimed  at  tiiia  certainty^  we  (dttU  mentioo 
no  more  of  the  English  printers,  as  we  are  drawing  near  to 'the 

time  when  founding  aiid  printinp^  were  separated  trom  each  other; 
and  the  former  was  exercised  as  a  trade  by  itself^  and  divided  mto 
the  several  branches  of  cutting,  eaatingy  and  dressing,  the  workm 
m  whioh  several  branches  were  indisciu&inately  cafled  LetCer- 
Fonnders,  though  lew  ehher  did  or  ooold  perform  the  whole  them* 
selves." — *'  In  this  place,  according  to  order  of  time,  falls  in  the 
mention  of  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Stane  Chamber,  made  11 
July,  1637,  by  which  it  is  ordered, 

^  That  there  shall  be  four  founders  of  letters  for  printuig»  and 
no  more* 

"  That  the  archb.  of  Canterbury,  or  the  bishop  of  London,  with 
six  other  high  commissioners,  shall  supply  the  places  of  those  four 
as  they  shall  become  void. 

That  no  master-fotnder  shall  keqp  above  two  apprentices  at 
one  time* 

*'  That  all  journeymen-founders  be  employed  by  the  masters  of 
the  trade,  and  that  idle  journeymen  be  compelled  to  work  upon 
pain  of  imprisonment,  and  such  other  punishment  as  the  Court 
ehall  think  fit  '  * 

That  no  mastei^ounder  of  letters  shall  employ  any  oAer 
person  in  any  work  belonging  to  the  casting  or  founding  of  letters 
than  freemen  or  apprentices  to  the  trade,  save  only  in  pulhng  off 
the  knots  of  metal  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  letters  when  they 
are  first  cast,  in  which  work  evbry  master-founder  may  employ 
6ne  boy  only,  not  bound  to  the  trade." 

**  The  four  founders  appointed  by  this  (1637)  decree  to  serve 
the  whole  kingdom  were, 

"  John  Grismand, 
Thomas  Wright, 

"  Arthur  Nicholas,  and 

•*  Alexander  Fifield." 

Mr.  Mores  gives  the  particulars  of  their  labours  en  masse,  under 
the  title  of  the  Polyglot  Foundery,  1650  (p.  41). 

"  And  this  number  of  founders  was  judged  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  whole  kingdom,  the  same  decree  limiting  the  number  of 
master^printers  to  twenty,  as  before  it  had  been  limited  by  a 
decree  of  the  same  court,  made  23  June,  28  £liz.  (16S5),  aud 
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*fi«ned  hf  aichb.  Whitgift,  to  ayoid  the  6ZC6881T6  nUlllbcV  of 
iSbem  witlmi  tiie  realm ;  and  to  repress  the  great  enormities  and 

abuses  which  they  had  committed  to  the  disturbance  oi  the 
Church  and  State. 

**  Formed  upon  the  principles  of  that  decree  (Star-ch.  1637), 
am*  14^  Car*  lU  an  act  passed  for  regulating  of  printing,  more 
Imrtlienaoine  to  learning  and  more  snbyemTe  of  tiie  liberty  of  the 
press  than  the  decree  itself  i  which,  together  wiUi  other  burthens, 
occasioned  the  dissolution  of  the  Court.  By  this  act  the  number 
of  master-founders  was  again  restrained  to  four,  and  tlie  number  of 
master-printers  to  twenty  (exclusively  of  the  King's  printers  and 
the  printm  for  the  Universities)  to  be  appointed  by  the  archb.  of 
CSanteriiniy  and  the  bishop  of  London;  and  no  founder  was  to 
caat  any  letter  for  printing,  no  joiner  to  make  any  press,  no  smith 
to  forge  any  iron-work  for  a  press  ;*  no  person  to  bring  from  parts 
beyond  the  seas  any  letters  founded  or  cast  for  printing ;  nor  any 
person  to  buy  any  letters  or  any  other  materials  belonging  unto 
printing ;  without  application  to  the  master  and  wardens  of  the 
Company  of  StationeiB.  . 

"  Una  was  a  probationary  act  for  two  years  only,  and  16  ^u$d. 
Car.  (1664)  was  continued  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
parliament,  and  again  until  the  end  of  the  next  session,  and  17 
ejusd.  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  parliament ;  it 
was  revived  1  Jac.  II.  (168.3)  to  continue  in  force  for  seven  years, 
mad  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session,  when  it  expired 
in  1603,  and  we  heur  no  more  of  it,"  till  something  very  like  its 
ghost  arose  in  the  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  administrations,  and  pro- 
duced the  acts  which  have  been  so  often  referred  tu ;  two  of 
whirh  arc  expired,  and  which,  let  na  hope  that  the  temper  of  the 
people  and  the  more  enlightened  or  liberal  policy  of  the  present 
age  win  ne?er  gire  occasion  for  reviving  on  our  statute-books. 

Next  in  order  to  the  Polyglot  Founders,  is 

'*  The  ingenious  Mr.  Joseph  Moxon.  He  founded  at  London 
from  1659  to  1683.  His  business  was  that  of  a  mathematical 
in>trument  maker,  and  in  ihe  year  1665  he  was  hydrographer  to 
his  majesty^  K.  Ch.  II.  and  lived  at  the  sign  of  Atlas,  on 

■  T  really  did  not  know,  imtil  I  had  occasion  to  l>ecome  thus  acquainted 
with  ^f;ir-(  haiiiUcr  proceeding's,  that  the  Act  of  ii^  Geo.  had  such  Strong 
precedent  in  iU  luvour.   See  ante  p.  3 1  /  •  *  • 

Z  2 
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Lttdgkte-hUI,  near  Fleet4>ridge;  in  1668  he  dwelt  at  tiie  ngn  of 
Atlas,  m  Warwick4ane :  the  cttuae  4>f  bis  lemond  imdckiblediy 

was  the  conflagration  of  1666 ;  but  as  Warwick-lane  was  de- 
stioyed  in  that  conflagration  as  well  as  Ludgate-hill,  we  can  only 
anppoee  that  he  dwelt  in  one  of  the  temporary  edifices  there  set 
vp,  till  the  principal  street  coidd  be  rebnilty  after,  which  Bfr. 
Mozon  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  fonner  habitatimi^ 
and  dwelt  on  the  west  side  of  Fleetrditcb.*  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  30  Nov.  1678  ;  an  admirable  me- 
chanic he  was,  and  handicraft ;  and  having  been  many  years  con- 
versant in  those  trades  in  which  the  chief  knowledge  of  all 
handy-works  lies,  in  the  year  1677  began  to  conmunicate  to  the 
public^  in  monthly  publications,  the  knowledge  he  had  attained. 
These  publications  he  entitles  *  Meekank  Exerdmf  or  the  Dodrme  * 
^  of  Handy  Works:  uli  New  Matter,  not  collected  or  translated  from 

•  any  others/  These  exercises  he  continued  to  publish  monthly, 
till  Oates*s  plot  obstructed,  by  taking  off  the  minds  'of  his 
'  few  customers  fiom  buying  them.'  The  first  vol.  treating  of  the 
smiths',  joiners'*  carpenters^  and  toineiB'  trades  were  then 
finished.  In  1686  the  work  was  resumed,  and  the  second  volume, 
which  treats  of  the  art  of  typography  in  its  whole  extent,  was 
finished  in  24  numbers,  about  the  year  1686^  beyond  which  trades 
Mr.  Mozon  went  not." . 

In  this  workf  we  are  informed  **  that'*  (notwithstanding  the 
'  restraints  just  mentioned)  ^  the  number  of  founders  and  printers 
were  grown  very  many,  insomuch  that,  for  the  more  easy  ma- 
nagement of  typography,  the  operators  had  found  it  necessary 
to  divide  it  into  the  several  trades  of  the  master-printer,  the  letter- 
cutter*  the  letter-caster*  the  letter-dresser*  the  compositor*  the 
corrector*  the  press-man*  the  ink-maker;  besides  several  other 
trades  which  they  take  into  their  assistance,  as  the  smith,  the 
joiner,  &c." — "  But,  as  to  letter-cutting,  which  is  our  immediate 
subject,"  he  says,  "  that  it  was  a  handy-work  at  that  time  kept 
so  concealed  among  the  artiticers  of  it*  that  he  could  not  leam 
any  one  had  taught  it  any  other ;  but  every  one  that  had  used  tt 
learnt  it  of  his  own  genuine  inclinatioii ;  therefore* .  thongh  he 

•  *  He  was  succeeded  *'  aa  well  in  ikilfuliieM  aad  cariosity  w  in  offioe»"  by 
Mr.  George  A'?ams. 

t  Namely*  Mozon*  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Mores. 
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could  not  describe  the  general  practice  of  workmen,  yet  tlie  rules 
he  fisUowed  he  shows ;  and  had  as  good  an  opinion  of  those  rales 
as  those  had  that,  were  shyest  of  discovering  theiiB  {  for»  indeed, 
by  some  work  done,  a  judicious  eye  might  doabt  whether  they 

went  by  any  rule  at  all,  though  geouitLiic  rules,  in  no  jirdctice 
whatever,  ought  to  be  more  nicely  or  exactly  observed  than  in 
this." 

**  Mr.  Moxon,  by.nioe  and  aociuate  divisions,  adjusted  the  size, 
sitnation,  and  fimn  of  the  several  parts  and  members  of  letter, 
and  the  proportion  which  every  part  bore  to  the  whole,*  by  the 

exact  construction  his  standing  gages  and  gages  for  the 
counter-punches  of  angulars — a  new  thing  to  the  letter-cutters  of 
his  time,  who  worked  by  the  eye  and  hand  only  ;  and  by  repeated 
stampings  of  the  oonnter-ponch  in  lead,  tried  how  it  pleased 
them,  and  never  made  two  of  the  same  standaid.t  By  laying 
down  for  once  the  angles  required  for  the  slope  of  the  italic; 
scalping  down  the  shoulderings  of  the  infra-foot-line  swashes, 
which  others  only  filed  away  as  far  as  they  could,  leaving  the 
rest,  after  the  letter  should  be  cast,  to  the  keining-knife ;  and,  in 
short,  by  applying  in  every  instance  geometiy  and  mathematical 
and  mechanical  skill  to  the  art  of  lettef^utting,j:  Moxon  was  the 
first  of  English  letter-cutters  who  reduced  to  rule  the  art  which 
before  him  had  been  practised  but  by  guess,  and  left  to  succeed- 
m£:  arti8t<<  examples  that  they  might  follow  his  practice." 

**  As  Mr.  Moxon  has  given  us  the  certain  state  of  printing  in 
Itts  tine,  we  shaU  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  bodies  most 
of  use  in  England  when  he  wrote  were  great-canon,  'two-line 
english,  double-pica,  great-primer,  english,  pica,  long-primer, 
brevier,  small-pica,  nonpareil,  and  pearl.  The  Dutch,  he  says, 
had  several  other  bodies,  but  he  thought  t;bem  not  worth  naming." 

*  He  published  RegulaB  trium  onlinum  Uterarum  typographicarum," 
in  which  he  lays  down  mathematical  rules  for  the  formatioa  of  roman,  italic, 
and  black.  His  science  does  not  seem  to  have  led  Um  to  any  improvement 
in  8hape,  for  the  characters  which  he  formed  are  the  ugly  Elzevirs  of  the 
aeventeenth  century. 

t  I  need  not  say  to  any  observer  of  typography  how  closely  this  censure 
frill  apply  to  the  letter-cutters  of  the  present  day.  Sec  upon  this  subject,  p.  1 16, 

\  "Foumier,  in  one  of  his  (lissfrtations,  denies,  and  I  think  with  reason, 
tbe  general  applicalnlity  of  mathematics  tu  punch-cutting. 
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**  Peter  Walperoen,  at  Oxford,  in  1683;  of  whom  we  can 
say  nothing  more  than  that  he  is  sometimes  called  Walperger ; 
and  by  his  name  seems  to  have  been  a  foreigner."  . 

"  In  chronological  order  must  now  be  mentioned  a  fbmidry  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  the  matrices  of  which  were  severally 
given  to  the  University  by  bishop  Fell  and  Mr.  Junius."  Mr. 
Mores  gives  (p.  44, 46)  an  account  wider  the  .heads  of  Bishop 
Fbll's  Fomiidry,  1667 ;  Ms.  Jvvivs'b  Foundiy,  1677.  [See 
also 344,  345.] 

*<  .  Nichols,  in  1690. 

"  John  Groveb. 
Thomas  Gbotbr»  his  son ;  both  whom  Ames,  who  is  ezoeed* 
ingly  incorrect  throughout  his  work,  calls  Glover.  Their 
fonndin^house  was  in  Angel-alley»  in  AlderBgate-etreet.*'  Theur 
fuuiidry  is  particiihirized  by  Mr.  Mores  in  p.  46.  *'  Mr.  Grover's 
foundry  became,  at  his  decease,  the  joint  property  of  his  daughters, 
and  w  as  appraised  and  valued,  in  1728,  by  Mr.  James  and  Mr. 
Caslon.  Mr.  Caslon  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  . it;  but  the 
daughters,  thinking  the  foundry  undervalued,  refused  to  join  i& 
the  sale ;  so  it  remained  locked  up  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Nutt  (wlio 
had  married  one  of  the  daughters)  for  thirty  years  ;  Mr.  Nutt,  in 
the  mean  time,  casting  from  the  matrices  for  the  use  of  his  own 
printing-house.  At  length,  all  the  daughters  of  Mr.Gioyer  being 
dead,  the  property  centred  in  Mr.  Nutt,  of  whom  it  was  purchened 
by  Mr.  John  James,  in  1768.  Part  of  this  foundry  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  that  of  Wynkyn  de  Wofde.'* 

«  Mr.  —  Goring. 

Mr.  Robert  Andrews;  his  founding-house  was  in  Charter- 
house-street ;  and  he  was  living  in  the  year  1724.  His  foundryt 
including  that  of  Mr.  Moxon,  which  constituted  the  greater  part 
of  it,  is  enumerated  by  Mr.  Mores.  Even  from  these  copion* 
extracts  the  reader  will  be  able  to  gather  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  vast  labour  and  minute  attention  which  Mr.  Mores 
paid  to  his  favorite  subject.  Besides  the  notices  of  founders 
themselves,  he  particularizes  the  kinds  of  type  cast  at  their 
several  foundries  in  a  manner  of  which  the  following  may  be 
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taken  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  minute  precision  of  this  author^ 
giTea  after  his  own  manner.— See  pp.  48, 49. 

"  Mr.  Moxon's  Foundry. 

"  It  has  been  before  observed  that  Mr.  Moxon's  fonndiy  makes 
pvt  of  Mr.  Robert  Andrews's  fonndiy  $  we  believe^  the  most  con- 
siderable part :  bat  as  they  cannot,-  without  great  tionble»  be 

buparated,  we  are  content  that  Mr.  Moxon  s  shall  be  included  in 
Mr.  Andrews's. 

The  Foundry  of  Mr.  Robbrt  Anoxews. 
ORIENTALS. 

Hbbb.  Bibl.  Two-L  Eng.  32.  doub.  pic.  68.  gr.  pr.  35.  Eng.  common 
GenB.fftoe)  47*  another.  Eng.  73.  pica  65.  long  pr.  35.  hrev.  35.  sm.  pic.  (old) 
42.  another,  77.  another,  73.  nonp.  36.  Rabb.  Hebraeo-Germ.  Bog.  30. 
Bashi,  pic.  29.  long-^.  30.  bivr.  29.  mmp,  29.  laige-f.  poinU  42.  aeeenia  27- 
SB.-£Mad.pohi|s28.. 

Saiub.  (Leiudeiiian)  21 . 

tfts.  gr.  pr.  47'  points  13. 

Abas.  gr.  pr.  lOt.  Eng.  €2. 

MERIDIONAL. 
MAkp.  gr.  pr.  212; 

OCCIDENTALS. 

Gbuk,  Eng.  Ung-pr.  brev.  (these  three  were  purchased  hj  Mr.  Thoma 
.T&tnei»tai  jean  liefine  the  nle  of  the  ioiindry)kiig-pr.  467.hreT.  331.  nonp. 

329. 

Rom.  and  Ital.  (regulars)  2  1.  Eng.  full  f.  cap.  31.  2  1.  Eng.  147.  It.  108. 
doub.  pic.  lai^e  f.  R.  122.  small  f.  115.  It.  107.  doub.  pic.  R.  numb.  II.  118. 
It.  66.  another  126.  gr.  pr.  R.  numb.  I.  IM.  It.  102.  numb.  II.  R.  110.  It. 
66.  Eng.  R.  and  Tt.  Eng.  R.  numb.  II.  92.  numb.  III.  96.  Ei^.  B.  Ion .  c. 
32.  pic.  R.  117-  pic.  Rrlow.'C.  27.  pic.  R.  and  It.  long^.  ...  kwg^.  R.  ^  i- 
It.  80.  long.  pr.  R.  lower-c.  42.  another,  38.  loiig>>pr.  It.  aap.  and  donb.  46. 
brer.  R.  lowcr-c.  57.  another,  67*  beev.  It.  ...  (title  letters  and  irregulars) 
4  I,  pic.  foU-f.  cap.  30.  canon  R.  accents  27.  can.  It.  74.  2  1.  doub.  pic.  R. 
J27.  2 1.  gr.  pr.  fuU-f.  cap.  31.  2  L  pic  lnU-f.  cap.  31.  2  L  pic  R.  lean-f.  58. 
parag.  R.  122.  It.  100.  im.  pic.  E.  76.  It.  82.  another  It.  98.  another,  80. 
R.  and  It.  ... ,  bonigeoiM  It.  72.  nonp.  R.  80.  peari  SL  2  aeti. 

SEPTENTRIONALS. 

A««m»-Sazoii»  pic.  16.  another  21. 
AveiiO^NoBH.  gr.  pr.  cap.  24. 
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Enousb,  gr.  lur/'witii  law  11*6.  Eng/with  law  106.  pie.  wiOi  law  186. 
pic.  sm.  f.  71*  long-pr.  78.  brev.  with  law  118.  am.  pic.  with  law  120.  aaodiflr 
am.  pc.  58.  nonp.  43. 

Sbckbtab.  gr.  pr.  cap.  15. 

HiBBBH.  pic  60. 

B.  Wii.Kiifa'8  Real  Chancier.  Eng.  160. 
Mr.  Adamb's  aymbola,  20. 
Mr.  MozoM'a  eorrectiog  marks.  Eng.  16. 
MaTHaiiATiOAii  diandeia.  Bog.  and  im.'  pic.  42. 
AamoMoif.  and  Abtroloo.  31. 

Muaic,  21  gr.  pr.  54.  paragon  square-lieaded  44.  laige  old  sq.-lieaded  61. 
aimdry  bodies  of  old  square-headed  156. 


In  this  maimer  are  particularized  the  foundries  of 


The  Polyglott    .  . 

1660 

Mr.  Thomas  James  (liis 

Bishop  Fell  . 

1667 

original). 

Mr.  Junius     .     .  . 

1677 

Mr.  W.  Caalon. 

Mr.  Moxou 

Mr.  Hive 

1734 

Mr.  GroYer  . 

1700 

A  Foimdiy,  aiumymmis. 

Mr.  Thomas  Grower 

Mr.  John  James  .  . 

1767 

Mr.  K.  Andrews   .  . 

1706 

Mr.  Cottrell. 

Mr.  T.  Andrews 

Mr.  Jackson 

1773 

Mr.  Head. 

Mr.  Moor 

1770 

Mr.  R.  MitcheU. 

All  which  may  he  contiacted  Into  the  six  -esfablishmeiits  that 

follow,  viz.  bp.  Fell's  and  Mr.  Junius'y,  which  compose  the  Oxford 
foundry — Mr.  James's,  which  comprises  all  the  rest,  except  the 
modem  foundries  of  Mr.  Caskm,  Mr.  CottreU,  Mr.  Jackstw,  and 
Mr.  Moor. 

Mr.  Mores  then  gives  a  synopsis  (p.  89),  under  the  heads  in 

the  preceding  list,  of  Mr,  Andrews's  foundry,  in  order  to  draw 
into  one  point  of  view  an  account  of  the  several  matrices  at  that 
time  in  England,  confining;  liimself  to  the  learned  and  less 
common  sorts  of  types^  which,  although  curious  in  itself,  would 
be  of  little  general  use  to  printers  in  our  dap,  when  every  fetter- 
founder  is  anxious  to  present  his  friends,  and  those  whom  he  Is 
desirous  to  elect  as  such,  with  a  specimen  affording  the  most 
advantageous  display  of  every  thing  connected  with  his  foundry** 

*  The  Unlvenitf  of  Qzfoid,  wUeh,  as  eaid  befbre,  is  in  posseeakm  of  aenae 
ircry  valuable  unique  materials  of  the  andent  Ibondriea,  ris.  Bp.  FeU'a  aad 
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set  off  to  the  bcRt  advantage  by  printing  on  drawing  paper,  and 
bjr  dioice  press-work.  However^  in  order  to  imitate,  as  much  as 
miiy  be  QaeM,  tlM  infonnatioii  gmn  by  Mr.  Mores,  I  shall  insert 
Bt  the  end  of  tliis  section  a  synopsis  of  all  the.  mairim  in  the 
serenl' English  letter-Hrandiies  for  languages  requiring  pecnliar 
characters. 

"Mr.  SiLVKSTEK  Andrews,  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Andrews, 
mentioned  in  p.  342,  founded  at  Oxford.   Mr.  Thomas  James  pup- 
chased  both  their  foundries  in  1733. 
Mr.  Skinkbr. 

^  Mr.  —  Head's  lb«inding>-hoase  was  in  St.  Bartholomew's-' 

close.    Whose  the  foundry  was  originally,  we  know  not ;  but 

"  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  who  had  been  servant  to  Mr. 
ChOTer,  succeeded  to  it.  He  removed  afterwards  into  Jewin- 
etreet ;  and  lived  aftervraids  over  Cripplegate ;  and  afterwards  in 
PanTs^alley,  betwera  Aldeisgate-etreet  and  Redcross-street.  His 
foundry  was  purchased,  in  1739,  by  the  late  Mr*  Caslon  and  Mr. 
John  James,  and  divided  between  them. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  James,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  James,  Vicar  of 
Basingstoke,  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Robert  Andrews. 
He  entered  into  business  for  himself  in  the  year  1710;  and  his 
Ibundry  was  begun  with  a  set  of  matrices  which  he  purchased 
theit  year  in  Holland,  to  which  country  he  went  for  that  purpose." 
The  account  of  his  expedition,  as  given  by  Mores,  p.  51,  &c.  is 
entertaining :  "  Mr.  James,  after  his  return  from  Holland,  had 
lus  first  founding-house  in  Aldeimanbury ;  firom  thence  he  re- 
mored  to  Town-ditch ;  in  both  which  places  his  business  was 
carried  on  upon  upper  floors.  He  at  length  removed  to  the 
foundry  in  St.  Bartholoraew's-close,  where  he  continued  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1738,  accelerated  by  an  unlucky  attachment 
to  a  method  of  printing  long  since  rejected,  and  at  variance  with 
the  improvements  of  latter  times."  The  method  alluded  to  waa 
neither  more  nor  less  than  stereotyping— of  which  see  hereafter. 
IbiB  ftfaiMiing4ioaae  n  an  edifice  diqointed  (kom  the  dwelling- 

Ifr.  Judas'a,pttli]iihsdhiike  yasrs  1706 sad  1770,  Jpecimeas  wUdi  sis  bow 
to  h9  Isand  onlyia  the eoUeedopt  of  the  carieos,  but  wUdi  filr.  Rows 
IfoKi,  p.  82,  says  an  <<Bo«refittodistkiiiiedbody,"  sad  not  ao  aom- 
Twtetfndght  bane  bean  expected  from  «ii  ttrcketypograpkui  and  the  cmttn 
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house,  and  seenm  to  have  been  built  for  Mr.  James's  own  purpose. 
The  dwelling-house  is  an  irregular  rambling  place,  formerly  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Roycroft ;  afterwards  in  that  of  Mr.  Howur 
deslow;  afterwards  in  that  of  Mr.  S.  Pahner^  author  of  the 
Oeneial  Histoiy  of  Printmg;  and  lastly,  in  thmtof  the  two  Mr. 
James's ;  and  was  part  of  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomews,  and -In 
this  house  wrought  formerly,  as  a  journeyman,  with  Mr.  Palmer, 
a  gentleman,  well  known  since  in  the  philosophical  world.  Dr. 
Benj.  Franklyn,  of  Philadelphia." 

The  Westoms,  mentioned  by  Ames,  are  snpposed  by  Mom  to 
the.WsTsTBiMs  of  Amsterdam.  Dinuobss  and  Jai.lbsom 
were  both  foreigners,  and  of  short  dnrstien  here.  OBonoi 
Anderton  attempted  letter-founding  at  Birmingham.  Mr. 
Bain  e  published  a  small  specimen  in  London,  but  retired  into 
Scotland.  Fen  wick,  Richabds,  and  M'Puial  were  of  »tiU 
less  note ;  and^  with  four  or  fii«  othen  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mores* 
wsre»  as  he  hnmoufoudy  calls  then^  nulSbijuariam. 

Mr.  Jacob  luyn,  1730,  was  a  printer,  and  the  son  of  a 
printer ;  but  he  applied  himself  to  letter-cutting,  and  carried  on  a 
foundry  and  printing-house  together.*  In  the  year  1734  he  lived 
in  Aldersgate-street^   His  foundry  was  purchased,  in  1740,  by 

Mr.  JoHif  Jam B».  He  succeeded  his  &Aher  in  1736^  and  died 
in  1772.  His  foundry  consuted  of  the  united  foundries  of 

'f  Rolij,  the  German : 

**  Mr.  Grover,  the  father : 

.  f  Mr.  Thomas  Groyer,  the  son:  among  whose  stock  were  the 
materials  of  Wynkyn  de  Woide : 
^Mr.  Moxon:; 
Mr.  Robert  Andrsws»  whose  foundry  included  Mr.  Mozpn's : 

"  Mr.  Sylvester  Andrews,  his  son : 

"  Mr.  Head : 

"  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell : 

"  Bfr.  Jacob  Ili?e :  ... 

and  of  a  considerable  collection  besides,  of  whose  foimer  owners 

sathorsbipy  the  teem  sf  wUchUiSMt^osiBlly  nistedbf  JUnpsMenib  9^ 
$Bt  csadndiog  ''thatliswsssa  espsdidoaacQmnpritor*  dMmf|h  hs  woiked 
iBa'Bigli^{0wn»  sad  swept  Us  esse  l»jBf«  with  the  alsevet:  he  kaew  the 

letters  by  the  toodi.''— See  more  of  him  mtA  p.  5. 
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we  can  say  nothing :  the  stock  of  many  artists,  and  the  labour  of 
many  years  :  a  multifahous  collection,  and  such  as  never  before 
iruy  nor  haidly  eyer  wOl  again  be,  in  the  poMeaaion  of  a  aingle 

It  should  be  deaily  nndemtood  that  at  the  time  Mr.  M^vea 

wrote  this,  **  he  was  actually  possessed  of  all  the  curious  parts  of 
the  collection,  which,  after  an  accumulation  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  had  centred  in  the  late  Mr.  John  James;  a  mass» 
appaiently  of  rnbbiah ;  but  in  which,  Mr*  M»  Baya»  *  ^ixtA  Waa 
gratified  by  some  original  punches  of  W^fnkyn  de  Wvrde'^*^ 

^  A  desire  to  preserve  the  memory  of  tlua  Ibondiy,  the  most 
ancient  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  may  now  be  dispersed,  haa 
been  the  cause  of  this  little  history  for  which  desire  ought  not 
we  sons  of  the  press  to  prmrve,  everlaUingfy,  the  mmory  of 
ROW£  MORES  1 

The  pubHcationa  of  Mr.  Joseph  yiowk  have  been  already 
noticed  as  woiIls  of  merit ;  and  hia  authority  aa  a  theoristr.  and 
instructor  in  the  art  of  letter-founding,  has  commanded  respect  to 
the  present  day.  His  typographical  publications  may  yield  in 
extent  and  practical  value  to  those  of  Fbnmier,  but  it  should  bd 
remembered  that  tiie  pnnnita  of  Moxon  wen  those  of  gtneial 
aoieace^  while  Fooinier  was>  by  birth,  edncatioo,  and  profeaaion,  a 
ktter-founder.f 

Of  many  of  the  rest  no  additional  information  can  now  be  reco- 
Tered.  Their  matrices  have  enriched  the  copper  currency,  or 
have  been  sunk  in  'the  old  stores  of  Messrs.  Caslon  and 
mole's  foundry.  At  the  commencement  of  the  18th  centuy.ihf 
native  talent  of  the  founders  was  so  little  prized  by  the  printeia  of 
the  metropolis,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  importing  founts 
from  Holland,  where  types  much  superior  were  manufactured. 
The  glorious  works  of  English  literature  which  immortalized  the 
leign  of  queen  Anne  were  originally  presented  to  the  public 

*  Mr.  Nidels,  in  Us  nstet  so  Mstbs^TIm  book  b  notcomplele  widiottt 
an  appeadix  of  dght  pages,  written  by  Mr.  Nidwlf^  tlie  printer. 

Peter  Sfanoa  Foimiier,  bora  1712.  His  letters  not  only  embeUisk  thf 
typ^gfspkiod  sit,  but  Ids  geniue  iiluiUsted  sad  enlsiged  it.  He  pnbliabed, 
in  1737*  a  tsble  of  proportions  to  be  obserfod  between  letters,  in  order  to 
detemsBe  their  bdght  sad  rehllons  to  sack  other.— See  kii  BIsnael  Typo- 
graphique,  2  vols.  8«0. 
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through  the  medium  of  Dutch  types.  When  we  consider  the 
great  antiquity  of  coinage,  and  of  the  use  of  seals,  and  the  com- 
paratively modem  date  of  the  inrention  of  printing,  no  slowness 
in  the  progress  of  ait,  or  in  peicdving  the  applicability  of  piin- 
ciplefl»  can  excite  surprise ;  and  the  printeis  of  tfae  piesent  4ay 
might  stin  have  been  driven  to  the  inconvenience  of  importation 
had  not  a  genius,  in  the  person  of  William  Caslon,  arisen  to  rescue 
his  country  from  the  disgrace  of  typographical  inferiority. 

Mr.  William  Caslon,  who  is  styled  by  Rowe  Mores  "  the 
CoryiihoBtta.of  letter-foimders/'  was  born  in  that  part  of  the  town 
of  Hales  Qwen,  whicb  is  *sitiiated  in  Sbiopsliiie.  It  wss  by  mere 
chance  that  he  was  led  to  take  np  the  gauntlet,  and  avert  from 
England  the  reproach  of  a  dependance  on  foreign  genius  in  this 
grand  arena  of  human  skill.  It  may  be  both  amoving  and  in- 
structive to  read  the  rise  and  progress  of  his  professional  life.  He 
served  a  regular  apprentieesbip  to  sn  .engraver  on  gun-locks  and 
bifiels*  and  after  the  expiifttion  bf  bis  term  followed  kis  trade  in 
Vine-street^  near  the  Minories.  In  every  branch  of  his  art  bis 
ability  was  conspicuous,  but  his  early  reputation  arose  chiefly 
from  the  dexterity  and  genius  he  evinced  in  inventing  and  engrav- 
ing emamental  devices  on  the  barrels  of  fire-arms.  He  did  not, 
however,  confine  his  ingenuity  to  lhat  particular  empk^ment  ;to 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  but  was  occasioiially  occupied  in' 
making  tods  for  bookbinders  and  for  chasers  of  silver  plate. 
While  he  was  thus  ensfacred  some  of  his  book-binding  punches 
were  noticed  for  their  neatness  and  accuracy  by  Mr.  Watta,  a 
printer  of  eminence^  who  conjectured  conectly  that  he  wan 
capable  of  remedying  the  defects.of  .  the  existing  foundries,  and 
who,  by  engaging  to  support  him,  and  introducing  him  to  the 
leading  typographers  of  the  day,  induced  him  to  underuke  a 
new  one.  < 

Speaking  of  Caslon  Mr.  Nichok  says,  in  his  Literary  Aneo* 
dotes,  '*  In  1720,  the  Society  for  promotmg  Christian  Knovriedge 
deemed  it  expedient  to  print,  for  the  use  of  the  eastern  churchet, 
the  New  Testament  and  Psalter  in  the  Arabic  language.  Mr. 
Caslon  was  fixed  upon  to  cut  the  fount,  in  his  specimens  of  which 
he  distinguished  it  by  the  name  of  "  Enghsh  Arabic."  After  he 
had  finished  the  letters  of  this  fount,  he  cut  the  letlets  of  his  own 
name  in  pica  roman,  and  placed  them  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  thc^ 
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Arabic  specunens.  Hie  name  hein^  seen  by  Mr.  Palmer,  be 

advised  our  artist  to  cut  the  whole  fount  of  pica.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  performance  exceeded  the  letter  of  the 
otiier  fooDiders  of  the  time.  But  Mr.  Palmer,  whose  circiim» 
ttaiiceB  reqiiiied  credit  with  thoae  idhoee  bunnetB  would  have 
been  burl  by  Mr.  Gaakol^a  superior  ezecntioii»  repented  of  the 
adTice  he  bad  given  him,  and  endeaTonred  to  discourage  him  firmn 
any  further  progress.  Mr.  Caslon,  being  justly  disgusted  at  such 
treatment,  applied  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  under  whose  inspection  he  cut, 
.  m  1722,  the  beautiful  fount  of  english  which  was  used  in  printing 
Selden^a  Worits^  and  the  Coptic  types  that  were  made  nse  of  Ibr 
Dr.  Wniuns's  edition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Under  the  fbrlher  encou- 
ragement of  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and  Mr.  Watts,  he 
proceeded  with  vigour  in  his  employment,  and  Mr.  Bowyer  was 
always  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  his  master^  itotn,  whom  he 
had  learnt  his.art."* 

The  cel^rated  Mr.  Bowyer  took.  Mr.  Caslon  to  Jameses 
fimndry.   Caslon,  bc^fbre  that  time,  bad  never  seen  any  part  of 
the  business,  and  being  asked  by  his  friend  if  he  thought  he 
could  cut  punches  for  types,  he  requpstpd  a  Kingle  day  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  then  replied  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  could. 
Upoa  this  answer  BIr.  Bowyer,  Mr«  Bettenham,  and  Mr.  Watts, 
actuated  by  the  most  liberal  seal  for  ih»  typographical  honour  of 
their  ooimtry,  lent  him  fiye  hundred  pounds  to  begin  the  under- 
taking,  and  he  applied  himself  to  it  witli  an  assiduity  and  success 
equal  to  the  liberality  of  his  patrons.    It  is  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  obatades  which  he  encountered  in  the  commencement  of  his 
caieer ;  at  present  the  theory  and  practice  of  letter^unding  aie 
not,  an  in  his  time,  an    art  and  mystery,"**  and  efficient  workmen 
in  erery. branch  are  easily  procured ;  he  had  not  only  to  excel  his 
c^ompetitors  in  his  own  peculiar  branch  of  engraving  the  punches, 
which  to  him  was  probably  the  easiest  part  of  his  task,  but  to 
niae  .an  establishment,  and.  cause  his  plans .  to  be  esecuted  by 
tgnorant  and  unpractised  woikmen.  He  had  also  to  acquire  Ibr 
himelf  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  and  mechanical  branches  of 
the  art,  which  require,  indeed,  little  genius,  but  the  most  minute 
and  painful  attention  to  conduct  successfully.    The  wishes  and 
expectations  of  his  patrons  were  fulfilled  and  exceeded. by  his 
decided  superiority  orer  his  domestic  rivals' and  BataTian  com- 
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petitois;  the  impoitatiaii  of  foreign  types  oeaaed;  his  firants 

were,  in  fact,  in  such  estimation,  ns  to  be  fi^^ventiy,  in  Mr 
turn,  exported  to  the  continent.  Beginning  early  in  life,  attaining 
an  advanced  age,  and  engraving  for  iumBelf,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  completiiig  his  specimeii  on  his  own  plan.  For  -  dearnees  snd 
mMimaty,  for  the  vse-  tt  isdoabtnil 

whether  it  has  been  exceeded  bj  any  subsequent  productiong. 
From  1720  to  1780  few  works  were  printed  with  the  types  of  any 
Other  foundry,  and  the  editions  of  that  interval  will  bear  a  sac- 
eessful  comparison  with  those  of  any  paiiod  prior  or  subsequent 
ibr  typographical  regnkrity  tnd'  general  respectabifity  of  appeal^ 
ance.  He  has  tfince  been  excelled  in  individnal  founts,  but  as  a 
whole  his  foundry  is  still  unrivalled  ;  no  specimen  of  the  present 
day  which  comes  near  to  it  in  extent  and  variety^  equals  it  in 
congrmty  or  appears  so  strongly  the  result  of  one  mind. 

William  Caslon  was  no  less  esteemed  as  a  good  and  worthy 
member  of  society,  than  for  his  eminence  in  his  art.  His  condnd 
to  his  family,  his  friends,  and  hie  workmen,  was  alike  deserving 
of  praise.  The  following  particulars  have  been  detailed  hy  Sb 
John  Hawkins.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  anecdotes  of  so 
distinguished  and  excellent  a  character  haye  not  been  pieserfed. 

Mr.  Caslon  (says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  Hist.  Mns.  t.  127) 
settled  in  Ironmonger  Row,  Old  Street,  and  being  a  great  lover  of 
music  had  frequent  concerts  at  his  house,  which  were  resorted  to 
many  eminent  masters ;  to  these  he  need  to  invite  his  friends, 
and  those  of  his  old  acqnaintance,  the  compttiiions  of  his  yooth^ 
He  afterwards  removed  to  a  large  house  in  Ghiswell  Street,  and 
had  an  organ  in  his  concert  room.  After  that  he  had  stated 
monthly  concerts,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  his  friends,  that 
they  might  walk  home  in  safety,  when  the  performance  was  over, 
yrete  on  that  Thursday  of  the  month  which  was  nearest  tiie  Mk 
modn;  fiom  which  drcomstance  his  guests  were  wont  hnmoar* 
ously  to 'call  themselves  Luna-tics.  In  the  intervals  of  the 
performance  the  guests  refreshed  themselves  at  a  sideboard, 
which  was  amply  furnished ;  and  when  it  was  over,  sitting  down 
to  a  bottle  of  wine  and  adecanter  of  ezcelknt  ale  of  Mr.  Gaslon's 
own  brewing,  they  conctoded  the  evening's  entertainment  with  • 
song  or  two  of  PurcelPs,  sung  to  the  harpsichord,  or  a  few  catches, 
and  about  twelve  retired.^  * 
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Mr.  Cteloii*8  reputetkm  induced  bis  majesty  to  place  him  ia 
the  commission  of  the  peace  tor  Middlesex,  which  office  he  sus- 
tained with  honour  to  himself  and  advantas^e  to  the  community. 
His  eldest  soa  having  attained  a  Buiiable  age  he  took  him  into 
ipaitnenliip,  and  letirad  to  whai  dwn  called  a  oountiy  house, 
at  Bethnal  Gieea»  wheie  he  expired  Jan.  23, 1766,  aged  74. 

His  foundry  was  first  eetabliahed  at  Hehnet  How,  Old  Street, 
it  was  thence  transferred  to  Ironmonger  Row,  and,  ultimauly,  to 
Chiswell  Street,  where  it  is  still  conducted  by  a  great  grandson, 
of  whom  due  mention  will  be  made  in  a  subsequent  page.  William 
Oaskm  -  appeaiB,  among  his  other  "good  qualities,  to  haTe  beeil 
a  great  votaiy  of  Hymen;  he  Tentored  thrice  into  die  nnptid 
noeee,  - hut  his  second  and  third  umons  proved' unproductive/ 
left  two  sons  and  a  daughter  ;  William,  his  elder,  who  succeeded 
him  in  Chiswell  Street,  Thomas,  his  younger,  who  was  an  eminent 
bookseller  in  Stationers'  Court,  whose  name  appears  extensively 
in  the  liUe-pages  of  the  day,  and  Maiy,  who  manned,  in  the  first 
instance,  Mr.  Shewell»  who  was  in-  partnenhip  with  the  first  Mn 
Wlotbread,  when  his  brewery  was  in  an  incipient  state,  and, 
secondly,  Mr.  Hanbey,  an  ironmonger  of  large  fortune.  Mrs. 
Hanbey  has  evinced  her  regard  for  her  father  and  his  descendants 
by  bequeathing  an  adequate  sum  of  money  lor  keeping  in  repair 
ihB  ftmiiy  vault  of  ihe  Caslons,  in  the  ohuroh-yard  of  St.  Luke, 
Middlesex. 

Tlie  second  possessor  of  the  foundry  was  initiated  in  the  whole 
art  by  his  father,  and  its  reputation  while  in  his  hands  suffered  no 
diminution.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Cartlitch,  a  lady  of 
heantf  and  understanding,  by  whom  hi  had  two'itons,  William 
and  Henry.  Dying  widmut  a  wiO,  in  1778,  his  property  beoaaie 
divided  in  equal  proportiana  between  his  widow  and  two  sons, 
hut  the  superintendance  devolved  on  the  elder,  William.  The 
foundry  received  httle  augmentation  in  punches  in  the  period 
between  1778  and  1793,  when  Mr.  Caslon  disposed  of  his  share 
to  hie  mother  and  sister»iiHlaw.  Mr.  Henry  Caslon  who  died  in 
1788,  manied  Miss  Elizabedi  Rowe.*  He  left  one  son,  between 

*  The  fiunOj  of  the  Rowm  it  very  ndent  and  his  produced,  imer  sIIm,  lir 
Tbomas  Komt,  a  dbtingnitbed  smbtandor  sad  knigbt  of  the  gwter,  of  the 
rdgn  of  Eliiabelhi  lir  Hoary  Rows,  lord  mayor  of  Loudon ;  tad  Owea 
Howe,  kM  hooouraUy  cdobialed  tt  one  ef  the  judgct,  eooietimct  ctUcd 
ivgicidet,  of  Ohtrlet  1. 
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irhom^  and  hia  mdaw,  lie  left  his  eheve  of  the  fonndiy.  It  will 
not  ftppeer  eztnundineiy  diat  a  property  bo  di?ided  and  under  the 

management  of  two  ladies,  though  both  superior  and  indeed 
extraordinary  womeu,  should  be  unable  to  maintain  its  ground 
triumphantly  against  the  active  competition  which  had  for  some 
time  existed  against  it.  In  fact,  the  &me  of  the  first  William 
Caakm  was  pecnliaily  diaadTantageovs  to  Mrs.  Casloii»  as  she 
never  conld  be  persuaded  that  any  attempt  to  rival  him  codd 
possibly  be  successful.  In  October  1795  she  was  carried  off  by 
an  apoplectic  fit;  her  testamentary  dispositions  required  the 
interposition  of  the  lord  chancellor,  under  whose  orders  the 
finindry  was  put  up  to  auction  in  March  1799,  and  was  bought 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Gaalon  fo  620/*  Such  was  the  depreciation  of  the 
Caslon  letter-loiindfy,'  of  which  a  third  ahaiejr  in  1792,  sold  for 
3,000/. 

On  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Caslon  the  management  of  the  foundry 
devolved  on  Mrs.  Henry  Caslon,  who,  pooseesing  an  excellent 
nnderstanding,  and  being  aeoonded  by  aervanta  of  zeal  and  ability, 
waa  enabled,  thou^  auifering  aeverdiy  nnder  ill  healdi,  in  a  gieat 
neainire  to  retrieve  its  credit.  Finding  the  renown  of  William 
Caslon  no  longer  efficacious  in  securing  the  sale  of  his  types,  she 
resolved  to  have  new  founts  cut.  She  commenced  the  work  of 
renovation  with  a  new  canon,  double  pica,  and  pica,  having  the 
good  fortnna  to  aecnre  the  services  of  Mr.  John  Isaac  Dnuy,  a 
Teiy  able  engraver, '  ainoe  deceaaed*  '  The  Pica,  an  improre- 
ment  on  the  style'  of  Bodoni,  was  particnlaily  admired,  and 
had  a  most  extensive  sale.  Finding  herself,  however,  from  the 
impaired  state  of  her  health,  which  suffered  from  pulmonary 
attaoks,  nnable  to  auatain  the  exertions  required  in  conducting  so 
eztenaiTe  a  oonoeni»  she  reaolved,  after  the  poicfaaaa  of  the 
foundry,  to  take  aa  an  aotiTe  partner  Bir.  Nathaniel  Calherwoed* 
who  by  his  energy  and  knowledge  of  boaiaeaa  fully  equalled  her 
expectations. 

This  connection  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  improvements  of 
the  foundry,  which  did  not  eeaae  during  the  liTea  of  the  partnen, 
and  their  ezertiona  were  duly  appreciated  and  encouraged  by  the 
printers.  In  1808  the  character  of  the  foundry  may  be  considered 

as  completely  retrieved,  but  the  proprietors  did  not  long  live  to 
enjoy  their  well-merited  success.  In  1799,  Mrs.  Henry  Caslon 
had  married  Mr.  Strong,  a  medical  gentleman,  who  died  in  180(2« 
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Id  the  Spring  of  1808  she  was  afflicted  with  a  serious  renewal  of 
hflrpolnioiuury  attack,  in  conseqiieiice  of  which  she  was  adviBed 
to  try  the  effect  <^  the  air  of  Bristol  Hotwells^  which  piobehly 
protracted  her  life  doring  a  twelTemonth  of  extreme  suffenBg,  but 
could  not  eradicate  the  fatal  disease.  Her  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion under  this  long,  continued,  and  hopeless  infliction,  could  not 
be  surpassed,  and  were  truly  admirable.  Her  sufferings  were 
fcfmiiiated  in  March  ld09»  when  she  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  BiistoL  Hie  worthy  and  active  Mr.  Nathaniel  Catherwood 
did  not  long  surYive  his  associate,  being  seized  with  a  typhus 
fever  which  baffled  the  medical  art :  he  died  on  the  6th  of  June, 
?ery  generally  regretted. 

The  Caalon  foundry  is  still  upheld,  both  in  the  eminence  of  its 
chaiscter  and  in  its  original  name,  by  Mr.  Henry  Caslon,  son  of 
the  hdy  last  mentioned.  Until  the  year  1821  he  was  in  portnei^ 
ship  with  Mr.  John  James  Catherwood,  brother  to  Mr.  Nathaniel, 
the  former  partner  in  the  house.    The  additions  and  varieties 
made  within  these  few  years  to  the  stock  of  tliis  foundry  have 
been  unmense.  Nothing  that  perseverance  in  labour  and  un- 
spsring  expense  could  effect,  either  to  meet  the  fashion  and 
evsnescait  whim  of  the  day,  or  with  the  superior  view  of  perma- 
nent improvement,  has  been  wanted  to  keep  the  concern  up  to  its 
loner-established  eminence;  and  to  enable  it  to  rank  high  among 
the  many  able  competitors  . of  the.  present  age.  The  ancient  stock 
can  never,  be  equalled^the  modem,  never  excelled.  The  part«» 
nerahip  of  Caalon  and  Catherwood  having  been  dissolved  in  1821, 
the  business  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Caslon  alone  until  1822,  when 
he  admitted   into  partnership  Mr.  Martin  William  Livermore, 
who  for  many  years  had  evinced  ample  talent,  indefatigable  zeal, 
and  obliging  attention,  as  active  foreman  and  manager  of  the 
juaehanical  department;  and  every  one  who  had  dealings  with 
the.Qiiflwell  Street  foilndry,  viewed,  with  myself,  the  connection 
with  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  with  a  wish  for  the  success  of  ' 
the  firm  of  Caslon  and  Livermore. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Jackson  (of  whom  see  hereafter),  his 
ibundiy  was  purchased  by  the  third  Wii.liam  Caslon,  grand- 
am  of  the  first  mentioned,  who  had  sold  his  share  of  the 
patsnud  foundry  to  bis  mother  and  sister-in-law,  and  removed 
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to  Finsbury  Square,  whither  he  transferred  Mr.  Jackaons 
materials.  Sometime  afterwards  Mr.  Casloii  removed  them  again 
to  Dorset  Street ;  and  his  house  in  Fihsbtiry  Square  was  oca* 
rerted  hy  the  celebrated  bookseller,  Mr.  Lackington,  into  tiie 
"  Temple  of  the  Muses." 

In  the  liands  of  Mr.  William  Caslon,  Mr.  Jackson's  foundry 
frn<^  rrreatly  enlarged  and  impvcnred,  particularij  by  his  elegant 
collection  of  cast  ornaments,  a  species  of  Qrpograpiiical  decors^ 
tion  which  he  has  the  merit  of  mtrodocing  into  this  country.  He 
is  the  first  letter-founder,  of  modem  times  at  least,  who  was 
honoured  with  the  royal  appointment.  His  specimen  of  1785 
was  very  superior  to  any  thing  that  had  been  before  exhibited  by 
the  Elfish  founders,  and  became  the  pattern  for  that  mode  of  . 
display  of  their  type  which  has  nnee  been  adopted  by  most  of  the 
profession. 

If  his  friends  had  not  yet  the  pleasure  of  occasionally  receiving 
his  lively  salutations — of  enjoying  the  gay,  the  gentlemanhke 
converse  ;  the  whim,  the  anecdote,  and  the  agreeable  bagatelle  of 
Wm.  Caslon,  aforesaid,  I  might  be  induced  td  amphfy  on  these 
points :  but  the  biography  of  contemporaries  is  rather  dehcate 
ground  to  touch  upon ;  and  I  ^erelere  pass  by  with  a  hearty  wish 
that  his  choice  spirit  may  long  continue  buoyant  to  impart  its 
enlivening  sallies.  The  mention,  however,  of  one  thing  must  not 
be  omitted.  Some  years  ago  he  was  deprived  of  sight  by  the 
formation  of  a  cataract  in  eaoh  eye :  still  Ins  musical  eariuniished 
the  faculty  of  distingnidBng  peMons  whom  ha  knew  by  ihm 
voices;  and  his  cheerful  spirits  enabled  him  to  snstain  the 
calamity  with  a  becoming  temper  of  mind.  At  length,  his 
courage  in  undergoing  the  operation  of  couching  three  several 
times  was  rewarded  with  the  perfect  restoration  of  his  sight:  and 
his  friends  again  experience  th^  delight  of  hearing  him  trufy  s^, 
«  Ah! — ^I'm  happy  to  tee  you,  by  — But,  altfioiigh  ever 
ready  with  anecdote  and  Whim  to  enliven,  still  more  to  his  honour 
as  a  man,  may  it  be  added,  that  he  can  at  once  turn  the  cheerful 
smile  into  serious  solicitations  for  the  assistance  of  a  decayed  old 
friend,  his  orphan,  or  his  widow. ' 

In  1807  h^  relin<|uished  business  in  fmt  of  his  son,  the  fourth 
William  Caslom,  who  had  previous  been  in  partnership  with  his 
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father,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  art  of 
typ»-lb«iiidiiig  that  has  taken  place  in  modem  times ;  namely,  the 
piBVoed  matrices  for  laige  types,  which  he,  wiihmit  improprietyi 
deiioiiniiited  Sam-pmreiL  In  1819  Mr.  WdKam  Caslon,  jun., 
disposed  of  his  foundry  to  Messrs.  Blake,  Gamett,  and  Co.,  of 
Sheffield,  whither  the  whole  stock  has  been  removed.  Mr. 
Caalon  lehnquished  his  profession  to  enter  into  a  gae-light 
MDcon  on  the  north  side  of  the  melrapolie,  tnaaferring  to  the 
flieMd  feandem  ench.  a  epecunien  of  type  and  flowers  as  will 
ever  cause  us  printers  to  regret  the  loss  of  such  a  competitor  for 
fame  in  this  difficult  business.  The  premises  in  which  this 
foundry  was  conducted  have  since  been  converted  into  a  printing- 
effice. 

Upon  oomparing  the  books  of  the  tune  of  the  celebcated 

William  Caslon  with  those  of  the  present  day,  it  will  be  seen  * 
that  a  complete  change  in  the  shape  and  style  of  types  has  taken 
place.  His  founts  rarely  occur  in  modem  use,  but  they  have  too 
fieqna^  been  sapeffseded  by  otheia  which  can  claun  no 
eKoelienoe  of  er  theoi.  In  iac|»  the  bookL-pnuting  of  the  present 
day  is  disgraced  by  a  nutore  of  fitt,  lean,  and  betsrogeneone 
tirpes,  which  to  the  eye  of  taste  is  truly  disgusting;  and  it  may 
perhaps, be  said  with  truth  that  a  much  [z;reater  improvement  has 
liheB  place  in  the  printing  of  hand-bills  than  of  books.  A  brief 
aseoont  of  the  Ibrtber  piogMs  of  lettex^^bondhig  w 
to  comfdete  ibe  iofafeet  of  this  sectian. 

The  eccentric  Mr.  Basker\  ille,  of  Birmingham,  about  the  year 
1750,  cat  several  founts  on  a  new  and  fanciful  plan,  which 
although  they  had  noC  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  approbation 
of  the  pmteta,  possessed  oonsidendde  merits  and»  aided  by  bis 
wstOunt  prose  ifotk,  indioated  the  road  to  Ibrtber  improvement, 
where  they  did  not  estabhsh  a  permanent  standard.  He  is 
censured  by  Mores  for  his  printing  and  hot-pressed  paper;  it 
■lust,  however,  we  think,  be  confessed  by  the  candid  obser^eTy 
4hat  had  his  lotter^MUiding  equalled  his  printing,  his  sucoese 
wonU  not  lunre  been  dcrabtlbL  ffis  Ibnndry  was  purebased  (as 
before  said  in  page  313j,  for  a  society  in  Paris,  by  the  celebrated 
M.  de  Beanmarchais,  and  it  still,  I  believe^  remains  at  Paris.*  • 

*  See  more  of  BMkervOIe  ia  p.  310,  mud. 
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In  1764  Messrs.  Fry  and  PiH£  began  their  foundry,*  in  which 
an  iinitetion  of  Baskerville  is  evident.  Their  large  letters  were 
dcicidedly  an  Imptovenieiit*'  The  foimdry  waa  caxtied  oii  for  some 
years  under  the  firm  of  Ey  and  Steele^  but  is  now  Edmund  Pet 

AND  Son.  Their  Specimen  of  1823  has  an  elegant  display  and 
great  variety  f  among  which  are  some  very  pecuhar  founts,  as 
well  as  an  ample  exhibition  of  cast  ornaments.  But  the  pre- 
domifiRQce  of  the  &trfroe  faahioo^  which  ought  to  be  eradicated 
from  erery  type-foundry,  and  left  for  hevretB  in  wood  alonie»  is 
still  apparent  in  this  specimen.  •  '  ^ 

Mrr  Joseph  Jackson.      ^.  * 

Mr.  Thomas  Cottbbell.  ) 

Mr.  Jackson  was  bom  in  Old  Street,  September  4th,  1733,  and 
received  his  education  at  a  school 'in 'that  neighbourhood,  the 

gift  of  a  Mr.  Fuller ;  whence  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Caslon. 
He  was  exceedingly  tractable  in  the  common  branches  of  the 
business ;  and  had  a  great  desire  to  learn  the  method  of  cutting 
the  punches,  which  is,  in  general,  kept  profoundly  secret.  His 
master,  and  his  master^s  father*  constandy  locked  themaelvesin 
ihe  place  where  they  performed  this  part  of  the  art ;  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  liis  objecti  Jackson  bored  a  hole  through  the 
wainscot,  and  was.  thus,  at  different  times,  able  to  watch  them 
through  the  pittcessy  and  to  form'  some  idea  how  the  whole  was 
performed :  and  he  afterwards  'applied  himself  at  every  oppor- 
tunity to  the  finishing  of  a  punch.-  When  he  had  completed  one 
to  his  own  mind  he  presented  it  to  his '  master,  expecting  to  be 
rewarded  for  his  ingenuity :  but  the  premium  he  received  was  a 
severe  blow,  with  a  threat  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Bridewell  if 
he  agvun  made  a  similar  attempt  This  circumstance  being  taken 
in  dudgeon,  his  mother  bought  him  what  tools  were  necessary, 
and  he  improved  himself  at  her  house  whenever  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. He  continued  to  work  for  Mr.  Caslon  after  he  had  served 
his  term  of  apprenticeship,  until  a  quarrel  arose  in  the  foundry 
about  the  price  of  work,  whicb  terminated  in  fovor  of  the  work- 
men, who  had  caused  a  nsnibrial  to  be  sent  to  the  elder  Gaaku^ 

*  This  foundry  is  described  in  Rowe  Moves,  as  Moor's.  Moor  wms  «a 
overseer  who  eonducte^  it  for  the  psrtaoi.  He  wis  originsUy  a  white-siaiA 
of  Birmioghsn. 
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then  a  commissioner  of  the  peace,  and  residing  at  Bethnal  Green. 
Uowerer,  young  Jackson  and  Mr.  Cotterell,  being  supposed  to 
bave  acted  as  ringleaden  in  tbia  aiBair,  were  diacbaiged. 
CSompdled  tfana  to  seek  employment,  they  united  their  slender 
stock  in  a  partnership,  and  went  on  prosperously  till  Jackson's 
mother  dying,  he  entered,  in  1759,  on  board  the  Minerva  frigate 
as  armourer ;  and,  in  May  1761^  he  was  removed  in  the  same 
staation  into  the  Annkra,  where  he  was  somewhat  more  success- 
fid,  hafing  about  40L  of  prize  money  to  receive  at  the  peace  of 
1763.  On  bis  return  to  London,  he  worked  for  some  time  under 
Mr.  Cotterell,  who  was  a  private  in  the  regiment  of  life-guards  ;  a 
iituation  which,  in  those  days,  was  esteemed  very  respectable, 
and  sought  for  by  even  substantial  master-tradesmen.  At  lei^gth^ 
Jackson  was  encouraged  in  a  determiiiation  to  adventure  in 
hniiness  for  himself  by  two  of  his  fellow-workmen,*  who  engaged 
to  allow  him  a  small  pittance  for  subsistence,t  and  to  supply 
money  for  carrying  on  the  trade  for  two  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  canying  this  arrangement  into  effect^  a  small  house  in  CJock 
Isoe  was  taken,  and  Mr.  Jackson  soon  satisfied  his  partners  that 
the  business  would  be  productive  before  the  time  -  promised. 
When  he  had  pursued  his  labours  about  six  months,  Mr.  Bowyer 
accidentally  calling  to  inspect  some  of  his  punches  (for  he  had  no 
specimen)^  approved  of  them  so  much  that  he  promised  to 
empky  him;  adding  My  fitther  was  the  means  of  old  Mr. 
Cialon  riding  in  his  coach,  how  do  you  know  but  I  may  be  the 
means  of  your  doing  the  same?"  A  short  time  after  this  he  put 
out  a  small  specimen  of  one  fount,  which  his  former  young  master 
carried  to  Bethnal  Green  with  an  air  of  contempt.  The  good  old 
jnstioe  treated  itotherwise;  and  desired  his  son to  take  it  home 
and  preserve  it ;  and  whenever  he  went  to  cutting  again,  to  look 
well  at  it." — It  IS  but  justice  to  the  third  William  Caslon  to  add, 
that  he  always  acknowledged  the  abilities  of  Jackson :  and 
though  rivals  in  an  art  which  requires  the  greatest  exertions  of 
ingennity,  they  lived  in  habits  of  reciprocal  friendship.  Business 
rapidly  increasing,  Mr.  Jackson  removed  to  Dorset  Street  for  a 

*  Mr,  Robinioa  and  Mr.  Uicktoa,  who  were  alio  priTstCi  ia  the  l4fe- 
(Mrdi. 

t  Mr.  Jaekioa'i  salary  lor  ooaducliDg  the  bosuMM  under  this  parUienhip« 
UM  68li  8ii  per  aaanak 
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more  capacioiiB  woiluhop.  He  wbs  applied  to  by  the  late  duke 

of  Norfolk  to  make  a  mould  to  cast  a  hollmv  square,  Tdling  the 
duke  that  *'  he  thought  it  practicable,"  his  grace  observed,  that 
he  had  apphed  to  all  the  skilful  mechanics  of  Londoa,  Mr. 
Caekm  not  excepted,  who  deolaied  it  impOBuUe."  Ue  am 
convinced  the  duke  of  his  abilitiea:  for  in  the  course  of  three 
months  he  produced  what  his  grace  had  been  years  in  search  of; 
^d  was  ever  after  held  iu  great  estimation  by  the  duke»  who 
considered  him  the  first  mechauic  in  the  kingdom.  In  1784  he 
married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Pasham,  a  pcinter,  which  mateiially 
assisted  him  in  the  meana  of  carrying  on  bosineis.  In  1790  hb 
foundry  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  his  moulds  and  matrices  much 
damaged.  He  felt  this  calamity  so  severely  as  never  to  recover 
his  health,  or  his  usual  energies  for  business.  The  foundry  was 
rebuilt;  but  the  chief  materisis  above-named  were  not  wholly 
restored  (though  much  had  been  done  towards  it)  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  died  of  a  scarlet  fever,  January  I4tfa»  1792; 
having  survived  his  second  wife  but  a  few  months. 

To  particularize  the  articles  of  his  foundry  which  were  most 
reputed  for  their  eiceUence,  when  all  were  highly  merttoiiona» 
would  be  a  boundless  task.  Let  it  suffice  to  mention^  asmatteis 
of  difficulty  and  curiosity,  the  lacHnmile  types  which  he  cut  for 
the  Doomsdaif'book ;  and  an  Akiandrian  Greeks  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Woide,  upon  which  the  New  Testament  was  printed. 
The  matrices  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  1812  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  puUished  the  Book  of  Psahna; 
and  the  three  volumes  containing  the  Old  Testament  are  now,  by 
the  liberality  of  parliament,  in  the  course  of  completion  under  the 
game  laborious  attention  of  Mr.  Baber,  at  the  press  of  Mr.  Richard 
Taylor*  whose  success  in  executing  the  former  volume  is  the 
beat  pledge  that  this  truly  national  work  will  reflect  h^  credit 
upon  our  profession*  as  wdl  as  upon  the  learned  editor.-— [See 
St/nopsis.^  Another  Alexandrian  Greek,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Kipling,  for  the  University  of  Cambridge — and  a  I^agri, 
directed  by  captain  Kirkpatric^  foe  the  East  India  Company,  aie 
also  to  be  reckoned  among  the  evidences  of  this  artist's  superior 
merits.  It  would  be  culpable  to  omit  some  mention  of  the 
types  which  Mr.  Jackson  cut  for  the  splendid  edition  of  the 
Bible^  published  by  Mr.  Macklin^  which  certainly  exhibited  a 
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fUllHii  gf  the  most  perfiMsi  wpttMtry  to  which  the  art  had  at  that 
tine  aniTed*  Mr.  Figghia  aim  Mm  the  honour  of  having  out 
the  two-fine  english  fount  for  this  work.  Both  are  right ;  but 
some  explanation  is  requisite.  1  have  made  the  necessary 
inquines,  and  believe  the  following  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  rival 
clidna:  the  fiiat  part  of  JdackUn's  Bible  waa  printed  with  a  fount  - 
of  two-line  engliah  which  Mr.  Jaekaon  cut  for  Mr.  Bendey,  about 
the  year  1789.  When  Mr.  Bensley  had  proceeded  aome  way  in 
the  work,  he  wished  to  renew  the  fount :  but  not  choosing  to 
purchase  it  of  the  then  possessor  of  Mr.  Jackson's  matrices,  he 
apphed  to  Mr.  Figgins  to  cut  a  fount  to  correspond  with  that  he 
Ind  begun  upon.  Mr.  Figgina  undertook  the  taak ;  and  the  fount* 
wrbiefa  waa  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  other,  waa  put  into  use  to 
begin  "  Deuteronomy/'  about  the  year  1793.  Mr.  Jackson  was, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  master  of  his  art^  of  which  there  was 
no  branch  wherein  he  could  not  at  least  equal  in  excellence  and 
expedition  the  beat  jouinejrman  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  CoTTBUBLL,  fiom  the  time  he  waa  left  to  himself  by  Mr. 

Jackson,  continued  to  increajse  his  founts  as  low  as  brevier.  But 
he  also  cut  some  founts  of  dimensions  which  till  then  were 
unknown;  and  which  Mr.  Mores  calls  "  proscription,  or  posting 
latter,  of  great  bulk  and  dimension,  aa  high  aa  to  the  measure  of 
12  lineg  of  pieaf*  What  would  diese  foundm  think  of  paUtn  of 
the  present  day,  when  a  single  letter,  is  made  to.  fill  a  whole 
broad-sheet  for  a  lottery-puff? 

Mr.  ViNCBNT  FiGOiNs  was  apprentice  to  Mr.  Jackson.  Ue 
waa  bound  in  1782;  and  served  him  as  apprentice  and  jour* 
neyman  till  hia  death  in  1792,  having,  for  the  three  preceding 
years,  had  the  entire  management  of  the  concern.  Of  this  candi* 
date  for  public  favor  as  a  letter-foimder,  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his 
Anecdotes,  ii,  361,  says,  "  With  an  ample  portion  of  his  kind 
instructor's  reputation*  he  inherits  a  considerable  share  of  his 
talenta  and  industiy ;  and  haa  distmguished  himself  by  the  many 
beautiful  specimens  he  has  produced;  and  particularly  of 
Oriental  types."  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Jackson,  he  failed  in 
succeeding  to  his  foundry  and  materials,  by  not  bidding  more 
than  he  conscientiously  thought  they  were  worth ;  or  than  he 
should  be  enabled  to  pay.  But  his  character  had  long  been 
observed  by  Mr.  John  Nichols,  who,  for  q^any  years,  waa  the 
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intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Jackson.  Under  his  auspices  Mr.  Figging 
was  encouraged  to  rear  a  foundry  for  his  own  name.  Alaige 
order  (two  founts,  great  primer  and  pica,  of  each  2,000 lb.,  efen 
before  he  had  produced  a  single  specimen)  gave  the  yoong 
adventurer  the  best  heart  to  proceed:  neither  did  his  liberal 
patron  sujQTer  him  to  want  the  sinews  of  trade  as  long  as  such 
assistance  was  required.*  The  patronage  also  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Oxford  Uniyersity  pma;  and  the  type  on  which  Mr. 
Bensley  printed  those  two  splendid  works,  Bowyer^s  History  of 
England,  and  Macklia'h  Bible,t  established  Mr.  Figgins  in  all  the 
reputation  he  could  desire ;  and  he  has  never  since  ceased  in  his 
efforts  to  make  this  foundry  one  of  the  most  complete  in  England. 
No  foundry  existing  is  better  stocked  with  matrices  for  those 
extraneous  sorts  which  are  cut  more  with  a  view  to  accomaodar 
tion  than  profit :  such  as,  astronomical,  geometrical,  algebraical, 
physical,  genealogical,  and  arithmetical  sorts :  and  I  feel  it 
particularly  incumbent  on  me  to  add  that,  as  his  specimen  bears 
equal  rank  with  any  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  founts ;  ao 
he  has  strayed  less  into  the  folly  of  fat^fooed,  preposterous 
disproportions,  than  either  Thome,  Fry,  or  Caslon.  I  consider  his 
five-line  pica  german-^text,  a  typographic  curiosity. 

Mr.  Robert  Thorn e. — The  extremely  bold  and  fat  letter, 
now  prevalent  in  job-printing,  owes  its  introduction  principal^  to 
Mr.  Thome,  a  spirited  and  successfol  letter-founder,  recent^ 
deceased.  Mr.  Thome  senred  his  time  under  Mr.  Cotterell  before- 
mentioned.  His  foundry  in  Faiin  Street,  Goswell  Street,  has 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  Thorowgood. 

Mr.  William  Mabtin,  brother  of  Mr.  Robert  Martin,  of 
Birmingham,  who  served  his  time  with  Baskerville,  being  par 
tionized  by  Mr.  Buhner,  of  the  Shakespeare  printing-office,  began, 
about  1790,  a  foundry  in  Duke  Street,  St  James's.  A  decided 
imitation  of  Baskerville  is  visible  in  his  romans  and  italics,  but 

*  It  if  a  daguUv  ooincideBee  that  the  three  eminent  printen,  ineeenife 
proprietors  of  the  same  coneem,  should  be  the  patrons  of  tluee  foaadriM 
which  have  lo  eminently  flourislied :  namdy,  the  fint  Mr.  Bowfor  waa 
patron  of  the  lint  Mr.  Caslon ;  the  second  Mr.  Bowyer,  of  Mr.  Jackion,  ivho 
•enred  hii  apprentioesllip  to  Mr.  Oadon  i  and  Mr.  John  Nlchdli!,  of  Mr. 
Flgglna,  who,  as  Juft  befofe-atatedf  lerred  his  tune  to  Mr*  Jaekson. 

t  See  precadhig  page. 
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his  greeks  and  orientals  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  col- 
kctioiu    His  foundry,  in  1817,  was  united  to  the  Caslon. 
To  complete  the  list  of  London  letter-founders,  we  must  add* 
names  of  Mr.  Barton,  of  Stanhope  Street,  Clare  Market;  of 
Messra.  Pouchbe  and  Jenninos,  Great  Wild  Street,  lincolnV 
liin  Fields;  of  Mr  Austin,  of  Worship  Street;  and  of  Mr. 

« 

Hughes,  a. very  able  engraver,  lately  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Thoine;  and  who  is  commencing  a  foundry  in  Dean  Street, 
Fetter  Lane. 

Mr.  Babton  was  early  initiated  in  mechanical  science  by  Mr. 

Maudsley  the  engineer ;  he  was  formerly  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Harvey,  an  engraver ;  by  whom  his  founts  were  principally  cut. 
Mr  Austin  engraved  the  founts  of  Messrs.  Stevenson^s  iinsuc- 
ceisfal  foundry ;  and  has  since  executed  most  of  those  of  Messrs. 
Wilson,  of  Glasgow ;  and  of  Mr.  Miller,  Edinbu  rgli . 

I  should  probably  be  thought  guilty  of  injustice,  and  certainly 
not  be  emulating  the  impartial  correctness  of  Mores,  were  I  to 
omit  the  names  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Lench,  Heaphy,  Simmons,  and 
Black,  as  separate  and  distinct  London  letter-founders.  I  hare 
also  reason  to  hdiere  that,  some  years  ago,  the  foundry  of  Mac 
Phial,  which  Mores  has  commemorated  by  a  most  humorous 
paracrraph,  was  carried  on  either  by  the  same  individual,  or  a 
descendant ;  but  it  continues  to  be  screened  from  observation  by 
the  same  cloud  which  obscured  it  from  the  curiosity  of  that 
ilhistrious  ^rpographical  historian. 

Messrs.  Bower,  Bacon,  and  Bower  of  Sheffield ;  Messrs.  Blake, 
Gamett,  and  Co.,  of  the  same  place,  who  purchased  the  foundry 
of  Mr.  William  Caslon,  junior;*  and  Mr.  Bessemer  of  Charlton, 
near  Uitchen,  Hertfordshire^  complete  the  list  of  provincial  letter^ 
founders  in  England. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  have  long  ranked  as  eminent 
letter-founders,  having  not  only  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  favour  for 
many  years  in  the  sister  kingdom ;  but  by  the  durable  quality  of 
their  metal— «the  exceUent  finish  of  their  tjrpe — and  the  advan- 
tageous terms  which,  from  the  comparative  cheapness  of  living, 
and  the  low  rate  of  wages  to  journeymen  in  Scotland,  they  have 
been  enabled  to  offeri  most  of  the  priucipai  printers  in  London 

•  Se«p.d63. 
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have  been  induced  to.  supply  themselves  with  a  oonsideiable 
portion  oi  tlieir  chief  woiking  founts  (nm  this  foundry ;  the  letter 
being  delivered  and  the  old  metal  taken  in  return,  without  the 

least  charge  or  expense  on  the  score  of  carriage.  The  necessary 
ni^terials  having  been  kindly  readily  contributed  by  the 
present  Messrs.  Wilson,  the  son  and  giandBon  of  the  worthy 
pfolesBorf  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  give,  as  well  a  portrait*  as  a 
short  memoir*  of  the  Fathbr  of  Scotch  letterrfounders. 

Mr.  Alexander  Wilson  was  bom  at  St.  Andrew's,  in  Fife- 
shire,  in  1714.  Being  designed  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
having  consequently  received  a  liberal  education,  he  left  Scotland 
for  London  in  the  year  1737,  in  order  to  seek  for  employment. 
Soon  after  his  ajnival  in  the  British  metropolis  he  engaged  himself 
with  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  good  character,  who  was  a 
native  of  Fhmce.  He  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  shop,  and  also 
the  care  of  some  of  the  patients,  for  which  services  he  received  a 
small  annual  salary,  besides  his  board  and  lodging  m  the  house. 
After  having  been  in  this  situation  about  twelve  months,  Mr. 
payid  Gregory,  professor  of  mathematics  at  $t.  Andrew's,  being  in 
London,  introduced  him  to  Dr.  Charles  Stewart,  physician  to  hii 
grace,  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyle,  then  lord  Isla.  Dr.  Stewart 
received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
making  him  known  to  lord  Isla,  who  was  pleased  very  soon  to 
bestow  upon  him  marks  of  his  attention  and  favour,  in  his 
interviews  with  this  nobleman  Mr.  Wilfon  had  his  curiosity  much 
gratified  by  the  ▼aluable  astronomical  and  physical  appamtus  of 
his  lordship,  to  which  he  had  occasionally  access.  Mr.  Wilson, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  able  to  contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
amusements  of  hii  patron,  by  constructing  for  him,  and  certain  of 
his  friends,  thermometers  of  different  kinds,  with  more  perfection 
and  elegance  than  had  at  that  time  been  common  in  London. 
Neatly  eighteen  months  elapsed  in  this  way,  during  which  time  he 
conciliated  tlie  esteem  of  his  employer  by  a  faithful  discharge  of 
whatever  business  was  committed  to  his  care  :  and  in  return  for 
his  assiduities  he  was  permitted,  whenever  his  attendance  on  the 
shop  or  patients  could  be  conveniently  dispensed  with,  opportuni* 
ties  <^  keeping  up  his  connections  with  persons  of  a  philoaophicsl 
turn  of  mind.  Mr.  Wilson  has  often  been  heard  to  speak  with 
satisfaction  of  this  period  of  servitude,  and  to  express  his  content- 
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jMBt  at  the  k>t  which  had  then  lallen  to  him ;  and  throughout  his 

whole  lite  he  was  particularly  distinguished  for  a  iike  serenity  of 
temper  and  felicity  of  disposition. 

While  he  was  thus  pmiiig  his  time  in  a  manner  which  he  con- 
aidend  oomfortahle  for  one  at  hia  fint  cntniioe  upon  the  world*  a 
dienmatanee  acddenteliy  ooemrad  which  gave  a  new  diieotion  to 
his  genius,  and  which,  in.the  end»  led  to  an  entire  diange  of  hit 
profession.  This  was  a  chance  visit  made  one  day  to  a  letter- 
foundry  with  a  friend  who  wanted  to  purchase  some  printing- 
^rpea.  Having  seen  the  implementB  and  common  opevatione  of  the 
woifcmen  usually  shown  to  atnagm,  he  wea  much  capttrated  b j 
the  eariooa  contrvranoea  made  uee  of  in  pmeouting  that  art. 
Shortly  afterwards,  when  lefleeting  upon  what  had  been  shown 
him  in  the  letter-foundry,  lie  was  led  to  imagine  that  a  certain 
great  improvement  in  the  process  might  be  ejected ;  and  of  a  kind, 
too,  thaty  if  successfully  accompliihed»  promised  to  reward  the 
inventor  with  oonsideraUe  emoliunsnt.  He  piesently  impartsd  his 
ideas  upon  the  snhjeet  to  a  irieod  named  Bain,  who  had  also  come 
from  St.  Andrew's ;  and  who  possessed  a  considerable  share  of 
ingenuity,  constancy,  and  enterprize.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  the  resolution  of  both  these  young  adventurers  to  relinquish, 
aa  aoaa  as  it  could  be  done  wHh  piopriety,  all  other  pursuits,  and 
to  unite  their  fiertions  in  proeecutuig  the  business  of  letter* 
fMmdtng  aceoiding  to  the  fdan  which  had  been  contemplated  with 
a  view  to  improvements.  Afler  some  further  deUberation  Mr. 
Wilson  waited  upon  his  patron,  lord  Isla,  to  whom  he  communicated 
hia  views,  and  the  design  of  embarking  in  this  new  scheme  ;  and 
derived  much  satis£iction  firam  his  lordship's  entire  approbation 
and  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

Mr.  Wtbon  and  Mr.  Bein  then  beesme  partners  in  the  project  ( 
and,  having  taken  convenient  apartments,  applied  with  great  assi- 
duity to  the  different  preparatory  steps  of  the  business.  At  an 
early  stage  they  had  proots  of  dithculties  to  an  extent  which  had 
aot  been  anticipated ;  and  which»  had  their  magnitude  been  forar 
oeen,  would  probably  have  altogether  deterred  them  finm  their 
mttempt  But  although  they  found  their  task  grow  mote  and 
ruore  arduous  as  their  experience  improved,  it  may  yet  be  men- 
tioned, as  a  tact  which  bespeaks  sin^z^ular  probity  of  mind,  that 
they  never  onoe  attempted  to  gain  any  insight  whatever  through 
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the  means  of  workmen  employed  in  any  of  the  London  fotmdiies, 

some  of  whom  they  understood  could  have  proved  of  considerable 
service  to  them.  During  their.' experiments  they  found  their 
leaktencein  London  attended  with  an  unaToidable  eifMoae,  which 
they  peioeived  conkl  not  be  mAch kmger  mippoited  wtthoot 
tunung  their  industry  to  some  aocont  by  opening  a  foundry,  and 
bringing  their  productions  to  market.  Urider  these  circumatances 
they  determined  upon  returning  to  Mr.  Wikon  s  native  city  to 
bring  their  experiments  to  a  finish ;  and  whither  without  loss  of 
time  they  rapaiiedy  continuing  to  prosecute  Jtheir  objects  si  ajnuoh 
leas  expense,  and  much  bettec  circuouttaiiced  as  to  conienieiioe.  r 
•  Thus,  Mr.  WflsoB,  after  as  absence  of  Htde  more  than  two  years^ 
found  himself  asrain  among  his  friends  at  St.  Andrew''s  :  and  it  will 
be  no  great  reflection  upon  his  ingemiity  to  mention  that  the 
flcheme  cf  inq^irovenient  . which  origmally  dtermined  him  and  his 
partner  to  atiempt  letteMbunding,  became^'at  length,  every  day 
less  hopefol,  until  it  finally  baffled  idl  ihehr  endeavours. 

They,  however,  having  thus  engaged  in  a  new  business,  and 
having  acquired  some  little  experience  in  the  art  (in  spite  of  their 
unsucoessftti  efibrt  in  the  accompfishmeht  of  their  first  plan),  went 
on  with  a  delue  of 'estsMiqlung  letter-founding  in  Soodand;  and, 
relinqutslMiig^altogodier  theideaof  going  upon  tiie  new  invention, 
they  set  about  to  pursue  the  oidiiiary  mode  of  preparing  the  types. 
In  their  attempt  to  prosecute  this  speculation,  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  more' sure,  though  still  in  a  difficult  track,  and  in  which 
they  had  no  guide  whatever  but  theur  own  talent  of  inventioik  and 
mechanical  ability :  and  it  was  by  the  aid  of  these  that  they  carried 
things  forward  until,  at  length,  they  were  enabled  to  cast  a  few 
founts  of  Roman  and  Italic  characters;  after  which  they  hired 
some  workmen  whom  they  instructed  in  the  necessary  operations ; 
and  at  last  q^eoied  their  in&nt  letter-£9undiy  at  St  Andiew'a,  in 
the  year  1742. 

Most  of  the  printers  in  Scotland  then  resided  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow ;  and  their  great  distance  from  the  London  letter- 
foundries  having  subjected  them  to  great  inconveniences,  they 
had  an  interest  in  encouraging  the  manufiMStuiing  of  types 
btonght  so  immediately  within  theur  reach.  The  libml  bfdern  of 
thiev  typographical  countirymen  soon  showed  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Bain  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  regular  business,  the  profits  of 
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which  satisfied  their  moderate  views  ;  nnd  under  s^ich  encourage- 

I 

ment  they  coatinued  their  exertions  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
nipply  a  gfeaeter  vanety  of  fountB.  Thus  employed,  they  had 
fifed  at  St  Andrew^B  aboit  two  yean,  when  the  mcieaamg 
demand  ibr  their  types,  and  the  prospect  of  extending  their  sales 

to  Ireland  and  iS'orth  America,  induced  them,  in  1744,  to  remove 
to  Ca  M  L  A  c  II I a  small  village,  about  a  mile  eastward  of  the  city 
of  Glasgow. 

The  immediate  co-partnenhip  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Bain  eontinned  fiiom  their  first  outset  in  slten^tihg  lettei«4biiiid- 
ing,  as  before  deseribed,  until  the  Antnmn  of  1747,  when  it  was 

resolved  that,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  exteixl  their  connexions 
in  Ireland,  one  of  the  partners  should  setUe-at  Dublin.  Another 
change  of  the  place  of  residence  was  thns,-.  on  the  part  of  one  of 
them,  rendered  neoedsary  to  cany  their  pnrpoae' into  efi^t;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  cast  of  a  die  should  determine  which  of  the 
two  dioidd  remore.  The  chance  having  been  put  to  the  issue,  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Wilson  still  to  remain  in  Scotland.  About 
two  years  after  this  separation  the  partnership  was  totally  dis- 
•olved  by  mutual  consent,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  although  strongly 
■elicited  to  settle  ebcwheie,  preferred  his  situation  in  the  West 
of  Sootland  to  any  other  which  presented  itself. 

During  his  residence  at  Camlachie  he  had  contracted  habits  of 
intimacy  and  friendship  with  some  of  the  most  respectable  inha- 
bitants and  eminent  characters  in  that  quarter,  among  whom  may 
be  particularly  reckoned  the  professors  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  Messrs.  Robert  and  Andrew  FouUs,  the  uniTCfstty 
printers.  The  growing  reputation  of  the*  UniTcrsity  Press,  con- 
ducted by  these  latter  gentlemen,  afforded  more  and  more  scope 
to  Mr.  Wilson  to  exercise  his  abilities  in  supplying  their  types  ; 
and  being  now  left  entirely  to  follow  his  own  judgment  and  taste, 
las  talents  as  an  artist  in  the  line  to  which  he  had  become  devoted, 
became  every  year  more  conspicuous.  When  the  design  was 
Ibrmed,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  U^versity,  together  with  the 
Messrs.  Foulis,  to  print  splendid  editions  of  the  Greek  classics, 
Mr.  Wilson,  with  great  alacrity,  undertook  to  execute  new  types, 
after  a  model  highly  improved.  This  he  accomplished,  at  an 
expense  of  time  aiid  labour  which  could  not  be  recompensed  by 
any  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  iypes  themaelTes:  Such 
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disinterested  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  University  Press  was,  how* 
ewer,  upon  this  ocoasioa,  so  well  understood  as  to  induce  the 
UniTeraity,  in  the  prefiM^e  to  the  folio  Homer,  to  mention  Mr. 
Wikon  in  terau  m  hoDoanUe  to  him  as  they  had  been  jvaAf 

In  1760  Mr.  Wilson  was  honoured  with  the  appointment  of 
the  practical  astronomy  professorship  in  the  University  of  Glas* 
gow ;  about  two  years  after  which  the  foundry  was  removed  into 
the  mora  immediate  vioinHj  of  the  college.  Ailer  iSke  appoim- 
aent  of  Mr*  W.  to  the  aatnmomioal  chair»  the  further  enlai^ 
ment  and  im])rovement  of  the  foundry  devolved  upon  his  two 
eldest  sons,  and  he  lived  to  witness  its  rise^  under  their  manage- 
ment, to  the  highest  leputatkm. 

It  is  but  juBtioe  to.  add  that  tiie  Qlaagov  foundry  of  Means; 
Wilson  has  kept  fuU  pice  with  every  real  improvement  of  the 
London  foundries  ;  indeed,  so  closely  has  this  rivalry  been  con- 
tested, that  some  of  their  founts  have  even  served,  in  their  turn, 
as  models  for  imitation,  it  has,  however,  of  late,  experienced  a 
foimidable  rival  in 

Mr.  MiLLAB,  of  Edinburgh,  type-founder  to  hia  majesty  for 
Scotland,  whose  letter  so  much  resembles  that  of  Messrs.  Wilson 
as  to  require  minute  inspection  to  disting:uish  the  one  from  the 
Other.  The  success  of  Mr.  Millar  has,  in  its  tum»  raised  him  a 
competitor  in  the  pefaon  of 

Mr«  Mattebwson,  who  has  commenced  a  foundry  at  Bdin* 
buigh. 


Properties  atid  Shapes  of  Ti^pes, 

In  the  early  ages  of  printing,  the  uniform  character  used  was 
an  imitation  of  the  old  Got/iic,  or  German,  from  which  our  old 
English,  or  Black,  was  afterwards  formed,— a  character  which  is 
now  obsolete  in  the  weat  of  Europe,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
lepHnting  old  works  in  fteHiimile,  or  for  increasing  variety  in  the 
display  of  titles,  placards,  8cc.  but  it  attO  'merits  our  veneretioa 
when  preserved  pure  from  fanciful  and  ridiculous  distortions,  as 
the  character  in  which  our  immortal  Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
Faques,  tec.  &c  first  exercised  the  art.  In  Gennuiy;  and  the 
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stales  and  kingdoms  which  he  round  the  Baltic,  works  for  ordinary 
«M  m  Btill  printed  in  type  of  this  description,  or  whicli  we  call 
Oennan  text.  The  Printei^s  Manual/'  printed  at  Leipeic  in 
1791,  is  in  this  type ;  liaying  Roman  for  qnotattont,  ItaUe  for 
names — a  lar«^or  face  on  the  same  body  of  German,  and  some- 
times that  laii^er  size  hair-spaced  in  even  the  lower-case  letters, 
except  where  the  double  letters  occur,  thus,  S  c  h  o  i  e  r,  for  par^ 
ticukr  passages:  but  even  in  those  natbns  many  works  are 
printed  in  thehr  own  language  widi  loman  letters.  The  probable 
nason  why  the  Germans,  and  those  who  patronice  the  Gothie 
characters,  have  not  altogether  rejected  them  for  the  roman,  may 
have  been  owing;  to  their  apprehensions  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
primitive  printers,  who  su£feied  greatly  in  their  attempt,  fipom  the 
dishke  the  learned  then  riiowed  to  works  which  had  been  printed 
in  that  chaiacter,  and  were  compdOed  to  return  to  their  old  mode 
of  mn^  the  gothie.  The  same  reason  may  be  assigned  why  the 
Dutch  still  adhere  to  the  black  letter,  in  printing  their  books  of 
deTotion  and  religious  treatises,  while  they  make  use  of  the  roman 
in  their  curious  and  learned  worki* 

In  1466  a  work  called  iactaatius's  Instttutes''  was  printed 
in  MiotmUerio  StMieem  StMUteo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  a 
kind  of 'semi-gothic  of  great  elegance,  approaching  towards  the 
subsequent  improvement  ;*  but  who  the  printer  was  is  unknown. 

In  1467  the  Italian  printers  cast  Greek,  types ;  and,  in  1480, 
die  Hebrew  character  was  caat  in  types  at  Saecino,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mflan.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centUfy  the 
Vatican  and  Paris  printers  introduced  the  Syriac,  Arabian,  Per- 
sian, Anntuian,  Coj)tic  or  Egyptian  characters,  which,  with 
Chinese,  Indian,  and  several  other  Oriental  types,  have  been 
improved  and  published  by  the  printers  in  London. 

In  1467,  the  first  printers  who  settled  at  Rome«  Conrad 
Sweynheim  and  Arnold  Pannartz,t  printed  an  edition  of  Cicero's 

•  Nichols,  OriK.  101,  SiC. 

+  They  were  Geriimns,  and  like  many  of  I  S  of  the  pre^ient  day,  appear  to 
have  iirinted  much  more  tlum  thov  could  find  piirchaser:<  for.  After  having 
print*  (|,  in  six  or  seven  years  at  most,  a  great  numher  of  very  beautiful  and 
correct  clitions,  these  infifenious  printers  were  reduced  to  the  most  nece«9itoui 
circumstances.  Their  learned  patron,  the  bishop  of  Aleria,  who  was  the 
»uthor  of  a  beautiful  edition  of  Aulus  Gellias,  which  they  printed  in  1169, 
pretenied  a  petitioB  to  Pope  JSextat  IV.  in  1471»  ia  behalf  of  "  IbflM  wortby  • 
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EpistolaB  Familiarea"  in  a  type  which  they  call  Roman,  in 
honour  of  that  city,  and  established  that  kind  of  ty^,  which, 
aHhoiigh  toiBe^hat  altered,  by  subaeqneikt  improremeiit,  in  madie- 
matical  symmetry*  ia  the  Roman  of  the  present  day.   Hie  paper 

and  types  of  Sweynheiiu  and  i^iiiiiutriz  are  both  excellent.  The 
great  singularity  of  the  latter  was,  that  they  did  not  place  the 
dot  or  tittle  over  the  i ;  and  at  the  end  of  words  they  put  the 
long  8. 

The  Oermans  and  their  confederates  differ  from  ns  in  callii^ 

those  letters  Anliqua,  which  we,  as  well  as  the  French,  and  other 
nations,  term  Roman;  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  distinction 
can  be  of  small  importance,  further  than  it  might  prove  a  desire 
in  the  Germans  to  derive  the  andent  Romans  of  the  Hkerit  of 
fbrming  those  letters. 

That  good  Roman  makes  the  best  figure  in  a  specimen  of  typo- 
graphy, cannot  be  disputed  ;  and  this  bu|>eriority  is  rrreatly  im- 
proved by  the  founders  of  the  present  day.  A  printer,  in  his 
chflioe  of  type,  should  not  only  attend  to  the  cat  of  the  letter, 
but  also  observe  that  its  shape  be  perliBctly  proportionate,  and  that 
it  Imei  or  ranges  with  accuracy.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Momn  says 
"  that  the  Roman  letters  were  originally  intended  to  be  made  to 
consist  of  circles,  arcs  of  circles,  and  straight  lines ;  and  that, 
therefore,  those  letters  that  have  these  figures  either  entire  or  else 
properly  mizt,  so  as  tlie  coarse  and  progress  of  the  pen  nuLj  best 
admit,  may  deserve  the  name  of  true  shape." 
'   By  attending  to  the  above  mathematical  rules,  the  letter-cutttr 

sad  Induitilmii  printeis,"  la  which  he  repreaeata  their  greet  merit  and  misefy 
hi  the  most  pathetic  terms,  aad  dechues  their  readfaiaw  .to  part  wkh  thdr 
ivhole  stocfc'for  subsbteaee.  We  weie  the  Hcst  of  the  QersMas,'!  «r.<hey, 
"who  introduced  this  sft,  with  vtat  Isbovr  sad  cost,  into  your holinces'f 
tevritorisi,  and  eoeoani^,  by  our  egmple,  other  piinten  to  do  the  nm. 
If  yon  peruse  the  catslogue  of  the  worics  printed  by  us,  you  iriU  sdnire  how 
sod  where  we  could  procure  a  sufficicat  qusntlty  of  psper,  or  eiea  ngi,  ftr 
sndi  a  aumber  of  volumes.  The  totsl  of  these  .books  amounts  to  18;47&i  > 
prodigious  heap,  and  inlolersble  to  us,  your  holiness's  priaten,  by  nsson  of 
those  unsold.  .  We  ore  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  great  espease  of  house- 
keeping  for  want  of  buyers,  of  which  there  caanot  be  a  more  flsgnat  proof 
than  that  oar  house,  tiiough  o^berwiee  spadous  eooughi  is  lull  of  fuire- 
books,  but  void  of  every  necessary  of  life's—This  is  probably  the  list 
mentioB  we  can  find  of  frnMsaftt :  but,  ahtt  I  the  quirMtock  of  18M  isveiy 
'   much  akhi  to  that  of  three  centuries  a^id  a  half  ehiee. 
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may  produce  Roman  charactere  of  such  barmony,  grace,  and 
symmetry,  as  will  please  the  eye  in  reading,  and,  by  having  their 
fine  stiokes  and  swells  blended  together  in  due  proportion*  will 
excite  admiration  in  thoie  wbo  may  take  the  pains  of  c<miparing 
llie  Bmaller  with  the  larger-eiied  letten.* 

It  is  eqnaOy  important  that  the  types  should  have  a  deep  face» 
which  will  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the  punches,  and  their 
hollows  being  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  respective  letters, 
and  likewise  that  the  punches  he  sunk  deep  into  the  matrices ;  for 
dMNild  there  be  a  delect  in  this  respect,  the  type  will  prove  nn*  > 
piofitaMe  to  the  purebaser.  Some  lettere  are  more  liable  to  lose 
tiieir  appearance  than  others,  from  containing  finer  strokes,  or 
irom  their  being  more  generally  used,  as  the  a,  e,  t,  &c.  or  the 
kemed  letters,  as  f,  j,  8cc.  The  necessity  (^re-casting  such  sorts 
But  be  obvious,  for  by  so  doing  a  fount  may  be  continued 
serviceable,  where  it  was  thought  to  be  generally  defective,  wheo^ 
in  fact,  the  blemish  rested  solely  with  those  particular  sorts. 

•  The  above  opinion  of  Moxon,  wth  the  para^ph  which  is  added  to  it, 
as  in  Mr.  Stower's  jyrrammar,  are  nut  here  inserted  with  quite  an  aasentive  opi- 
nion.   Ahhou^'h  every  praise  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Moxon,  aii  well 
&3  to  his  mathematieal  and  mechanical  abilities, — although  I  am  quite  ready 
to  f^nt  that  "  tine  strokes  and  swells  blended  tofi^ether  in  due  proportion, 
excite  admiration/'  yet  am  I  not  quite  so  ready  to  allow  tliat  "harmony, 
grace  ami  symmetry,"  are  the  result  of  Moxon's  application  of  mathematics 
to  letter-making,  as  attempted  in  his  Regulat  Trium  Ordinum  lAterarum 
Typugrnphicarum.    That  "  Roman  letters,"  as  the  extract  says,  "  are  made 
to  consist  of  circles,  arcji  of  circles,  and  straight  lines,"  is,  indeed,  very 
true;  and  so  far  they  may  be  denominated  mathematical  combinations;  and 
also,  these  self-same  curves  and  straight  lines  serve  to  make  up  Roman 
letters,  the  Italics  and  the  Blacks,  and  supply  the  elements  of  every  letter 
of  every  variety,  however  outre;  and,  in  short,  that  every  formation  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  utifly  and  the  beautiful  throughout  art  and  nature, 
is  thus  far  mat/icmaticalii/  composed.     But  it  would  be  the  greatest  of 
absurdities  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  all  things  which  partake  of  curvet 
and  straight  lines  will  snbmit  to  analysis,  and  be  thus  reducible  to  mathe- 
matical  rules  of  formation.   The  perfection  of  beauty  ia  letten,  like  the 
perfection  of  beauty  in  features,  muit  dqpend,  then,  on  the  vell-pro- 
portioaed  adaptation  of  all  the  parte  to  one  another,  so  as  to  satisfy^ 
when  presented  as  a  wholes  the  eye  that  has  been  accustomed  to  compare 
the  beautiful  with  the  mere  beautiful,  until  ideas  of  the  truly  tasteful, 
upon  whioh  the  joflgnient  mait  be  founded,  bsve  undeigoae  a  thorough 
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The  quality  of  th^  metal  of  whieh  type  is  compoeed  demandB  of 

the  printer  particular  attention.     This  is,  however,  dependant 
entirely  upon  the  discretion  of  the  founders,  and  a  considerable 
differenoe  |»evails  among  them,  often  to  the  detiiment  of  the 
printer,  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  great  iraportanoe  that  him  type 
should  repay  hhn  ample  interest  for  its  immense  ezpenae.  Some 
of  the  best  judges  in  our  profession  hare  been  of  opiinon  dnt 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  intt  l  est  of  the  printer,  in  this 
respect,  by  the  letter-ibunders  in  Scotland,  than  has  been  done 
by  those  of  the  metropolis ;  and  I  camiot  help  partially  joining  m 
the  opimon,  aUhongh  I  thank  other  -canses  contribute  to  the 
greater  durability  of  the  Scotdi  founts  than  what  merely  beloi^ 
to  the  quality  (that  is,  greater  hardness  united  with  toughness)  of 
the  metal.   The  founders  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  have  adhered. 
In  the  cutting  of  their  type,  to  the  mode  practised  by  the  eariier 
airtists,  in  considering  a  due  strength  of  footing,  as  necessaiy  to 
be  given  to  the  ceriphs.   When  the  London  founders  introduced 
the  extreme  of  sharp  lines  at  the  bottom  of  their  type,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  French,  their  finely-printed  Latin  specimens  exhibited 
a  beautifully  regular  appearance,  or  linings  like  an  exceedingly  fine 
rule  along  the  line  of  type ;  and  the  founts,  when  first  put  into 
use,  for  fine  work,  had  a  good  effisct;  but  the  beauty  soon 
yanished.   A  little  wear  broke  off  the  finer  parts,  and  the  letter 
exhibited  nothing  but  its  stronger  stems  standing;  on  stumps  in 
lieu  of  feet.    In  order  to  give  some  exemplification  of  this  differ- 
ence, let  me  exhibit  two  letters  upon  a  large  scale  of  both 
fashions 

H  H 

In  the  one  will  be  seen  a  strength  gradually  decreasing  that  would 

prevent  any  part  but  tlie  finest  extremity  from  breaking  oft  :  iu  die 
other  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  whole  of  the  fine  stroke  from 
going  at  once  by  the  least  pressure  or  wear ;  and  their  liability  to 
be  thus  injured  has  been  increased  by  the  fine  lines  being  made 
as  perpendicular  as  possible  for  some  depth,  instead  of  being 
slanted  off  to  a  broader  base,  and  thus  made  more  secure  again&t 
the  resistance  of  pressure. 
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We  than  lefer  agtio  to  Mr,  Moxoiis  who  has  partieulamed  lha 
qwantity  of  each  aort  of  metal  he  made  use  of  in  his  compositioii 

for  type.  "  For  28 lbs.  of  [type]  metal,  it  required  26 lbs.  of  le^d, 
mixed  with  3  lbs.  of  iron  and  antimony  melted  toprether." 

In  Germany,  steel,  iron,  copper*  brass,  tin,  and  lead,  are  incor- 
poiaifid  with  each  other  by  means  of  antimony ;  and  the  quality 
of  this  metal  is  such,  if  propeily  prepated,  that  it  will  not  bendi 
hut  bleak  like  glass ;  it  is  harder  than  tin  and  lead,  something 
8ofter  than  copper,  and  melts  sooner  than  lead.  How  the  metal 
IS  prepared  in  Holland  is  not  precisely  known  ;  but  there  is  suffi- 
cient reason  to  suppose  that  it  differs  from  both  the  German  and 
the  English. 

In  the  choice  of  as  before-mentioned,  attention  should  ht 
fiaid  to  its  ranging,  or  standing  even  in  line,  as  perfection,  in  this 

particular,  will  generally  take  off  the  effect  of  an  ill-shaped  face  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  defects  is  the 
most  unpleasant  to  the  eye.  The  letters  should  also  stand 
parallel ;  that  is,  they  must  neither  get  in  nor  drive-  out  at  the 
liead  or  foot ;  a  fault  which  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated,  and 
ie  not  fo  be  remedied  but  by  re-dressing  [Qo.  re-casting?]  the 
whole  fount.  Each  letter  slioiild  bear  its  due  proportion,  as  to 
thickness;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  fount  will  be  cast  so 
unequal  that  some  of  the  letters  appear  wiUi  a  full  fitce,  and  others 
with  a  thin  one. 

In  ordering  a  fount  of  letter,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  nick 
be  made  to  vary  firom  that  of  any  other  fount  of  the  same  body 
in  the  same  house  ;  and  also  to  have  the  nick  of  considerable  depth, 
na  advantageous  to  the  compositor,  from  its  more  readily  catching 
the  eye  than  a  shallow  one,  and,  conaequjently,  greatiy  assisting 
liim  in  the  business  of  composing. 


Of'JiaUc  Letter. 

Italic  letters  owe  tiieir  invention  to  Aldus  Manutius,  by  birth  a 
Btfoian,  and  who,  in  the  year  1490,  erected  a  printing-office  in 
Venice,  where  he  introduced  the  Roman  types  of  a  neater  cut, 
and  invented  that  beautiful  letter  which  wc  and  most  of  the 
nations  in  £uiope  know  by  the  name  of  Italic,  though  some 
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Gemiaii  writers  and  their  Momen  bave  attempted  to  call  it  the 
atrdve,  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  its  original  descent.  Aldus 

invented  this  sort  of  letter  in  order  to  accomplish  the  design  he 
had  conceived  of  executing  a  collection  of  all  the  best  works  in  a 
smaller  f<xm  (in  8yo.)  than  was  at  that  time  in  use,  the  first  idea 
of  which,  we  are  assured,  was  given  to  him  by  P^traich's  writing; 
and  be  employed  Francisco  di  Bologna,  an  able  engraver,  wbo  bad 
engraven  all  the  other  characters  of  his  printin^x-ofBce,  to  execute 
this,  for  sometime  called,  after  the  name  of  its  imentor,  A idine; 
Aldus  obtained  several  privileges  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this 
Itahc  type  Irom  the  senate  of  Venice,  as  well  as  the  pontifiy 
Alexander  VI,  Fabins  II,  and  Leo  Xw^See  Home,  242 :  see*  abo^ 
further  notice  of  Aldus  in  note  to  poem,  p.  301. 

Italic  was  originally  desired  to  distinguish  such  parts  of  a 
book  as  might  be  said  not  strictly  to  belong  to  the  body  of  the 
work,  as  prefaces,  introdiictions»  extracts,  annotations,  &c.  all  of 
which  it  was  the  custom  ibimerly  to  print  in  Italics,  so  that  at 
least  two-fifths  of  a  work  appeared  in  that  character. 

In  the  present  age  it  is  used  more  sparingly,  the  necessity  beinn; 
supplied  by  the  more  elegant  mode  of  introducing  extracts  witiun 
inverted  commas^  and  poetry  and  annotations  in  a  smaller-sind 
type.  It  is  of  service  often  in  the  displaying  a  title-page,  or 
distinguishing  the  bead  or  subjectHnatter  of  a  chapter  from  the 
chapter  itself ;  but  it  is  mostly  used  in  speUing-books,  grammars, 
dictionaries,  &c.  to  distinguish  more  readily  to  the  learner  the 
different  languages  or  parts  of  speech. 

It  is  greaUy  to  be  vrished  that  the  use  of  Italic  could  be 
governed  by  some  rules.  And  here  may  we  be  allowed  to  recom- 
mend to  those  authors,  who  appear  so  solicitous,  by  their  frequent 
introduction  of  ItaUc,  that  the  beauty  and  essence  of  their  writings 
should  not  be  lost,  to  trust  a  little  more  to  the  discernment  and 
understanding  of  their  readers.  Blair,  in  his  Belles  Lettrest 
jusUy  observes,  that  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a  book  vrith  Italic 
characters,  is  just  the  same  vrith  using  no  such  distinction  at  all. 
It  also  very  materially  retards  the  progress  of  the  compositor, 
who  has  the  trouble  of  repeatedly  moving  from  one  casetoanoth^ 

Not  only  does  Italic  confuse  the  reader,  but  it  destroys,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  beauty  of  printing,  because  the  bold  hoe  of  the 
Roman  sufiTers  by  being  contrasted  with  the  fine  strokes  of  the 
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Italic ;  thai  symmetiy  is  destroyed  which  it  is  so  neeessary  and 
desirable  to  preserre,  the  position  of  the  Roman  being  perpendi* 
colar,  and  that  of  the  ItaHc,  oblique.   Nor  can  we  discover  for 

what  purpose  it  was  at  first  intaroduced  into  the  body  of  a  work,  in 
names  of  persons,  places,  dates,  &c.  unless  that  might  have 
been  thought  an  elegance,  which  the  better  judgment  of  the  18th 
eentoiy,  considers  otherwise.*  A  comparison  of  the  agreeable 
appearance  of  a  page  in  which  no  Italic  words  are  seen 
strapr^ling,  with  one  in  which  the  pleasing  regularity  of  the 
Roman  print  is  liere  and  there  broken  in  upon  by  the  intrusions 
of  a  discordant  type,  will  be  at  once  sufficient  to  persuade 
authors  to  dispense,  as  far  as  possible^  with  the  custom  of 
mingling  Italic  with  Roman  in  their  works,  especially  when  it  is 
denrable  to  have  the  print,  as  perfectly  as  may  be,  hannonize. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  we  enter 
our  protest  against  the  necessity  of  Italic  in  every  instance  ;  its 
utility  must  be  allowed  in  critical  and  satirical  works,  &c.  where 
the  sense  requires  a  distinguishing  mark  on  a  particular  woid  or 

*  To  ffin  sa  hwlsnee  of  tlis  ridioiloBS  degree  of  preddoa  to  wfaidi  this 
was  esnied  (ai  alto  the  equally  abeoid  fiuluon  of  using  a  capitsl  to  mry  woid 
wUchooaMpoeriblybedeeinedaaalMtBiitlve)  a  qneatioB  sod  aaawsr  fnm 
Kdaoa's  Fm  sod  Festlwdi  (9vo.  cditioa)  wUI  sufiee  :— 

jt.  The  lastnuaeat  of  his  Martfrium  is  eoauBoaly  nid  to  hste  been 
soBMlihing  peeoliir  ia  the  Form  of  Uie  letter  X,  bciDg  m  Crm  dgeustatc, 
two  Pieces  of  Timber  croeaing  each  other  in  the  Middle.*  And  hence 
kaom  by ^Nsme  of  St.  A»imi^%  (km. 
It  win  bo  aeea  that  there  hse  been  ao  wsat  of  method  m  this  arrangement. 
1.  The  Qnetdoat  to  be  ItsBe  Iho  aaswen  Roman;  bat  the  Q.  and  the  A.  to 
he  rereraed,  fix.  the  Q.  to  bo  Roman  for  the  Italic,  and  the  A.  to  be  Italic  for 
Roan.  9.  All  anbetantifes  to  be  capitaled ;  all  noun-sabstantiTes  to  be 
lulic  in  the  Roman  part^  and  Roman  in  the  Italic  part,  this  not  to  extend  to 
flign  of  the  genitiTo  ease,  as  the  letter  s  is  to  be  the  rererae.    Also  par- 
tienlar  worda  to  be  distingmah^  contrarywi8e.<— The  labour  to  a  eompositor, 
mid  also  the  render,  on  such  a  work  as  this,  will  be  little  short  of  that 
reqvired  npon  a  work  of  which  he  understands  not  a  single  word,  and  the 
book,  when  printed,  exhibits  a  motley  appearance  of  Roman  and  Italic, 
capitals  and  lower-case,  till  those  who  are  not  sufficient  judges  of  typography 
to  know  the  cause,  wonder  why  (he  page  is  so  confused  and  tiresome  to  the 
eye. 
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subject :  we  would  wish  to  be  understood  as  arguuig  not  against 
the  use  of  Italic^  but  the  obme  of  it. 

Italic,  if  justly  formed,  diaooren  a  peculiar  delicacy,  and 
requirea  considerable  mathematical  nicety  in  the  letter-cntter  to 

keep  the  slopings  within  the  degree  requisite  for  each  body.  But 
this  is  not  always  attended  to,  and  a  want  of  uniformity  is  too  often 
•bsenred  in  the  angular  position  of  vanotts  letters  of  the  same 
Ibwit,  pvticularly  the  capitals. 


Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  very  great  improvemenU 
have  been  made  in  script  types.*    Those  of  the  third  William 
Caslon  and  Jackson  are  clumsy  imitations  of  a  kind  of  writing 
between  set  and  running  hand,  and  have  yery  litUe  merit,  either 
in  the  contriyance  or  execution.   Some  that  have  been  subse- 
quently produced  are  superior ;  but  being  cast  upon  the  common 
parallelogram  moulds,  and  the  junctions  being  in  the  centres  of 
the  fine  or  up-strokes,  are  wholly  deficient  in  freedom  and  correct- 
ness.  For  the  recent  Advances  towards  a  more  perfect  imitation 
of  fine  penmanship  we  are  indebted  to  our  Gallie  neighbours,  who 
have,  in  this  instance,  maintained  their  character  for  originality  of 
invention.    M.  Firmin  Didot  has  the  merit  of  havinn^  invented  or 
introduced  a  mould  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  I  am  mdebted  to 
a  scientific  firiend  for  the  following  geometrical  descriptioiL 
The  figure  is  formed  of  two  unequal  paraUdograma,  of  which 
the  angles  and  two  of  the  sides  are  equal.  The  paraHelogrsnis 
are  joined,  but  not  centrally,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
sides,  produced,  are  parallel ,  that  part  of  the  aide  commsa 

*  Of  Scripts,  though  in  former  tiflMS  called  Curii90,  die  observation  of 
'Howe  Mores  will  still  apply.  He  says  (p.  33)  '*  The  cursorial  is  a  flimsf 
tjrpe,  imitating  a  pseudo-Italian  hand-writing,  so4  fitted  for  ladist  sad  besas* 
candidates  for  lair  placet  donative,  who  eourt  a  pkttin  to  Meannecessary 
^trouble,  sad  to  teacesl  thslr  niansgeaMat  ola  pen.**  Thk  purpoae  ts  Ulcely 
tO'Ae  ilUi  better  eflbcted  by  the  modsm  iavgatiaaeflSlhsgrai^ilc  drcuhn,  >y 
-Wldcli  they  esa  reslly  dkplsy  aad  aead  IhtvtinJIss  of  thSlrliaail-«vlliBgli 
the  world  at  Uii]ge,  Sf  they  hi^pea  to  be  sUe  to  nuun^  a  pea  deilen»Bi|yi 
sad  if  not,  tcribei  may  be  boixowed  to  suit  their  parpoM. 
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tobedi  pMrailelograma  bemg  oauited.  Hum  «very  letter  locks  m 

with  iU  Beighbour,  without  which  contrivance  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  compose  in  lines,  or  justify  in  the  composing  htuk. 
Indeed,  to  efi'ect  this,  and  to  form  a  square  at  each  end  of  the  line, 
Motker  sort  of  spaces  nwst  be  made,  which  are  therefoie  cslkA 
"  fiqe4wguiiiiogs/'  "  ttBS-endings/'  they  afe  thus  j^V^P^I 
fonttsdyso  that  a  spaced  word,  when  cut  longiftttdinally,  ^mmml^ 
would  fthow  the  following  section 


Still  a  great  obstacle  in  bringing  even  these  types  into  general  use 
has  been,  the  difficulty  of  teaching  the  compositor  all  the  necessary 
variations  and  combinations  of  character ;  as  some  of  the  characters, 
therlbr  instanee,  hare  eight  TSiiations,  besides  those  is  which 
Hm*  mm  letter  may  be  used  as  a  double;  or  logotype.  Towards 
Mk  attempt  at  this,  I  derised  a  method  by  which  a  pair  of  common 
cases  might  be  easily  converted  into  script  cases,  by  certain  divi- 
sions of  the  boxes  with  reglet,  rule,  &c.  but  I  aftenvards  found  it 
necessary  to  oblige  the  compositor  to  study  the  combinations 
wlueh  ought  to  fi^w  the  letter  be  bad  Ust  pot  into  his  stick ;  for 
Ibkpwpoae  Ifemid  POftlungbettertoaoeasyaattpairof  commoii 
apper  cases,  laying  the  Tarious  kinds  of  each  letter  in  succession^ 
so  that  the  workman  might  glance  his  eye  to  every  one  for  the 
purpose  before  stated.  TTlis  has  succeeded  very  well  in  my 
own  practice,  for  the  double  pica,  great  primer,  and  english 
Mfipls.  StiU  a  compositor  has  much  to  learn,  and  patience  to 
$mnmt,  befoie  ho  can  make  good  work.  1  ind  paying  double  price 
baldly  eenpemMlea  bis  tune. 

Tim  plan  has  obviated  the  necessity  of  kerning,  which  is  so 
jrreat  an  objection  to  the  old  scripts  ;  and,  in  order  to  render  the 
junction  of  the  letters  more  complete,  Mr.  Didot  devised  a  separa- 
lien  oC  the  letters  mto  fonus  whieb  produce,  when  properly  eom« 
bined,  an  appeomnoe  which  tcarody  adnnta  of  improviement,  and 
wbicb,  oodd  tbo  impression  of  lettep-piess  vio  wiHb  that  ofcoppei^ 
plate,  might  emulate  the  chef-d'ccuvres  of  Tomkins  and  Ashby.  M; 
Didot's  scripts,  however,  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  ^reat 
difficulty  in  the  composition,  each  letter  liot  bemg  formed  entire 
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upon  one  body,  or  piece  of  metal,  but  such  component  parts  as 
can,  by  usual  combination  of  the  letters^  Ibnn  the  iast  part  of  one 
letter  and  the  first  part  of  the  next,  being  united  in  one  piece  with 
the  junction  stroke.  ^  The  other  French  letter-lbwiders»  in  coose- 
quence  of  M.  Didot's  having  seemed  to  himself  the  use  of  the 
slanting  body  by  a  brevet  d'invention,  or  patent,  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  square  body,  and  have,  therefore,  in  their  attempts  in 
script,  made  no  improvement  on  the  old.  Mr.  Figgins  and  Mr* 
Thorowgood's  scripts  are  on  the  plan  of  M.  Didot's.  Meesrs. 
Caslon  and  Liyennore's  are  on  an  original  principle,  iuTcnted  by 
M.  Boileau,  a  yery  ingenious  F^ch  engraver,  the  tendency  of 
which  is,  to  unite  the  beauty  of  M.  Didot's  plan  with  greater 
facility  of  composition.  How  far  they  have  succeeded,  with 
respect  to  beauty,  may  be  seen  by  the  specimflns  after  given. 

The  measure  must  be  made  so  much  wider  than  you  intend  it 
should  appear  in  print,  as  to  allow  for  the  line-beginning"  and 
the  "  line-ending."  Many  of  the  characters,  both  single  and 
compounds,  which  form  the  most  usual  junction  with  other  letters, 
•re  cast  of  two  degrees  of  thicknese^-the  thin  for  joining  with  the 
letters  commencing  with  a  junction  stroke,  as  the  mmrvx^M, 
and  the  compounds  commencing  with  these  letters.  The  tkiek, 
which  are  distinguished  by  an  extra  nick,  and  marked  2  in  the 
plan  of  Caslon's  cases,  to  go  before  abcdefghiklopqtu, 
&c.  Many  of  the  letters  have  from  two  to  eight  vanetiea  of  befart 
and  after^uneiion  strokes  according  to  the  adjoining  letters  with 
which  they  may  be  placed,  or  for  final  letters,  example  [see  the 
scheme  of  cases]  the  a  2  sorts,  c2,d2,e2,/2,g2,h2,  i  2,  k  2, 
/  2,  m  4,  n  4,  p  2,  r  S,  t  3,  u  2,  y  4.*  Nothing  but  a  good  eye, 
judgment,  and  practice,  will  enable  a  compositor  to  understand 
these  peculiarittes;  and  to  those  I  must  leave  him.  In  locking  up 
a  foime  of  script  type  the  most  particular  attention  must  be  paid 
to  planing  down,  which  must  be  done  before  the  quoins  are 
i'ustened  more  than  by  a  slight  pressure  of  the  thumb ;  lor  from 
the  letters  overhanging  and  closing  in  with  one  another,  no  force 
of  the  mallet  and  plainer  can  level  the  face  of  the  type  after  the 
foime  has  been  locked  up  to  any  degree  of  ti^tness. 

•  This  preposterous  fashioa  oiUharing  figures  laiger  tksa  the  letttti^  wOl 
be  herealier  obterred  upon. 
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Of  the  Names  of  Letter,  as  regards  its  Size,  and  the  Proportiatu  of 

one  Size  to  atwther, 

Thb  names  of  ihe  different  liodies  of  letter  liere  exhibited  in 

their  descending  orders,  are  according  to  the  proper  appellation 
which  is  given  to  each  of  them  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland ;  by  comparing  one  with  the  other,  we  may  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  names  of  aome  of  them. 

Tills  wiety  is  stiU  increased  by  the  vanoDS  ftoes  and  bodies  of 
different  founts  of  each  kind,  so  that  it  may  be  said  a  large, 
medium,  and  small,  may  be  added  to  each. 
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bftye  their  names  from  the  respeetiTe  bodies,  of  which  the  depth  of 

two  m-quadrats  answers  to  one  of  the  double  gizes,  only  that 
Double  Pica  is,  in  fact,  two  lines  of  Small  Pica.  Paragon  is  the 
oniy  letter  that  has  preserved  its  name,  being  called  so  by  all  the 
IwintiDg  nations.  Its  appeUatioii  shows  that  it  was  first  cut  in 
Firanoe^  and  at  the  same  time  ,  gives  us  room  to  suppose  that 
the  state  of  well-shaped  letter  there  was  at  that  time  but  indif- 
ferent ;  because,  when  Paragon  happened  to  turn  out  a  letter  of 
better  shape  than  the  rest/  it  received  the  name  of  perfect  pattern, 
which  the  word  paragon  implies. 

Great  Piimer  is  called  tcrtia  in  Ger- 
many, and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  major 
sizes  of  letter  which,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  art,  served  for  printing  several  works 
of  consideration,  and  particularly  the 
Bible ;  on  which  account  it  is  by  some 
called  Bible  Text. 

English  is  called  mittel  by  the  Germans,  and  St. 
Augmtin  by  the  French  and  Dutch ;  both  which 
names  might  be  prodactive  of  considerable  argu* 
ment ;  the  word  mittel  bearing  the  same  meaning 
with  middle^  tells  us  that  the  former  sizes  of  letter 
were  seven  in  number,  of  which  English  was  the 
centre,  having  prima^  secunda^  and  tertia^  on  one 
side,  and  Pica,  Long  Prmer^  and  Brevier,  on  the 
other.  As  to  the  name  of  Si.  Augustin,  which  the 
French  and  Dutch  give  it,  it  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  the  writings  of  that  father  were  the  first  work 
which  was  done  in  letter  of  that  size. 

Pica  is  another  letter  that  admits  of  having  particular 

notice  taken  of  it,  on  account  of  its  being  called  Cieero  by 
the  French  and  Germans  ;  for  as  the  preceding  size  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  St,  Augustin,  so  has  this 
been  honoured  with  that  of  Cicero^  on  account  of  the 
Spistles  of  that  writer  having  been  first  done  in  letter 
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of  this  size,  in  wliich  we  are  not  left  to  mere  conjecture, 
but  have  tradition  on  our  side ;  for  in  the  year  1704  it 
was  asserted  by  a  compositor,  then  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  whose  authority,  though  allowed  to  rest 
on  hearsay  evidence,  deserves  notice,  when  we  consider 
the  early  period  the  assertion  was  made,  and  that  no 
contradiction  has  prevented  its  belief,  as  well  as  the 
probable  reason  why  founts  should  be  named  after  the 
works  for  which  they  were  first  used;  therefore,  we 
have  only  to  trace  this  relation  two  or  three  lives  back, 
and  we  shall  be  brought  to  the  time  when  it  was  con* 
sidered  an  undoubted  fact.  This  point  ascertained,  why 
the  Pica  body  acquired  the  name  of  Cicero,  it  may 
open  a  fair  field  for  conjecture  on  most  of  the  other  dis- 
puted bodies,  and  may  enable  those  who  feel  interested 
in  the  controversy  to  decide  whether  the  Germans  or 
the  French  were  the  first  who  dedicated  the  letter  of 
this  body  to  the  name  of  Cicero  on  the  before-mentioned 
account. 

SmoB  Pica,  thus  named  from  its  inferiority  to  Pica,  Bot  in 
France  they  assign  the  inventioii  of  this  hody  of  letter  to  Phtlo- 
Sophie ;  for  which,  indeed,  they  may  have  their  reason,  cooiidenng 
that  their  Cicero  and  Philosophie  are  of  one  and  the  same  face ; 

■from  which  we  conclude  that  Small  Pica  has  not  been  thought 
there  worth  cutting  with  a  face  proportionable  to  its  body,  and 
that  the  cramping  of  Cicero  to  Philosophie  was  done  with  no  other 
view  than  to  get  in  upon  the  former.  This  we  venture  to  suggest, 
though  we  can  form  no  ideas  why  the  Germans  give  this  letter  the 
name  ixt  Srevier* 

Long  Primer.  Upon  the  same  supposition  that  some  bodies  of  letter 
took  their  names  from  works,  on  which  they  were  first  employed,  we  are 
indnrrd  to  lieBeve  that  the  Gennans  gKve  the  name  of  Corpiu  to  this  dia- 
racter,  on  account  of  their  Corpiis  Juris  being  first  done  in  this  ase,  as  it 
is  still  continued  in  that  letter  ;  but  whether  Garmond  is  the  name  of  the 
author,  or  what  signiiuatiDii  else  it  bears,  we  have  no  items  of.  In  con- 
tradistinction of  the  French  Gros  Romain  they  call  this  sized  letter  Petit 
Rammiu,  oonlfiniiable  to  the  distinction  that  is  made  between  Greai  Prmur 
aod  Xm^  Primer  in  England.  Thecdeetof  kading^  ordiitMMMhelweeA 
ibe  linei  of  this  hody  may  he  nee  in  the  poem  in  the  laft  aection* 

nourjEreoh,  hy  its  name,  seems  to  have  first  come  from  France.  Gaillarde 
is  a  letter  of  the  same  l>ody,  but  has  the  face  of  Petit  Romain.  Two  Bour- 
geois are  ec^ual  to  a  Great  Primer.  This  type  has  been  freely  used  iu  the 
prenous  part  of  this  work,  see  the  Patently  Charters,  Bio^pphv,  &c.  but 
having  a  distance  hetvraon  the  linei,  thte  pengtaph  only  cmi  gat  e  jvtt  idee  el 
sta  rati  body. 
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Brevier  had  lis  nain^  from  biiaff  first  used  fi)r  the  Breyiarie&,  or  Homan  C&lhoUc 

church  books,  which  are  com  in  only  printed  in  tliis  i  linnu-ter.  It  is  also  called  PttH 
and  Jung/er  (or  maiden  letter)  hy  the  Gieniians,  on  account  of  ita  oomelineM. 

IHMm  k  a  bodf  OM  litf  «r  Bi^M^  «Mr  In  iM  Ibr  w««im  irfdaia  M 

Hvtiftarrii.  At  ti»e  introdiiriion  of  ihi^  type  it  wa*,  of  rour»»\  wlthovt  *  peer  in  c»imp.ir.itjvf  .«izf  ie 
the  Urger  typ**;  «nil,  I  IhinV.  •nil  rrt.un-  it«  r  li.irafter ;  for  twr)  Miwller  Ivpe  tx-ln^  tbr  cotnpa.** 
that  any  eye  of  meiliuin  «ieLi  i*  Mv  \n  A<i  v\  ithivut  pnin.  It*  \»m\\  i«  exactly  half  Pica.  The  eaala- 
tion  to  obtain  much  mati'T  in  Miiali  rnmp,-\*«.  h,i>  imlnc-il  the  nittinf;  of  two  OT  * 
tbe  baaoty  and  value  s(  witich  may       produced  tiieu  denoiiitnationt. 


JMy  nutr  SomU  Pica)  — MMiiaf  «iWb a1*w^  At  IM  latwdecal.  It  «aa.  iafae^  «rf|M!ra 
nonpareil  with  draft  Mceadtta  a«d  Jtieaadaw.  caM  aa  a  MaaHir  bodr.  «r  wat— i  a  peaH,  ea  a  hrfer.  «a  Wk 
Mea;  but  warn  •oaic  roaadm  have  a  dladact  qjeeinca  for  thi*  site.  Thii  ntmc  bat  very  lately  beca  a4af(Hii 
the  type4b*ia4en'  ■pacianae,  bat  mmm  jtcan  aco  it  wu  found,  by  Ihc  writer  of  tbi*,  abtolntcly  acccsMry  to  pre  tamt 
dUiiacsUUM  MatlWlIwi  lo  Ihlitiaa.  it  tbc  ttftar<(loaaden  bad  gtv«a  bha  oaenUck  pearli  of  (wo  bodies,  nc  aai 
foont  balf  Anil  nea.  aMterhalfLDBf  PrtaMr:  ttwaHfltaka  arialag  thna  tbto  eircainataace  in  a  boaacMCkii 
Ike  habit  Of  eiiiM  ■■■■  tyat^  aacerieeeilha  iptdiwa  eT  lefeetiac  a  mw  eeae.  aad  lalhe 
egPid  Fb«l  MiBia— d,  K  (— Md  aW      teppfoiWe  te  ^teiU  wm»  ef  laar- 


^fari  WW  tbe  ■iaa  Nt  Best  u  NeapaieO.  lUfefahe  ba^  b  hatfUaf  MaMV.  Allfcaa|bithMiMaMwl 


tW«l  nrkr  If  •pprfvif         !  t.  •■ti-.ritti  mv«l  la  tiMM  «f»  at  ftll  M-qu«tBl»H  w.lL  IK*  «»tt..kii  |<f.. whirb  rM-h  a^^rftl*  '  it-f  ' 

llir««ch  Wforr  iti  imp>r%»t>«)  K't*  upoa  ^prr.    la  ttit  now  trviof  tli'-  rr«<l«r't   'y     k^'y  iiit»-.t*       ^acli  ft»pttr«t«  tltirurfr  vk 

b«»  t>  W  e«l  apvn  «  tVr«l  |>ii>r><,  ilr*«k  lata  a  laallfi,  raal  It  a  msalj.  r<Hb*4  and  drro*^  t><  Ikr  roaaJrr,  lifw  tata  •»•!.  tal 
jMlaa*4  wilk  Ikaaaaali  af  alkm  iata  a  pai*  kf  lit*  tfpirilar,  tkai,  a(  tli>'  Ivoaf  .aaaa  1  aJnal  1,M(  |i>  lo  •  iiailc  p^aaJ,  as!  Ika  Uiaaad 
liair  akMl  M<M  I  Dif  tiaaafiat,  BiUat.  Prayvn.  ara  MW  Mat  Batrlj  aUr,  kal  Ba*  W  kl4  la  a  lUtt.  ar  loti  la  •  Wf^  rrticair  : 

■wWf  i>  kaUa  8aar(*ai>.  (ail  »aa  lk*a(kl,  al  aiM  llaif ,  U  ka  Ikr  ■«  p<a<  aftra  af  tiMll  topa.  kal  Mr  }^^m^^  P.-loC.  •sa'tad  (Mlh 
laaa  Utaa  Ika  Kacliak  DiaKaad,  Wog  kalf  af  a  N*aparai(.  Mr  Baaalmar,  wka  ««l  Ika  CaaUa  Diaaaa4  ■•  aox  rr  i  aaaa  a  mmBw 
fcaal,  I*  riral  OUalt.  I  kallatt  U«  IMah  *w«  Ik*  tnlll*  aurl  mA  aaM  Piiw»a<  ia  ■■mi.  aa*  Mr.  Fr;  tk*  ftnt  U  fagtial 

The  French  type,  as  shown  in  the  specimen  of  Messrs.  Didot,  of 
1822,  does  not  agree  in  names  and  sizes  with  those  in  the  Table 
just  exhibiteda ,  They  give  Qinq  ou  Parinenne,  which  agrees  with 
our  Nonpuoeil^o— 5ir  Rommn,  w  Nmpamlle,  mifaer  km  than 
Btewkatr^S^  on  Mignmme,  aqnal  to  Bowgeoit,— Sifif  et  Demi 
Corp$  Huit  s  and  Huit  ou  GaUlarde,  agree  with  our  Long  Primer, 
the  former  having  a  .smaller  face  tlian  the  latter, —  \eu/ou  Petit 
jtiomain,  very  near  our  Small  Pica, — iJii  on  Phiiosophie.  larger 
than  Small  Pica,  but  not  equal  to  Pica, — Dix  et  Demi  Corps  Onze 
and  Onze  ou  Cicero,  our  English, — Qmione  ou  Grot  Texte,  neuly 
Great  Primer.  But  these  comparisons  must  be  subject  to  the 
proviso  that  the  specimen  does  not  deceive  me  by  being  leaded,  in 
-order  to  give  an  open  appearance  to  the  type. 
'  It  does  not  appear  that  French  type  has  any  advantage  to 
.offer  on  account  of  price  that  would  be  an  inducement  to  its  im- 
jpoitadioa  into  England.  The  size  equal  to  our  Nonpareil  ie  12  fr. 
or  lOf  a  per  lba<— that  nearest  our  Brevier  6  fr.  or  6f  a — ^Bouigeois, 
3  fr.  80  c.  or  35.  2<i.--Long  Primer,  3  fr.  30  c.  and  2  fr.  70  c.  equal 
to  2s.  9d.  and  2s.  Sff.— Small  Pica,  2  fr.  30  c.  or  I*,  lie/.— -Pica, 
2  fr.  or  l5. 8d. — ^English,  1  fr.  95  Ca  and  1  fr.  90  c.  equal  to  Is.  l\d. 
and  U.  7^-p-Qieat  Primer,  1  fr.  76  c.  or  It.  5R  And,  on  ths 
score  of  beauty,  the  worst  pretender  to  the  art  of  letter-founding  in 
this  country  needs  never  light  a  furnace  again  were  he  to  show  sudi 
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disproportkMiate  euttiii^,  eiieh  iiU8ml)le  lining,  and  tacli  despicable 
castinji  as  is  exhibited  in  both  the  Roman  and  Italic  of  the  French 
whool.  Their  Greek,  German,  and  Russian  is  good  i  and  in  those 
fimntt  which  mmj  be  cdHtdfrnty,  they  «re  mpenor  to  anything  w« 
can  exliibifc.  The  Gotfaique,  Batatde,  Coul^,  and  Rondeof  Mem* 
Didot  aie  maater-ineees  of  ftncy.  Dse  credit  has  been  aheady 
^ven  to  their  which  they  call  Anglaise:  but  I  have  not 

seen  any  in  the  French  specimens  so  minute  as  Caslon's  English  ; 
and  I  think  he  has  fully  equalled  them  in  his  Double  Pica  and 
Ptce*  MeaaEB*  Didot  ha,<ve  ezinuJaiga  aiaea  of  thk  kind* 
I  vp  to  Bkvm  m  T»ehf4ine  Fka,  as  also  of  the  R/mde,  winch 
elegant,  beyond  the  conceptimi  of  those  who  have  not  seen 
them.  They  are  upon  the  French  principle  of  never  joinincr  in  the 
finer  lines,  or  as  boys  say  in  writing  their  copies,  in  the  up-itrokes^ 
The  piioea  aie rather  high;  the  larger  siaa  mentioiied  above  being 
9  fr.  75  c*  ei|nal  3s.  Hi,  per  U>»  The  emanented  capitals  equal 
in  freedom  those  of  copper-plate. 

To  recapitulate  the  different  sizes  of  types  in  England,  the  list 
will  stand  thus,  premising  that,  above  the  size  of  Canon,  all  letter 
is  east  to  the  depth  of  so  many  pica  m's;  as  Five-line  Pica,  Six- 
line  Pica,  ftc  np  to  any  siw  lequisite. 


1.  Canon. 

2.  Two-line  Double  Pica. 

3.  Two-line  Great  Primer. 

4.  Two4ine  £ngMi- 

5.  Two4ttie  Pi^ 

6.  Double  Pica. 

7.  Paraxon. 

8.  Great  Poaasr. 
9. 

10. 


11.  Small  Pica. 

12.  Long  Primer. 

13.  Bourgeois. 

14.  Bievier* 
16.  Mmion. 

16.  Nonpareil. 

17.  Ruby. 

18.  Peari. 

19.  Diamond. 


Paragon,  Small  Pica,  Bourgeois,  and  Minion,  were  formerly 
termed  irreg;ular  bodies,  from  their  being  intermediate  sizes  between 
the  Kgnlar  gradation,  and  were  seldom  introdnced  by  the  printer* 
from  the  appmhension  he  entertained  that  his  office  might  be 

thrown  into  confusion  in  consequence  of  the  shght  difference  which 
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exislftl  in  ihoie  foante  and  ottes,  in  point  of  me;.  Hub  difllieii]^ 
disappeared  as  printing  improved ;  fiyr  now  Snudl  Pica  and  Bour- 
geois are  more  generally  used  than  any  other  letter,  except  Pica^ 
which  is  coDsidered  the  standard  size,  as  all  leads  are  cast,  and 
nieaaurea  made  to  ita  m'a.  Ita  hee  ia  neither  too  amaU  for  the  eye, 
nor  ita  atze  too  laige»  ao  aa  to  eactend  awoik  wmeoesBarily.  Minion 
18  a  letter  become  afanoat  naeieaa,  except  kit  newspapers,  it  being  so 
nearly  allied  to  Brevier,  a  lunch  neater  type.  Nonpareil  and  Pearl 
have  lately  been  much  employed  in  miniature  editions  of  some  of 
pur  standard  works,  dictionaries,  and  other  hooka  of  reference, 
where  it  ia  desirable  to  have  imiihfaitnjpam  They  are  intapdaead 
with  mnch  propriety  and  beauty  in  notea,  qnotationa,.  aigumenta. 
&c.  instead  of  Brevier,  to  a  Boorgeoia  body.  DmBximd  is  now 
getting  much  in  use  ibr  small  and  elegant,  and  it  may  be  added, 
expensive,  editions  of  the  Bible,  Testament,  Piayer-book,  &c. 
7heie  are  likewise  vavioiia  other  aiaea  caat  for  titka  and  job-work* 
which  appear  in  the  difieient  Bpecimena  of  tjrpe-fennders* 

The  Double  Pica  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  termed  an 
irregular  letter,  from  its  lining  with  two  Small  Picas.  From  what 
cause  it  acquired  its  present  name  will  be  difficult  to  say,  unless  it 
was  originally  caat  to  two  linea  of  Pica,  and  being  judged  too  amall 
a  hce  for  that  size,  waa  leduoed  to  two  linea  of  Small  Pica. 

Though  all  founders  agree  in  one  point,  that  ia,  in  casting  letter 
to  certain  named  bodies,  yet,  in  casting  each  body  they  very 
materially  differ.  This  pernicious  deviation,  which  was  formerly 
so  general  among  the  founders,  originated,  most  probably,  in  the 
want  of  some  geoerally-nnderstood  standard,  and  has  been  per-  - 
sisted  in,  it  is  said,  by  some  printers,  from  a  love  of  aingnlarity, 
and  a  desire  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  lending  sorts,  and  who, 
therefore,  still  order  their  founts  to  be  cast  on  an  irregular  body. 
At  present,  however,  much  greater  uniformity  prevaila,  and  the 
reapectable  letter-founders,  uoJesa  th^  have  orders  to  the  oontiary» 
invariably  caat  their  founts  to  a  atandard,  which  we  ahall  insert^ 
and  which  will  be  found  to  correspond  in  most  respects  with  that 
of  Mr.  Moxon. 

In  offices  which  have  two  or  more  founts  of  each  particular  sized 
letter,  caat  by  diflerent  foundeia,  it  often  oocum  that  a  aort  amy  be 
^dent  inone^  oC  which  these  ia  a  superfluity  in  the  other  $  but,  fiom 
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their  dilferent  face,  i?cc.*  cannot  be  used  totjnther;  in  this  case  not 
only  an  expense  ia  incuired,  but  a  delay  occasioned  to  the  work, 
kaat  the  tone  k  neoeBsarily  takes  to  cast  iiiqteribotions.  This  is 
■o(  the  only  inoooTeBieiioe ;  in  the  best  legulftled  offices  it  is  im* 
poesihie  to  pievent  ibunts  from  being  mixed,  which  occasions  loss 
of  time  to  the  Coni[>ositor,  who,  it  he  be  a  careless  man,  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  put  the  8orts  in  their  proj)er  places  when  marked 
io  hia  piool',  but  will  give  them,  in  levenge,  the  coup  de  grace  on 
the  chase  or  stone,  and  commit  them  to  tiie  oMpmfftal  shoe,  rather 
than  convey  them  to  their  proper  cases. 

Anotte,  and  very  considerable  fault,  may  be  alleged  against 
the  founders,  who  seem  to  neglect,  in  tlieir  zeal  to  produce  beautiful 
specimens,  that  exactness  as  to  the  body  of  their  types  which  is 
so  essentially  necessary.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find,  that  if  a  row  of 
capitals  or  figures  is  run  down  the  side  of  the  same  nmnber  of 
lines  of  the  type,  a  considerable  wiatbn  will  appear  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  This  is  particularly  fhtal  to  table-work,  as  it 
entirely  prevents  that  accuracy  so  requisite  in  justiticution.  But 
there  is  much  to  be  alleged  in  extenuation  even  of  this  fault :  it 
would  be  impoRgible  to  get  through  the  casting  of  any  fount  of 
oonsiderBble  weight  with  one  mould  only ;  and  if  two  or  more  are 
■Md^  wlMBweoonBider  that  the  wiatwn  of  the  finest  hair  in  the 
capacity  of  any  one  of  l&em  firom  the  body  of  the  t3rpe.  will  ruin 
the  fount  in  this  respect,  it  ought  ratlier  to  be  matter  of  admira- 
tion that  they  are  so  near  perfection.  The  second  moidd  is  usually 
tesmfid  Ibr  the  npper-case  sorts.  Even  if  these  apparatus  are 
inwnflnln,  a  chuige  ol  the  dresser  of  the  fimn^  or,  if  confined  to 
ene,  the  ehsnce  of  his  hand  bearing  sometimes  heavier  or  lighter 
upon  his  scraping  knife,  will  still  produce  a     ;U  variation. 

The  siae  for  each  body  of  letter  was  in  some  measure  fixed 

*  la  eae  ofloe  I  knew  ef  dght  ftmnts  of  Pic%  which  bore  the  f onowing 
fnfOftioDS  to  a  fool  meamre 

Novfi^  Koa    •    •  •  7I4 


7   71i 

8   70i 

9   714 

10   71 

U   7U 

la   711 

13   7U 


2  c 
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by  our  former  letter-founders,  otherwise  the  ingenious  author  of 
Mechanic  Exercises  would  not  have  given  us  a  table  of  the  sizes 
of  letter  in  his  time»  without  reservation.*  In  order  to  iee  the 
difierenoe  between  the  depth  of  (etter  in  Mr.  Moxon's  time,  and 
that  which  is  cast  at  present,  we  shall  insert  this  author^s  fableof 
sizes,  in  which  he  has  carried  the  number  of  m's,  or  (which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing)  lines  of  matter  of  each  body  of  letter^  to  the 
length  of  12  inches ;  which  measurement  we  shall  obserfe  in  our 
oonnter-table,  to  compare  with  Mr.  Moxon's. 


Pearl 

.    184  in  a  foot. 

Nonpareil 

.  150 

Brevier 

.  112 

Long  Primer 

.  92 

Pica  ... 

.  76 

English 

.  66 

Great  Primer  . 

.  60 

Double  Pica 

.  38 

Two-line  £nglish 

.  33 

French  Caoon  . 

.  17* 

These  are  all  thp  bndips  of  letter  noticed  by  the  above  author, 
from  which  it  appears  that,  in  his  time.  Printers  were  not  encum- 
bered with  so  many  different  founts  as  at  presentf  We  hsie 
eight  sorts  of  letter  more  than  are  moitioned  in  the  precediiig 
table,  which,  if  they  had  then  existed,  Mr.  Moxon  would  not  bavs 
failed  to  mention,  as  he  does  Small  Pica,  concerning  which  he 
says,  "  We  have  one  body  more,  which  is  sometimes  used  in 
England,  that  is,  a  Small  Pica ;  but  I  account  it  no  discretion  in 
a  Master  Printer  to  provide  it»  because  it  diffisrs  so  little  hm 
the  Pica,  that,  unless  the  workmen  be  careMler  than  they  some* 

*  Moxon  says  only  thif,  *'  And  that  the  reader  may  the  better  ondentn' 
the  sizes  of  their  seveitl  bodies,  I  ahall  give  him  fhii  table  folUvwing',  ftods 
is  set  down  the  number  of  each  body  that  is  contained  in  one  foot." 

t  Ifinshen's  IMctionary,  1617,  in  dsten  laagnsfss,  had  no  noin  tlan  lie 
sorti  of  charaetcn  to  represent  them ;  vis.  Banish,  Ssion,  Hebrew,  Grsdt, 
and  l4lhi  (of  bothfwes),  and  n  smaller  English,  to  represent  the  Dutch  ani 
the  Cognate  languages;  m  which  character  also  the  Britidi  Is  prarted.  Hsie 
isnoSyriac,  thatis  printed  ui  Hebrew  characters  j  and  the  Arabic  Is  priaiei 
In  Italic^ifsfMr,  p.  9. 
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times  are,  it  may  be  mingled  with  ilie  Pica,  and  so  the  beauty  of 
both  may  be  spoiled."  Hence  we  may  gather  former  opinions  on 
imgalar-bodied  letter,  the  only  one.  Small  Pica»  being  considered 
mtwortliy  m  place  \fL  the  table  of  founts.  Yet  so  changeable  ie 
laste  with  the  times,  that  thoae  fonnte  termed  irregular  are  now 
more  regularly  in  use  than  the  others. 

We  shall  compare  the  depth  of  the  eight  additional  sorts  of 
letter,  proportionable  to  the  sizes  in  the  foregoing  table,  and  then 
gtre  the  aizee  of  all  the  bodies  of  letter  which  are  now  extant. 

Dianxnid,  two  lines  of  which  will  answer  to  the  depth  of  one 
Bourgeois,  and  two  Bourgeois  to  one  Great  Primer,  would  have 
required,  according  to  Mr.  Moxou,  200  m's,  or  lines,  to  the  length 
of  one  foot. 

MmVH»,  which  has  English  for  its  two-line  letter,  would^  have 
feqaired  132  m's.'  -  " 

Bourereois,  which  has  Qfeat  Primer  for  its  two-tine  letter,  would 

ha?e  required  100  m's. 


Small  Pica 
Paragon  . 

Two-line  Pica 
Two-line  Great  Primer 
Two-line  Double  Pica 


76 

46 

d7i 

26 

19 


Thus  wmild  the  sizes  of  these  sorts  of  letter  have  run,  had  they 
been  cast  about  a  century  ago.   Having  reduced  them  to  the 

standard  which  they  held  at  that  time,  the  following  counter- 
table  of  the  present  sizes  of  letter,  as  cast  in  Caslon  and  Liver- 
moie's  foundry,  with  the  number  of  m's  contained  in  a  foot,  will 
ihow  how  for  our  present  aizet  of  letter  differ  fimn  the  former:— 


Canon       .       •  • 

18 

Two-line  Double  Pica 

20i 

Two-line  Great  Primer 

« 

26i 

Two-line  English 

32 

Tiro-line  Pica  . 

35 

Double  Pica 

41* 

Paragon    .      .      .  • 

44f 

Great  Primer 

614 

S  c  2 
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Engliih 

Pica  . 
SnukUPica 
Long  Primer 
Bourgeois  . 
Brevier 
Minion 
Nonpareil  • 
Pearl 

Biamond  . 


64 

71^ 
83 
89 
i02| 

128 
143 
178 
206 


The  foreo;oing  table  is  the  standard  by  which  the  body  of  etch 
letter  should  be  regulated     and  those  who  have  deviated  from  it 

*  It  bas  been  propoied  by  one  of  our  profetdon  to  adopt  a  fixed  rtaadud 
for  all  founts  by  mem  of  tbe  foot  measore,  and  to  take  one  partieakr  rfv  rf 
type  as  iSnt  fwl?# ;  as  the  idea  Is  ingenions,  and  would  etfoetosiDy  foMr 
every  ineonveaience»  I  sbatt  give  bis  own  words :  only  one  thing  moeeiieeli 
be  necessary  to  render  tbe  idea  effiKtual,  namely^  tbe  omnipotenee  of  aa  set 
of  parliament  to  oemmand  tbe  melting  down  and  i»«aating  every  type  in  tk 
kingdom. 

"  To  Pnimas  and  Lnnnn-Fouimm^There  Is  a  trite  saying,  Aat 
«  what  is  every  body's  business  is  nobod/s/  wUdi  we  bear  frequently 
use  of  wben  some  glaring  unpropHoty  or  evH  is  adverted  to«  tbe  coatiansace 
of  wbicb  is  not  attempted  to  be  justified,  but  is  passed  over  with  indidenace. 
When,  bowever,  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  embarked  in  n^lilarpa^ 
suits,  are  equally  exposed  to  inconveniences  by  a  practice  wbicb  ii  injurioai 
to  them,  and  yet  unjustifiable  in  itself,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  such  possss 
to  endeavour  to  apply  u  remedy.  Upon  this  principle,  I  consider  tfcsl 
Printers  have  a  fair  right  to  interfere  with  the  lelter-foundlnL'^  business,  andtl 
insist  upon  the  suppression  of  an  evil  which  '  has  increase<l,  is  increasiog, 
'  and  ouc^ht  to  he  diminished,*  or  rather  exterminated.  I  allude  to  thcdiffefr 
encc  in  the  size  of  the  bodies  of  founts  called  by  the  same  natnc,  and  also  to 
the  difference  in  their  heights  to  paper — circumstances,  particularly  the  latter, 
ivhich  are  ^aeatly  detrimental  to  Printtrs  ;  for  when  founts  arc  intenni.ved, 
those  %vhich  are  highest  to  paper  must  inevitably  be  injured  by  jdaniu^' 
over,  and  by  constantly  sustaining  a  harder  pull  at  press.  Besides,  ail 
tempts  at  beautiful  printing  can  only  partially  succeed,  so  long  as  founts  are 
cast  to  difTercnt  heights ;  an  unetjual  surface  compelling  the  use  of  more  cloth 
in  the  tympan  than  would  be  recjuired,  were  the  surface  of  the  types  quiK" 
uniform.  Why  should  this  obstacle  be  permitted  to  operate  as  a  barriir 
against  the  wishes  of  the  admirers  of  beautiful  printing  ?  Ought  not  Lcttor- 
founders  and  Printers  rather  to  co-operate  in  a  determination  toremoi^e  such 
obstacle  ^  Doubtless,  it  bas  not  been  adapted  through  design,  lor  is  it  per- 
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haTe  little  room  to  boast  of  their  improvement  iu  the  art  of 
printing.  On  the  contrary,  the^r  have  brought  on  it  numerous 
«fnls»  the  itkganddaa  of  which  would  be  found  equally  boiefieial 
to  the  iomadet  and  {irinter.  Hie  cunent  founts  might  always  be 
kept  as  stock,  and  thus  ready  when  applied  for — and  the  incon- 
vemtnce  of  waiting  for  imperfections  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when 
urgently  wanted*  would  be  obviated.  Another  advantage  would 
neault,  in  the  sale  of  a  printing-office ;  aa  whatever  type  might 
be  ptnehaaed,  there  would  be  no  appreheneion  of  Its  not  alanding 

^iled  hi  tkroogh  a  liaitler  motiTe  on  the  part  of  Letter-founderSf  althovgh 
it  U  evidently  fiivouimble  to  thdr  biuinesg,  by  causing  a  quicker  wear  of  types 
tbaa  ofught  hi  ftimess  to  take  pkee.  It  ovies  its  mtrodnction  and  oontbmanee 
•a  the  want  of  some  ideatille  and  easily  andentood  priae^  upon  which  the 
Iiener-lbeading  boilaess  ought  to  be  gttmoM,  which  not  haTis^  bosa  hi* 
therto  i^reed  npon  and  ledaeed  to  pracdoc^  has  necessarily  left  each  Lottev- 
foondor  to  pnrsne  his  own  ideas,  independent  of  those  of  hk  cotemporaries « 
hot  as  Letter-founders,  indiTidually,  have  of  late  yean  done  themselves  so 
much  credit  by  ilie  taste  they  have  shown  in  making  new  types,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted  that  they  wiU  undertake  the  temporary  burthen  of  altering  their 
Molds,  if  an  obvious  priadple  of  permanency  he  laid  down  for  their  praotioci, 
lad  if  that  fiiadfle  Mug  with  it  such  advanti^  to  Miters  as  to  induce 
them  to  urge  its  adeptioa.  Haviqg  these  reasons  to  found  upon,  I  propose 
that  heneeforth  founts  shall  be  cast  so  as  to  be  commensurate  with  eaeh 
otter;  and*  to  effisct  this,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  fallowing 

PLAIN  AND  ACCURATE  RULES 

•*  For  obtaining-  Permanent  Vni/ormlti/  in  the  Sizes  of  the  Bodies  of  Types,  and 

in  I  heir  Height  to  Paper. 

*'  1.  liet  the  fount  called  Nonpareil  be  made  the  fundamental  standard,  and 
mmke  12  lines  of  Nonpu«il  measure  exactly  one  inch. — 2.  Let  14  lines  of  Non- 
paieil  be  the  conunon  measure  for  all  other  founts ;  this  measure  to  take  in  ^ 
liaea  of  Great  Primer,  6  of  English,  7  of  Pica,  8  of  Small  Pica,  9  of  Long 
Primer,  10  of  Bourgeois,  1 1  of  Brevier,  and  12  of  Minion.— Let  11  lines 
of  Nonpareil  be  the  standard  height  to  paper. 

"  A  CMkformity  with  those  three  rules  vottld  eridently  prove  a  great  benefit 
Printers,  and  inv^\\i  ultimately  not  be  less  so  to  Letter-founders.  If  adopted, 
the  bodies  of  English,  Pica,  and  Small  Pica  will  be  a  little  enlaiged  $  Long 
Primer  and  Brerier  a  little  dhninishad. 

•*  The  standard  foot  measure  leapt  at  the  Royal  Society  should  be  made  use 
«ffbr  obtaining  an  accurate  inch  to  proceed  i^on.  I  sliaU  be  glad  to  find 
tibese  hints  taken  into  due  consideration  ^  and,  unless  some  strong  objection 
\tt  stated,  f  truit  they  wlU  be  readily  adopted. 

.lAMES  FERGUSSQN.'* 
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with  any  other  fount  of  the  same  kind  which  the  purchaser  may 
have  previously  procured.  * 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  different  sorts  of  irregular- 
bodied  letters  owe  their  ezisteiice  to  .accident.  .  A  letter  may 
luiTe  been  cnt,  the  ftce  of  which  happened  to  prove  too  large  fai 
one,  and  too  small  ibr  another,  of  the  Tegii]ar4x»died  saes ;  and, 
therefore,  the  expedient  was  used  of  making  it  an  intermediale 
body ;  as,  for  instance.  Paragon,  which  turning  out  a  handsome 
letter,  waa  no  doubt  recommended  as  an  improvement^  and  eagerly 
adopted. 

In  this  country,  moulds  ha?e  been  particularly  cut  for  each  of 
those  irregular  bodies.   In  France,  their  Is  PkUosopku,  or  Small 

Pica,  is  cast  in  the  Cicero,  or  Pica  matrices ;  their  GaiUarde,  or 
Bourgeois,  in  tliose  of  Long  Primer;  and  their  Mignone,  or  Minion 
in  those  of  Brevier ;  ao  that  the  cutting  of  punches  for  three  sorts 
of  regular-bodied  letter,  senres  there  for  as  many  of  irregular  body. 
This  plan  was  attempted  by  Mr.  Jalleson,  a  letterwfounder  fiom 
Gennany,  who  lived  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he  printed  the 
greatest  part  of  an  Hebrew  bible  with  letter  of  his  own  casting, 
but  was,  by  adverse  fe)rtune,  obliged  to  finish  the  work  in  Holland. 
He  had  three  sets  of  punches  to  cast  six  different  bodies  of  letter^ 
Brevier  and  Long  Primer  fiom  one  set — Pica  and  English  fiom 
another^— Great  Primer  and  Double  Pica  ftom  a  third.  He 
accordingly  charged  his  Brevier,  Pica,  and  Great  Primer  with  as 
lull  a  face  as  their  respective  bodies  would  admit  of;  and,  in  order 
to  make  some  alterations  in  the  advancing  founts,  he  designed  to 
cut  the  ascending  and  descending  letters  to  such  a  length  as  should 
show  the  extent  of  their  different  bodies.  But  though  he  had  caai 
founts  of  the  three  minor  lorts  of  letter,  he  did  not  bring  the  tet  to 
perfection. 


OF  A  FOUNT  OF  LETTER. 

A  FOUNT  of  letter  consists  of  the  following  sorts  ; 
1.  Capitals,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G.  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O.  P. 
Q,B^S,T.\J,\,W,X,Y,Z,JE,(Ei  and  the  same  in /^olie.  * 
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2.  Small  Capitals;  the  same  in  Italic  in  some  fomits,  chiefly  the 
Scotch* 

•  3.  Lower  case,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  g,  h,  i,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o,  p,  q,  r,  s, 
t,  u,  V,  w,  X,  y,  z,  &c. ;  the  same  in  Italic. 

In  old  founts  will  be  found  tlie  long  f,  now  neither  cut  nor  cast, 
except  by  spf  rial  order. — Also  some  double  letters  depending  on 
tiief  asfi»il,fll;  alsothe^. 

4.  Figares,  1, 2, 3,A,  6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0 ;  I  have  seen  instancwi  of 
Italic  figntes. 

5.  Points,  ,  ;  :  .  ?  I  -  '  []  ()  *  t  t  §  y  Ifi  alsultalic  ;  ;  ?  /  (). 

6.  Four  sorts  of  spaces. 

7.  M  and  n  qnadrats. 

8.  Three  soita  of  laige  qnadiats^  two,  three,  and  four  m's. 

9.  Accents. 

These  are  the  ordinary  sorts  cast  to  a  fount  of  letter,  and  which 
the  founders  class  into  short,  long,  ascending,  descending,  and 
kerned  letters. 

AioeDding  letters  are  all  the  Roman  and  Italic  capitals ;  in  the 
lower  case,  b,  d,  f,  h,  i,  k,  1,  t. 
Descending  letters  are  g,  j,  p,  q,  y,  in  Roman  and  Italic. 

Ascending  letters,  in  founts  of  the  old  rut,  when  they  happen  to 
Stand  under  descenrUng  letters,  are  liable  to  be  damaged^  to 
prevent  which  the  compositor  should  vary  his  spaces. 

Kened  letters  are  such  as  have  part  of  their  face  hanging  OTer 
either  on  one  or  both  sides  of  their  square  metal  or  shank.  In  the 
Roman,  f  and  j,  are  the  only  kerned  letters ;  but  in  the  Italic, 
d,  g,  J,  /,  1/,  are  kenied  on  one  side,  and  f  on  both  sides  of  their 
fece. 

Their  beaks  being  liable  to  accident,  especially  the  Roman  f, 
when  at  the  end  of  aline,  they  should  be  cast  in  a  larger  proportion 
than  mi^t  otherwise  be  necesaaiy ;  and  more  particularly  the 
Italic  /. 

Some  Italic  capituU  are  kerned  on  one  side  of  tht  ir  face;  but  none 
ought  to  be  more  attended  to  than  A,  T,  V,  \V\  that  their  angles 
may  not£ftll  upon  an  ascending  letter  that  may  stand  next  to  them. 

These  are  the  clasnoo  into  which  letter-founders  divide  the  sorts  of 
m  kmt,  without  inrJuding  accented  letters. 
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Of  Double  Letters. 

Double  letters  were  orignially  femed  ftr  the  convenience  «f  ooe 

kerned  letter  joining  with  another,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  IT,  fh,  fi, 
ft,  &ic.  as  their  beaks  would  inevitably  receive  darna^  by  bearing 
against  each  other ;  though  this  is  a  reason  that  will  not  apply  to 
the  A,  which  ate  cast  together  with  an  omiunent  to  conneet  them. 

Of  the  number  fomierly  used  few  now  remain,  aad  those  per- 
mitted only  through  necessity,  asthefi,  W,  fl,  ffi,  andffl.  The 
introduction  of  the  round  s,  instead  of  the  long,  is  an  improvement 
in  the  art  of  printing  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  ingenious 
Mr.  BeU»  who  introduced  them  in  his  edition  of  the  British 
Theatre.  They  are  now  generally  adopted,  and  the  tenders 
scarcely  ever  cast  a  long  f  to  their  founts*  unkss  partmlariy 
ordered*  Indeed,  they  omit  it  altogetiier  in  theor  speotaaens, 
wisely  judging  that  the  fewer  ascending  or  descending  letters  are 
introduced,  the  more  their  types  show  to  advantage.  Tb^  are 
mentioned  here  not  to  recommend  them,  but  that  we  mayndt 
be  subject  to  blame  from  those  cf  the  old  school^  whoase  tenaeionB 
of  custom,  however  antiquated,  Ibr  giving  a  list  which  ^kiey  might 
term  imperfect. 

Lord  Stanhope,  amon^  his  other  improvements  in  printing,  of 
which  we  Rhall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  formed  a  scale  for 
casting  a  fount  of  letter,  differing  completely  from  those  of  the 
regular  founders.  He  abolishes  altogether  the  double  ktten  now 
in  use,  which  he  eflfects  by  cramping  the  hetk  of  the  f  in  sooh  a 
manner  as  to  permit  any  ascending  letter  to  stand  next  to  it.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  not  as  being  any  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  letters  ^  but  because,  in  stereotyping,  it  was  found  dilhcuH 
to  take  the  mould  perfect,  if  the  plaster  got  below  the  beak.  He 
proposes  also  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  additional  figatuns 
in  the  words  of  frequent  reounenoe,  vdhich,  it  is  asserted,  win  save 
much  time  to  the  compositor.  See  the  scheme  of  Suuihupe  Cases 
hereafter. 

Judging  from  former  tmies,  when  ligatures,  such  as  h,  ra,  ta,  as, 
is»  us,  &c.  were  used,  and  abolished  because  they  eneumbend  the 
compositor,  who,  so  far  from  thinking  they  expedited  him  in  his 
work,  took  every  opportunity  of  committing  them  to  the  old^metal 
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ho^  m  nock  few  die  Siwhopiaii  ivIittdwolioBcf,  «n,  in,  of»  &c*, 
win  not  be  Ibond  to  meet  with  a  mDch  more  femureble  leceptioii. 

From  every  consideration  of  advantage  to  a  lauster  printer,  I 
would  advise  the  dispensin*:;  with  every  sort  but  what  is  really 
iiecessary,  and  for  this  (though  not  the  only)  reason— they  cannot 
cvoid  httviBg,  at  tunee,  msa  in  their  employ  who  are  eueleia  ia 
tkor  bnaiiMHi.  llKgieMerthenuBbcr^if  eptreboxBsiaacaN^the 
move  reoeplades  tiieie  are  lor  f)ie :  experisnoe  pfovee  tine  daily ; 
and  were  those  boxes,  loniKily  used  for  double  letters,  reduced 
into  the  general  size  of  the  case,  those  depots  would  be  destroyed 
which  cootaiBy  as  all  pie  generally  does,  the  moet  oseful  sorts— 
ttud  the  case  would  be  anlanred.  and  readerad  leee  ^^^mtrAmv  to  ^Hat 
leaiaor. 

The  wear  and  teer,  likewise,  of  a  fount  of  letter  with  soeli  a 

iiumlxT  of  heavy  sorts  will  be  more  considerable,  as  tht  damacring 
of  one  letter  is  the  destruction  of  two.  With  pleasure  we  allow 
our  tribute  of  piaiee  to  his  lordship  for  the  attention  he  has  paid 
io  the  impiovcMiot  of  the  pnnting  bnsineaa,  and  emceiely  ho^ 
hk  plan  iviU  be  feUewed  of  abolidung  those  double  Ictfeen  that 
were  atteohed  to  the  f,  though  we  wish  it  ooiild  have  been  carried 
into  effect  without  eucroaclimg  so  much  on  the  beauty  of  the 
letter  itself. 


Of  the  Number  of  each  Sort  cast  to  a  "  Bill,''  Reman  and  Italic. 

Tliis  part  of  otir  work,  would  be  extended  beyond  its  due  pro- 
portion^  were  we  to  enter  into  the  minutiee  of  the  diflfieient  aorta 
requisite  to^fonn  a  complete  foimt  for  every  language  printed  in 
the  Boman  oharaoter ;  we  ^all,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
tmpvoved  scale  of  the  present  day,  calculated  for  our  own  language, 
to  which  supplements,  by  the  founders  called  imperfections,  may  be 
af^er%vards  cast,  so  aa  to  render  the  fount  serriceable  for  any  other. 
The  Latin  and  French  require  more  of  c,  i,  1,  m,  p,  q,  a,  n,  and 
V,  than  the  English;  but  until  anch  aorta  beoome  really  neceaaary, 
it  would  be  useless  to  cast  them.  When  a  work  is  completed  for 
which  such  sorts  were  serviceable,  it  mny  tlien  l)c  ])ro|>er,  to  pre- 
vent their  remaining  inactive^  to  cast  up  to  them-^by  which  means 
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the  foimt  will  ooofidmbk  incveeae  wlim  employed  again  in 
the  English  language. 

A  perfect  scale  is  of  the  s^reatf  st  importance  and  utility,  as  it 
does  away  the  necessity,  in  a  great  measure,  of  casting  imperfec- 
tkms,  which  too  often  differ  from  the  original  fount,  either  in  thick- 
nest,  in  height,  in  depth,  or  in  lining,  even  when  cast  in  moulds  of 
the  same  body.  This  is  a  serious  eril,  and  particulariy  destroctife 
to  a  fount  of  letter.    It  reflects  discredit  not  only  on  the  founder, 
but  the  printer,  in  the  opinion  of  those  unacquainted  with  the 
art,  who  consider  every  defect  as  an  error  of  the  press.  A 
careiul  compositor  has  it  in  his  power  to  detect  those  defects;  bat 
when  it  is  oonsideied  that  such  discovery  will,  perhaps,  retard  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  liis  business,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  much 
surprise,  that  he  should  often  permit  them  to  pass  witliout 
observation.    It  should  be  an  invariable  rule  with  master  printers 
to  examine  imperfections  before  they  go  into  the  hands  d  the 
compositor,  that  by  timely  precaution  they  may  pievent  not  only 
the  injury  of  their  founts,  but  the  destruction  of  that  symmetry  in 
'  the  lining  of  the  letter,  so  essential  to  the  beauty  of  printing:. 
Good  press-work  will  immediately  exhibit  the  most  trivial  defect  in 
this  respect.* 

*  The  system  of  hurrying  wori(i  thrangh  the  press,  lately  adopted  by  some 
booksellers,  by  diriding  them  tmong  a  variety  of  bouses,  is  destructive  of 
unifomuty.  In  some  histances,  it  must  be  allowed  that  expedition  is  tbso- 
Intely  necessary;  bat  care  should  be  taken  that  the  founts  completely  corres- 
pond. It  is  not  unusual  to  dis<Mnrer,  fai  volumes  so  divided,  one  to  contain 
more  lines  in  npigo  than  another;  or,  even  if  the  number  of  Unet  are  the 
umt,  the  page  differs  in  length ;  or,  ilioald  the  type  agree  in  depth,  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  varies  in  thickness;  and  stiU  more  probable  that  ii 
Taries  in  the  quantity  of  woik  it  has  done ;— all  which  produce  a  glariiy  want 
of  that  uniformity  which  constitutes  the  beauty  of  the  typognpluc  art  Bnt 
StiU  more  to  be  deprecated  is  the  division  of  a  amgle  volume :  an  instance 
oocumd  some  years  sbice  of  awoik  so  divided  (a  piayer  book)  where  the  frtt 
part  was  piinted  frith  long  Ts,  and  the  last  part  with  round,  beddes  oCherd»- 
vintioni.  The  plea  of  eipedition  can  scarcely  Justify  the  inoonvenieafiearisbig 
from  this  i^ludidous  practice:  and  bi  the  fkr  greater  number  of  bulances  that 
have  oome  under  my  observation,  this  has  neither  been  the  true  reason  nor 
the  dfeet  produced.  Hie  gratifying  the  various  portnen  In  n  laifs  wofk, 
and  the  fear  that  n  printer  should  bnve  too  good  a  job,  seem  to  have  been  the 
real  motiies  for  dividing  a  woric  Into  varioni  houaes,  for  the  bitaaees  In  the 
present  times  must  be  very  rare,  in  which  any  one  nastwf  rinter  olreipecta- 
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Letter-founders  call  3,000  lower  case  m's  a  bill,  and  proportion  all 
other  sorts  by  them ;  so  that  a  whole  bill  of  pica  makes  600  lbs. — 
1^  ni'B,  or  half  a  bill,  250 Iba. 

Former^  a  Ibont  of  letter,  weighing  6001b8.  was  consideied  a 
good-nxed  fount ;  but  now,  bo  much  moie  matter  ia  crowded  into  a 
sheet,  and  so  many  more  hands  put  upon  a  woilc,  in  Older  to  cany 
it  through  the  office  with  the  celerity  required,  that  double  that 
wei^t  baidy  acquires  the  appellation.  I  shall,  however,  give  ' 
what  18  leckoned  by  the  founders  a  tegular  bill^peilect  in  ail  its 
aorta— Ibr  though  some  founts  have  neither  small  capitals/  accented 
letters,  nor  Italic,  yet  so  rarely  is  afbunt  of  the  present  day  ordered 
without  them,  that  we  rather  leave  it  to  the  option  of  the  printer  to 
omit  thfpm  in  this  scale  on  giving  his  order,  should  he  be  so  incHned, 
and  proportion  their  woght  to  the  other  sorts,  than  not  to  present 
the  bin  in  as  complete  a  form  as  possible. 

Ulitf,  co«iM  not  eiecute  in  his  oim  luNue  a  iraik  which,  frf>^ 

be  nwthj  of  adequate  pieparatioBi,  hi  u  short  a  tune  as  though  it 
wtrt  dirlded  among  man  honaea.  Beddea  obnathig  the  inoonrenieiicei  above 
rtitrf^  this  mode  would  ofibr  many  adTaatages  in  its  pfogices,  both  as  il 
leipeets  the  conveideaoe  of  the  author  or  editor,  and  the  unifomiity  of  ap- 
pemnce ;  eo  that,  even  on  tiie  soore  of  interest,  the  oontrary  pnctloe  is  not 
■dnseaUe.  I  mvf  add,  that  I  have  never  known  an  uistanee  of  any  divided 
works  in  wUch  I  have  been  ooacemed,  where  the  coot  has  aot  been  more  to  ' 
the  employers  thaa  if  the  price  had  been  fixed  by  one  hoaie  oidy. 
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A  BUI  of  Pica  Roman,  and  Half  a  BUI  of  Italic,  weighing 

800  lbs* 


BOMAN. 


a 
b 

c 
d 
e 
f 


i 

I 

m 
n 
o 

P 

q 

r 
s 
t 
u 
▼ 
w 

X 

y 

z 

& 


8500 
lf)00 
3000 
4400 
12000 
2500 
1700 
0400 
8000 
400 
800 
4000 
3000 
8000 
8000 
1700 
500 
6200 
8000 
9000 
3400 
1200 
2000 
400 
2000 
200 
200 

107100 


ff 
fi 
fl 

ffl 
ffi 


1 

6 

a 
e 
1 

o 
u 
a 

f 

6 

•  • 

a 
e 
1 

■  « 

o 
ii 

s 


400 
600 
200 
100 
150 
100 
60 

1510 

200 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
250 
100 
100 
100 
200 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

2550 


t 

t 

§ 
IT 

[ 
( 


1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


4500 
800 
600 
2000 
1000 
200 
150 
700 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
60 
150 
300 

1 0960 

1300 
1200 
1100 
1( 
1( 
1( 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1300 

10900 


A 

600 

300 

B 

400 

a 

200 

m0  \J  v 

C 

500 

c 

250 

D 

500 

]) 

E 

600 

F 

300 

F 

4U0 

V  '.y 

X 

200 

G 

400 

200 

H 

400 

11 

200 

I 

800 

V  vy 

I 

A 

400 

J 

300 

w 

m  , 

InO 

K 

300 

K 

160 

L 

500 

L 

250 

M 

400 

MT 

200 

N 

400 

N 

200 

0 

400 

O 

200 

P 

400 

P 

200 

Q 

180 

o 

90 

R 

400 

R 

200 

S 

500 

S 

250 

T 

650 

T 

326 

U 

300 

U 

150 

V 

300 

V 

150 

w 

400 

W 

200 

X 

180 

X 

90 

Y 

300 

y 

160 

z 

80 

z 

40 

JE 

40 

20 

(£ 

30 

<B 

15 

10660 

6331 

*  This  bill  does  uot  iuduUe  quadrats,  which  may  be  calculated  at  80  lbs 
different  sizes. 
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If 

1700 

80 

 1 

20 

120 

k 

320 

i 

100 

*  \J\1 

<> 

50 

B 

80 

600 

40 

/ 
• 

20 

c 

100 

A 

880 

20 

20 

D 

100 

J.  V./ V 

Thick  18000 

0 

2400 

J.i'' 
fp 

30 

20 

E 

120 

Mid  12000 

f 

J 

500 

20 

d 

20 

V 

80 

Thin  8000 

340 

Ip 

12 

20 

G 

80 

Hair  3(K)0 

i 

1280 

20 

u 

80 

• 

• 

1600 

302 

> 

20 

/ 

160 

• 

1 

80 

t) 

20 

J 

60 

J 

k 

160 

• 
• 

160 

>« 

40 

60 

48500 

I 

800 

• 
« 

• 

120 

1 

40 

L 
if 

100 
80 

m 

40 

20 

n 

1600 

• 

30 
60 

6 

20 

2V 

80 

0 

1600 

r 

20 

O 

80 

P 

340 

d 

20 

P 

80 

9 

100 

410 

•  « 

20 

Q 

36 

r 

1240 

t 

20 

ie 

80 

s 

1600 

*• 

20 

s 

10() 

t 

1800 

•  • 

u 

20 

r 

130 

u 

680 

u 

60 

V 

240 

470 

V 

60 

w 

400 

w 

80 

T 

80 

X 
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y 

400 

Y 

60 

40 

Z 

16 

* 

40 

M 

8 

(E 

6 
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• 
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Canon  20-01  Biii. 


It  may  also  be  useful  to  know  the  usual  proportion!  cut,  in  a  fount  of  Urg^ 

«sed  type  for  Job  Work. 


a 

40 

r> 

30 

A 

14 

b 

14 

ff 

6 

• 

> 

16 

B 

10 

<^^VFUM^VO 

c 

20 

4 

• 

14 

c 

10 

d 

24 

3 

24 

D 

10 

Thick  120 

e 

60 

f!i 

4 

16 

E 

14 

Midd.  80 

f 

20 

3 

? 

6 

F 

10 

Thin  60 

16 

OB 

2 

1 

6 

G 

10 

Hair  30 

30 

> 

16 

H 

10 

m  Qds.  20 

i 

40 

• 

3 

I 

14 

n  Qds.  40 

i 

10 

+ 
1 

3 

J 

8 

i 

10 

t 

3 

K 

8 

1 

24 

3 

L 

10 

ni 

20 

3 

M 

10 

n 

40 

V 

N 

10 

0 

40 

( 

6 

0 

10 

P 

15 

[ 

4 

P 

10 

q 

8 

Q 

6 

r 

30 

R 

10 

8 

40 

S 

12 

t 

40 

1 

12 

T 

14 

u 

20 

2 

10 

U 

8 

V 

12 

3 

10 

V 

8 

w 

14 

4 

10 

w 

10 

X 

8 

6 

10 

X 

6 

y 

14 

6 

10 

Y 

8 

z 

4 

7 

10 

Z 

4 

& 

4 

8 

10 

M 

3 

9 

10 

(£ 

2 

0 

12 
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A  SYNOPSIS  of  the  several  Matrices,  for  Languages  requiring  pecuKar 
Characters,  in  the  British  Letter  Founderies.    Referred  to  in  p.  344. 


1  rfURACTDt 


Cbptic 


Etnuean. 


 Great  Primer.. 

Pica  

I^ng  Primer.. 

Brevier   

(Petit)  

Nonpareil   

Do.Texl^  omamentgd  Five-line-Pica 


BODY. 


Great  Primer. 
Engliah   


English 
Pica  


English 
Pica  


Pica  

SmaU  Pica 


Two.linc- English 


English 
Pica  


Pica. 


Gretk 


JUiandrieun 


Ctkie,. 


Double  Pica  . 
Great  l*rimer. 

EngUsh   

Pica  

SmaU  Pica .... 
Long  Primer. 
Buur|(cois  .... 

Brevier   

Nonpareil  .... 

Pearl   

Diamond  

Pica  


Pica. 


Two-line-Gr.  Pr. 
Da  with  points... 
Two- line-English 
Do.  with  points... 

Double  Pica   

Da  with  point*... 


C 


c 
c 
c 


(? 

o 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 


c 
c 


c 
c* 


Pry. 


Fr.y 
Fr." 


Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr.» 


Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr.>« 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr.» 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr.«« 

Fr." 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


V.  F. 
V.  F. 


V.  F. 


V.  F. 
V.  F. 
V.  F. 
V.  F. 
V.F. 


V.  F. 


i 


t2 


Th. 


Th.» 


Th.« 
Th.'' 


Th. 

•  ••••••• 

•••••••< 

Th. 

•  •••••  •! 


It 

•Si 

<52 


Ox£ 
Oxf. 

Ox£ 


Ox£ 


Oxf. 
OxF. 
Oxf. 
Oxf 

Oxf. 

Oxf 


Ox£ 
Oxf 


WilMn, 

GlMgMT. 


W." 

\v. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w.« 

w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 
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SYNOPSIS  (continued.) 


CIURACTER. 


Hebrew 


Do. 


Rabbinical 


DODY. 


Hibernian^  or  Irish 


Malabaric 


Malayan^  Persic  (see 
jlrabicj 


Great  Primer. . 
Do.  with  points... 

English   

Do.  with  points.. 

Pica  

Do.  with  points .. 

Small  Pica   

Do.  with  points.. 

liong  Primer  

Bourgeois   

Brevier  

Minion   , 

Nonpareil   , 

Small  l*ica  

Brevier   , 

Nonpareil   , 


CmIom. 


C 

C 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


c 
c 
c 


Fry. 


Fr.»« 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr.»» 


(2  ^ 


Fr." 

Fr. 

Fr." 


Pica  

Small  Pica 


English 
X»ica  , 


Persian  or  Talik 


Philosophical  (Dr. 


Runic 


Russian   

Russian,^  ancient^  or 
Sclavonian. 
RusfiaU'Curnv  (ge- 
nerally in  use) 


Samaritan 


Satucrit,  Sanskritta, 
Nagctri,  or  Bramin 


Saxon^ 


English 
Paragon 


Pica. 


Double  Pica 

Pica  

Bourgeois  ... 

Pica  

Bourgeois  ... 


English   

Pica  

Smull  Pica  «v*v 


English 


Seltttfminn  

or  Rtusian^ 


Double  Pica  .... 
Great  Primer.... 

English   

Pica  

Small  Pica  

I/ong  Primer .... 
Brevier   

Two-line  Dblo-P. 

Great  Primer  

Small  Pica   


Fr.>8 
Fr.»9 
Fr.» 

Fr.« 
Fr.a 

Fr.M 
Fr. 


Fr. 


Fr. 


C* 


C 
C 


C 
C 


Fr.2* 
Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Pr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 


V.  F. 
V.  F. 

V.  F 
V.F.» 
V.  F. 


V.  F. 


V.  F. 


V.F.» 


V.  F. 
V.  F. 
V.  F. 
V.  F. 


Th. 


Th. 
Th. 
Th.» 
Th.» 


l\     I  WiUm, 


I  •  •  •  •   •  • 


W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 


Oxf. 


Oxf. 


Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 


Oxf. 

Oxf. 
Oxf. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
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.XHARACTEJL 


SmabMkCSttDmuk) 


nmmU  0*e  Mala- 

haricj 
Talik  {tee  Pertia^ 


tBoor. 


Double  Pkt 
EngUnh  ...  ...... 

Lonff  Frimer 


F.nglinh  . 


MUSFC^^ 


Jh.  fUmeekoHt  de 


amah 


s 

DimimitiTe  (Pica) 


nuul 


Two-line  Gr.  Pr. 
Two-line  F^gUA 
Double  Pica 
Great  PrinMr«M**. 
Engliah  ........... 

PIcA.. ••.••*•  •.......( 

Small  Pica  

Long  Pximer  

Bourgeoii  ..«•...., 
Brevier  .. 


«*•*••.•. 


c« 
c 


Fiy. 


Fr. 


c 

G 


Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Ft. 


C 
C 
C 
C 

c 
c 

c 
c 


Fr.» 
Fr.W 

Fr. 


Y  /p  30 

V.F.« 
V.F.» 


1  . 

rii 


V.F. 
V.F. 
V.F. 
V.F. 

V.F. 


••••••••• 


Th. 


•••••■•I 
••••*•••• 


1^^ 


Qxf. 


••••••••• 

•••••§•• 
••••••«•• 

••••••••• 


w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 


A.  iMir.  MHg^  Caslok.— TUt  vm  tlw  flnt  mnj  of  Wiuum  Caslov  Id 
lowlb-catiiiv  Ibr  lettcr-fiNiiidiiigu^t  was  ftr  the  fiodety  Ibr  Pranotiiig  n»unmm 
Xaovk^  in  1T20,  and  led  to  Ins  fltat  Flea»  tlie  fimndatkn  of  hisikBMi.  See 
epettjeakr  sccount  of  to  ttmsMtiwi  in  p.  348,  and  Bmre  Mwee,  p.  63. 

OHAse.  or  Abooniae.— The  ancient  cfaaneter  of  the  Bnsdaa 
of  tf  leCteras  the  nodem  Jtnsi  81  Hit  latrodiwtion,  p.  63» 
MC^riUw.** 

c  Jhanb— No  leas  than  ftur,  if  not  tire,  Bma  frunta  hid  appaned  hi  thb 
ihyimi  tfaefintorvfaichineciitb/DayhilMr. 


1.  Ctftk,  Flaa,  Casloit.— Dr.  WiUdiuPk  edit,  of  the  Fenteteoch. 

f  .  MtrmetH^  Plea,  Cmov^CvA  hj  Casioit  fiir  the  eaiahnited  linguist,  the 
Bev.  Ilr.awhitoo,  OdSand,  about  178S. 
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a  4  Gmk,  DtiAkMM,  Crtm  Ptkmr,  G*n<Mr«— Cut  by  IfaxtlB.  Of  w1nh» 
Me  pu  900. 

&  AmeHt,  CuLOir^— Cut  ftr  Sr.  WiUdM,  oriciital  lifanriaa  t»  tht 
East  IlMtt»  Company. 

0.  S^riaCf  Englith^  Caslov.— Cut  for  the  Waitoo's  Polyglot,  I6ST. 


7.  ^f«Uc,  GnaUFrkimf  FsT.p-WaltoB*ft  Fkdjr^  1637«  was  in  Mr.  Gvmi^ 
ftincleijr,  tbm  JaiiMi*^-^TIiii  foimW  bj  a  iSnr  additMDt  to  tlw  a^liibet,  ftiwi 
«bo  the  Turidah,  Fenic,  end  Malajaii  of  the  Fofyglot.   ridl?  Morei,  p.  1& 

a  Arabic,  GraU-PHmer  mi  EngliO^  Far.— A  fount  of  eedi  cut  ftvn  dnlriqp 
nwde  bj  Dr.  WUldiis.  Also,  fn^/uA,  flrom  the  Mme  poadwe  et  the  ibuut  «f  thi 
Societj  far  Prmnoting  Chxistian  Ifoowle^^  See  note  a. 

9.  Et/itoftr,  EtifrVtsh^  formerly  Byniienian's — Pir/r,  formerly  Cawofnl's,  Far.— 
Walton's  Polyglot ;  throu^'li  iViuin-ws's  and  James's  founderies  to  present  potscaMV 

10.  Gredc,  GreaUPrimer,  Fky.— Formerlj  Byddell'a. 

11.  Qmk,  Lmg  Prkmrf  Tmy^-JObb  Ibunt  cai  ftoro  the  M8>  of  the  kte  |n  ufl—r 
PonoB* 

19.  Gndc,  Furt,  Ymr^FtnutAy  Byiaiemm%  mne  tdk 

IS.  Gmkt  iflKMUNiFiM,  Pke,  FmT.~Theee  metrioee  were  puidiend  •!  Mr. 
Jamet^k  aele^  In  June  1788.  See  Bowe  Motet,  p.  IS.  Br.  Fry,  in  hia  Speciraea, 
■ajTBitfait  "thischarMtcrwaecutby  Wynkjnde  Worde,incnctiniltetiaBofth8 
CodeK  AlenndiinuehitheBiitidiMuaettni.''  ThiaeMrtiaBwaa,pcobeUjr,fai  in 
origin,  >  mew  flomi«h  of  the  cdebrited  ■uctieneer,  Mr.  Fitefon,  who  toM  Jawrt 
lbmidei7,b!y«faomtt«asdutinettyfltated(teecit.  p.  lO^w»JMi^iumA$fnftrt0 
qf  fTynftyii  if  IFM,  which  aeems  to  have  been  Dr.  TrfM  authority  t  but  thii  ii 
an  evident  anachroniami  fbr  Wjukyn  de  Wonle  Hved  at  kaat  a  eoitaiy  /Km- 
to  Cliarlei  I,  to  whom  this  manuscript  was  sent  a*  a  pwaant  ftoaa  CjnOai 
Luoaris,  a  native  of  Crete,  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  jaar  1698,  tif 
Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  ambassador  from  England  to  the  Grand  Seignor.  CyifflM 
brought  it  with  him  from  Alexandria,  where  it  was  written,  and  it  is  no  wheie 
recorded  that  "Wynkyn  de  Worde  visited  Kgypt  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  the 
Codex  Alcxandrimis.    It  was  deposited,  in  1753,  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
it  is  now  preserved.    Tradition  ascrib«»  the  writing  of  this  precious  treasure  to 
Thecla,  a  noble  F^gyptian  lady,  about  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  a  little  after 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice.    It  consists  of  four  folio  volumes;  the  Ihriv  fir^t 
contain  the  whole  of  the  Old  T^tament,  together  with  the  Apocryphal  books; 
and  the  fourtii  comprises  the  New  Testament,  and  various  other  pieces.   It  Is 
written  in  capital  letters,  without  any  intervals  between  the  words.    A  fac-?imUe 
of  the  Mew  Testament  was  published  in  folio  by  tiie  kle  Dr.  IVoidt^  then  prui> 
dpallibnrian  of  the  Biitiah  Museum,  line  for  line  with  the  original,  with  type* 
ent  and  cast  Ij  Mr.  Jackion  fiar  tlie  purpose.'  'The  title  to  this  vohime  lays  es* 
pressly,  that  Mr.  Jadaon  was  the  fitunder— Typis  JadiaBienBis,  xoocubsvl** 
New  the  afrtinn  of  PaterMm,  tlie  auctioneer, 

be  thus  accounted  fe  *a 
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mmmMk.  WMt  aid-  Dt  Wmie itnuk  upon  Irit^jpv^  or  m^Wynkymie  WtH§ 
ftUmred  oreoaiM>  and  af  auetioiieen  «•  aUoirad  lo  pull^  thk  ma  a  ftir  oeearfoD 

to  Ua  |iaipQa«»  lia  a  Uttl^  nd  waTMBtad  the  iwatrii^  nf  tha  Al— tiA4«ii 

Greek  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Wynkyn  da  Wofda.— Ac  awrv^Afe,  »iA  ^mmm 
4f  Mf  iffft^  md  Htena  tmukHtm,  la  At  Jlcv.  JTr.  T.  B".  Aionw** /nMecfta*  to  fAa 

fllori^  Mftvki  4Mt^  IfonftmU  difton  All  wan  ftnucfljf  B7iuianuni%  and  puvdiaaad 
at  Janaaliaale. 

91*  99.  Jgagfufaii  Flea,  Jhi«ff.i»faa»  Fbt.— Fran  eoUatuna  with  origioal  M8S. 
ia  th«  Iriih  Language  la  the  poawasion  of  Dr.  Fitasgefald.  Alao  SmdH-f^ 
puw  iiaard  at  Jweam^M  aale.  BCr.  Moiea,  at  p.  83»  ia7%  Thia  Hibaniiin  vaa  eiit 
ia  'BafjaaA.  bj  Mr.  Mfmiii  fiir  the  editioii  of  Biahop  Bedel*a  trandatian  of  the  Old 
Tealamant,  in  1685»  the  anlj  tjrpe  of  that  language  «•  ever  aaw.** 

93.  MMbarte-'BitgM^  Flee,  Fmr^For  the  Cdlege  of  Madiaa. 

24.  Samariian^  Pka^  Fsr.—Walton'a  Polyglot— Gfom  to  Jamaa  to  Tkj. 

9&  i%rMc,  Nmgar^  FAY.-..BagBter*8  Polyglot. 


H^w^  SmalUPiet^  Fiooiva^^Thia  fiiUBt  of  Haimr  la  the  anallaat*  with 
points,  in  England ;  it  waa  cut  ftr  Bagitei^  Polyglot  Biblaw 

9^.*  Iriih^  SrmU  PkOy  Fioeiifs. — Copied  from  the  engravings  in  Valancy's  Imh 

Grammar. 

99.  PertH^  Paragon^  Figoins. — Cut  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Oualay*. 

30  to  33.  P<-rd•l^  FviffM — Syriac^  Doubk-Fka^  English^  Long-Prkmar^  Brevier — 
Ficoxxs.— These  were  cut  under  the  direction*  and  partly  at  the  aspaoaa  o^  the 
teto  Oaydiua  Buchanan. 

Slw  nfe^FioGixB — CutfiromaHSi;  theniatrioeaandnHNildaavBoaria  the 
lifavary  af  the  Eaat  India  Company. 


!15  to  39.  Cfrman  and  Huttt/in,  Tiiorowoood. — These  matrices  are  from  the 
foundery  of  Brestkopfi'and  Uartel,  of  Leipsig,  but  have  never  yet  been  Justified. 


40.  OxroEO. — These  punches  and  matrices,  together  with  founts  of  letter,  and 
oB  the  other  ulanalla  and  appagatoa  ngiceawiiy  ftr  a  printing  honae,  ware  preaented 
to  the  Unifeiaity  by  Bldiop  Fell  and  Mr.  Junhia,  about  the  year  1M7.  The 
rfaae  af  thaae  ftonta  do  not  appear  to  be  veiy  aeonrately  daaolbad  In  the  QsM 
BpndbMBii  but*  aa  Mb  Moraa  aaya,  it  may  be  aOafsd  in  aeuaa,  that  neitlMgr 
tke  ^ritoiffyap>oi|  aor  the  Owatonr  ^Hha  JUaMmfm*  are  lattar-ftander^"  nor 
jai  peintani  There  are  apwaida  4t  9,000  matricaa.  Sea  Mbna*  pp.  41^  ^  and 
OMOp^SM. 


41.  Greek,  Double  Pica,  Wilson.— Gla.sgow  Homer. 
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49.  Orwft,  Lot^Mmtr^  Wntov^^MatrieM  to  type  catt  ia  vUcfa  Hit 
SilfMi  priuttd  Mue  cf  thdr  flditkM. 


B  mid^  Althmi^  thgold  EngUA dancter,  cr  Bhck4rtter,  iiy  Ml  b» 
•trictljr  within  the  cUm  of  type  "  &r  langiiyt  requfainf  peculkr  dMrneCnb** 
jet  M  m  Biitiih  rliiilr  tjpi,  it  must  be  regarded  with  ▼tnenfeiaii  in  £ii^and»  it 

the  character  in  which  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Jaques,  Ac.  fizvt  exerdaed  the  art, 
and  therefore  I  shall  include  9la(M  in  the  Synopsis;  but  studiously  abstaining 
from  nuxing  in  the  list  the  modem  fimdful  Cbut  ridiculooa)  innoTations,  oalj 
called  £fadk«fim  the  quantity  of  ink  thtj  aieeapOile  of  caitjliv.  Seepbaos. 

Forawilj  WdlTa.  ST.  Oazton. 

TIm  AfadMffler  fimcj  aa  pnifltevd  by  the  type  pi^^ 
dum  the  extiavagaBoe  of  taste,  aiidtiwiMoe«ltyofRgtiktbgit1ijaoBeataBM 
of  juat  piopQvtion  and  acknowledged  utility.  Tlie  pwialtwa  of  fiNhkn  famte« 
perhapt  more  heavily  inflicted  on  printers  than  on  any  othar  dav  ef  artfaai; 
inasmudt  as  the  adoption  ot  every  dianga  ia  attended  with  a  wei^l^  and  mieoo- 
pensated  cost  to  them,  bringing  no  increase  of  business,  but  a  gieat  waste  of 
material ;  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  lettff- 
founder,  who  with  his  enc^raver,  or  jninch-aitter,  varies  the  fashion  of  type,  either 
lor  the  sake  of  novelty,  or  an  adventitious  increase  of  busineis;  and  at  every  change 
which  he  can  render  successful  (and  means  are  always  at  hand  to  induce  some  to  try 
a  new  fa.shlon)  he  deprecates,  pro  tantOy  that  which  preceded  it  This  subject  has 
been  before  ob9erve<l  upon  when  speakinf^  of  the  works  of  Bodomi  and  other 
lypq^phers  of  Italy  and  France,*  and  the  evil  will  perhaps  never  be  remetiied  ia 
this  country  while  the  fashion  of  type  is  left  so  exclusively  at  the  vill  ot  ihMewho 
manutacture  tu  teU  it,  and  so  little  to  the  consideratioa  and  judgment  of  those  who 
are  to  Mse  and  jMty  for  iL 

•  SstfblM. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Lli  bringing  forward  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  which  the  amateur 
and  the  inej^eriemoed  may  alike  have  leconne  for  instmctkm,  and 
to  wfaick  eren  the  adept  may  occasionaUy  find  it  deairabfe  to 
lefer,  itwfll  be  necessary  to  describe  every  subject*  however  mimite 

io  itself,  or  remotely  connected  with  the  Art  of  Printing.  Those 
who  may  be  disinclined  to  peruse  some  of  the  subjects  here  treated 
of,  as  considering  them  but  of  little  moment,  will  therefore,  it  is 
hoped,  hare  the  candour  likewise  to  consider  that  such  may, 
to  odieri,  appear  of  tbe  first  impdrfance  ^  and  afiford  infonnatkm, 
of  whidi,  had  it  not  been  here  giyen,  they  might  haye  remained 
totally  ignorant.  Without  farther  preamble,  I  shall ^  therefore 
hegin  with  describing  the  materials  and  process  of  printing  in  a 
geaeial  manner;  deferring,  to  a  subsequent  part  of  the  woik,  a 
man  wimi^i  ei^osition  of  the  Art. 

The  eipression  moveable-type  printing "  implies  that  each 
letter,  witli  some  few  exceptions,  used  in  this  kind  of  printing,  is 
cast  upon  a  separate  stalk,  shank,  or  body.  A  great  many  of 
each  of  the  letters  of  the  alphahet,  together  with  points,  figuies* 
and  other  neoessaiy  marks  uid  signs«  all  cast  in  certain  propor* 
taoos  to  each  other*  with  regard  to  quantities,  is  called  a  fnmi. 
When  a  printer  receives  a  fount  from  the  type-founder,  he  proceeds 
to  dispose  of  it,  or  a  part  thereof,  into  a  pair  of  composing;  cases 
for  the  Romaa*  and  a  pair  for  the  Italic,  increasing  the  number  of 
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pain  of  either  tusoording  to  the  weight  of  the  fount,  and  the 

number  of  hands  intended  to  V)e  employed  on  it :  usually,  for  a 
1000  lbs.  weight,  six  pairs  of  Roman  aud  two  of  Italic  are  deemed 
sufficient. 

The  workmen  employed  in  the  Art  of  Printing  are  denominated, 
according  to  the  particular  department  they  fill,  Oompobitobi 

and  Pressmen.  The  Compositors  are  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  arrange  and  dispose  the  types,  or  letters,  into  words,  lines, 
sentences,  pages,  and  sheets,  agreeable  to  the  copy  furnished  by 
the  author  or  editor.  The  Pressmen,  strictly  speaking,  are  the 
printers,  as  they  .take  off  the  impressions  .mi  the  paper,  after  the 
types  have  been  arranged  by  the  Compositor.  We  shall,  however, 
here  take  them  in  due  order  of  precedence,  and  first  describe  the 
materials  necessary  for  a  Compositor. 

TH£  CASES* 

The  Upper  Case  is  divided  into  Ibrty-nine  partitions,  all  equal 
in  aize,  and  which  are  adapted  to  receive  those  parts  of  die  firant 
least  in  use,  namely,  two  alphabets  of  the  capital  letten,  denoni* 
nated,  the  one  "  full"  and  the  other    small "  capitals :  also  the 

figures,  acct  ntetl  letters,  characters  used  as  references  to  notes, 
&c.  The  letters  and  figures  in  this  case  are  disposed  alpha- 
betically and  numerically. 

«  The  Lower  Case  is  appropriated  to  the  small  letters,  doable 
letters,  pointe,  some  other  marks  used  in  printing,  the  spaces,  and 
'the  quadrats.  The  boxes  or  partitions  in  this  case  are  not,  as  in 
that  above  described,  in  any  regular  alphabetical  arrangement,  nor 
divided  into  cells  of  equal  8iz.e  :  but  they  are  in  such  appioxima* 
tion  as  to  be  most  convenient  to  the  hand  of  the  compoeiter. 
Each  sort  of  letter  has  a  Isiger  or  smaller  box  aUottsd  to  it 
according  as  it  is  known  to  be  more  or  less  frequently  wanted 
in  the  lan(j^ua<;e  for  wliich  it  is  intended.  Thus,  the  e  has  the 
largest  box  ;  the  a,  c,  d,  h,  i,  m,  u,  o,  r,  s,  t,  u,  the  spaces,  and 
the  quadrats,  boxes  of  the  next  size ;  b,  f,  g,  k,  1»  p,  ^,  sr,  y, 
boxes  half  the  size  of  those  used  for  the  lastHODentkmed  eorts; 
while  j,  q,  X,  z, ;  :  .  0  []  sb,  oe,  8c,  double  letters,  flcc.  See.  liave 
only  partitions  of  a  quarter  of  the  size  allowed  them.  But  a 
more  particular  description,  with  the  several  admeasurements,  wUl 
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be  given  in  the  next  chapter.  As  there  is  no  visible  mark  or  guide 
attached  to  the  different  boxes  to  denote  the  letters  which  they 
severally  contain,  a  stranger  to  the  art  is  surprised  at  the  dexterity 
manifested  by  the  compositor  in  taking  out  the  letters  as  he 
wants  them  from  the  different  compartments. 


Upper  Case. 
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Lower  Case, 
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THE  FRAME,  &c. 


Before  the  compositor  begins  his  operations  the  cases  are  "  put 
up"  on  a  stand,  or  "  frame,"  constructed  of  suflBcient  length  to 
hold  two  pair  ;  namely,  one  pair  of  Roman  and  one  pair  of  Italic. 
The  arrangement  of  these  frames  in  the  Composing-room  is  always 
80  ordered  that  the  compositor  may  be  as  near  to  the  window  as 
possible,  with  the  light  ooming  from  his  left  so  that  no  shadow 
can  be  given  by  the  motion  of  his  right  hand  to  intercept  the 
quick  glance  with  which  he  must  catch  the  position  in  which  the 
next  type  he  has  to  lift  may  be  lying  in  its  cell ;  for  he  must 
instantaneously  view  the  nick  and  the  head,  as  no  time  is 
allowed  for  hesitation,  examination,  or  turning,  after  the  first  dart 
is  made  at  the  letter ;  but  it  is  at  once  lodged  upon  his  setting 
rule,  and  then  finally  secured  and  dropped  into  its  place  by  the 
action  of  the  left  thumb  alone,  his  eye  being,  at  the  same  moment. 
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Imoed  to  look  for  the  next  letter  to  be  conveyed,  in  like  manner 
iaftlknr  its  predeoessor.  The  Roman  cases  are,  therefore,  always 
inside  the  frame,  or  nearest  the  light ;  while  the  Italic,  as  being, 
m  modem  works,  of  kss  frequent  occurrence,  as  also  to  accom- 
nodite  the  other  CompoBitara  nsing  that  ibunty  lie  on  the  ontride. 
Tlie  cases,  it  may  be  obserred^  rest  upon  the  stand  in  a  sloping  posi- 
tioD ;  the  lower  case  at  an  inclination  of  abont  fifteen  degrees,  the 
upper  at  an  devation  of  about  fifty-five  ;  so  that  the  compositor 
may  reach  the  upper  boxes  with  the  greatest  facihty,  and  with  as 
iattk  danger  aa  possible  of  putting  his  lower  case  in  conAision,  or 
^  by  the  action  of  his  arm  when  reaching  over  it. 

Hie  engraTmg  will  make  what  has  been  described  as  necessary 
to  the  first  fitting  up  of  a  Composing-room,  familiar  to  every  one. 
It  was  drawn  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  C.  Varley,  by  the  apphcation 
of  his  camera  ktdda.  The  frame  is  seen  with  the  Roman  caaea  np 
-4he  Mk  at  the  end^-^golfey  at  the  bottom-^  cs/Ufsatanding, 
with  the  croeses  in,  for  quarto  or  octaro,  in  the  rim  of  which  female 
dove-tails  are  shown  to  be  cut  for  shifting  the  crosses  to  works  in 
duodecimo  or  octodecimo. 

The  compositor^  thus  provided,  begins  his  work,  holding  in  his 

lef^  hand  a  little  instroment  into  which  the  ktlers  are  conveyed  fiom 
thecases.  This  ia  called  the  composing-stick;''  but  the  pecu* 
Kuities  necessary  to  its  perfect  cmistruction  are  stated  in  our  next 

chapter. 

Before  the  compositor  begins  his  work  he  makes  his  measure;" 
that  is.  he  moves  the  ahde  of  the  composmg-atick  to  the  chosen 
width  of  tiw  page.  He  neart  cuts,  horn  a  thin  ahp  of  brass  plal^  a 

pieoe  to  the  length  of  the  intended  line,  of  the  same  height  as  the 
type,  and  with  a  projecting  "  knib"  at  one  end.  This  is  called 
the  "  setting  rule,"  as  against  this  the  letters  are  to  be  pJaced. 
fie  then  places  himself  opposite  the  centre  of  the  lower  case,  and 
flies  his  copy  before  bim,  seemed  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  a 
slip  of  lead,  a  cord,  and  a  counterbalancing  weight,  which  appears  in 
the  engraving  as  lying  over  the  back  of  the  frame.*  Then  taking 
the  composing-stick  in  his  left  hand,  his  thumb  being  over  the 

•  In  i  raiice  imd  (jorinany  they  have  a  more  (.'laburate  utcns^il  made  for  this 
purpose,  which,  having  a  steel  point  at  the  extremity,  is  stuck  in  the  bars  or 
bfixei  of  the  lower  case ;  a  representation  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  dexter 
cUw  of  the  eagle  in  the  vigaette  in  the  title. 
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■Ikb,  resting^  on      8ettiiig>-ni]e,  yMi  the  thumb  and  fint  finger  of 

his  right  hand  he  takes  up  the  letters,  spaces,  quadrats,  &c.  one  by 
one,  and  places  each  upon  the  setting-rule,  supporting,  and  piaciflg 
them  together  by  the  action  of  the  left  thumbs  the  other  hand  being 
iBBtuiUy  diaengagisd  for  piokiiig  up  the  nest  letier.  The  whok 
ef  theie  movements  are  perfonned  with  a  degree  of  kdSatf 
not  easily  conceived  by  a  8tran'j:er  to  the  art.  Upon  arriving  to 
near  the  extent  of  his  measure,  he  observes  whether  the  line  will 
end  with  a  complete  word,  or  an  entfre  ayUable,  including:  the 
hyphen^  and  if  his  last  word  or  syllable  happens  escaetly  to  fill  the 
measure,  or, makes  the  line  completely  tight,  he  has  nothing  non 
to  do  to  that  Kne,  but  proceeds  to  the  next :  but  if  (which  is  far 
more  likely  to  Ih'  the  case)  he  finds  the  measure  not  entirely  filled 
by  perfect  words  or  syllables,  he  increases  the  distances  between  the 
words  in  that  hne,  adding  more  spaces  equally  between  each  antil 
the  measure  is  moderately  tightened.  This  operaftm  is  silbd 
justifying,"  and,  if  done  properiy,  is  attended  witJi  much  meetf 
and  skill ;  every  line  requiring  to  be  of  an  equal  degree  of  ti£:htne?>s; 
neither  too  closely  wedged  into  the  composing-stick,  nor  yet  at  all 
loose  and  uneven ;  neither  the  words  spaced  too  close  together  m 
one  line  nor  too  wide  apart  in  the  others.  This  is  one  great  critenoa 
of  a  good  woriunan.  The  compositor  may  as  often  have  to  kisea 
the  spaces  first  used  in  a  line  as  to  add  to  them,  particularly  in 
narrow  measures  of  large  type,  containing,  of  course,  fewer  word* 
in  ja  line ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  a  long  monosyllabic  word, 
or  sylkUe,  will  not,  as  the  line  is  fiist  spaced,  go  in  at  the  eod, 
and  to  drive  out  whidi  the  line  would  appear  with  great  gaps ;  he 
must,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  change  his  spaces  for  thinner,  stmt 
of  which,  from  their  being  very  thin,  are  called  "  hair  t^paces/'* 
The  line  imving  been  completed,  the  brass  rule  is  drawn  out  and 
placed  over  or  upon  that  line,  and  the  compositor  proceeds  with  Ibe 
next,  and  so  on  with  the  succeeding  lines,  until  his  oompovy- 
stiek  is  fiUed,  which  takes,  perhaps,  ten  or  twdve  lines  of  middling* 
sized  type.  He  then  places  the  setting-rule  in  front  of  the  last 
line,  and  fixing  his  ibie-hnger  oi  each  hand  in  front  of  the  ruk,  be 

•  Spaces  may  here  be  detincd  as  pieces  of  metal  of  various  des^recs  o( 
tWcknesB,  shaped  exactly  as  the  stems  of  the  letter  ;  but  not  ^ra^ding  so  hi?h, 
do  not  conseqaeotly  receive  the  ink,  and  therefore  give  no  impreauon  oo  tlx 
paper. 
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presses  the  middle  fingers  against  the  sides  of  the  lines,  and  his 
thumbs  behind  the  first  line,  raisine:  the  whole  out  of  the  com- 
pOBing-stick  at  once.    He  thus  conveys -the     stick-fuir'  to  the 

gaUey"  (a  thin  board  of  malioguiy»  or  wamscotwood,  ksving 
ledgea  on  two  ddes)  diaengaging  tlie  thumba  aa  bo  pboea  the  linea 
agamat  the  head  of  the  galley>  or  against  the  linea  v/tiA  hava  been 
previously  emptied  and  placed  thereon. 

Having:  set  sufficient  for  his  })age,  and  placed  the  head-line  at 
top,  and  signature  or  direction  line  at  bottom  ^  and  also,  gene* 
lallj,  an  additional  line  of  quadiata,  he  tiea  it  lonnd  with  thvee  or 
Ibaryaida  of  email  ooid,  caUed  aealing  twine,  technically  "  page- 
cowl/'  and  removes  it  htm  the  galley  on  to  a  page-paper,  when  it 
is  placed  on  the  bottom  board  of  his  tiame,  or  other  safe  and  con- 
venient place.  In  this  manner  he  proceeds  till  he  has  composed  as 
many  pages  as  are  required  to  make  a  halinUieety  or  sheet,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  natmeof  the  work. 

IVe  next  proceta  ia,  to  arrange  tlie  pagea,  thus  far  pioeeaded 
with,  for  imposing.  A  large  oblong  stone,  or  marUe,  of  perfectly 
plane  surface,  five  to  eight  inches  thick,  fixed  in  a  strong  frame,  so 
as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  table,  witli  drawers  underneath  for  *'  fur- 
niture,'' must  be  provided  for  this  purpose,  on  which  the  pages  are 
cnrioualy  placed,  according  to  certain  rules  of  the  art,  bo  that,  when 
printed,  and  die  aheet  folded,  they  may  fidl  in  ngnhv  saoceiaion, 
page  2  on  the  back  of  page  1,4  on  the  back  of  3,  and  80  on.  Much 
attention  is  necessary  in  this  process,  particularly  in  works  of  more 
pajTP**  in  a  sheet  than  folio  or  quarto. 

Uaving  disposed,  or  **  laid  down,"  the  pages  in  this  right  older, 
tte  next  taak  ia  dieaaing  the  '*  chaaea."  *  To  diess  the  chaae,  a 
anit  of  fiimitare  ia  neoeeaary,  oonaiating  of  alipa  of  wood*  of  dif- 
ferent breadtha.  Then  the  chaae  being  laid  over  the  pages,  so  aa 
to  inclose  them,  those  parts  of  the  furniture  called  '*  gutter-sticks** 
are  placed  between  the  respective  pages.   Next,  another  part  of 

*  A  Chtue  is  t  rectaagiaUr  iron  frame,  the  dimenuont  which  differ  so- 
COrding  to  the  sizes  of  the  paper  to  be  printed.  Two  cross-pieces  of  the  same 
SMtal,  called  "  long"  and  "  short  cross/'  haidng  snudl  dovetails  at  each  end, 
10  that  they  may  be  taken  out  or  replaced  as  occasiim  may  require,  are  fitted 
to  each  chase.  By  the  different  sitiiations  of  these  crosses  the  chase  is  altered 
so  as  to  suit  diffBieat-fiacd  volaaMf,  si  foUo,  qosito  sad  ociafa»  daodschao, 
caghtecas,  &c. 
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the  furniture,  called  "  reglets,"  is  placed  along  the  sides  of  the 
crosses  of  the  chase.  The  reglets  are  of  such  a  thickness  as  will 
80  regulate  the  position  of  the  pages  as  to  give  the  book  a  proper 
iDMgin  after  it  is  bound.  HaTing  dressed  the  inside  of  the  pigcs, 
the  compositor  has  to  do  the  same  with  their  ontaides  by  psttiiig 
side-sticks  and  ibot-sticks  to  them.  Thus  the  pages  being  •! 
adjusted  to  their  proper  distances,  they  are  all  untied  and  fastened 
together  by  wooden  wedges^  called  **  quoins."  These  wedges 
being  finnly  driven  up  the  sides  and  feet  of  the  pages,  by  means 
of  a  maUet  and  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  called  a  ''.8hootiag«tkk,'* 
all  the  letters  in  each  page  are  fastened  together  in  one  miMi 
Before  beginning  to  luck  up,  and  again  after  he  has  gone  the  last 
round  with  the  mallet  and  shooting-stick,  the  compositor  planes 
down"  the  "  fonne,"*  to  make  the  surface  of  the  type  stand  M 
and  even,  by  blows  of  the  mallet  Qpon  a  piece  of  smoolh  nood 
laid  upon  the  pages,  called,  from  its  use,  ^  a  planer;"  and  it  it 
then  ready  for  the  pressman,  who  lays  it  upon  the  press,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  pulUng  a  proof.  This  having  been  done,  the  forme,  or 
formes,  must  be  rubbed  over  vnth  a  brush  dipped  in  stronc^  lye, 
made  with  pearl-ash  and  water,  and  being  carefully  taken  oH  the 
press,  the  proof  and  finmes  are  deli?ered  to  the  caie  of  llis 
compositor. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  skilful  workman  to  compose  his 
work  so  correctly  as  to  want  no  further  alteration  before  the  num- 
ber wanted  is  worked  off,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  put  the 
proof,  with  the  copy  from  which  it  has  been  composed,  into  die 
hands  of  the  reader  or  conector,  whose  business  is,  to  resd  oicr 
the  whole  proof  two  or  three  times  with  great  care  and  attention, 
and  to  mark  the  errata  in  the  margin  of  every  page.  The  conec- 
tioos  ave  always  placed  against  the  line  in  which  the  hnitM  aio 
found;  and  certain  nuudui  are  need  to  denote  tiie  different  come* 
tions,  all  of  which  will  hereafter  be  minutely  described. 

After  a  proof  has  been  compared  and  read  by  copy,  and  die 
faults  noticed  by  the  reader,  it  is  returned  into  the  hands  of  the 
compositor,  who  proceeds  to  correct  in  the  metal  what  has  been 
marked  for  conection  in  the  proof.  For  this  purpose  he  lays  the 
fonne  on  the  imposing  stone,  and  unlocks  it  by  loosening  the 

*  The  types  thai  fastened  together  in  the  chue  are  all  together  called  « 
/9rmt. 
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quoins,  or  wedges,  which  bound  the  letters  together.  He  then 
changes  the  faulty  letters,  or  words,  and  alters  his  spaces  befoie 
lie  drapt  the  line.  When  there  are  aay  conHderable  alteiatioasy 
and  particularly  where  insertkms  or  onuMions  are  to  be  made, 
there  will  often  be  a  necessity  of  over-fiuming"  to  "  get  in*'  or 
"  drive  out and  to  effect  this,  the  compositor  must  decompose 
or  convey  the  lines  back  from  the  galley  again  into  the  composing- 
stick,  to  be  new  spaced  and  justified  according  to  circumstances* 
If,  lor  example,  the  word  or  words  to  be  inserted  in  a  line  cannot 
be  gotten  in  by  lessening  the  spaces  between  the  words  of  that 
line,  part  of  it  must  be  put  back  into  the  end  of  the  preceding 
line,  or  forward  into  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  one,  by 
lessening  the  spaces  in  either  or  both,  till  room  has  been  obtained. 
If  the  insertion  be  large,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  over-ran  several 
Ims,  either  backwards  or  forwards,  until  a  break,  or  short  line, 
shall  have  been  reached,  when,  if  it  be  not  got  in,  a  line  will  be 
driven  out ;  and  then,  to  make  room  for  that  hne,  if  there  does  not 
happen  to  be  a  line  of  quadrats,  or  white  line,  at  the  foot  of  that 
page,  iSbe  next  pege,  or  pages,  either  forward  or  backward,  must 
cAen  be  orer-rnn  before  it  can  be  finally  made  up. 

When  any  portion  of  the  matter  is  to  be  abstracted,  exactly  the 
reverse  course  must  be  taken.  If  it  be  but  trifling,  the  compositor 
takes  it  out  and  fills  up  the  line  by  enlarging  the  spaces  of  that 
line;  or  by  taking  from  the  end  of  the  preceding,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  following.  If  it  be  more  considerable,  he  may  be  obliged  to 
oier-nm  many  lines  before  be  can  dnte  aui  or  make  even. 

The  first  proof  having  been  corrected,  another  is  pulled  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  reader,  or  sent  to  the  author  for  exami- 
nation. This  proof  being  read  and  corrected,  as  before,  a  revise  is 
psQsd,  to  see  whether  all  the  errors  marked  in  the  last  proof  are 
pvopcily  oonecled.  As  to  those  fonlts  which  may  have  escaped  the 
compositor,  the  reader,  and  the  author,  they  are  usually  referred  to 
in  a  list  of  errors  called  The  Errata,  The  works  of  ancient  printers 
had  no  errata  affixed,  because  they  corrected  the  faults  in  each 
copy  with  a  pen  ;  which  was  easy  enough  in  those  days,  thougk 
nesdy  impracticaUe  in  these. 

When  the  sheet  is  comet  the  formes  are  given  to  the  pressman, 
whose  business  is  to  print  them  when  they  have  been  prepared 
aad  corrected  as  before  described.   Four  things  are  required  at 
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entering  upon  this  process  ;  namely,  paper,  ink,  balls,  and  a  press. 
The  paper  is  prepared  for  use  by  being  dipped,  a  few  sheets  at  a 
time,  m  water;  and,  afterwards  being  laid  in  heaps,  to  make  the 
ivaior  ptnetiate  equally  into  every  sheet,  a  tbiok  deal  board  ia  laid 
apoa  eeeh  heap,  upon  which  aie  placed  heavy  wei^ta.  The  leam 
why  the  paper  imdergoea  wetting  before  it  ia  printed  upon,  is,  thtt 
it  is  thus  rendered  suthciently  soft  to  adhere  closely  to  the  surface 
of  the  letter  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  press  ;  and,  con- 
Mq^ently,  by  taking  up  a  proper  quantity  of  ink,  it  is  made 
•uaoeptibleof  agood  impieBsion.  It  is  moroover  neoeaaaiy  that 
the  paper  should  be  wetted,  lest  its  stiff  and  haish  natuie  whca 
dry  should  injure  the  face  of  the  letters.  The  different  desrrees  of 
wetting  required  can  only  be  obtained  by  practice,  which  depends 
pnnoipally  upon  the  quality  of  the  pi^per,  and  the  size  of  the  type; 
the  atottt  and  hard-siaed  paper  lequinbig  fiom  four  to  ais  dips 
each  quire ;  paper  of  a  more  oomiuon  qualify,  not  ao  many ;  the 
smaller  and  closer  the  type,  also,  the  more  wetting  w31  be 
required. 

The  Ink  is  bought,  of  various  qualitiea  and  pricea,  of  the  mano- 
focturw*— ike  wriick  en  Jmk*'] 

The  Balls  will  be  particularly  described  hereafter.  They,  when 
completed,  have  the  shape  and  ap])oarance  of  a  large  round-headed 
BiaUet,  such  as  is  used  by  stone-masons,  except  that  their  suiiace 
ia  much  broader  and  rounder.  A  late  improvement  haa,  in  a  peat 
degree,  superseded  the  use  of  halls.  This  is  a  cylinder,  apou 
which  is  cast  a  coating  of  compontion  that  wiU  be  hereafter 
described.  The  cylinder  has  an  axis  with  two  handles ;  and  U^ing 
repeatedly  rolled  on  the  table,  or  stands  distributes  the  ink  equally 
upoil  its  surface,  which  in  the  aarae  manner  b  transforred  to  the 
forme  of  type. 

A  Printing  Press  ia  a  machine  requiring  very  accurate  mecha- 
nical construction.  At  the  earliest  period  of  the  art  it  was  brought 
80  near  to  perfection  that  no  very  material  improrements  took 
place  in  its  make,  until  JLoid  Stanh<^  invented  a  preaa  oonatmcled 
ebtirely  of  iroa.  More  detaila  upon  ihia  head  wiU  be  found  hi  the 
subsequent  chapter ;  but,  in  order  to  continue  the  geneial  descrip^ 
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tion  of  the  process  of  printing,  it  may  be  well  to  take  the  original 
press  for  our  model,  and  to  proceed ;  since  in  the  Stanliope,  and 
•tliefi  which  have  followed,  the  principle  is  esseatialiy  the  same. 

TIm  oppoeite  engiaTUg  will  show  the  prott  in  penpecttve.  To 
^itcribe  it  and  iii  uae  tn  detail  will  lequife  aome  time  and  apaoab 
It  baa  two  principal  parts,  each  of  which  ia  composed  of  several 
subordinate  parts  or  members :  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
desL  ribe  it  as  dissected  into  its  various  parts,  with  references  to 
the  excellent  engraviiiga  of  Branston,  which  will  be  found  in  tha 
IbUowing  pag^  with  mote  detailed  deacriptiona  and  admeaaofa- 
Muta.  One  of  Uioae  which  are  heie  deaciibed  aa  principal  pafta* 
may  he  called  the  body  of  the  press ;  whidi  is  a  strong  frame 
containing  the  power  that  produces  tiic  pressure  upon  the  paper  : 
the  other  is  tlie  part  on  which  the  fonne  of  types  is  laid  for  print- 
ing ;  and  which  is  contrived,  by  means  of  aa  apparatus  un4^* 
nantb^  to  be  run  out  of  and  into  the  body  of  the  preaa  at  pleaanie^ 
in  Older  to  remove  the  aheet  when  printed;  and  to  untcodnoe 
another  sheet.   For  the  convenience  of  changing  the  aheeta  aa 
they  are  printed,  frames  are  provided  called  the  ti/mpati  ^ndfrisket, 
which  fold  upon  each  other,  and  inclose  the  sheet  between  them« 
and  which  are  then  ail  together  folded  down  upon  the  types. 

The  body  of  the  pceas  conaiata  of  a  atrong  frame-work  of 
timber,  a  part  of  wbich  ia  called  the  feet,  fig.  1,  havuig  mortiaea 
to  receive  two  strong  perpendicular  posts  called  the  cheeks,  fig, 
2 ;  which  are  supported  by  another  lighter  training  called  the 
hind-posts  and  rails,  fig.  3,  also  fixed  into  the  feet;  the  cheeks 
are  moreover  held  together  by  four  horixontal  cross  pieoea;  tha 
vppar  of  which,  fig.  4,  ia  called  the  cap,  ita  office  beung  to  retain 
dm  npper  part  of  the  cheeka  at  the  proper  diatanceaaaunder:  tbe 
next  cross  piece,  fig.  6,  is  called  the  head  ;  it  is  fitted  by  tenons 
at  the  ends  into  mortises  in  the  cheeks,  and  these  mortises  are 
filled  up  with  pieces  of  scale-board,  cards,  old  hat,  &c.,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  a  small  yielding  or  spring.  The  head 
ia  anatained  by  two  long  a^w  bolts,  fig.  7,  which  suspend  it  fkom 
tbe  cap :  in  the  head  ia  fixed  a  braaa  nnt,  containing  a  female 
aerww  or  worm  of  two  threads,  which  is  fastened  in  the  wood  by 
two  short  bolts,  fig.  8,  to  keep  it  up :  the  worm  is  adapted  to 
receive  the  screw  by  which  the  pressure  is  produced.  The  third 
croaa  piece,  fig.9^  caUed  theshelveay  or  till,  ia  to  guide  and  keep 
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steady  a  part,  called  the  hose,  fig.  10,  in  which  the  spindle  of  the 
screw  (to  be  spoken  of  hereafter)  is  inclosed.  The  fourth  cross 
piece,  fig.  5,  called  the  winter,  is  a  massive  piece  of  timber ;  it  is 
fitted  between  the  cheeks  to  bear  the  caxriage;  it  sustains  the 
effi>rt  of  the  press  beneath,  as  the  head  does  abofe,  each  giring 
way  a  little,  the  one  upwards  the  other  downwards,  to  make  the 
pull  the  easier.*  The  spindle,  fig.  11,  is  a  solid  piece  of  iron, 
pointed  at  the  lower  end  with  steel,  having  a  male  screw  formed 
on  its  upper  end,  of  two  threads^  which  entets  into  the  female 
•crew  or  wonn  fixed  in  the  head :  through  an  eye  in  thb  spindle 
is  fixed  the  lever  or  bar,  fig.  12,  by  which  the  pressman  gains  the 
power  for  the  impression.  The  platten,  fig.  13,  or  surface  which 
acts  upon  the  tympans,  is  suspended  from  the  point  of  the  spindle 
by  means  of  a  square  block  or  firame  of  wood,  called  the  hoee^  fig. 

10,  which  is  guided  by  passing  through  the  shelves^  fig.  9:  the 
lower  part  of  the  spindle  passes  through  the  hose,  and  its  point 
rests  in  a  small  steel  cup,  fixed  in  a  brass  saucer,  supplied  with 

011,  which  rests  upon  an  iron  plate,  let  into  the  top  of  the  platten. 
The  pressman  then,  by  pulling  the  lever*  which  is  fixed  in  the  eye 
of  the  spindle  by  an  iron  key,  turns  the  screw,  and  presses  down 
the  platten  upon  the  forme,  upon  which  is  laid  the  paper,  tympans, 
and  blankets,  which  are  brought  under  the  platten,  when  the  im- 
pression is  to  be  given.  That  the  platten  may  be  suspended 
perpendicularly  from  the  spindle,  and  rise  up  again  with  it,  the 
hose  is  attached  to  the  spindle  by  the  garter,  fig.  10,  £^  this  is  a 
fillet  of  iron  screwed  to  the  hose,  and  entering  into  a  nick  or  groove 
formed  round  the  upper  part  of  the  spindle ;  it  prevents  the  hose 
falling  down  on  the  spindle.  At  each  corner  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  hose  there  is  an  iron  hook  fastened,  and  from  these  to  simiiar 

•  A  more  erroneous  principle  in  mechanics  could  not  well  have  been 
devised  tbun  that  which  has  been  applied  to  this  part  of  the  printing-press. 
At  one  end  the  fore-stay  supports  the  carriage  and  ribs,  without  a  possibility 
of  any  yielding  to  the  pull,  while  at  the  other  end  it  is  made  to  yidd  when 
the  power  of  the  screw,  acting  upon  the  plank,  coiBn,  stone,  and  forme,  is 
brought  upon  it :  and  therefore,  if  adjusted,  as  it  is  always  attempted  to  be, 
truly  horizontal,  this  part  of  the  press  must  be  forced  into  the  position  of  an 
inclined  plane  by  the  yielding  of  the  winter.  This  is  the  occasion  of  the 
disagreeable  noise  made  by  most  of  these  presses  in  working  ;  the  parts 
cannot  move  truly  perpendicular :  the  remedy  is  therefore  obTioiu— let  the 
winter  lie  quite  aolid,  sad  the  carriage  and  ribt  truly  horizontal. 
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books,  tetened  at  each  oomer  of  the  platten*  coids  m  looped 
lo  sQSpend  tlie  latter*  th^  being  exactly  adjusted,  to  hang  it 

truly  level. 

The  carriasre,*  fi^.  14,  is  a  wooden  frame  lying  horizontally, 
having  its  fore-part  supported  by  a  wooden  prop  called  the  fore- 
stay,  fig.  16,  while  the  other  end  rests  on  the  winter ;  on  the  rails 
of  this  frame  two  long  steel  bars  or  ribs  are  fixed.  Beneath  the 
carriage  is  placed  an  axis  called  the  spit,  fig.  16,  with  a  double 
wheel  of  beach  wood  fixed  on  the  middle  of  it,  round  which 
leather  oirths  are  passed  and  fastened,  the  opposite  ends  being 
nailed  to  each  end  of  the  plank,  ^q;.  17 ;  under  the  plank  are 
nailed  short  pieces  of  iron  or  steel,  called  damp  irons,  which  slide 
the  ribs,  when  the  cairiage  is  run  in  or  out,  by  the  foUovring 
means:  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  is  fixed  the  handle  or 
rounce,  by  which  tlie  pressman  turns  the  axis,  and  this,  by  means 
of  the  wheel  and  girths,  runs  the  forme,  &.c.  in  or  ont.  Upon  the 
plank,  fig.  17,  a  square  frame  of  wood  is  fixed,  to  ibrm  the  cofiin  or 
odl,  in  which  a  marble  or  poliahed  stone  is  inclosed,  accurately 
bedded  in  bran,  plaster,  fcc,  fi>r  the  forme  to  be  laid  upon,  lb 
^8  plank  are  ihstened  leather  stay-girths,  one  to  each  end,  bong 
at  the  opposite  ends  .fastened  to  tlie  end  raik  of  the  carriage,  to 
prevent  the  press  running  too  far  out  or  in.f  On  the  fore-part  of 
the  plank  is  a  slight  frame,  called  the  gallows,  fig.  19,  which  serves 
to  sustain  the  ^fmpan,  when  turned  up  ficom  ofi*  the  fcurme,  on  ita 
hingies.  The  tympans,  figs.  20, 21,  are  aquare  Barnes  covered  with 
parchment.  The  firames  are  made  of  three  aides  of  wood,  a  slip 
of  iron  at  the  top,  called  a  head-band.  The  two  tympans  are  fitted 

^  I  an  not  at  sH  ssdsfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  appellation  which  has 
tea  given  to  tlie  tivo  parts  of  the  press  reprewnted  by  iigs.  14  and  17*  It 
pcifina  tiiat  the  term  carriafe,''  would  more  properly  apply  to  the  part,  tg. 
17  (to  wUeh  the  motive  power  bdng  given,  it  carries  in  and  ont  the  foime, 
pa^,  &e.),  as  oomprshenduignnder  one  torm,  the  coffin,  plank,  eran^,  &c, 
while  that  now  designated  tiie  *'  caniage  end  ribs,"  fig.  14,  might  with  mors 
piopiiety  be  called,  **  the  wooden  and  sted  ribs."  Dr.  Reei,  in  his  Encydo- 
pasdia,  has  adopted  these  distSnetions;  but  as  I  find  inch  authority  as  Mozon, 
and  general  custom,  on  the  other  side,  I  must  confonn  to  what  my  prede- 
«essor,  Stower,  has  adhered  to  m  this  part  of  thedescripdon. 

f  «<  Ran  u,"  or  •«  run  onf' the  press,"  is  the  technical  ezpiesaioB.far 
^aikl^g  the  plank,  coffin,  stonet,  former  and  tympans,  to  and  firo. 
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together  by  the  frame  of  one  being  small  enao^  to  lie  withia  th^ 
other:  the  outward  tympan  is  ftsteiied  wjth  iron  hinges  to  the 
coffin.  Between  the  two  parchments  of  the  t3rinpans  one  or  two 
blankets  are  placed,  either  woollen,  cloth,  or  kerseymere,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work,  which  serve  to  make  the  impression  iato 
the  sur&ce  of  the  paper,  as  also  to  prevent  the  letters  from  being 
biokenby  the  force  of  the  press;  the  useof  theinner1>ympaiiiitD 
confine  these  blankets.  The  frisket,  fig.  24,  is  a  sqnaie  fisne  of 
iron,  made  very  thin,  and  fastened  to  the  head-band  of  the  outer 
tympan  by  hingee  or  pivots :  it  folds  down  upon  the  tympan,  to 
hold  fast  the  sheet  of  peper  between  them,  the  parchment  or  pi|Nr 
with  which  the  frisket  is  covered  being  cut  out  in  the  neoemf 
places,  so  that  the  aheet,  when  placed  between  the  tympan  and 
firisket,  and  both  together  folded  down  on  the  fonne,  may  lie  next 
the  types  in  the  pages ;  the  frisket  keeping  the  remaining  part  of 
the  margin  clean.  The  tympan  and  firisket»  when  fc^ed  down, 
is  nm  in  with  the  press;  but  when  again  nm  oat»  the  t^pinii 
lifted  up  upon  its  hinges,  resting  as  represented,  in  an  inclined 
position  against  the  gallows,  at  the  back  part  of  the  plank;  tbes 
the  frisket  is  turned  up  on  its  hinges,  and  sustained  by  a  slip  of 
wood  or  catch,  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  whilst  it  continues  opeo^ 
to  take  out  the  printed  sheet  and  put  in  another  white  sheet 

To  regulate  the  marg^,  that  is,  to  make  ^  lines  and  pifei 
answer  or  back  each  other  when  printed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
sheet,  two  points,  fig.  22,  are  fixed  by  point  screw  s,  fig.  23,  to  the 
middle  of  the  sides  of  the  frame  of  the  tympan,  the  spurs  of  \rliich 
make  two  holes  in  the  sheet.  These  holes  are  pbM^ed  on  the  same 
spnrs,  when  the  sheet  is  retomed  for  making  an  impieasioo  on  die 
other  side,  which  is  called  the  niteration,  and  the  points  sie  lO 
adjusted  that  they  may  make  the  impressions  of  the  opposite  eidee 
exactly  correspond. 

The  ink  is  laid  upon  the  forme  by  bails,  when  the  use  of  them 
is  retained,  which  are  a  kind  of  wooden  cnps  with  handles,  fig.  25, 
the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  woq1»  or  hair,  covered  with 
nndresaed  sheep's  skin  nailed  to  the  vrood.  One  of  these  the  press- 
man takes  in  each  hand,  and  applying  them  on  the  ink-block, 
fig.  26,  to  charge  them  with  ink,  he  works  them  one  against  the 
Other,  to  mix  and  distribute  the  ink  equally;  and^atlaatyinksoief 
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tite  Some  by  bMiag  or  dabbing  them  imral  times  over  the  whole 
^Kse  of  it ;  this  leaves  the  forme  in  a  eonditkm  to  be  passed  under 

the  press,  with  the  moistened  paper  hiid  on  it. 

To  prepare  for  working,  the  parchment  of  the  outer  tympan, 
against  which  the  sheet  is  to  be  laid,  is  wetted  till  it  is  very  soil,  in 
efder  to  render  the  impressioa  more  for^ble  $  the  pcoper  blanketa 
are  then  pat  in,  and  secured  ton  slipping  by  the  inner  tympan. 
Hien,  while  one  pressman  is  beating  the  letter  with  the  bdls,  the 
other  person  places  the  sheet  of  paper  on  the  tympan,  turns  down 
the  frisket  upon  it,  to  inclose  it,  keep  the  margins  clean,  and  pre- 
vent it  slipping;  then  folding  the  tympan  down  upon  the  forme  by  a 
simnltaneous  motion  of  the  several  joints,  and  taming  the  aads  by 
menns  of  the  rounce,  with  his  left  hand,  he  brii^  the  ibime,  with 
tbe  stone,  &c.  under  theplatten ;  and  pulls  the  lever  or  bar  with  the 
right  hand,  by  which  means  tlie  platten  presses  the  paper  close  upon 
the  letter ;  by  this  first  motion,  in  presses  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
liaa,  now  called  in  distinction  "  two-puU-presses,''  half  the  forme 
k  printed;  for  the  platlen  being  only  half  the  size  of  the  sheet,  it  is 
printed  at  twice,  and  the  fint  time  the  carriage  is,  run  into  the 
press,  the  pressman  knows  by  a  chalk  mark  previously  made  on  the 
carriage  when  the  first  half  of  the  sheet  is  under  tlie  platten  ;*  then 
releasing  the  bar,  he  advances  the  fonne  still  forward  into  the  press, 
by  t^^"!»ng  the  raonce,  and  gives  a  second  pull :  now  letting  go  the 
bar  or  pnttmg  it  gently  back  upcm  the  catch  against  the  cheek,  he 
moss  oat  the  foime,  lifts  up  Uie  tympans,  opens  the  fiisket,  takes 
oat  the  printed  sheet,  and  lays  on  a  fresh  one;  and  tins  Is  repeated, 
until  he  lias  taken  off  the  impression  for  the  full  number  of  sheets 
the  edition  is  to  consist  of.    One  side  of  the  sheet  being  thus 
pffinted,  the  forme  for  the  other  is  laid  upon  the  press,  or  another 
pmsa  if  necessary,  and  vKMrked  off  in  the  same  manner ;  the  sheet 

*  In  this  operation  he  places  his  foot  against  a  foot-board  beneath  the 
preM,  and  leans  his  body  buck  ta  pfain  a  fipreatcr  purchase.  Presses  are,  in 
l^cnd,  adapted  for  the  screw  to  make  a  sufficient  pressure  by  a  quarter  turn 
of  it,  but  this  tbe  pressman  can  rary  to  his  own  inclination,  by  packing  up  the 
bead  of  the  press  >vith  pieces  of  pasteboard  in  the  mortises,  till  it  yields  as 
much  as  he  requires  for  a  long  pull ;  or  if  he  puts  blocks  of  wood  to  fill  up 
the  mortises,  it  will  make  a  short  pull,  which  has  much  the  advantage  of  the 
other,  in  respect  to  the  total  exertion  it  requires  ;  but  then  the  handle  being 
iuddenly  checked  on  coming  to  the  pressure,  it  gives  a  shock  to  the  whole 
kody,  which  few  mea  can  bear.   Strong  men  will  work  beat  with  a  solid  pull. 
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being  ao  dispoMd,  tliat  the  spun  of  the  points  ehall  pees  thnogb 

the  holes  already  made  in  the  sheet  by  working  the  ^st  side,  or 
white  paper. 

.  Sometimes  it  is  leqoiied  to  cut  the  fiisket  afiesh^  where  the 
second  side  is  to  be  more  or  less  fbU  of  printing  than  the  6nt,  ssib 
frequently  the  case  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  books,  half 

pages  at  the  ends  of  chapters,  &c. 

The  operations  of  the  printing  press^  when  conducted  by  an 
expert  pressman^  are  perfonned  with  a  surprising  rapidity ;  but  the 
labour  is  yery  great.  Two  men  are  required  to  make  a  lull  ptcM" 
(when  only  one  is  at  work,  it  is  caUed  "  half  pre8s'*)r  who  take  it 
by  turns  to  pull,  that  is,  work  the  press  j  and  beat  or  roll,  that  is  to 
ink  the  types.  Whilst  one  man  is  employed  in  pulling  the  sheet, 
his  comrade  is  distributing  the  ink  on  his  balls  or  rollers,  by  apply- 
ing the  balls  to  the  ink-block,  fig.  26,  which  is  fixed  up  against  the 
chetk  of  the  press,  and  has  ink  spread  out  upon  it  by  the  slioe  sal 
brayer,  fig.  27,  which  is  a  wooden  muller  to  rub  out,  or  mix  and 
grind  the  ink  ;  then  applying  the  balls  together,  and  tumins:  them 
by  a  double  motion  round  in  his  hands,  whilst  the  surfaces  are  rolled 
or  dabbed  against  each  other,  the  ink  becQmes  equally  distributed 
over  them ;  if  working  with  the  roller,  by  applying  it  against  the 
inking  cylinder,  or  on  the  upper  part  of  the  table,  and  by  repeatedly 
rolling  it,  in  varying  directions,  upon  the  plane  surface  of  the  table, 
obtains  a  perfectly  equal  coat  of  ink  upon  the  face  of  the  composi- 
tion. By  this  time  the  other  man  having  made  the  pull,  run  oat  the 
press,  and  opened  the  tympan,  the  other  instantly  begins  the 
hiking,  whilst  the  puller  gets  the  sheet  changed.  In  beating;  he 
holds  a  ball  in  each  hand,  and  applies  them  upon  the  types,  with 
the  handles  in  an  inclined  position  ;  and  then  mounts  the  handles 
perpendicular,  by  which  means  the  leather  or  skin  is  rolled  over  the 
surface  of  the  types,  and  they  are  efiectually  inked  j  having  thus 
inked  a  space  of  as  much  extent  as  the  two  balls  will  conTeniently 
cover,  they  are  lifted  off  the  letters,  and  lightly  removed  on  to 
another  part,  which  is  inked  in  the  same  manner,  till  the  whole 
sheet  is  gone  over. 

The  severe  labour  of  printing  by  the  ordinary  press,  rendered  it 
yery  desirable  to  obtain  an  accessicm  of  power.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  produce  a  press  which  would  print  the  whole 
surface  of  a  sheet  at  u  single  pull:  the  hr^t  was  brought  (torn 
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France  many  years  ago,  and  called  "  The  Apollo  Press."    It  waa 
a  wooden  press  of  the  ordinaiy  construction,  except  that  the  platten 
waa  composed  of  an  iron  plate  instead  of  a  wooden  plank,  sufficiently 
luge  to  piiiit  the  whole  sheet  at  once :  the  under  enrftoe  of  it  was 
oofend  with  brass,  and  made  truly  flat :  and  the  screw,  or  spmdle,. 
instead  of  being  tamed  by  the  bar  or  handle,  in  the  usual  manner, 
was  united,  by  connecting  rods,  witli  a  long  lever,  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  press,  and  the  man  worked  it  by  applying  both  hands  to  the 
lerer^  to  bring  it  down  nearly  by  the  same  action  as  working  the 
lefercf  apump;  thisaction,  requiring  a  motion  of  the  whole  body, 
was  found  hurtful  to  the  men,  and  in  consequence  they  were  soon 
disused,  even  fat  printing  newspapers,  where  expedition  is  a  consi- 
deration superior  to  erery  other. 

Among  the  contrivances  for  improving  tlie  common  printing 
pcess,  the  most  successful  in  a  long  course  of  practice,  was  invented 
■Moy  years  ago  by  Mr,  Roworth,  a  printer  in  London,  now  of  Bell 
Taid,  Fleet  Street.  Instead  of  the  screw  he  baa  a  plain  vertical 
spindle,  furnished  with  a  bar,  hose,  8cc.,  j ust  as  usual ;  but  the  upper 
part,  where  the  worm  is  usually  cut,  is  a  plain  cylindric  spindle,  and 
fits  into  a  socket  fitted  into  the  head  of  the  press.  Upon  the 
upper  end  of  the  spindle,  just  beneath  the  head,  a  short  cross  arm  is 
fixed,  which  acta  against  a  circular  inclined  plane  fixed  under  the 
head  of  the  piess ;  therefiMe,  by  turning  the  spindle,  the  cross  arm 
acta  against  the  under  side  of  the  drcnlarhiclined  plane,  andcansea 
the  spindle  to  descend  in  the  same  manner  as  the  screw,  but  with 
this  advantage,  that  the  inclined  plane  is  formed  with  a  rapid  descent 
at  the  time  the  action  first  begins  \  but  when  the  platten  has  come 
down  to  the  tympan,  and  the  pressure  begun,  the  plane  has  a  very 
afig^t  inclination,  and  therefore  a  great  power  to  produce  the  impres- 
akm ;  and  this  (x>wer  increases  as  the  resistance  increases,  Still» 
ircMn  the  manner  in  which  the  platten  is  first  brought  down,  there  is 
not,  on  the  whole,  that  corresponding  loss  of  time  which  takes 
piar'<*  in  the  usual  mechanical  combinations  for  producing  a  great 
A  great  advantage  is  also  derived  in  the  working  of  this 
bom  making  the  inclined  plane  and  cross  aim  of  hardened 
alsd.  It  will  hereafter  be  seen  that  the  power  of  Cogger  and 
Scott*8  press  is  acquued  by  a  aimilar  principle. 

The  Stanhope  press,  which  is  now  beconung  general  (a  detailed 
description  of  which,  will  be  reserved^  for  chap,  vi),  has  this 
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property  in  a  higher  degree,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  printing  a 
double  surface  to  the  common  press,  with  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  power  which  that  lequirad. 

A  Stanhope  prem  conuatsof  a  masnire  finune  of  cast  ifon^lbfliied 
in  one  piece :  this  is  the  body  of  the  press  answering  to  the  cheeks, 
cap,  head,  shelves,  winter,  &c.,  of  the  common  press,  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  a  nut  is  fixed  for  the  reception  of  the  screw,  its  point 
operating  upon  the  upper  end  of  a  slider,  which  is  fitted  into  a 
dovetail  groove  fonned  between  t#o  vertical  bais  of  the  fiame. 
The  slider  has  the  platten  firmly  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  it  j 
and  being  acenratdy  fitted  between  the  guides,  the  platten  mnstnit 
and  fall  parallel  to  itself  when  the  screw  is  turned.    The  weight 
of  the  platten  and  slider  are  counterbalanced  by  a  heavy  weight 
behind  the  press,  which  is  suspended  from  a  l^er,  fig.  7,  acting 
upon  the  slider  to  lift  it  up,  and  keep  it  always  bearing  against  iim 
point  of  the  sctew.  Two  projecting  pieces,  all  in  one  piece  wfk  dK 
main  frame,  answering  to  the  winter,  are  cast  to  support  the 
carriage  when  the  pull  is  mvide ;  to  these  the  rails,  or  ribs,  are 
screwed,  and  placed  truly  horizontal  for  the  carriage  to  run  apaD» 
when  it  is  carried  nnder  the  press  to  receive  the  impvessiao,  ot 
drawn  oat  to  remove  the  printed  sheet.  The  carriage  b  moved  hf 
the  rounce  or  handle,  with  an  axis  and  leather  ghrths,  similar  to  the 
wooden  press.    The  principal  improvement  of  earl  Stanhope's 
press  consists  in  the  manner  of  giving  motion  to  the  screw,  which 
is  not  done  simply  by  a  bar  or  lever  attached  to  the  screw,  but  by  a 
second  or  multiplied  lever;  thus,  the  screw  has  a  short  lever,  fig.  1, 
B,  fixed  tipon  the  upper  end  of  it,  and  this  communicates  by  aii 
iron  bar,  or  link,  E,  to  another  lever,  C,  of  rather  shorter  radius, 
which  is  fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  a  second  spindle.  A,  and  to 
this  the  bar  or  handle,  F,  is  fixed.   Now,  when  the  workman  pdU 
this  handle,  he  turns  round  the  spuidle  A,  and  by  the  connectian  of 
the  rod,  fi,  the  screw  turns  with  it,  and  causes  the  platten  to 
descend  and  produce  the  pressure.    But  it  is  not  simply  this 
alone,  for  the  power  of  the  lever,  F,  is  transmitted  to  the  screw  in  a 
ratio  proportioned  to  the  effect  required  at  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
pull ;  thus  at  first,  when  the  pressman  takes  the  bar,  F,  it  lies  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  die  frame,  or  across  the  press,  and  the  short 
lever,  C  (being  nearly  peq)endicular  thereto),  is  also  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  connecting  rod  £,  but  the  lever,  D,  of  the  screw, 
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wtaSkm  a  oonudenUe  angle  with  the  rod,  which  therefoce  acts  upon 
a  shorter  ladioB  to  torn  the  screw;  because  the  real  power  exerted 
by  any  actkm  upon  a  Ief«r»  is  not  to  be  considered  as  acting  with 

the  full  len^^th  of  the  lever  between  its  centres,  but  with  the  dis- 
tance in  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  line  in  which  the  action  is 
appUed  to  the  centre  of  the  lever.    Therefore,  when  the  pressman 
fiiat  takes  the  handle,  P,  the  lever,     acts  with  its  full  length  upon 
a  dnrler  length  of  levemge/  D,  on  the  screw,  which  will  oonse* 
quently  be  toned  move  rapidly  than  if  the  bar  itself  was  attached 
to  it ;  bnt  on  continuing  the  pull,  the  situation  of  the  levers  change, 
that  of  the  screw,  D,  continually  increasing;  in  its  acting  lenj^th, 
because  it  comes  nearer  to  a  perpendicular  with  the  connecting  rod, 
aad  at  the  same  time  the  krrer,  C,  diminishes  its  acting  length, 
because;,  by  the  ddiqittty  of  the  lever,  the  rod,  6,  i^pioeches  the 
centre,  and  die  perpendicalsr  distance  diminishes;  the  bar  or 
handle  also  comes  to  a  more  favourable  position  for  the  man  to  pull, 
because  he  draws  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  length.    All  these 
causes  combined  have  the  best  effects  in  producing  an  immense 
presaofB^  without  loss  of  time ;  beoanse,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
levar  acts  with  an  increased  motion  npon  the  aciew,  and  brings  the 
platten  down  very  quickly  upon  the  paper,  bnt  by  that  time  the 
levers  have  assumed  such  a  position  as  to  exert  a  more  powerful 
action  upon  each  other,  and  this  action  continues  to  increase  as  tlie 
bar  is  drawn  forwards,  tmtil  the  lever,  C,  and  the  connecting  rod, 
are  btoo^t  nearly  into  a  straight  line,  and  then  the  power  ig 
— >y  great*  and  capable  of  produoii^  any  requisite  piessure 
which  the  parts  of  the  piess  will  sustain  without  yielding.  The 
haiidle  is  sometimes  made  to  come  to  rest  against  a  stop,  which 
prevents  it  moving  further,  and  therefore  regulates  the  degree  of 
pressure  given  upon  the  work :  but  to  give  the  means  of  increasing 
or  dinnnishing  this- pressure  for  different  kinds  of  work,  the  stop  is 
nade  moveable  to  a  small  extent  A  better  plan  is  adopted  by 
•QBie  makers  of  theStanhope  press,  vis.  to  have  a  screw  adjustment 
at  the  end  of  the  connecting  rod  £,  by  which  it  can  be  shortened ; 
it  is  done  by  fitting  the  centre  pin  which  unites  it  to  the  lever,  D, 
in  a  bearing  piece,  which  slides  in  a  groove  formed  in  the  rod,  and 
ii  v^galated  by  the  sciew.  This  shortening  of  the  connecting  rod 
piodiioea  a  gfcater  or  leas  descent  of  the  phtten,  when  the  handle  is 
brought  to  the  stop. 
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The  carriage  and  plattea  aie  made  of  cast  iron,  each  in  tbe  iam 
of  a  box,  with  aevcaral  cross  paititkms^  which  ace  all  castm  one 
fnece,  and  though  by  this  contrivance  metal  is  saved,  yet  it  is 

exceediiij^ly  strong  :  the  surfaces  are  made  truly  flat,  by  turning  in 
a  lathe.  The  slider,  iig.  4,  has  a  plate  formed  on  the  lower  end  of 
ity  which  is  fixed  by  four  screws  upon  the  top  of  the  platten,  and 
thus  they  are  united.  The  ranainder  of  theappaiatua  and  aU  the 
operations  of  winking  by  the  pressmen^  aie  exactly  the  same  as  ihe 
common  press.  The  iron  frame  of  the  piesB  is  screwed  down  upon 
the  wooden  base  by  bolts,  which  pass  through  feet,  projecting;  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  iron  frame.  Another  wooden  beam  is  tixed 
into  the  centre  of  the  fonner  at  right  ang^,  which  hes  upon  tk 
floor.  The  ribs  for  the  carriage  to  run  upon  are  supportedfiwa 
the  wooden  base  by  an  iron  bracket. 

The  advantages  of  the  iron  presses  in  working  are  very  con- 
siderable, both  in  saving  labour  and  time.    The  first  arises  from 
the  beautiful  contrivaiice  of  tbe  levers,  the  power  of  the  press  being 
ahnoet  incalculable  at  the  moment  of  producing  the  imprearioQ; 
and  tins  is  not  attended  with  a  correspondent  loss  of  time,  as  is  die 
case  in  all  other  mechanical  powers,  because  the  power  is  only 
exerted  at  the  moment  of  pressure,  being  before  that  adapted  to 
bring  down  the  platten  as  quickly  as  possible.   In  the  Stanhope 
press,  the  whole  surftoe  is  printed  at  once,  with  fiur  less  power  upon 
the  lever  than  the  old  press,  when  printing  but  half  the  luriaoe. 
This  ariscb  not  only  from  the  levers,  but  from  the  iron  framing  of 
the  press,  which  will  not  admit  of  any  \nelding,  as  the  wx>od  alv^tiys 
does,  and  indeed  is  intended  to  do,  the  head  being  often  packed  up 
with  elastic  substances,  such  as  paste-board,  or  even  cork.  In  thii 
case  much  poweris  lost,  for  in  an  elastic  press  the  pressure  is giined 
by  screwing  or  straining  the  parts  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  tennoDt 
and  the  effort  to  return  produces  the  j)ressure :  now  in  this  case, 
the  handle  will  make  a  considerable  effort  to  return,  which,  though 
it  is  in  reality  giving  back  to  the  workman  a  portion  of  the  pom 
he  exerted  on  the  press,  is  only  an  additional  labour,  as  it  oUipi 
him  to  bear  the  strain  a  longer  time  than  he  otherwise  would.  Tlis 
iron  has  very  little  elasticity,  and  those  who  use  such  presses  find 
it  advantageous  to  diminish  the  thickness  of  the  blankets  in  the 
tympan  to  one  very  thin  piece  of  fine  cloth ;  the  lever  has  then  veiy 
httle  teodeuey  to  return^  and  the  pull  is  easy  in  the  ezticBM^ 
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quiring  very  little  more  force  to  move  it  at  lilie  latter^  than  at  the 

first  part :  incked,  it  is  so  different  from  the  other  press,  that  when 
an  experienced  pressman  first  tries  it,  he  cannot  feel  any  of  that  re- 
action which  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  and  will  not  believe,  till  he 
M  the  flheety  that  he  has  produced  any  impietsion  at  all ;  and  for 
many  days  after  he  begins  to  work  at  an  iron  press,  he  by  halnt 
dnows  back  all  the  weight  of  bis  body  in  sncb  a  manner  as  to 
biing  the  handle  up  to  its  stop  with  a  concussion  that  shakes  his 
jmn  very  much ;  and  in  consequence  most  pressmen,  after  a  few 
Iiodib'  woik,  feel  inclined  to  give  up  the  iron  press ;  but  when  they 
have  once  got  into  a  new  habit  of  standing  moie  npri^t,  and 
applying  only  as  much  force  as  it  lequires,  the  labour  of  the  pull 
becomes  less  than  that  of  running  the  carriage  in  and  out ;  and  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  iron  presses  only,  would  be  scarcely 
aUe  to  go  through  the  work  of  the  old  press. 

Una  account  of  the  Stanhope  press  is  partly  taken  from  Dr. 
Ree^s  Encyclopsadia^  wbeie  may  be  seen  excellently  drawn  and 
beautifully  engraved  elevations  and  plan. 
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CHAPTER  II* 

Compositor^ s  work — Description  of  a  Fount — Upper  Case — Lon  er  Cage 
— 'Capitals — Small  Capitals — Accented  Letters — Numeral  Letters — 
Figures  —  Reference  Ma rks  —  Points  —  Quadrats  —  Spaces — R ules — 
SpacC'ruIes— Braces — Superiors — Fractions  ^  Quotations  —  Tn'o-line 
titers — Flowers — Leads,  or  Space-lines — Greek  and  Hebrew — Malhc- 
matieai,  Afgtbraical,  and  Gtomeirical  sorU^Qf  catOngMff  Oifg: 
wnnam  metkodt-'^jfmU  Scakt  amd  TMu—Freme^atu  Sbm^ 
Boardi^Fumkm-'-'Sid^-itkkt^Gulier^^^^  GMUen  ami  SUf 
hud* — Qiiom$ — ShooHng-Hkk,  4v*  ^e^-'Ckate^ — Oftierwlmw  ck  Com^ 
posing — Schemet  of  CoiOf^Lurd  SUmhop^s  phn  Lojfing  hMeh^ 
1)%Hy^h¥iSm^~-XUmi^iomn^~^  — Schemes  of  Im* 
]X)sirig  vartoux  sizes  of  Works — Dressing  Ike  Formes  and  making  Margin 
— Tables  of  Signatures  and  FoUos-^Locking'Up^Proqfs^ExpedUton 
work — Companionthipt. 

PRINTERS  divide  a  fount  of  letter  into  two  daMee. 

1.  The  Upper^«aae;— 2.  The  LoweMsaee  sortB. 

The  UppeiH»8e  aorte  ue«  Capitals,  Small  C^tals,  Accented 

Letters,  Figures,  and  References. 

The  Lower-case  consists  of.  Small  Letters,  Double  Letters, 
Points,  Spaces,  Quadrats,  &c.  each  of  which  we  shall  treat  of 
under  distinct  heads. 


Of  Capitals, 

The  use  of  capitals  has  been  considerably  abridged  of  late 
years;  and  the  antiquated  method  of  using  them  with  every 
substantive,  and,  sometimes,  even  with  verbs  and  adverbs,  is  now 

*  It  will  be  necessary  to  allow,  in  tUi&  chapter,  of  some  slight  repetitions 
of  die  precedisg. 


■ 
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ditcontinued,  except  in  very  few  instances.  They  are  considered, 
IB  the  pvesent  day,  as  necessary  only  to  dietingwiBh  proper  names 
of  perBons,  places,  &6.  There  are,  however,  some  particnlar 
wqAi,  in  which  anthors  deem  it  essential  to  mark  emphatical 
words  with  a  capital :  in  such  cases  (and  there  can  be  no  general 
rule  to  guide  the  compositor)  w  e  would  recommend  the  author 
always  to  send  his  copy  properly  prepared,  in  this  particular,  to 
the  printer,  or  he  will  become  liable  to  the  charge  the  compositor 
issDowed  to  make  fiir  his  loss  of  time  in  following  his  alterations. 
The  method  of  denoting  a  capital,  or  words  of  capital  letters,  in 
manuscript,  is  by  underscoring  it  with  three  distinct  lines. 


Of  Small  Capitals* 

» 

Tbb  small  capitals  c,  o,  s,  v,  w,  x,  z,  so  closely  resemble  the 
same  lettem  in  the  lower  case,  as  to  require  particular  care  in  the 
compositor  to  prevent  their  mixing,  as  the  ai0brence  can  scarcely 

be  discerned  but  by  their  being  cast  thicker  than  the  others. 

In  manuscript,  small  capitals  are  denoted  by  having  two  lines 
diawn  under  them. 

Saudi  capitab  are  used  Ibr  the  purpose  of  giving  a  degree  ntore 
cf  import  to  a  word  or  sentence,  than  can  be  conveyed  by  printing 
Ae  same  in  italic.  They  are  also  employed  for  chapter  heads, 
running  heads,  &c.,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  printer.  The 
first  word  of  every  section  or  chapter  is  generally  put  in  small 
cspitab,  after  either  a  full  capital  of  its  own  fount,  ot  one  of  a  sias 
or  two  krger,  aceurately  justtted  so  as  to  line  at  the  loot  with  the 
remainder  of  the  line,  and  which,  from  this  adjustment,  is  usually 
termed  a  cock-up  letter.  Small  capitals  are  also  much  used  for 
the  catch-lines  in  the  display  of  title-pages ;  yet,  if  the  office  have 
founts  whose  full  capitals  answer  to  the  size,  they  are  preferable, 
as  being  less  liable  to  "  dog  up"  in  the  working.  They  aie 
usiiany  cast  to  the  roman  only ;  but  those  (bunts  which  have 
Italic  small  capitals,  have  a  very  elegant  addition. 
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Of  Accented  Latere. 

Thosb  which  ate  caUed  accented  by  printen,  tie  the  fire 

vowels,  marked  either  with  an 

a  ^  1  6  u 

A        A      ^        A  A 

a  c  1  t)  u 
ii  t'  V  b  ii 
a  e  i  5  u 

Those  who  call  accented  letters  all  that  are  of  a  particular 
Bi^ification,  on  account  of  being  distinguished  by  marks,  reckoo 
the  French  the  Spanish  fi,  and  the  Welch  w  and  ^,  in  the  cIm 
of  accented  letters,  though  not  roweb.  As  the  longs  and  thoili 

are  used  only  in  particular  works,  they  are  not  cai>L  tx>  a  fount  of 
letter,  unless  ordered. 


•    Of  the  French     the  Spanith  fi,  and  the  Welch  irandf* 

To  make  a  tail  to  a  capital  C,  a  figure  of  '5.inverted»  and  ef  s 
small  size,  is  not  improperly  used. 

The  fi  marked  with  a  stroke  over  it,  is  used  in  the  Spanish,  and 
pronounced  like  a  double  ri,  or  rather  like  ni;  but  short  and  quick, 
as  in  Mspana,  It  is  a  sort  which  is  used  in  the  middle  of  woidit 
but  veiy  nurdy  at  the  beginning. 

In  the  Portuguese  language  an  accent  or  mark  called  til,  ii 
generally  used  in  all  words  which  would  end  in  oens,  as  a  contrae* 
tion  for  the  n ;  it  was  formerly  used  over  the  e,  but  in  modern 
works  it  is  used  over  the  5— as  for  instance,  in/ormacoens,  miihoem, 
will  be  written  and  printed  with  the  termination  thus,  flet» 
irfarmaeUipmiihbee, 

In  the  Welch  language,  w  and  f,  as  well  as  the'other  cnemi* 
flexed  letters,  2u^c  used  to  direct  the  pronunciation. 


Acute  « 

Grave  . 
Circumflex 
Dieeresifl 
Long  • 
Short  • 
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Of  Numeral  Luten, 

HvMBEAL  letters  were  iiaed  hy  the  Romans  to  account  by,  and 
are  wren  in  nnmber,  I  V  X  L  G  D  M.  The  leaaon  ibf  chooaing 
these  letters  seems  to  be  tliis:  M  being  the  first  letter  of  irnlle, 

stands  for  1,000,  which  M  was  fonnerly  written  CIO.  Half  of 
that,  viz.  10,  or  D,  is  500. — C,  the  first  letter  of  centum,  stands 
for  100  ;  which  C  was  anciently  written  E,  and  so,  half  of  it  will 
be  60,  L.— X  denotes  10,  which  is  twice  6,  made  of  two  Vs,  one 
at  and  the  other  at  bottom,— V  stands  for  6,  because  their 
measure  of  five  ounces  was  of  that  shape ;  and— I  stands  for  1, 
because  it  is  made  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen. 

Sometimes  small  capitals  are  used  for  numerals,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  seven  sorts  of  capitals ;  and  lodL  neater  than  the 
last;  lower-case  letters  aie  also  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 


ArHhmgHcal  F^gmru* 

Abithm BTiCAL  or  Arabic  figoies  are  nine  in  number,  besidei 
the  cipher,  or  noo^t. 
Fibres  require  a  founder's  particular  caore  to  cast  ihem  exactly 

n-thick,  and  to  a  true  parallel,  as  the  least  deviation,  where  a 
number  of  them  come  together  in  table-work,  destroys  their 
arrangement,  and  causes  an  inconyenienoe  in  the  justification 
which  the  ingenuity  of  a  compoaitor  canno^  without  consideialile 
loss  of  time,  rectify. 

The  excellence  of  fibres  does  not  consist  in  their  having  soft 
and  fine  strokes,  but  rather  in  such  circles  and  lines  as  bear  a 
proportion  with  the  strength  of  the  face. 

The  recently  introduced  fashion  of  fonning  the  figrures  so  that 
each  one  of  the'  ten  shall  fill  precisely  the  same  portion  of  the 
shank  of  the  type,  and  which  are  called  "  lining  figures,"  are  said 
in  the  work  by  Mr.  Stower,  to  be  "  an  improvement and  that 
this  shape  **  adds  considerably  to  their  appearance,  and  to  the 
beanty  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  used/'  They  hare  certainly 
been  almost  universally  adopted:  but  I  cannot  assent  to  such  an 
•oqiusition  of  stiff  unifoimity  being  of  the  value  thus  attached, 
until  every  thing  in  a  fount  be  reduced  to  the  same  principle  \  so 
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that  capitali,  Mceading  and  desoending*  round  and  eqnave  letlcii» 
all  Une  alike.  On  die  score  of  the  utility  of  the  faahion,  I  hm 
still  stronger  objections.  In  the  fignres  cast  after  the  old  muiner, 

or  only  modernized  in  the  same  moderate  degree  as  the  roman 
and  italic,  there  is  a  relief  to  the  eye,  and  a  help  to  the  reading  of 
Ihern^  which  is  by  no  means  afforded  in  the  modem-cut  tining- 
figofeft  Hiis  is  of  infinite  importance  when  figures  are  wifiumt 
calculations  or  wofds  to  lead  to  the  detection  of  eiror,  ssch  as 
in  works  upon  navigation,  and  particularly  in  tables  of  logaridiiiii, 
whicli  consist  of  heavy  masses,  and  must  be  often  read  by  the 
dim  and  imperfect  light  of  a  ship's  cabin,  or  ward  room;  and  by 
thope  not  the  best  able  to  judg^  of  the  distinctions  of  figm 
approaching  too  near  in  likeness  to  one  anolther;  and  wheie  % 
mistake  of  a  single  figure  in  calculating  a  ship's  reckoning  may  be 
of  the  most  fatal  consequences.  The  reason  of  this  argument  will 
be  immediately  understood  by  looking  at  the  following  specimens, 
whereby  it  will  be  seen  how  yeiy  possible  it  would  be  to  mistake, 
diher  ham  imperfection  in  press-woik,  or  paper^  or  the  least  imd- 
▼ertency  of  the  eye,  the  3  for  8 ;  6  and  9  for  0 ;  and  wee  ffTM.* 
whereas,  in  the  non-lining  figures,  such  mistakes  will  hardly  be 
possible  in  consequence  of  the  6,  6,  8,  ascendmg,  and  the  3,  7, 9, 
descending,  in  line  from  1, 2,  4, 0. 

lSS4567Sao 

And  for  a  further  specimen  of  the  absurdity  produced  by  tbise 
figures,  see  p.  376. 

Printers  at  one  time  thought  it  a  great  impropriety  to  use  erect 
figures  in  italic  matter,  judgmg  that  the  obliquity  of  that  cliaiaclei 
would  be  intocepted  by  them,  and  therefore  had  figons  oast  of 
the  saioae  inclination ;  this  peculiarity  is  but  partiafly  attended  <o  m 
England,  though  it  still  prevails  in  some  parts  abroad. 

Scraieked  Rgmti, 

are  used  in  that  species  of  Arithmetic  called  DiTision}  the  dividing 
and  diyided  figures  being  scratched  as  soon  as  th^  haie  been 

•  In  a  pige  of  stereotype,  wUchwm  be  huertsd  hereafter,  tiUtpiiicipit 
will  appear  wj  apparent 
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posted  by  Bubtiaction  and  midtiplkatioii.   Dotted -fignm,  * 

lie  also  used  for  similar  purposes. 

In  Decimal  Arithmetic  they  were  formerly  used  to  denote  the 
terminating  figures  of  circulating  decimal  quantities*  and  also  those 
•f  repeating  decimals :  but  have  of  late  yean  been  considered 
IB  mmecessary  in  this  leepectf  and  are  therefore  dropped  by  the 
generality  of  arithmeticians.  . 


Of  Brfermea. 

RiKBKBNCBs  are  those  marka,  or  signs,  which  are  used  in. a 
wofk  with  side  or  foot  notes,  to  direct  the  reader  to  the  observa- 
tions they  may  contain  on  that  part  of  the  text  to  which  the 
reference  may  be  attached,  the  note  having  a  corresponding 
nark  of  reference. 

They  are  varioosly  represented ;  those  generally  in  use  are  the 

Asterisk  •  .  *  Section  .  § 
Dagg^  .  .  t  Paiallel  .  || 
Doable-dagger  |      Paragraph  % 

In  woiks  where  the  notes  are  nmnerons*  superior  figures  and 
ktlen  0     &c. '  ^ %  &c.)  are  used,  as  doubling  of  the  common 

leftieiices  finequently  causes  confusion.  Italic  lower-case  letters, 
between  parentheses,  are  frequently  used  for  references,  beginning 
with  (a),  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 

The  Asterisks  the  principal  of  the  references,  is  used  in  the 
Bonian  church-books  to  divide  each  mse  of  a  psahn,  and  show 
where  the  responses  begin,  which  in  our  Common-Prayer  Book  is 
denoted  by  a  colon.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  supply  the  name  of 
a  person,  in  satyrical  .or  libellous  works,  provided  it  is  well  under- 
stood who  is  meant.  —>  The  metal  rule  is  also  much  used  in  the 
■•me  way.  It  is  likewise  used  to  denote  an  omissioii«  or  a  hiatlis» 
by  kss  of  original  copy,  in  which  case  the  asterisks  are  multiplied 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  chasm. 

The  Dagger,  originally  termed  the  Obflisk,  or  Lone:  Cross,  is 
frequently  used  in  Roman  Catholic  church-books^  in  prayers  of 
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eioreiaiii^  at  the  tenedidiop  (sihmd,  mtat,  hwt,  and  upon  odMr 
occasions,  where  the  priest  makes  the  ttgn  of  ihe  cross.  But  it 

must  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  used  in  the  above  books  unless  for 
want  of  square  crosses,  ^,  which  are  the  proper  symbols ;  and  are 
used  also  in  the  Pope's  biiefii^  and  in  ordinances  and  mandates  of 
archbishopB  and  hishope,  who  pat  it  immediately  befoie  the 
signature  of  their  names.  Bnt  liie  square  cross  is  not  nckfloed 
among  references  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  Long  Cross,  or  Dagger,  is  used  in  genealogical  tables,  and 
works  of  that  description,  where  it  denotes  the  death  of  a  penon, 
or  the  eztinetion  of  a  hxaUj.  Sometimes  it  serves  for  a  signatsie 
tomatter  which  has  been  either  omitled,  or  dse added;  and  which 
is  intercalated  after  the  omission ;  but  its  principal  use  is  by  way 
of  reference. 

The  Double-dagger  and  Parallel^  are  considered  only  as  leferenoet. 

The  Section  is  seldom  employed  now  but  as  a  referenoe^  eioept 
m  Latin  notes,  collected  htm  foreign  books»  wluehgeaBnlly  slioimd 
with  citations. 

The  Paragraph  is  least  used  of  any  of  the  references,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  heavy  appearance,  and  the  room  it  occupies,  and, 
except  in  old  bibles,  where  it  was  placed  to  denote  the  changing  of 
the  contents  of  a  chapter^  or  in  common-faayerhooks,  todirectthe 
order  of  the  service,  and  which  is  called  the  Rubric  (tiiose  Unes 
being  formerly  printed  in  red),  we  may  consider  it  as  nearly 
abolished. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  is  evident,  that  the  symbols, 
noticed  here  as  references,  were  originally  designed  for  other  and 
diatinct  purposes*  It  would  not  be  one  of  tiie  least  improvementi 

were  other  marks  devised  to  supply  their  place,  of  a  more  degant 
shape ;  the  superior  letters  and  figures  have  a  neater  appearance, 
could  they  be  kept  clear  from  picks  in  the  working. 


OF  LOWER-CAiili  iOHTS. 

Having  already  considered  the  lower-case  alphabet,  it  will  be 
.unnecessary  to  dwell  long  on  this  head,  we  shall  therefore  merely 
notice  thoae  sorts  which  have  not  been  aheady  treated  of.  Thoie 
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termed  lower-case  sorts  are,  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet,  double 
letters,  poiats,  the  crotchet  and  parenthesis,  spaces  aad  quadrats. 
Of  these  y,  x,  I,  c,  are  niimenil  letters,  and  are  generally  used  in 
notes  and  indexes ;  the  d,  and  m,  are  seUUmi.used  for  those  pur- 
IKMes,  though  their  power  is  not  inferior  in  calcnlation  to  capitals, 
as  they  are  governed  by  the  same  rules. 


Of  Points. 

They  consist  of  a  comma,  semicolon,  colon,  period  or  full-point, 
note  of  interrogation  and  note  of  admiration. 

Points  are  not  of  equal  antiquity  with  printing  (see  p.  99J» 
though,  not  long  aflter  its  inyention,  the  necessity  of  introducing 
stops,  or  pauses  in  sentences,  for  the  ^idance  of  the  reader, 
brought  forward  the  colon  and  full-point,  the  two  first  invented. 
In  process  of  time  the  comma  was  added  to  the  in£uit  punctua- 
tion, which  then  had  no  other  figure  than  a  perpendicular  line, 
proportionable  to  the  body  of  the  letter;  these,  tluee  points. were 
the  only  ones  used  till  llie  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
Aldus  Manutius,  a  man  eminent  for  the  restoration  of  learning, 
among  other  improvements  in  the  art  of  printing,  corrected  and 
enlarged  the  punctuation,  by  giving  a  better  shape  to  the  comma, 
adding  the  semicolon,^  and  assigning  to  the  former  points  more 
proper  places ;  the  comma  denoting  the  smaller  pause,  the  semi- 
colon next,  then  the  colon,  and  the  full-point  terminating  the 
sentence.  The  notes  of  interrogation  and  admiration,  were  not 
introduced  till  many  years  after. 

These  points  are  allowed  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  punctua- 
tion, though  some  pedantic  persons  have  suggested  the  propriety 
of  increasing  them,  by  having  one  below  the  comma,  and  another 
between  the  comma  and  semicolon.  So  far  are  we  from  ima<rinnisr 
that  such  an  introduction  wUl  meet  with  encouragement,  that  we 
confidently  expect  to  see  the  present  number  diminished,  by  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  colon,  a  point  long  suice  considered  unneces- 
sary, and  now  but  seldom  used. 

Perhaps  there  never  existed  on  any  subject,  among  men  of 
learning,  a  greater  diiieieace  of  opinion  than  on  the  true  mode  of 
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punctuation,  and  scarcely  can  any  two  people  be  brooglit  to  agree 
in  the  same  method  ;  some  making  the  pause  of  a  semicolon,  where 
the  opinion  of  others  would  only  place  a  comma ;  some  contendiDg 
for  what  IB  termed  stiff  pouitiiig«  and  othen  altogether  the  lefene. 

Tlie  want  of  an  estaUiebed  rule  in  thiapartacular  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  The  loss  of  time  to  a  compositor,  occasioned  often 
through  whim  or  caprice,  in  altering  points  unnecessarily,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  hardships  he  has  to  complain  of  in  his  profession. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  meet  with  a  work  sent  properly  prepared  to  the 
press ;  either  the  writing  b  illegible,  the  spelling  inoonect,  or  the 
punctuation  defective.  The  compositor  has  often  to  read  sentenm 
of  his  copy  more  than  once  before  he  can  ascertain  what  iie  con- 
ceives the  meaning  of  the  author,  that  he  may  not  deviate  from 
bim  in  the  punctuation ;  this  retards  him  considerably.  But  hoc 
it  does  not  end-"be,  and  the  collector  of  the  press,  tiion^, 
peibaps,  both  intelligent  and  judicious  men,  difier  in  that  in  which 
80  few  are  found  to  agree,  and  the  compositor  has  to  follow  either 
his  whim  or  better  opinion.  The  proof  goes  to  the  author — he 
dissents  from  them  both,  and  makes  those  alterations  in  print, 
which  ottgbt  to  have  rendered  his  manuscript  copy  comet. 

Some  compositors  do  not  possess  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of 
punctuation  as  others  j  to  such  the  hardship  becomes  greater ;  the 
loss  of  time  to  them  must  be  very  considerable.  The  author  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  send  his  copy  properly  marked  in  every  respect 
He  must  be  the  most  competent  judge  of  the  length  and  strength 
of  bis  own  sentence,  which  the  introduction  of  a  point  from 
another  might  materially  alter,  a  circumstance  not  uncommoo,  ss 
instances  contuiuaDy  occur  where  a  single  point  will  completely 
reverse  the  meaning  of  a  sentence. 

The  late  Dr.  Hunter,  in  reviewing  a  work,  bad  occasioQ  to 
censure  it  for  ito  unproper  punctuation.  He  advises  anthoii  to 
leave  the  pointing  entirely  to  the  printers,  as  from  tbdr  oomtsnt 
practice  they  must  have  ac(^uired  a  uniform  mode  of  punctuation. 
We  are  decidedly  of  this  opinion ;  for  unless  the  author  will  take 
the  responsibili^  of  the  pomting  entirely  on  himself,  it  will  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  compositor,  and  attended  with  less  hm  of 
time,  not  to  meet  with  a  single  point  in  his  copy,  unless  to  tenninste 
a  sentence,  than  to  have  his  mind  confused  by  commas  and 
semicolons  placed  indiscriminately,  in  the  huny  of  whtiug,  with- 
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oat  any  regard  to  propriety.  The  author  may  reserve  to  himself 
luB  particular  mode  of  ponctttatkm,  by  diiectang  the  piinter  to 
point  his  woik  either  loosely  or  not,  and  atiO  hftve  the  oppoTtnnity 
of  detecting  in  his  proofis  whether  a  misplaced  point  injures  his 
sentence.  The  advantage  resulting  from  this  method  would  ensure 
uniformity  to  the  work,  and  remove  in  part  from  the  compositor  a 
burthen  which  has  created  no  small  degree  of  contention. 

Having  considered  it  onr  dnty  to  enter  thns  Inlly  on  a  subject 
that  so  materially  coneems  the  compositor,  we  wiU  proceed  to  the 
points  themselves ;  not  with  the  view  of  laying  down  any  rule, 
which  we  conceive  impracticable^  but  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
each  in  its  proper  order.  An  uniform  and  correct  mode  of  pointing 
most  be  acquired  by  the  compositor  from  practice  and  attention. 

The  comma,  which  is  considered  the  first,  from  requiring  the 
shortest  pause,  its  time  being  counted  as  equal  to  that  taken  by 
the  reader  for  the  pronunciation  of  one  syllable,  is  more  frequently 
used,  and  misused,  than  any  of  the  other  points.  Its  unnecessary 
intiodttctioQ  often  involves  the  reader  in  perpleiity;  and  its 
omission  blends  sentences  that  should  be  kept  distinct— and, 
in  unskilful  hands,  may  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and 
render  it  ridiculous.  The  most  acceptable  mode  seems  to  be 
what  is  termed  eastf  pouUmg,  which  certainly  has  the  advantage  of 
not  confusing  the  reader. 

The  comma,  having  the  first  place  in  every  sentence,  though, 
strictly  speaking,  it  may  be  considered  a  junior  stop,  governs  the 
order  of  all  the  others;'  therefore  the  ready  way  to  unilonn  point- 
ing is,  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  key  to  punctuation. 

Commas  are  used  to  denote  extracts  or  quotations  from  other 
works,  m  dialogue  matter,  or  any  passages  or  expressions  not 
original,  by  inverting  two  of  them,  and  placing  them  beibre  the 
passage  quoted,  and  closing  such  passage  with  two  apostrophes. 
These  are  termed  "  inverted  commas and  when  used,  a  thick 
space  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  free  from  the  matter.  The  method 
of  running  them  down  the  sides  to  the  end  of  the  quotation  haa 
been  found  inconvenient,  particularly  where  a  quotation  occurs 
within  a  quotation,  or  a  speech  within  a  speech  ;  the  proper 
method  of  distinguishing  which  is,  by  placing  a  single  inverted 
comma,  and  running  one  down  the  side  till  such  extra  quotation 
is  condnded,  which  cannot  well  be  done  when  the  double  commas 
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are  also  run  down.  Such  extra  quotation  to  be  concluded  with  a 
single  apostrophe ;  or  should  both  quotations  close  top^etlier,  put 
three  apostrophes^.obaerviDg  after  the  hrst  to  place  a  thin  space. 

Inverted  commas  owe  their  origin  to  one  Quillemet,  a  French- 
man, who,  it' may  be  aapposed,  was  no  friend  to  Italic,  they  beu^g 
intended  to  supersede  the  nse  of  that  letter.'  As  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  this  improvement,  his  couutrymen  call  them  after  his 
name,  GuUlemets. 

A  single  comma  inrerted  is  used  as  an  abbreviation  to  the  word 
Mac,  in  lieu  of  a  superior  %  as  in  the  instance  of  M'Gowan. 

The  semicolon  is  allowed  a  space  of  time  double  that  of  ihe 
comma,  and  may  be  considered  an  imj)ortant  point  m  punctua- 
tion ;  it  enforces  what  has  beon  illustrated  by  the  comma,  and 
allows  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  perfect  view  of  iht 
sentence,  before  it  is  tenmnated  by  the  foil  point. 

The  colon,  whose  allowed  time  is  one  half  more  thsn  die 
semicolon,  has  been  superseded  in  almost  every  instance,  either  by 
the  semicolon,  ellipsis  line,  or  metal  rule,  and  in  some  cases 
by  the  commas  neither  is  its  utihty  in  figure-work  any  longer 
acknowledged. 

The  full  point  is  used  to  terminate  a  sentence,  and  its  panM  ii 
double  the  time  allowed  to  the  semi-colon.  It  is  also  used  in 
abbreviations,  but  then  loses  its  effect  as  a  full  stop  in  the  punc- 
1  uation,  unless  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  Some  authors,  enemies 
to  the  introduction  of  many  points,  will  even  omit  the  semioolon 
after  an  abbreviation,  leaving  the  full  point  an  indefinite  paoie  to 
the  discretion  of  the  reader. 

Full  points  are  sometimes  used  as  leaders  in  tables  of  contents, 
figure-work,  6cc.  but  dotted  rules  or  quadrats  are  much  better 
for  this  purpose,  from  their  uniform  appearance,  as  they  not  only 
supply  the  place  of  full  pouits  and  quadrats,  but  save  consideialile 
time  in  the  composition. 

The  pause  for  a  note  of  iateriogatiou  is  rather  longer  than  that 
allowed  to  the  full  point. 

The  note  oi  admiration,  or  exclamation,  is  placed  wherever  sur- 
prise, rapture,  &c«  are  expressed. 

Exclamations  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  interrogations,  sod 
vice  versa ;  care  should,  therefore,  be  taken  in  examining  to  which 
of  these  two  variations  the  one  or  the  other  mclinea.   The  l^ortu- 
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oroeseand  Spanish  typographers  gnaid  against  this  mistake  by 

placing  the  interrogation,  reversed,  at  the  begioning  of  thjB 
lentence. 

AU  the  pointo,  eioept  the  oonmia  and  the  full  stop,  hare  a  hair 
ipaee  placed  betireen  them  and  the  matter,  to  diatingniah  them ; 
tfie  comma  and  Ml  point,  not  lining  with  the  depth    the  hce  of 

the  letter,  do  not  require  any  space  to  bear  them  off. 

The  m-metal  rule,  though  it  cannot  be  denominated  a  point,  is 
fieqaently  need  in  pecnliar  works,  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for 
ikb  comma,  at  others  for  the  oolon ;  and  is  fimnd  particularly  ser- 
vioeaUe  in  rhapsodical  writing,  where  half  eentences  frequently 
occur. 


To  divide  words  or  syllables  with  propriety  is  an  important  part 
of  a  compositor's  business.  It  will  exercise  his  judgment,  and 
deniands  particular  attention,  as  authors  must  leave  the  use  of 
the  hyphen  to  the  discretion  of  the  printer. 

The  difficnlty  that  formerly  existed  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
diridhig  syllables,  arose  from  the  controy'ersies  in  which  authors 
were  continually  engaged  on  the  subject  of  orthography. 
Without  being  able  to  establish  a  criterion,  each  arrogated  to 
himself  the  adoption  of  his  own  particular  mode,  to  the  subvernon 
of  amfimni^  and  propriety* 

The  dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  looked  up  to  as  the  highest 
authority,  and  the  labour  of  that  great  man  seemed  to  l)e  crowned 
with  complete  success.  It  silenced  those  pedantic  clamours  and 
divided  opinions  which  distracted  the  attention  of  the  compositor, 
and  he  was  ahle  to  solve  any  difficulty  by  a  reference  to  this 
eiceBent  standard  of  English  orthography.  But  an  age  for  im- 
proving has  rendered  it  necessary  even  to  improve  upon  Johnson, 
and  To dd'*s  Johnson,  by  embracing  words  newly  naturalized  in 
our  hinguage,  has  completed  the  task  of  tlie  lexicographer  up  to 
the  preaent  time.  Authors  of  the  present  day  seldom  interfere 
with  what  ia  now  deemed  the  provmoe  of  the  printer :  they  will 
generally  allow  him,  from  his  practice,  to  he  a  pretty  competent 
judge  of  orthography,  and  therefore  not  object  to  his  mode  of 
spelling,  though  it  may  vary  from  their  own.   To  the  compositor 
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iMs  is  an  advantage  of  eonaidenble  importance^  aa  it  aflows  hiia 

to  obsenre  a  system  in  his  spelling,  and  enables  him,  at  the  same 
time,  to  acquire  the  proper  use  of  the  division,  in  which  he  should 
be  careful  not  to  sufier  a  syllable  of  a  single  letter  to  be  put  at 
the  end  of  a  iine«  9B  o-  iride,  e-  normnu,  o-  beHmit  &c.  except  ia 
maiginal  notes*  which,  fhnn  tfaor  nanow  meaamre,  cannot  be 
gorerned  by  this  rale.  The  teiminating  syllable  of  a  word  should 
not  be  allowed  to  begin  a  line,  as  fy,  ed,  &c.  the  hyphen  being  the 
thickness  of  one  of  the  letters,  the  measure  must,  therefore,  be  very 
naiTow,  or  the  line  very  closely  apaeed*  that  will  not  admit  tbc 
odier.  A  oompoailor  who  studies  propriety  and  neatness  in  hb 
woik,  will  not  soffer  an  nnneceasary  diTiaion,  even  in  a  ramm 
measure,  if  he  can  avoid  it  by  the  trouble  of  overrunning  two  or 
three  lines  of  his  matter. 

In  large  type  and  narrow  measures  the  use  of  the  division  may 
admit  of  an  excuse ;  but^  in  that  case,  care  should  be  taken  thst 
they  do  not  follow  each  other.  In  small  type  and  wide  messnns 
the  hyphen  may  generally  be  dispensed  with,  either  by  driving 
out  or  getting  in  the  word,  without  the  least  infringement  on  the 
regularity  of  the  spacing.  The  habit  once  acquired  of  atteading 
to  this  essential  point,  the  onnpoaitor  would  find  hia  advantage  in 
the  preference  given  to  his  work  and  the  respect  attached  to  his 
character,  from  his  heii^g  considered  a  competent  and  careful 
master  of  his  business.  The  appearance  of  many  divisions  down 
the  side  of  a  page,  and  irregular  spacing,  are  the  two  greslest 
defects  in  printing. 

It  is  proper,  if  poasible,  to  keep  the  deriyative,  •or  radical  wwd, 
entire  and  undivided ;  as  oecur-rence,  genih-man,  re^pect-ful,  &c. 

The  hyphen,  or  division,  is  Hkewise  used  to  join  two  or  tliree 
words  together,  which  are  termed  compounds,  and  consist  fre- 
quently of  two  substantivea,  aa  bird-cage,  kve-kttert  &c  $  likewise 
what  are  termed  compound  adjectivea,  aa  weU4mUt  houte,  ibm^ 
$ome-faeed  child,  8ic.  But  compounds  are  sometimea  made  of 
words  that  were  never  intended  for  such  ;  therefore,  to  acquire  a 
competent  knowledge  of  them  does  not  depend  upon  fancy,  but 
exercises  the  judgment  in  diaoovering  the  rise  and  &Uof  the  tona^ 
which  ia  an  adjunct ;  and  whether  that  and  the  preceding  app4- 
lative  may  not  be  joined  into  one  woid,  laljier  than  mike  a 
compound  of  it. 
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Hie  prepoftittont  tfier,  before,  over,  8cc.  are  often  coimeeted  with 

other  words,  but  do  not  always  make  a  proper  compound  ;  thus 
he  fore -mentioned  is  a  compound  when  it  precedes  a  substantive, 
aSy  in  the  beJore-mentioHed  place ;  but  when  it  comes  after  a  noun, 
M«  in  the  place  btfmt  menikmed,  it  should  be  two  distinct  woida* 

Dmaioiia  aieaometimea  used  in  table-work,  indexes,  or  oontenta; 
Irat,  like  the  loll  point,  they  are  now  generally  superseded  by 
dotted  quadrats  y  for  they  will  not  always  come  off  clear,  and 
frequently  cut  the  paper,  unless  worked  with  extraordinaiy  care. 

Divisions  should  not  be  cast  of  too  thick  a  body;  their  principal 
use  is  in  jnstifpng  and  correcting,  therefore  they  cannot  be  too 
Hhin  to  be  serviceable :  they  do  not  require  a  very  bold  stroke, 
except  for  spelling-books,  for  which  they  are  generally  cast  on 
purpose. 


2Xe  lipo  Signs  of  Iniercalaikm,  the  ParetUkuii  and  Croiehet, 

The  use  of  the  parenthesis  is  to  inclose  such  words  or  sentences 
of  a  period  as  make  no  part  of  the  subject,  yet  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  the  argument  j  which,  however,  would  read  smoothly 
OD  were  the  enclosed  matter  taken  away. 

Parentheses  are  not  now  so  generally  used  as  formeily :  authors 
place  their  intercalations  between  commas,  which  make  them 
equally  as  intelligible  as  though  they  were  inclosed  between 
pareotheses,  and  look  much  neater  in  print ;  but  where  paren- 
theses are  used,  should  a  point  be  requisite  to  mark  the  sentence, 
it  is  placed  after  the  parenthesis,  the  intercalation  not  being 
rsduned  any  part  of  that  sentence;  as,  for  instance.  My  Lord 
($md  I),  I  will  tell  your  Lordship,  &c. 

Crotchets  are  so  seldom  made  use  of  now,  that  they  require  little 
notice :  both  parentheses  and  crotchets  were  foniu  riy  used  to 
indose  folios^  &c.;  but  the  modem  method  of  putting  folios  in  fuU- 
ftoed  figures,  unattended,  leaves  the  crotchet  scarce  a  duty  to 
perfbnn ;  its  chief  application  is  in  dictionaries,  for  what  are  called 
lock'Uj)  words,  aud  to  cuclose  references. 
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The  Apostrophe. 

Tii  E  Apo&trophe  is  called  a  sign  of  abbreviation,  its  appearance 
oiibea  ejecting  some  letter  or  letters  fiom  the  word  to  which  it  ii 
attached,  particularly  in  poetry,  when.it  often  - oonlncts  two 
syllables  into  one,  to  gi^e  a  Terse  its  proper  'messnre ;  to  this  the 

vowel  e  yields  oftener  than  any  other  letter,  as  alleged,  changed,  &c. 
Sometimes  it  cuts  off  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  words/  as  'bate^ 
^icape.  Ventre,  &c.;  sometimes  a  syllable,  as  ''preniicej  but  these, 
and  many  other  abbreviations,  are  common  only  in  poetical  worki, 
and  are  under  the  arbitration  of  the  author,  who  best  knows  whens 
such  contractions  serve  his  purpose. 

The  monosyllables  tho'  and  thro'  are  sometimes  shortened,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  propriety  to  justify  the  curtailment,  as 
they  retain  the  same  sound,  and  therefore  the  apostrophe  cannot 
assist  the  versification. 

The  genitive  caso  of  the  singular  number  is  generally  known  by 
having 's  for  its  termination,  but  is  not  allowed  in  the  plural. 

All  quotations,  which  are  denoted  by  beginning  with  inverted 
commas,  are  closed  with  apostrophes. "  There  is  no  space  leqaiied 
between  the  apostrophe  and  the  matter. 


Quadrats* 

An  m-quadrat  is  the  square  of  the  letter  to  whatever  (bmitit 

may  belong ;  an  n-quadrat  is  half  that  size.  In  the  castinjr  of 
m  and  n-quadrats,  the  utmost  exactness  is  necessary;  thty  require 
particular  care  also  in  dressing,  for  the  most  triHiug  variation  is 
instantly  discovered,  when  ranged  in  figure  work,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  much  used ;  and  unless  true  in  their  justification  by  the 
letter-founder,  the  arrangement  is  confused  to  such  a  degree  thit 
all  the  pains  and  ini]:eniiity  of  a  compositor  cannot  rectify  it.  Tl^e 
same  observation  holds  good  with  respect  to  figures. 

M-quadrats  always  begin  a  paragraph,  by  indenting  the  fint 
liiie ;  it  is  likewise  the  proper  space  after  a  full  poifit,  when  it 
terminates  a  sentence  within  a  paragraph. 

N-quadruts  are  generally  used  after  the  comma,  semi-colon, 
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and  flometiiiies  after  a  kerned  letter;  bat  the  use  of  the  n-qmidiat 

in  spacing  must  be  guided  by  circumstances. 

Two-m,  three-m,  and  four-m  quadrats  are  likewise  cast  tor  break 
lines  and  white  lines^  but  particularly  for  poetry,  for  which  purpoie 
thejiequiie  to  be  as  exact  in  their  depth  as  the  m  or  n-quadraty  or 
file  matter  wiU .  stand  nneven  where  a  number  of  them  come 
together. 

The  inconvenience  arising  from  founts  of  the  same  body  not 
agreeing  in  depth  is  great,  where  the  quadrats,  through  necessity, 
are  sometimes  mixed.  It  is  a  serious  evil,  and  much  to  bedepk)ied 
that  some  method  cannot  be  adopted  to  check  it.  A  particular 
wofk  will  sometimes  require  more  quadrats  than  were  originally 
cast  to  the  letter  it  is  done  in — recourse  is  had  to  the  founder, 
though  at  the  time  there  may  be  a  sufficiency  of  the  same  body, 
but  a  diiferent  fount,  in  the  houae,  which  do  not  exactly  range,  and 
cannot  be  used  The  printer  is  thus  put  to  unnecessary  expense^ 
and,  even  then,  it  is  a  hundred  chances  to  one  if  tfai^  do  not  get 
mixed.  When  they  are  afterwards  used  for  ranging  matter  this 
dtft'ct  \v\\\  occasion  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time.  This  is  but  a 
trillmg  inconvenience,  com])ared  willi  others,  some  of  which  we 
have  before  noticed.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  system  so  detrimental 
and  irregular  should  be  permitted.— -See  p.  388,  n. 

R^llets,  of  the  same  body  with  the  letter  of  the  woik,  are  some- 
times used,  instead  of  quadrats,  for  white  lines ;  but,  from  being 
often  wetted,  are  apt  to  swell,  and  cannot  be  depended  on ;  it  would 
be  better,  therefore,  to  use  space  leads,  which  are  cast  irom  4,  6, 
and  8  to  a  pica,  and  from  4  m*8  to  any  length  required. 


Spaces. 

TuE  use  of  Spaces  is,  to  separate  one  word  from  another,  so  that 
the  reading  may  appear  easy  and  distinct.  To  enable .  the  com- 
positor to  space  even,  and  to  justify  with  nicety,  they  are  cast  to 
various  thicknesses — five  to  an  m,  four  to  an  m,  three  to  an  m, 

and  two  to  an  m,  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  reckoned  among 
the  number  of  spaces,  since  they  are  used  in  the  matter  with  the 
spaces.  Besides  these,  there  are  what  are  called  hair  spaces,  cast 
remarkably  thin,  and  found  particularly  useful  in  justifying  lines 
and  assisting  umfonoity  in  spacing. 
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Rules, 

RuLBS  are  dtfaer  brass,  metal,  or  space  rules;  the  first  arennde 

by  printers'  smiths  and  joiners,  out  of  rolled  sheet  brass,  and  the 
other  two  cast  by  letter-founders. 

Brass  rules  ought  to  be  exactly  letter-high :  if,  therefore,  founU 
differ  in  height  to  paper,  from  the  regular  standard,  those  nki, 
accurately  made,  are  rendered  useless :  for  if  they  are  higfaertliao 
the  letter,  they  come  off  black  and  broad ;  and,  besides  hindering 
the  adjoining  letters  from  appearing,  they  cut  both  paper  and 
tympan.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  lower  than  the  letter,  thej 
do  not  appear  at  all,  especially  if  they  are  thm,  and  stand  betneen 
matter  without  scaleboard  at  their  sides ;  which,  though  (in  pirti- 
cular  cases)  they  may  be  left  out  in  Roman  letter,  yet  in  oiixt 
matter,  or  Italic,  a  scaleboard,  at  least,  is  required  before  and  after 
a  thin  brass  rule,  to  prevent  its  touchin^^  upon  d,/',  I,  at  the  foie- 
side,  and  upon  /,  g,j,p,y,  at  the  hind-side. 

Brass  rules  being  commonly  cut  to  the  length  of  sixteen  IdcImb, 
thmr  equality,  as  to  height,  from  end  to  end,  is  not  always  to  be 
depended  on  from  every  one  who  sets  up  for  a  printer's  joiner,  or 
brass-rule  cutter,  and  therefore  should  be  tried,  which  is  done  by 
holding  the  foot,  and  afterwards  the  face-side  of  the  whole  length 
upon  an  even  imposing  stone,  and  observing  whether  light  csn  be 
discovered  between  the  rule  and  the  stone,  which,  if  it  appean, 
proves  the  rule  faulty,  and  shows  where  it  drives  out  in  height,  and 
occasions  a  hoUowness  in  some  other  place. 

The  face  of  rules  ought  also  to  be  attended  to,  that  it  may  be  ol 
an  equal  bold,  or  else  tender  look,  according  to  the  sixeof  the 
letter  or  figures  with  which  they  are  used.  But  a  great  diflbeoce 
appears  in  this  particular,  when  we  find  it  necessary  to  piece  them; 
a  compositor,  therefore,  when  he  is  driven  to  this  necessity,  should 
endeavour  to  dress  the  shorter  pieces,  by  rubbing  them  oa  the 
stmie,  so  as  they  may  appear  as  one  length. 


Metal  Rules, 

Metal  Rules,  like  quadrats,  are  cast  to  m's,  from  the  size  of 
one  to  four,  sometimes  six  m's  and  sometimes  to  an  n,  and  sxe  used 
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in  schemes  of  accounts,  to  direct  and  connect  each  article  with  its 
summary  contents^  where  they  stand  opposite,  and  distant  from 
each  other;  m  roles  sometimes  stand  for  wmghts  in  cohimns  of 

Metal  mles,  made  to  line  and  join  aocnrately,  are  very  useful,  as 

they  serve  not  only  for  rectilinear,  but  also  perpendicular  progres- 
sions, where  no  other  rules  are  to  touch  them.  But  though  they 
have  shouldering  sufficient  to  bear  off  the  matter,  theyreqnire, 
neverthdesa*  ascaleboard^or^if  itwill  admits  a  belbie  and 
after  them,  that  they  may  mn  stiaighty  and  meet  with  nothmg  that 
can  throw  them  out  of  line. 

Sometimes  a  rule  stands  for  a  sign  of  repetition,  in  catalogues  of 
books,  goods,  &c.  where  it  implies  ditto  or  ejmdan,  instead  of 
repeating  aa  author's  name,  ivith  the  title  of  vnfj  oepaiate  treatise 
of  hia  writing :  but  it  most  be  observed,  that  no  sign  of  repetition, 
either  ifilfo,  ejttsdem,  idem,  or  the  role,  most  be  osed  at  the  top  of  a 
page  or  column  ;  but  that  the  name  of  the  author,  or  merchandize, 
must  be  set  out  again  at  length  ;  and  then  if  their  series  continues, 
to  denote  the  continoation  thereof,  at  eveiy  article  sobseqoent,  by  « 
rale  of  three  or  fimr  m's,  so  as  to  lange^  instead  of  extending  the 
role  to  the  different  lengths  d  names* 

A  metal  rule  likewi.se  stands  for  to,  or  till,  as  chap.  xvi.  3 — 17. 
that  is,  verse  three  to  seventeen.  At  other  times  it  serves  for  an 
index,  to  give  notice  that  what  follows  it  is  a  coroUaiy  of  what  has 
imoeded;  or  otherwise  matter  of  import  and  conaeqnenoe. 


Space  Rules, 

Space  Rules  are  not  always  of  the  same  thickness,  thousrh  two 
of  them  generally  answer  to  the  depth  of  a  pearl  body.  But  this 
is  not  of  so  moch  moment  as  their  being  of  a  neat  look,  and  made 
to  join  wdl ;  in  which  case  they  may  be  conndered  valoabk  sorts. 
They  may  be  cast  to  varioos  widths,  finm  cue  m  to  six,  to  whatem 
body  ordered. 


Braces, 

Beacss  are  used  chiefly  in  tables  of  accounts  and  similar 
matter,  that  consists  of  a  variety  d  articles,  which  woold  require 
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ncuch  cifCQiDlocutkm,  -were  it  not  Ibr  the  method  of  tahular  writing, 

which  is  practised  in  England  to  g^reater  perfection  than,  in  any 
other  nation. 

Braces  stand  hefort,  and  keep  together,  such  articles  as  are  of 
the  .  same  import^  and  a»  the  subdivisions  o£  pieoeding  artidei. 
Tliey  sometimes  stand  afters  and  keep  together,  such  articles  as 

make  above  one  line,  and  have  either  pecuniary,  mercaiUilf ,  or  other 
posts  after  them,  which  are  justified  to  answer  to  the  middle  of 
the  brace. 

Tlie  eztieme  points  of  a  brace  ,  are  always  tmned  to  that  part  of 
an  article  which  makes  the  most  lines. 

Braces  are  sometimes  used  horizontally  in  the  margin  to  cut  off 
a  chronoloi^ical  or  other  series  from  the  proper  notes,  or  mar£rinal 
references,  of  the  work.  They  are  generally  cast  to  two  three  and 
lbar  .m*s  of  each  fiwrnty  but  can  be  made  larger  if  ordered.  When 
there  is  occasion  for  them  laiger,  mtdrttes  and  comtn  are  cast,  and 
used  with  metal  rales,  so  that  the.brace: may  include  any  space 
required  ;  but  the  middles  and  comers,  as  well  as  the  metal  rules, 
require  to  be  cast  with  great  exactness,  that,  when  joined,  they  may 
appear  as  one  piece ;  their  shoulders  in  dressing  should  be  planed 
away,  so  that  the  beard  may  not  foevent  the  face  fiom  meeting. 
Hie  difficulty  of  nicely  effecting  this  . has  caused  some  printera,  most 
eminent  for  their  skill  and  ex^^erience  in  table-work,  to  forai  their 
braces  out  of  brass  rule  to  the  exact  lengths  required  for. each 
Qccurring  instance.  The  indefatigable  attention  for  so  many  years 
of  the  gentleman  who  has  the  appou&tment  of  printing  the  Journals 
and  other  papers  for  the  House  of  Commons,  to  every  means  by 
which  excellence  was  to  be  accomplished,  has  enabled  him  to  plan 
and  execute  some  of  the  most  dilhcult  and  elaborate  tables  which 
our  profession  can  exhibit,  in  a  manner  which  ranks  him  with  the 
highest  in  this  beautiful  branch  of  printing :  and  no  work  can 
exemplify  more  fully  the  success  of  employing  brass  rule  in  braces 
than  the  extraordinary  parUamentary  tables  which  he  has  printed. 

Middles  and  corners  are  convenient  in  genealogical  works,  where 
they  are  used  the  Hat  way ;  and  where  the  directing  point  ia  not 
always  in  the  middle,  but  has  its  place  under  the  name  of  the 
parent,  whose  offspring  stands  between  comer  and  corner  of  the 
brace  inside,  in  order  of  primogeniture :  but  this  may  also  be 
superseded  to  advantage  by  the  judicious  use  of  brass  rule. 
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Superiors, 

a\  b^  c%      e%  f a%  b*,  c%  d^  .e%  R 

1»,  2\  3\  4\  6*,  6«,      8%  9»,  10»\ 

As  we  have  already  treated  of  Superior  Letters  and  Figures 
under  the  head  of  References,  it  will  not  be  neoessaiy  to  take 
fiutlier  notice  of  them  here,  than  to  observe,  that  they  should 
contain  no  more  than  the  bare  alphabet,  without  any  double  letters. 

Neither  ought  the  j  to  be  used  as  a  reference,  011  account  of  its 
being  a  descending  letter.  A  larger  number  should  be  cast  of  the 
hrst  eight  sorts,  a- less  of  the  second,  and  a  still  less  quantity  of  the 
thnrd  eight  sorts,  because  it  often  happenis  that  lefeiences  begin 
inth  *  in  every  page ;  though  sometimeB  they  are  continued  to  the 
end  of  a  chapter,  or  other  division  of  a  work,  in  which  case  they 
may  run  the  length  of  the  alpha])et.    I  prefer  italic  to  roman. 

The  sanie  rule  may  be  observed  m  respect  to  superior  figures, 
noie  of  the  first  five  being  used  than  of  the  others,  except  the 
nought,  which  may  be  used  as  a  degree  in  computatioiiB  estimated 
hj  the  diTisions  of  a  circumference  of  a  circle. 


Fractions. 

Fbactions,  or  broken  numbers  in  arithmetic,  are  seldom  cast 
to  any  other  bodies  than  those  of  pica,  and  long-primer ;  brevier 
aie  lather  choice,  fiom  their  great  expense,  and  in  the  stock  of.  but 
few  offices ;  however,  firactions  may  be  had  to  any  body  required. 
The  pica  is  equal  to  two  nonpareil  bodies,  and  the  long-primer  to 

two  ]>earl. 

The  separatrix,  or  rule  l>etween  the  numerator  and  denominator, 
was  formerly  joined  to  the  foot  of  the  first:  but.it  is  considered 
thatthefigmteaof  3,4,6, 7,9,  are  thereby  cramped,  and  for.  that 
lesson  it  is  now  cut  to  run  in  .  the  top  line  of.  the  denominating 

figure,  which  is  a  considerable  improvement.    ^  f  y  t  9  W 

The  goodness  of  fractions  does  not  consist  in  their  having  a  small 
sod  fine  face,  so  much  as  in  showing  themselves  full  and  clear,  end 
pieierviqg  due  proportion. 
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Where  a  fraction  happens  with  large-bodied  figures,  such 
great-primer,  and  upwards,  it  is  usually  set  out  at  length,  unless 
nonpareil  figures  can  be  canveniently  had,  which  may  be  justified 
with  a  spac^  of  the  same  neatneaa  as  fiactions  cast  to  the  body. 


QuotoHom, 

Quotations  arecastto  two  sizes,  of  unequal  squares,  which,  n« 
they  are  formed  for  use,  are  called  broad  and  narrow.  They  require 
to  be  dressed  and  finished  with  as  much  care  as  any  other  sort, 
that  they  may  stand  true  upon  all  occasions.  They  vary  in  sbe 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  fbnndery  they  are  cast  at,  which 
is  highly  improper,  as  they  should  be  governed  by  a  regular 
standard  as  well  as  every  other  sort,  and  to  that  standard  press- 
joiners  ouprht  to  cut  their  furniture ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  observe 
SO  little  attention  paid  to  this  important  part  of  the  joiner's  bosi- 
ness»  who  follow  too  much  in  the  steps  of  the  letter-founder,  and 
cannot  decide  on  and  adhere  to  a  standard  gauge  for  their  fumitiire. 
This  want  of  uniformity  gives  the  compositor  much  trouble  in 
making  margin,  and  with  all  his  care  a  forme  will  sometimes  go  to 
press  imperfect  in  thb  respect,  which  is  inmiediately  discovered  on 
laying  on  the  reiteration.  The  pressman  has  then  to  unlock  the 
forme  in  order  to  make  register ;  from  this  a  dispute  wiD  too  fre- 
quently arise  between  him  and  the  compositor;  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  from  frequent  unlocking  on  the  press,  the  pages  will  suffer 
some  derangement,  so  that  the  most  skilful  corrector's  endeavoon 
to  send  a  work  perfect  to  press  will  be  frustrated. 

Quotations  should  not  be  cast  so  high  as  they  sometimes  are, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  increase  their  weight ;  if  they  are 
above  the  ]ieii;ht  of  a  quadrat,  they  will  black  the  paper ;  and  the 
pressmen,  who  are  generally  not  very  patient  in  remedying  what 
may  obstruct  the  progress  of  their  work,  generally  apply  to  the 
sheepsfoot,  by  which  means  ihey  are  rendered  useless. 

Justifiers  are  cast  for  broad  and  narrow  quotations,  to  all  sizes, 
from  double  pica  to  pearl  inclusive,  for  the  purpose  of  ranging  the 
side-note  with  its  proper  text  ^  in  doing  which  great  care  is  requi- 
aite,  especially  where  there  are  many  in  a  page. 
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TwO'line  Letters. 

TnBT  are  cot  to  all  the  bodies  in  general  nae,  and  are  found 

extremely  useful  in  tides,  the  begimiing  of  chapters,  8cc. 


Ihwen. 

Flowers  were  formerly  considered  of  the  first  importance ;  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  compositor^  in  forming  devices  with  different 
kinds  and  sizes  of  flowers*  was  completely  put  to  the  trial. 
HasCeiwpiinters  have  now  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  present  in»- 
ynwed  taste  in  printing  has  eased  them  of  the  burthen  of  expensiye 
founts  of  flowers. 

They  are  still  used  in  some  of  the  (X)untry  towns  of  England, 
but  principally  as  borders  to  titles  and  cards;  letter-founder's 
q>ecimen«>books  generally  ocmtain  an  ample  assortment*  which  are 
csst  to  all  the  regular  bodies  of  letter. 


Leadi,  or  Space  Lme$, 

ibm  a  rery  important  part  of  a  printer^s  stock  in  trade*  since  it  is 
learoely  possible  to  set  up  a  single  page  in  which  they  may  not 

be  usefully  employed  ;  but  their  chief  use  is  for  opening  the  lines 
to  a  regular  distance  from  each  other  (which  will  be  understood 
byrefening  to  the  explanations  of  the  various  sizes  of  type).  They 
aie  usually  cast  by  letter-fbunders  in  a  long  mould*  and  then  cut 
to  the  required  lengths.  The  bodies  are  regulated  by  pica  standard, 
and  they  are  usually  cast  four,  six,  or  eight  to  pica  •  but  are  occa- 
sionally  varied  from  one  down  to  fourteen  to  pica.  The  lengths 
also  vary  according  to  convenience ;  twenty  m*8  pica  may  be  called 
about  the  average  length  for  common  use;  though  they  are  cut  to 
afanost  eyery  length*  in  order  that,  by  bdng  combined*  they  may 
suit  every  measure.  Lest,  therefore,  the  printer  should  not  be 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  rule  of  addition,  the  founders  used  to  be 
good  enough  to  give  a  table  in  their  specimens  to  assist  him  in 
con^tiDg  the  proper  combinations  of  his  spaoe-linse.  I  have  one 
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now  before  me,  "  A  Table,  Showing  how  the  following  Pieces  of 

Metal  Space-Lines  may  be  combined  to  the  Length  of  any 
Number  of  Pica  m's,  from  Eleven  to  Fifty,  with  only  three  Pieces 
in  the  longest  Line ;  and  firom  Fifty  to  an  Hundred,  with  no  more 
than  Six  Pieces  in  the  longest  line  in  which  some  mincakHift 
vesults  of  combinations  are  shown,  beginning  with  7  and  49sn, 
and  ending  with  plain  demonstration  that  five  pieces  of  20  jsls 
each  will  make  100  ! 

The  gieat  expense  of  this  article  in  a  printing-o^ce  made  it 
necessary,  as  far  back  in  time  as  the  oldest  printers  can  remember, 
to  have  recoiUBe  sometimes  to  sheet  or  milled  lead,  particukdy 
where  leads  were  required  for  any  unusual  measure;  or  upon 
occasions  where  the  office  was  not  provided  with  that  particular 
variety  wanted,  and  time  would  not  allow  of  the  slow  process  o£ 
casting,  even  when  the  letter-founder  was  within  reach.  Tbe 
sheet-lead,  in  such  cases,  having  been  procured  fiom  the  flatting- 
mill,  was  cut  by  the  compositors,  by  hand,  with  shears.  Thb 
process  was  also  slow,  and  uncertain  as  to  the  nicety  acquired. 
The  mode  in  common  practice  of  approaching  towards  accuracy 
in  this  expedient  was  the  nailing  together  by  the  ends,  at  equal 
distances,  pieces  of  broad  quotation,  cut  to  the  measure  required, 
and  scoring  the  lead  through  these  pieces  with  the  bodkin ;  and 
then,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  hand,  eye,  and  haste  would 
allow,  applying  the  shears,  and  cutting  the  lead  into  pieces  and 
strips,  as  marked  :  and  this  was  seldom  attempted  but  in  lead  of 
the  thickness  of  about  six  or  eight  to  pica.  The  want  of  accuracy 
sufficient  in  the  leads  thus  cut  to  admit  of  their  being  used  with- 
out the  safe-guard  of  placing  n-quadrats  at  the  ends  of  the  lines, 
and  thus,  by  the  regulation  of  prices  of  1793,  increasing  the 
expense  of  the  work  as  if  it  were  an  m  wider  than  will  appear  on 
paper,  and  the  serious  expense  of  the  alternative  of  providing  leads 
1^  from  2s.  6d,  {m  to  pica)  to  12i.  or  14i.  a  pound,  induced  me  ta 
try  some  experiments  with  a  block  of  wood,  a  pair  of  common 
shears,  and  a  few  sash-screws,  to  reduce  the  cutting  to  some  more 
certain  rule,  and  more  expeditious  mode  of  operation.  My  rough 
experiments  completely  succeeded;  and  having  done  sufficient 
to  show  a  proper  mechanic  what  I  wanted,  with  his  aasistanoe  I 
completed  my  little  machine  (if  such  appellation  do  not  imply 
too  much  for  au  aiLicle  so  portable  and  simple)  for  cutting  leads. 
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space-lines,  brass-rule,  or  other  purposes ;  and  of  which  i  here 
preml  an  engcaviag. 


The  stand,  or- table,  represented  in  the  above  figure,  is  about 

18  inches  long,  12  inches  broad,  and  9  inches  hi^h,  and  may 
be  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  thick  wood :   an  old  mahogany 
pktten  served  for  the  top  of  mine.    The  shears  are  fixed  to  the 
fiont  edge  of  the  table,  so  as  to  make  the  blade  next  it  steady  and 
inunoveable,  by  means  of  blocks  screwed  through  its  haft  and  over 
the  pivot  screw ;  while  the  other  blade,  which  works  on  the  pivot, 
has  a  shank  straightened  out  to  receive  a  wooden  handle,  and  ^We 
sufficient  power  to  the  operator.    Upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
table  a  panllel  motion  is  contrived,  by  means  of  four  bars,  having 
screws  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  form,  when  in  the  position  shown  in 
the  drawing,  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  the  two  further  screws 
holding  that  bar  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  table  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion, strictly  paraUei  to  the  front  edge  of  the  shears^  the  other, 
three  bars  being  moveable  on  the  screws  or  pivots  at  the  comen,- 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  two  end  bars  being  brought  to  any.degree  of 
indniation  with  the  further  bar,  and  by  which  motion  the  ftont 
bar  is  consequently  carried  in  a  parallel  direction  to  any  required 
distance  from  the  front  edge  of  the  table,  or  shears.    To  the  front 
bar  is  attached  a  bolt  with  a  nut  and  screw;  and  a  groove  is  made 
in  the  snrfoce  of  the  table  of  such  a  segment  of  a  cMfi  as  to 
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admit  the  bolt  to  pass  backwards  and  forwards  freely  when  the 
screw  is  loosened  and  the  parallel  put  in  motion ;  by  means  of 
which  screw  the  front  bar  is  fixed  at  any  chosen  distance  firom  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  shears.  At  k  right  angle  to  the  edge  of  the 
shears  is  kt  in,  to  a  leyel  with  the  smfece  of  the  table,  a  pkte  of 
brass,  graduated  to  pica  m's,  from  4  to  50.    Beini^  provided  wth 
tlie  lead,  flattened  to  the  required  thickness,  in  sheets  of  any 
length,  and  five  or  six  Inches  broad,  let  the  parallel  be  set  by  the 
scale  to  the  meaauft  of  the  woA ;  wacf,  for  inatanoe,  20  m's  pica, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines ;  by  passing  the  sheet  with  the  kft 
hand  between  the  blades  of  the  shears,  and  holding  the  edge  (die 
rough  having  been  first  taken  off)  firmly  against  the  front  bar  of 
the  parallel,  and  implying  the  right  hand  to  the  wood  handle  of 
the  shears,  the  piece  will  be  cut  to  the  exact  neasure;  mi  so 
proceed,  until  as  many  pieces  are  cut  as  are  judged  requisite  (or 
the  purpose.  Then  loosening  the  thumb-screw,  the  front  btr  is 
to  be  broucrht  forward  towards  the  shears  till  the  whole  forms  a 
rectangle,  which  will  be  at  the  mark  four  m's  pica ;  and  each  piece 
of  lead  which  had  been  before  cat  to  the  measure  being  brought 
separately  into  the  bite  of  the  ahoM,  and  pressed  agpiast  tiie  ftomt 
bar  (the  rough  edge  being  irst  squared  off),  and  cut  dmogh, 
one  after  another,  until  they  have  all  passed  through  the  shears ; 
the  leatls  will  have  been  thus  prepared  of  proper  lencrtli  iind 
width  for  placing  between  the  lines  of  the  work.    From  the  mark, 
4  m,  the  firoDt  of  the  table  is  sloped  amy  to  allow  the  leads.  Si  kst 
as  cut,  to  fall  down  under  the  taUe:  and  tiliuu  a  ftw  houis safioe 
to  cut  as  many  leads  with  undeviatmg  aconraoy  aa  it  would  hate 
taken  days  to  cut  them  by  the  former  unceitain  method  ;  indeed, 
so  admirably  does  the  instrument  effect  its  purpose,  that  no  one 
can  distinguish,  by  the  eye  akxie,  a  lead  so  cut  from  one  that  is 
cast.   If,  at  first  using  the  machine,  the  eye  should  not  be  found 
suffioiently  accurate  m  squaring  off  the  rough  ends  before  cutting, 
this  operation  may  be  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  the  followins^  easy 
mt  thod  :  let  the  front  bar  of  the  parallel  be  brought  forward,  8t)  as 
to  set  ft  in  the  rectangular  position,  and  tvera  the  piece  of  lead  to 
he  squared  to  the  contmy  side  of  the  sheats,  then  restiag 
already-cut  «dge  against  the  other  bar  of  the  paraHel,  and  paasmg 
the  rough  end  under  the  edge  of  the  shears,  it  will  be  found  exactly 
s(^uared. 
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In  fKoof  of  the  adFontage  of  this  inttnuBfint  in  a  {Hrmling- 

otfice,  it  is  suliicicat  for  me  to  staie  that  I  had  occaskm,  recently, 
for  some  leads  6  to  pica,  of  which  my  whole  stock  Wdb  already 
in        JLeM  than  60  lU.  would  have  been  iu»ek»s — 

£,  s.  d. 

These  50  lbs.  at  the  letter-founder's  price,  2s.  4d   6  16  8 

My  machine  was  put  to  work  on  milled  lead, 
which  ia  kept  in  my  atores  of  yariona  thick- 
nesses, 4,  6,  and  8  to  pica,  which  costs  me, 

lead  and  flatting,  bid.  per  lb  1    2  11 

Man  three  hours  cutting   16 

^    1   4  6 


Saving,  in  three  hours'  work    •   .   •   £>A  12  1 

Kor  aie  these  leads  less  durable  than  the  cast  leads ;  and,  for 
the  trifling  expense  of  f»-melting  and  flatting,  the  same  metal 

may,  at  any  time,  be  renewed  for  use,  so  that  its  valne  ii  fery 
little  diminished  by  wear.  The  compositor  also  finds  them  equally 
nsefiii  wkh  cast  leads ;  and  by  putting  a  portion  of  old-type  metal 
«  when  mdtiog,  it  may  be  made  to  any  degree  of  hardness  that 
4he  aheass  win  «iit. 

▲nother  admitsge  of  the  maehine  is  its  application  to  table- 
work.  Where  any  number  of  brass  rules  require  to  be  cut  to 
exact  lengths,  by  setting  the  parallel  to  the  length,  and  holding 
the  rale  firmly  on  the  tabk,  upon  the  brass  scale  before  mentioned, 
ilwrnof  be  cot  e^pMstly  square,  and  erery  piece  of  the  same  precise 
length,  by  which  tiie  beauty  of  the  work  will  be  very  much 
enhanced. 

A  third  use  is  the  cutting  of  cards,  when  two  or  more  have  been 
worked  together  to  save  press-work  :  and,  as  a  fourth  advantage, 
it  in  well  adapted  to  the  cutting  of  cast  leads  down  to  any  measure 
ie%iiired« 

The  best  mode  ef  woridng  it  in  each  fMiticnlar  case  is  acqntred 

by  a  little  practice.  Sometimes  the  article  to  be  cut  must  be 
put  in  from  the  front,  under  the  edge  of  the  shears,  as  before 
described  ;  at  other  times  it  is  best  to  feed  it  by  putting  in  from 
^  back,  and  patssing  the  aitiole  to  be  cut  with  the  force  of  the 
iSnger  and  tlmmb  upon  the  table  while  the  shears  are  brought  into 
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action,  as  the  brass  and  the  cards.  Hence,  without  particularizing 
further,  it  will  be  obvious,  that,  wherever  the  peculiar  actioQ  of 
double-edge  cattiiig  is  desirabley  and  the  article  to  be  cut  requires  \ 
to  be  accanldy  tquaredf  this  machine  may  be  BueceeefiiUy  and 
advantageooaly  brought  into  uie. 


BSiaihemaikal,  Alg^ndeal,  and  Gtometmal  Sorts, 

As  ihes^  varieties  tnii^t  form  part  of  the  stock  of  every  printijig- 
oflicc  calculated  for  general  book-work»  we  shall  give  them  with 
their  names  and  properties. 

The  sign  +  plus  (more)  signifies  addition^  as  44-2  (read,  4 
plm  2)  means  that  2  is  to  be  added  to  4*  ^ 

The^  sign  —  mum  Oess)  signifies  subtmctioii ;  as  6<-2  (lead,  6 
mimu  2)  means  that  2  is  to  be  taken  from  6. 

The  sign  =  equal,  or  tlie  result  of  the  above;  thus  4+2=6 
and  6  —  2=4,  reads  4  plus  2  equal  to  6.    6  minus  2  equal  to  4. 

Let  me  here  guard  the  young  typographer  from  an  enor  which 
is  frequently  fallen  into,  of  considering  thaX,  if  he  does  not  imnBe- 
diatoly  lay  his  hands  upon  the  real  signs  of  minus  and  equal*  sa 
mnnetal  rule,  or  parallel  laid  fiat,  will  do  equally  wdl$  the  m-fnle 
is  much  too  long  for  this  mark,  and  by  joining  to  a  previous  or 
following  fraction,  may  alter  the  meaning  of  the  calculator,  with 
the  whole  course  of  the  calculation,  as  thus  | — i ;  if  that  is  avoided 
by  putting  a  B|Nioe,  the  distance  will  be  out  of  proportkm— it  mmt 
be  thus  g — i.  The  parallel  laid  horiiontally » is  a  veiy  misenUe 
make-shift  for  the  equal. 

X)  This  sign  was  also  formerly  used  to  denote  e^ual,  but  is 
become  obsolete. 

X  is  the  sign  for  multiplication. 

:  denotes  an  arithmetical  proportion ;  as,  7  •  3  : 13 . 9 ;  t.e.  7 
is  as  much  greater  than  3,  as  13  is  greater  than  9, 

: :  is  the  sign  of  two  equal  ratios,  and  is  placed  between  them ; 
as,  6.2  ::  12.4;  that  is,  6  is  to  2  as  12  is  to  4;  or  that  the 
ratio  of  6  to  2  is  equal  to  that  of  12  to  4. 
<  '4-  denotes  an  arithmetical  progreaskm continued;  as,  19-^  16-f 
134.10^7^4.       19  is  as  much  giealer  than  16,  as  16  ii 
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gresiiet  than  13,  as  13  is  greater  than  10,  as  10  is  greater  than  7, 
a*  7  is  greater  than  4. 

^  denotes  a  continued  geometrical  proportion,  or  geometrical 
prograwioii}  as»  16-H-84«-4-h-2-h>1  ;  t.«.  16  is  to  8«  as  8  to 4^ 
as4to2»aB2to  L 

□  Quadrat,  or  regular  quadrangle ;  as,  □  AB=D  6C ;  t.e.  the 
quadrangle  upon  the  line  AB  is  equal  to  the  quadrangle  upon  the 
line  BC. 

A  Tiiaog^i  as,  A  ABC=A  ADC. 
Z  An  angle;  as,  Z  ABCsZ  ADC. 
X  Perpendicular;  as,  ABXBC. 

C3  Rectangled  parallelogram  ;  or  the  product  of  two  lines. 
^  Radix,  root,  or  side  of  a  square. 

Square  root, 
n  or  >,  greater  than. 
"3,  or  <,  lesser  than. 
— :  The  differences,  or  excess. 

TTiese,  and  several  other  signs  and  symbols,  are  used  in  mathe- 
matical and  algebraical  works  ;  for  different  authors  use  various 
signs  to  e3q)re8S  the  same  thing ;  and,  therefore,  in  mathematical 
and  algebraical  works,  gentlemen  should  be  wy  enct  in  their 
copy,  and  compositors  as  careiiil  in  following  it,  that  no  alterations 
may  ensue  after  it  is  composed,  such  alterations  occasioning  great 
trouble,  and  consequent  expense.  Hence  it  is  that  very  few  com- 
positors are  partial  to  algebraical  works,  preferring  plain  work, 
eren  if  less  profitable,  the  composition  of  such  works  tending  to 
injore  the  haibit  of  an  expeditious  compositor:  I  can,  howevor, 
ficm  my  own  practice,  assert  that  the  compositor's  business  may, 
in  this  respect,  be  rendered  much  moie  pleabtUit  and  profitable  by 
the  contrivance  oi  proper  materials. 
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Celestial  and  Aiironomical  Signs. 

The  SUN  is  thus  designuicd,  0. 

The  characters  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 

<ir  Aries  a  libra 

}i  Tavnis  ni  Scorpio 

u  Gemini  t  Sagittarius 

<B  Cancer  V5»  Capri  coraus 

4i  Leo  ffs  Aquarius 

flft  Virgo  X  Pisces. 

The  ehanicten  of  the  phmets  of  ancient  discovery. 

h  Satumiis  0  Earth 

%  Jupiter  f  Venos 

^  Mars  9  Meramiiis. 

Those  of  modern  discovery  are  thus  marked : — 

V  deotgimn  Bidtts 
a  Vesta  t  Psihis 

f  Juno  ^  Ceres. 

The  Moon  and  its  changes  are  thus  designated 

O  Denotes  a  new  moon  #  The  full  moon 

]>  First  quarter  of  the  moon    a  Last  quarter  of  the  moon. 

The  characters  denotmg  the  aspects  of  the  planets,  thus : — 

6  Conjunctio  happens  when  tiro  planets  stand  under  esch 
other  in  the  same  sign  and  decree. 

^  Oppositio  happens  when  two  planets  stand  diaBoetricallj 

opposite  each  other. 

A  Trigonus  happens  when  one  planet  stands  from  anotlier  four 
signs,  or  120  degrees  i  which  make  one  third  part  of  the  echptic. 

□  Quaitile  happens  when  two  planets  stand  three  signs  fion 
each  other,  which  makes  90  degrees,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the 
ecliptic. 
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4t  Sextile  is  the  sixth  part  oi  the  ecliptic;  viz.  two  signs, 
vJiich  make  GO  degrees, 
ft  Tbe  diagoii's  head,  «ad 

8  The  dragon'e  tiil,  aie  Ae  tuo  pointe  in  which,  or  near  to 

which,  the  eclipses  happen,  and  also  signify  the  ascending  node 
and  the  descending  node  of  a  planet. 


Medicinal  S^gni. 

R  Kecipe  5  Drachma 

h  Pound  B  Scruple 

i  Ounce  &  Half 


OF  GREEK  AND  HEBREW. 

ORSBK. 

GREEK  is  more  frequently  used  in  printing  limn  tlie  other 
peculiar  characters ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  every  respecta- 
ble piinting-office  to  be  fumiBhed  with  that  type,  though  not  to 
any  great  amount  of  wdght;  for  a  quantity  sufficient  to  serve 
for  quotations,  notes,  mottos,  &c.  may  be  contuned  in  a  pair  of 
cases,  by  dividing  some  of  the  boxes  of  the  upper  case  for  the 
accents^  and  omitting  useless  letters,  ligatures,  and  abbreviations. 
This  was  impracticable  when  ligatures  and  abbreviations  were 
in  use^  for  then  seven  hundred  and  fifly  boxes  were  required 
for  the  diffisrent  sorts  in  a  fount  of  Greek.  The  inducement 
to  the  first  founders  of  the  art  to  perplex  themselves  with  cutting 
and  casting  so  many  different  abbreviations  and  contractions 
was  probably  a  desire  to  imitate  Greek  writing,  and  to  produce 
in  type  tJie  flourishes  of  the  pen;  but  what  could  fffiompt  them 
to  confound  themselves  with  an  infinite  number  of  ligatures, 
cannot  so  well  be  accounted  for.  Greek  is,  however,  now  cast 
almost  every  where  without  either  ligatures  or  abbreviations,  except 
wheie  founders  have  esquess  orders  for  them.  Some  few,  how- 
ever, not  otitf  giaoe  Gredt  letter,  but  are  also  profiteble  to  a 
compoaitor  who  knows  how  to  use  them  properly. 
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.  Having  intimated  that  die  ueeliil  aorta  of  a  Ibmit  of  Greek 

letter  may  be  lodged  in  a  pair  of  cases  that  contain  nomoretbin 
two  hundred  and  seven  boxes,  a  scheme  will  be  presented  for  that 
purpoae^  [$ee  No.  7  £c  8]  which  will  afford  a  fiur  presomptioD 
that  .a  great  many  of  the  aorta  abo?e  tsefened  to  moat  be  oeedkn, 
where  thdr  nmnber  oocnpiea  aeven  hmidred  and  fifty  bone.  •  It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  almost  three  hundred  of  Ae* 
sorts  have  no  other  difference  than  that  of  beiner  kerned  on  their 
hind  side ;  for  there  haa  been  Greek  with  capitals  kerned  on 
both  aidea.  But  without  aaying  any  thing  more  on  tbii  subject, 
I  shall  advert  to  die  single  lettera  of  the  Greek,  and  aooovdingly 
exhibit  the  alphabet,  in  the  characters  formed  by  the  late  PlFoftiMr 

PORSON. 


GrtA  A^pkabei. 

A. 

a 

AlnllA 

a 

B 

Hate 

b 

r 

y 

T  '*^B as  »B «V 

\XHiinmt 

A 

AiXra 

Delta 

d 

E 

Epsilon 

e  short' 

Z 

i 

Zifra 

Zeta 

z 

H 

n 

''Hra 

Eta 

e  long 

e 

^  e 

OlfTft 

Theta 

th 

I 

Uora 

Iota 

• 

1 

K 

K 

Kappa 

k  c 

A 

X 

Lambda 

I 

M 

M 

Mtf 

Mu 

m 

N 

V 

Nv 

Nu 

n 

S 

K 

Si 

Xi 

X 

o 

o 

Omicron 

0  bhort 

n 

w 

m 

Pi 

P 

p 

,  9P 

'Pw 

9ho 

r 

2 

Sigma 

8 

T 

r 

Tau 

Tau 

t 

Y 

V 

Upsilon 

.  a 

« 

* 

Phi 

ph 

X 

X 

Chi 

ch 

Psi 

Q 

Omega 

0  loflg 
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Instead  of  m  improper,  m,  and  tot,  thn  Greeks  write  «,  y,  and  t^  ; 
the  point  under  these  vowels  denoting  the  iota,  which,  therefore, 
is  caiied.the  Midtcf^  iota. 

The  Qfeek  vowels  admit  of  two  bieathings,  viz.  tpinhu  asper  ['] 
and  ipinViis  Icnis  [*]. 

Spiritus  asper  has  the  sound  of  an  h ;  and  spiritus  lenis  denotes 
the  absence  of  that  sound. 

AU  the  woids  tiiat  begia  with  a  vowel  have  one  of  these  bieath- 
ingB  over  them;  but  the  vowel  upsiloii  admits  of  no  other  than  the 
^>thu  asper  at  the.  beginning  of  a  word. 

In  diphthongs  the  spiritm  is  put  over  the  second  vowel ;  as 
ovroc*  not  aur^. 

The  letter  ^,  at  the  begimiing  of  a  woid«  has  an  atper  over  it,  as 
and  where  two  ps  meet  in  a  word,  the  first  has  a  Imtt  and 
the  other  an  atper. 

.  The  Greek  has  three  accents,  viz.  acute  ['],  which  can  fall  only 

open  one  of  the  three  last  syllables  of  a  word. 

-  Grave      which  must  only  be  placed  on  the  last  syllable. 

Ciremnflex       which  only  occnrs  on  the  last  syllable  and  the 
last  hot  one. 

The  apostrophe  [']  is  used  for  cutting  off  the  vowels  a,  e,  t,  o, 
and  the  diphthongs  cu  and  ot,  when  they  stand  at  the  end  of  a 
wold,  and.tfae  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel;  as,  wop  mmf,  for 
wwfm  ovrf ;  wwr  IXvyoi^  for  «Bvra  IXeyov. 
'  Sometimes  the  apostrophe  contracts  two  woids  into  one ;  as, 
Ktjfyht,  for  Kcl  iyht ;  tywuaty  for  cyw  oi/iai ;  K^Vctvoc,  for  koI  Ikuvo^. 

Sometimes  an  apostrophe  supplies  the  first  vowel  beginning  a 
word;  as,  A  70^,  for  &  oyMi  ww  Vi,  fiHr  wov  Ivt.  This  is  chiefly 
aied  in  poetry. 

But  the  prepositions  mpi  and  wp6  snflfer  no  apostrophe,  thou^fi 
the  next  word  begin  with  a  vowel  j  for  we  write  wifA  vpC>v,  irpo 
ifiQv  ;  wipi  avrov,  wp6  wriv,  &C. 

The  dimresis  [  ]  separates  two  vowels,  that  they  may  not  be 
taken  for  a  diphthong :  thus,  ovni  with  a  diuresis  makes  three 
syllables ;  bnt  without  a  dinresis  «v  is  a  diphthong,  and  makes  . 

•irrii  two  syllables. 

Diastole  [,]  is  put  betwixt  two  particles  that  would  bear  a 
different  sense  without  it,  thus,  6,ri      signify  loAaleeer;  whereas 
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ttuidt  for  at,  and  5ri  for  ikmi.   T6;n  with  a  diastofe  implkt 

ami  this,  l)ut  when  without,  it  answers  to  the  adverb  then. 

The  sign  of  interrogation,  in  the  Greeks  is  made  by  a  Bemi- 
colon  [;]. 

The  colony  in  tiie  Qraek,  is  made  by  an  inTtirted  fiiUs-ponil  [*]. 
Snob  compoaitoffg  and  Mden  as  ava  not  GieA  acbolan,  and 

even  those  who  are,  but  have  not  paid  attention  to  accents,  wii 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  said  above  concerning  the 
proper  situations  of  the  spirits  and  accents  ;  as  many  of  the  faults 
which  so  frequently  ofiend  the  achobr'a  ef,  anghi  tiwieby  bt 
avoided.  The  following  ndea  nay  be  eaaily  bone  in  mind:— No 
accent  can  be  placed  over  any  other  than  one  of  the  three  last  syl* 
tables  of  a  word.  No  vowel  can  have  a  spirit,  or  breathing',  except  , 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  The  grave  accent  never  occurs  but  od 
the  laat  syllable ;  and  this  being  the  caa^  the  asper  giave  [*]  aad 
knia  giava  [^]  can  be  wanted  only  for  a  fow  monosyBablea,  aod 
less  than  half  the  quantity  usually  cast  would  be  enough  in  a 
fount.  Almost  every  word  has  an  accent,  but  very  seldom  has 
more  than  one;  and  when  this  happens,  it  is  an  acute  thrown 
back  upon  the  laat  syllable  iiDom  one  at  thoae  woida  called  | 
enditici^  which^  in  that  oaae^  has  none,  nnileBa  U  be  followed  by 
another  enditio*  In  no  oUier  ease  than  this  can  a  last  sylabis 
have  an  acute  accent,  except  before  a  fiiD  point,  colon,  or  note  of 
interrogation,  when  the  grave  accent  on  the  last  pliable  is 
chai^^edtoanaonte;  a  cironmatanoe  which  haa  often  lad  pdnteiB 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  naaona  for  accenting  the  aaae  woid 
differandy  in  different  sitaatimis,  to  ihuik  that  there  was  an  eiTor 
III  their  copy,  and  thus  to  make  one  in  their  proof.  Most  errors, 
however,  proceed  ^m  those  who  do  not  think  at  all  about  the 
matter* 
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Beth 

Ghnel 

Daleth 

He 

Vm 

Zam 

Cheth 

Teth 

Jod 

Cftph 

Ismail 
MdD 

Nun 

Samech 

Am 

Pbe 

Tsaddi 

Koph 

Resch 

Shin 

Tban 


HBBRBW. 

The  A^kabet. 


K 
3 

2 

i 
n 

n 

V 

D 

jr 
d 

P 

I2f  or  Sin 

n 


r 


ST 

?? 

•1 

GO 


Jjetiers  that  have  a  LiUefie^ 
to  others* 


Beth 


Caph 

Dakth     Caph  RmcIi 

Tin 

Vau     Zain    Jod  Nun 

1    »    '  t 

Mem  Samech 
0  D 

CMmel  Nun 

Cheth  Thau 

n  n 

Teth  Mem 


He 

n 


Aitt 

it 


Tzaddi 


The  following  five  letters  are  cast  broadj  and  are  used  at  the  end 

of  words,  viz. 


Aleph 


He 


Lamed 
■-7 


Mem 


Thau 

n 


but  are  not  counted  among  the  final  letters,  being  contrived  for 
justifying,  because  Hebrew  words  are  not  allowed  to  be  diidded. 

Although  the  vowel  points,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  scholars, 
are  not  essential  to  the  language,  yet  as  they  are  still  used  iu  some 
bibles,  and  in  ail  works  pubhshed  by  Jews,  it  may  be  necessary 
Ibr  a  compositor  to  attend  to  them. 
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The  Masoretic  vowels  or  points  are  such  as  are  here  subjoioed, 
under  the  consonant  2,  or  beth. 


i.  The  long  Vowels. 

Their  names  are — 
Kametz  t  oa    ^  baa 

« ee  3bee 
1  n     *»3  bii 
i  00  133  boo 
1  tftf  )3  bttu 


Long 

Cholem 
Shurek 


2.  The  Short. 


Patach 
SoBgcd 


•  a 


3ba 


latOe  Chiiek  .  i 
Kameta-Ghataph  ,  o 

Kibbutz  X  tf 


9bi 

^bu 


3.  ShevaSpMdkimpli^  avowd 
to  he  wanting. 

Simple  Sheva 
Patach  furtive 
Chataph  Patach 
Cbataph  SoBgol 
Chatapli  Kamets 


n 

I?- 


The  ibiee  laat  an  called  compomid  alievas ;  and  in  fact  they 
aie  only  the  short  wwels,  to  which  the  simple  sheva  (:)  is  joined. 
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Of  the  lUlaHve  Proportions  of  Type, 

In  oondneliiig  a  frinluig  boBuiesSf  it  will  be  found  of  conrider- 
ible  importanoe  to  have  a  ready  knowledge  of  the  proportioR 
which  one  body  of  letter  bean  to  another;  without  this,  the 

printer  cannot  form  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  what  size  of  type 
should  be  used  for  a  work  which  is  to  be  confined  to  a  certain 
number  of  sheets;  nor  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  a 
work,  after  emtuig  <iff  theeopjf,  nnless  he  be  in  possession  of  some 
legukr  nde  to  guide  his  Gdeahition  as  to  the  quantity  of  eopy 
the  type  proposed  may  either  get  in  or  drive  out. 

Various  methods  have  been  recommended  in  works  of  this 
nature  to  arriTe  at  some  satisfactory  conclusion  upon  this  point, 
bat  they  do  not  appear  sufficiently  dear  to  be  readily  ondmtood, 
end  are  therelbie  seldom  resorted  to. 

Among  other  plana  which  have  been  suggested,  Mr.  Stower  is 
warm  in  praise  of  the  following 

"  Aa  scales  for  calculation  cannot  be  constructed  on  too  simple 
a  plan,  we  flatter  onrsdm  the  one  represented  in  the  plate  will  be 
foond  to  answer  its  pnipose  in  every  respect.  The  scale  is  cut  in 
wood,  in  the  manner  of  a  rule,  with  the  sides  declining  to  a 
leather-edge  j  each  side  contains  the  measurement  of  two  founts, 
consequently  two  rules  will  give  the  proportions  of  eight  difierent 
founts,  being  all  that  are  in  general  use.  We  particularly  recom- 
mend these  rules  to  the  attention  of  the  trade ;  they  are  eztremdy 
useful,  being  made  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  will  be  found 
mm  aoeuiate  and  convenient  than  quadrats  in  casting  off  matter. 

•*  To  ascertain  the  number  of  lines  in  a  page,  that  part  of  the 
rule,  with  the  fount  on  its  side  with  which  the  calculation  is  to  be 
made,  must  be  placed  lengthways  on  the  matter  or  printed  page, 
and  reveiaed,  in  order  to  know  the  width  or  number  otm'n" 

Much  pains  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  Stower  to  famish,  by 
means  of  an  engraved  plate,  a  scale  for  this  particular  purpose, 
and  as  the  same  might  be  expected  in  this  work,  I  cfive  the  para- 
graph just  as  I  found  it;  though  1  most  decidedly  object  to  every 
argument  and  recommendation  it  contains.  That  it  must  be  yery 
defective  every  one  Imows  who  is  aware  that  founts,  nominally  the 
same,  vary  very  considerably ;  that  paper,  also,  during  the  several 
processes  of  wetting,  working,  and  drying,  alters  very  much  lU 
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dimensioiiB;  aoHhat  the  work  of  casting-up  printed  pages  hf 
these  rdes,  %u3b^  they  were  susceptible  of  all  the  oontiactioiiB  and 
expansions  that  every  contingency  lequiies,  can  serve  no  other 

purpose  tluui  to  create  dissatisfaction  hi  the  minds  of  such  em- 
|kk>yer6  as  znay  happen  to  make  a  di^rence  in  the  calculatkm 
per  sheet,  by  the  nie  of  these  rules,  froni  the  piici  chuiged.  aad 
involve  them  in  disposes  with  their  printefs. 

The  most  siniple  and  efifeotire  0ontri?aiioe  Ibr  oaating-up  wmfc 
is,  for  every  printer  to  set  up,  in  vertical  parallel  lines,  the  m's  of 
£ach  Count  in  his  office,  with  figures  in  Buccession  beside  theiUf 
and  work  them  upon  good  hfM^  paper,  but  little  wet  or  poeawt 
and  which  ought  to  be  dried  very  gndnaUy^  if  he  east^p  woik 
printed  with  Ihe  same  types  aa  theae  neaaaies,  ve^  little  vapiitifla 
will  be  found  :  for  if  the  measure  and  the  measured  page  do  vary 
from  the  measurement  of  the  m*s  in  metal,  the  one  is  conijX'nsated 
by  the  other.  Bui  even  this  method  can  scarcely  be  trusted 
in  settling  the  price  with  the  ranpoiitof;  W»  Ae  diffeicQfls 
between  a  thin  and  thick  space  will  cany  an  n  quadfal»  and  that 
may  give  the  tarn  in  the  500  letters,  so  as  to  make  1,000  difiereocc. 
The  scheme  in  the  Appendix  will  exemplify  the  method  reconi* 
mended,  which  has  been  in  constant  use  not  only  during  the  long 
practice  of  the  wfiter  in  his  profession;  balflawdli  earlier  by  then 
whose  knowledge  and  ezperienoe  he  ill  ew  prasl  ^lefartoM 
forming  the  foundatioo  of  his  own* 


Cmmg-off  Mnmmnfl  Copy. 

To  cast  off  manuscript  with  accniacj  and  preciaieiit  ia 
essential  object^  but  a  very  unpleasant  and  tionbleaome  task, 

requiring  great  attention  and  mature  deliberation.  Much  difficulty 
and  trouble  are  occasioned  by  coj)y  irregularly  written,  contaiin- 
ing  interlineations,  erasures,  and  variationa  in  the  siie  of  the 
paper;  to  these  irr^;ularities  the  attention  muat  be  closely 
directed,  but  ihey  will  too  frequently  baffle  the  best  endeavounst 
calculation.  Snch  a  slovenly  mode  of  sending  works  to  pKV 
cannot  be  too  much  condemned. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is,  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
copy,  and  to  notice  whether  it  is  written  even,  whether  it  htf 
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many  inteifiiieations,  &c.  the  number  of  break-lines,  and  whether 
divided  into  chapters  and  sub-heads,  so  that  allowances  may  be 
maf  le  in  the  calculation,  to  prevent  the  pianof  the  work  firom  being 
aftenrsnhi  iofiringed  en.  Theie  ohwmtioiui  tthoold  be  enlend  at 
amaaonyidatt  M  «  Mpmte  pitea  of  paper,  to  inawaf  Htm  memory 
md       tiie  trairibie  of  fo^extnuning  tiie  maaiuwript. 

This  preparation  being  made,  take  that  part  of  the  copy  for 
calculation  nearest  the  general  tendency  of  the  whtiiig«  ond 
leokon  the  number  nonk  contained  in  one  line,  prenouely 
connting  n  ninnber  of  aepewte  iinea»  ao  Aai  die  one  adopted  negr 
be  a  fiur  average ;  dien  take  the  nnmber  of  tinea  in  a  page,  and 
mnitiply  the  one  by  the  other,  which  again  multiply  by  the 
quantity  of  folios  the  manuscript  copy  may  contain,  and  thus  we 
are  put  in  possession  of  the  amount  of  the  words  contained  in  the 
wod[»  nith  as  little  loea  of  time  and  as  much  accniacy  aa  ciienm- 
atanoea  will  admit ;  the  neceaaaiy  allowancea  ahould  then  he  made 
$ar  break  tinea,  cbapten,  inaertionay  &c.  aeooiding  to  the  ohaervar 
tions  previously  matle  oa  the  memorandum. 

If  the  information  has  been  furnished,  as  to  what  sized  letter  the 
work  ia  to  he  done  in,  and  what  the  width  of  the  page,  the  measure 
ia  to  be  made  aoooedii^/»  and  after  oompoaing  a  few  linea  of  the 
maanacript  -copy,  we  aball  be  enabled  to  iom  an  opinion  of  the 
mmber  of  woide  which  will  come  into  each  printed  line ;  tibten  take 
the  length  of  the  page,  generally  double  the  number  of  m's  con- 
tained in  a  aingle  line>  and  multiply  the  one  by  the  other,  which 
will  prodnoe  the  infonnatioD  pieviovaly  g^Maed  iiom  the  adoption 
of  the  aame  mode  on  the  mannacripl  page  $  tibea  ccanpare  their 
reaalta,  and  if  the  manaacript  drive  out,  mnltiply  the  print  by  a 
larger  number  than  the  last  foUo  of  the  writing ;  and  so,  vice  versa, 
if  the  print  drive  out,  we  multiply  it  by  a  less,  until  we  bring  the 
number  of  words  to  agree ;  the  multiplier  on  the  printed  calculation 
will  ahew  what  will  be  the  laat  folio  of  the  printed  volumi^  which 
being  divided  into  Aeeta  acooiding  to  the  given  aize  of  the  work» 
it  wiH  be  aacertained  whether  it  will  bear  to  be  leaded,  or  the 
chapters  begin  pages,  &c.  or  whether  it  must  be  made  up  cloie, 
the  mea»ttfiB  widened,  the  page  lengthened,  or  the  aixe  of  the  letter  . 
reduced. 

fikeaki  Ike  aiie  of  the  page  and  letter  be  left  to  the  opinkm  of 
the  printer,  with  no  other  order  than  the  number  of  eheelp  the 
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work  18  Intended  'to  make,  by  tfiXkm'xng  the  abofe  mode  lie  will 
be  enabled  pretty  accurately  to  t^ive  his  directions — but  as  it  is 
necessary,  on  a  subject  like  the  present,  to  be  as  clear  in  our  ob- 
aervtttknu  aa'poesifaile^  we  will  eienqiliiy  what  haa  been  laid  down. 
We  are  snpfKMied  to  httte  nnde  our  remaika  upon  the  manner  of 
the  writing  as  direeted,  and  we  take  ihenninber  of  woida  in  a  line 
of  manuscript  at  20,  the  lines  in  a  page  at  50 ;  we  multiply  60  by 
20,  which  will  produce  1,000  words  in  a  page ;  we  then  multiply 
1,000  by  422*  which  are  sappoaed  to  be  the  number  of  Mos  in 
die  manoBcript,  and  we  shall  find  it  contain  422,000  words.— Hie 
work  being  printed  in  pica  8vo,  20  m'*s  measure,  and  each  line 
containing  10  words,  each  page  40  lines — the  case  will  titand 
thus : 

Manuscript.  Printed. 
60  X  20  X  422  =5  422,000    |    40  x  10  x  1,065  =  422,000 

Having  ascertained  the  number  oi  sheets  the  work  will  make, 
and  that  number  bdng  aufficient  for  two  Tohimea,  fhey  are 
divided  accordingly.  But  should  the  author  wish  to  have  his 
work  comprised  in  one  volume,  it  is  requisito  to  be  prepared  witfl 

the  sized  type  and  measure  which  may  accord  with  his  inclination. 
By  referring  to  the  preceding  scale  of  proportions,  and  placing 
the  brevier  by  the  side  of  the  pica  body,  we  find  that  a  page  will 
contain  sixty*two  lines  instead  of  forty,*  and  the  same  difference  m 
the  width,  which  will  be  one-half  more  than  the  former  calcula- 
tion. We  therefore  multiply  ir2  by  15  words  in  a  line,  one-half 
added  to  tlie  10  in  pica,  which  will  give  930  words  in  a  page ; 
multiply  that  by  454,  it  will  produce  422,220  words;  464  will 
therefore  be  the  last  folio,  should  the  volume  be  printed  in  brevier, 
whic^  will  be  28  sheets  and  six  pages. — ^In  wofks  that  are  to  be 
leaded,  the  calculation  must  be  made  according  to  the  tliickness 
of  the  lead  in  the  house  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  printed,  as 
they  are  apt  to  vary  ^  though  in  general  three  leads  go  to  a 
brevier;  therefore  in  a  work  similar  to  the  foregoing  we  should 
add  one-third  for  leads,  which  will  drive  it  out  to  604  pages,  or  37 
sheets,  12  pages,  which  is  more  than  a  volume  generally  contains  j 

*  Sec  the  scale  of  proportion  one  body  of  letter  beaiA  to  another,  referred 
to  in  p.  462. 
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if  It  sliooiU  be  thought  too  much,  the  measure  may  be  widened  and 
ike  page  kngtlMiied* 

Another  aiode  of  casting  off  copy,  aa  giyen  in  Luckombe  and 
Slower,  shall  conolnde  this  aitide. 

"  After  having  made  the  measure  for  the  work,  we  set  a  line  for 
the  letter  that  is  designed  for  it,  and  take  notice  how  much  copy 
will  come  into  the  line  in  the  stick,  whether  less  or  more  than  a 
Kne  of  mmmacript  And  aa  it  is  seldom  tiiat  ndther  one  nor  the 
other  happens,  we  make  a  mark  in  the  copy  where  the  line  in  Ihe 
stick  ends,  and  number  the  words  that  it  contains.  But  as  this  is 
not  the  safest  way  for  casting  off  close,  we  count  not  only  the 
syllables  but  even  the  letters  that  are  in  a  line  in  the  stick,  of 
which  we  make  a  memotandmn^  and  proceed  to  set  off  a  secondy 
third,  or  fourth  line,  till  a  line  of  copy  falls  even  with  a  line  in  the 
stick.  And  as  we  did  to  the  first  line  iii  the  stick,  so  we  do  to  the 
other,  marking  on  the  manuscript  the  end  of  each  line  in  the  stick, 
and  telling  the  letters  in  each,  to  see  how  they  balance  against 
sach  other.  This  being  careAilly  done,  we  begin  counting  off, 
each  time,  as  many  lines  of  copy  as  we  know  wiU  make  even  lines 
in  the  stick  :  for  example,  if  2  lines  of  copy  make  3  lines  in  print, 
then  4  make  6,  6  make  9,  8  make  12,  and  so  on,  calling  every 
two  lines  o£  copy  three  lines  in  print. 

**  In  like  maimer  we  say,  if  4  lines  make  6,  then  S  make  10,  and 
so  on,  oomparing  every  four  lines  of  copy  to  five  Imes  in  print. 

"  And  in  this  manner  we  carry  our  calculation  on  as  far  as  we 
have  occasion,  either  for  pages,  formes,  or  sheets. 

"  The  foregoing  calculations  are  intended  to  serve  where  a  line 
of  print  takes  in  less  than  a  line  of  copy,  and  therefore  where  a  line 
of  print  takes  in  more  than  aline  of  copy,  the  problem  is  reversed, 
and  instead  of  saying,  if  2  lines  make  3,  we  say,  in  this  case,  if  3 
hues  of  copy  make  2  lines  in  print,  then  6  lines  make  4,  9  make  6, 
12  make  8,  and  so  on,  counting  three  lines  of  copy  to  make  two 
lines  in  print.  In  this  manner  we  may  carry  our  calculation  to 
what  number  of  pages,  formes,  or  sheets  we  will,  remembering 
always  to  count  off  as  many  lines  of  copy  at  once,  as  we  have 
found  they  will  make  even  hnes  in  the  stick.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  6  lines  make  7,  the  progression  of  5  is  10,  15,  20,  &c.  and  the 
pvograsskm  of  7  will  be  14, 21, 28,  &c. 

**  In  counting  off  copy  after  this  manner^  we  take  notice  of  the 

2  H 
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breaks;  and  where  we  judge  that  one  will  drive  out,  we  intimate  it 
by  a  mark  of  this  Z  or  this  [  shape ;  and  again,  where  we  find  that 
a  break  will  get  in,  we  inyert  the  mark  thus  7  or  thus  ]•  And  to 
render  these  marks  conspicuons  to  the  compositor,  we  write  them 

111  llie  margin,  tiiai  he  may  take  timely  notice  and  keep  his  matter 
accordingly. 

"  We  also  take  care  to  make  proper  allowance  for  heads  to 
chapters,  sections,  paragraphs,  &c.  and  mention  in  the  maigm 
what  depth  of  lines  is  left  for  each,  in  case  their  matter  varies  in 

quantity. 

"  In  examining  the  state  of  the  copy,  we  must  observe  whether 
it  has  abbreviations,  that  we  may  guard  against  them  in  casting  off, 
and  allow  for  them  according  to  the  extent  of  the  respective  woids^ 
when  written  out  at  length." 

^ach  of  these  modes  has  its  distinct  advantage :  but,  after  all, 
no  satisfactory  result  can  be  attained,  nor  bookseller,  nor  author, 
be  fully  aware  of  the  appearance  his  work  will  have,  unless  a  spe- 
cimen page  be  set  up  according  to  the  calculation ;  and  then,  hf 
a  revision  of  the  figures  something  may  probably  be  piodaced 
satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  any  means  pointed  out  by  which  those 
interested  might  be  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  upon  this  matter, 
without  going  through  the  troublesome  calculations  which  have  so 
perplexed  all  works  upon  this  subject.  I  have  theiefore  ventured 
upon  the  calculation  of  some  tables  for  this  purpose,  by  which  any 
une  may,  without  further  trouble,  see  the  etlect  of  every  sized  type 
or  page,  as  compared  with  another :  these  will  be  inserted  in  the 
appendix. 


ObterwUiom  on  CompoiiMg, 

Having  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  work  which  will  be  moie 
particularly  addressed  to  the  tyro  in  the  art,  it  will  be  pioper,  in 
the  first  place,  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  position  of  the 

body  which  he  should  habituate  himself  to,  on  his  first  introduo- 
tion  to  the  frame  and  cases.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
thought  of  suihpieut  importance  to  claim  the  attention  of  former 
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used  ;  the  omission  of  them  does  not  injure  the  appearance  of  the 
work,  bat  laves  time  and  expense  wh^  overrunning  occurs  in  the 
proof;  nerertheleas,  in  making  ap  the  page,  it  is  necessary  to  snb- 
stitnte  a  white  line  for  holding  tiie  signature,  Toiume,  &c.  Also, 
in  twelves  and  eighteens,  two  white  lines  should  be  added  to  the 
j>age,  one  for  the  sig^nature  and  the  other  for  convenience,  in  case  of 
outs  or  additions  from  the  author  ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that 
the  extra  white  line  must  be  allowed  in  the  gauge  of  the  furniture, 
but  not  cast  up  in  the  price  of  the  page. 

Compositors  formerly  experienced  much  trouble  and  loss  of 
time  in  makins;  up  the  first  page  of  a  work,  by  introducinti;  litavy 
he^-pieoes  formed  of  different-bodied  flowers.  This  taste  for 
flowery  decorations  is  deservedly  exploded,  and  it  is  now  only 
neceasary  to  set  the  title  of  the  work  in  a  neat  type.  The  settbg 
of  ttftles  must  depend  on  the  fancy  and  ingenuity  of  the  compositor, 
under  g;eneral  diri  ctions  from  the  master,  and  therefore  no  fixed  or 
certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  this  purpose. 

The  compositor  will  also  receive  directions,  when  there  are  notes, 
what  letter  they  are  to  be  set  in.  The  usual  rule  is  for  the  notes 
to  be  two  siies  less  than  the  text  of  the  work :  thus,  to  pica  work, 
long:  primer — small  pica,  boure^is— long  primer,  brevier. — Side 
not^rs  are  usually  smalkr  in  pio|X)rtion;  and  when  the  work  is  of 
the  nature  of  bibles,  law-books,  &c.  in  which  the  side  notes,  or 
lefeiences,  fiequently  drive  down  more  than  the  lines  of  the  text 
to  which  they  refer,  the  expedient  of  cut^in-notea  must  he  resorted 
to.  This  is  a  difficult  part  of  a  compositor's  business,  and  requires 
much  skill  and  patience  to  adjust  all  parts,  so  that  every  hue  of 
note  and  text  may  have  proper  and  equal  bearing.  The  reglet, 
acaleboard,  or  lead,  which  is  placed  between  the  lines  of  matter  and 
the  side-note  must  be  cut  with  as  much  nicety  aa  possible  to  the 
length-  of  the  text,  as  for  as  where  the  note  is  to  run  under ;  and 
iiaviiig  accurately  adjusted,  by  means  of  the  quotations  and  justi- 
fiers,  the  situation  of  the  first  line  of  the  note,  such  lead,  or  scale- 
board,  is  added  to  the  text  as  will  make  it  precisely  correspond  in 
depth  with  the  lines  of  note  that  stand  on  the  side  before  turning : 
the  remainder  of  the  note  is  then  set  in  a  kmg  measure^  to  cones* 
pond  in  width  with  the  text,  regit  t,  and  side-note ;  and  the  page  is 
made  up  with  note,  or  the  text  begun  again  after  the  note  is 
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finished.  In  bibles  with  notes  and  annotations,  in  law  books,  some 
classics,  and  other  works,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  page 
exhibits  several  of  these  alternate  frame-works  of  note  and 
tBxtp  which,  if  done  well,  display  a  woriunaa'e  skill  to  tibe  best 
advantage;  but  if  done  at  all  lU,  nodung  ezhibita  a  wan  vile 
appearance. 

The  compositor  should  be  acquainted,  on  beginning  a  work, 
whether  it  is  to  consist  of  more  than  one  volume,  that  the  hrst 
page  of  each  sheet  may  oontam  the  volnme  to  which  it  belongs,  in 
the  left  hand  corner  of  the  signatnie  line.  Signatores  are  generally 
set  in  small  capitals ;  and  where  they  run  through  the  alphabet, 
the  best  method  is,  to  b^n  the  second  alphabet  with  2  a,  s  B, 
and  80  on. 

The  title,  preface,  &c.  of  a  vdnme  is  always  left  till  the  body  of 
the  wQik  is  finished,  as  many  drcQmstances  may  alter  the  anthoi^s 

original  preface,  date,  &c.  or  tiie  work  may  condode  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  admit  of  their  being  brought  in  at  the  end,  in  order 
to  make  a  complete  sheet,  which  may  save  both  paper  and  press- 
work.  For  this^rsason  it  is  customary  to  begin  the  first  sheet  of 
every  work  with  the  ngnature  b,  leaving  a  for  the  title-shest.  To 
a  sheet  of  octavo  two  signatures  are  all  that  are  necessary,  they  aie 
placed  to  t}ie  first  and  third  pages  ;  to  a  sheet  of  twelveii,  tliree 
signatures,  which  are  placed  to  the  first,  third,  and  nmth  pages,  in 
the  following  manner :  b,  b  2,  b  £ ;  b  3  and  b  4  being  supposed 
Mgnatnres. 

In  magaainesy  and  works  of  that  natnre,  printed  in  half  sheets, 

figures  are  sometimes  put  instead  of  letters,  for  signatures.  This 
plan  is  adopted  in  many  respectable  houses.  It  is  less  hable  to 
cause  confusion  with  the  binder,  particularly  in  works  of  five  or 
six  hundred  pages. 

Instead  of  beginning  the  work  with  a  two-line,  or  larger  letter, 
sunk  down  for  the  first  two  or  three  lines,  a  letter  two  or  three  aiaea 
above  the  work  is  much  neater,  and  now  generally  used.  It  is 
placed  with  its  body  rising  above  the  Une,  yet  at  tlie  same  time 
exactly  ranging  with  the  beard  of  the  bottom  of  the  line;  the 
remainder  of  the  word  firiknring  this  letter  may  be  set  either  in 
capitals  or  small  capitals*- "See  p. 

We  iK>w  proceed  to  the  second  page,  and  set  the  running  title  m 
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foul  or  slovenly  workman — to  avoid  which  should  be  his  earnest 
endeavour ;  it  would  be  even  better  to  read  every  line  as  he  com- 
poses it,  than  to  lose  so  much  of  his  time  at  the  etmie,  independent 
of  die  diegrtoe  attached  to  a  man  of  this  deser^itiaii.  We  would 
recommend  him  to  cast  his  eye  orer  the  line  as  he  justifies  it ;  this 
method,  properly  acquired^  will  not  detain  him  in  his  work,  but 
will  enable  him  to  be  much  more  accurate. 

Unifennity  in  spaoing  is  an  important  branch  of  the  conposiior^s 
bosmess,  leqnuing  caie  and  jad^;ment»  and  oug^t  to  be  partica- 
Isriy  impiessed  on  the  mind  of  the  yomng  beginner.  Close  spacing 
is  as  unpleasant  to  the  aicfht  as  wide  spacing,  and  ought  ncvtr  to 
be  aUowed  except  in  very  narrow  measures ;  and  frequently,  even 
then,  with  care^  it  might  be  dispensed  with.  What  is  comanonly 
tenned  the  thick  space*  which  is  ooe-tfaifd  of  the  body  of  the  type, 
IS  the  beat  and  proper  separation  between  each  word ;  though  this 
cannot  always  be  adopted  in  narrow  measures,  with  large  letter. 
It  is  not  merely  necessary  to  have  a  line  here  and  there  uniformly 
spaced— a  carefnl  oompositor  will  be  anzkms  to  gtye  to  every  page 
that  amforauty  of  appearance  which  is  one  of  its  chief  excellences. 
Csiefess  and  fool  compositors  will  nerer  preserve  ibis  desirable 
uniformity ;  for  when  their  proofs  are  crowded  with  corrections, 
the  utmost  care  in  rectifying  thase  blunders  will  not  make  the 
spacmg  r^ridar.  We  must  therefbse  press  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  begiimer  this  important  maxim— That  it  is  better  to  do 
Mttle,  and  to  be  determined  to  do  thatHttle  wett,  than  to  be  anxious 
to  put  together  a  great  number  of  letters,  without  any  regard  to 
accuracy  and  uniformity.  Author6  should  send  their  copy,  Jinalfy 
corrected,  to  the  press  for  when  alterations  and  additions  are 
made  in  iSb»  proof  sheet,  it  becomes  difficult,  where  there  are  few 
paragraphs,  to  make  the  spacing  equal* 

Many  compositors,  in  correcting,  do  not  overrun  the  matter,  as 
they  ought  to  do,  in  the  stick,  but  on  the  stone,  and  frequently 
bar-apace  or  treble-space  a  line*  in  order  to  get  in  or  drive  out  a 
wad;  when,  by  ovamuming  a  line  or  two,  forward  or  backwaid, 
they  might  preaerfe  wnfimnitj. 

The  different  sized  spaces  in  a  fnint  of  letter  have  been  abeady 
noticed  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the  n-quadrat 
and  hair-space  should  be  kept  apart ;  the  others,  viz.  the  thin, 
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middling,  and  tliick  flpaees,  nfe  generally  mizad  together,  as  there 

is  less  trouble  in  justifying  by  taking  them  up  at  random,  than 
when  they  are  all  kept  separate  ;  for  should  there  be  occasion  to 
alter  a  thick  «pace  to  the  middlings  or  vice  versa,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  change  them  all,  in  order  to  make  the  line  even,  when,  by 
taking  them  up  as  they  occur,  there  is  the  greater  chance  of  juati- 
fying  the  line  legnlaiiy,  with  the  least  loss  of  time. 

Where  a  line  is  even  spaced,  and  yet  requires  justification,  put 
the  additional  space  between  those  words  of  the  line  where  it  will 
be  least  observed,  viz.  between  a  d,  and  an  h,  which  being  per- 
pendicidar  letters,  will  admit  of  the  addition,  bat  not  in  a  greater 
degree  than  a  middling  and  thin  space  to  a  thick-spaced  line ;  or, 
after  a  kerned  letter,  the  beak  of  which  may  bear  upon  the  top  uf  a 
perpendicular,  as  the  f  and  the  h. 

The  same  rule  should  be  observed  where  it  may  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  spacing  of  a  line :  less  space  is  required  afier  a  sloping 
letter  than  a  perpendicular  one»  and  even  after  a  comma ;  though 
in  regular  spacing  all  points  should  have  an  n-quadrat  after  theoi, 
except  the  full  point,  which  should  have  an  m-quadrat,  as  termi- 
nating a  sentence. 

Spaces  are  cast  to  such  a  regular  gradation,  that  no  excuse  oui 
be.ofiTered  on  the  part  of  the  compositor  for  irregular  spacing. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  and  most  essential  remaiks,  we 
shall  proceed.  Should  the  length  of  the  page  be  left  to  tlie  discre- 
tion of  the  compositor,  he  sets  so  many  lines  as  he  coneeivt  s  a 
fair  proportion,  which  is  generally  considered  as  double  it&  width, 
then  places  the  head  and  direction  line,  (if  any),  to  it,  and  cuts  an 
exact  gauge.  This  is  done  befoie  he  makes  up  the  first  page^  ss 
that  will  vary  according  to  the  difoent  founts  there  must  nsoes- 

sarily  be  lu  it. 

Head-hnes  are  generally  set  in  small  capitals  of  the  same  fount, 
or  in  italic.    Capitals  of  letter  about  two  sizes  y»^lV>r  than  the 
'  body  of  the  work,  with  folios,  of  a  larger  iace,  have  a  much  neater 
'  appearance  than  either  of  the  foregoing.   If  only  folios  are  plsoed 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  full-faced  figures, 
a  size  or  two  larger  than  the  work,  without  parentheses  or 
crotchets.  ' 
Duection  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  .pageare  now  generally  dii- 
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affecting  his  lungs,  and  the  latter  causing  contractions  of  the 
fingers.  It  is  always  better,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  ma- 
naged, to  distiibute  at  night,  or  before  meals,  so  that  the  letter 
may  dry  without  artificial  heat. 


Composing  is  a  term  which  includes  several  exercises,  as  well 
of  the  mind  as  the  body  \  for  when  we  aie  said  to  compose,  we  are. 
at  the  same  time  engaged  in  reading  and  spelling  what  we  are 
composing,  as  well  as  in  taking  care  to  space  and  to  justify  the 

matter.  But  that  we  may  observe  some  method  in  our  remarks, 
we  will  begin  with  what  immediately  precedes  the  composition.^ 

When  the  copy  of  a  work  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  compo* 
sitor,  he  should  receive  directions  respecting  the  width  and  length 
of  the  page ;  whether  it  is  to  be  leaded,  and  if  with  white  lines 
between  the  breaks ;  and  whether  any  particular  method  is  to  be 
followed  in  the  punctuation  and  in  the  adoption  of  capitals,  if 
the  copy  be  a  re-print,  he  will  observe  whether  tliere  be  any  dif- 
ierence  between  the  type  he  is  about  to  use  and  the  copy,  so  that* 
his  spacing  may  not  be  afiected,  against  which  he  must  take  the 
necessary  precautions  at  the  time,  by  widening  or  lessening  his 
nu  asure,  if  solid  matter,  or  driving  out  or  getting  in  each  para- 
graph, if  leaded.    He  should  select  a  close-spaced  line  from  the 
copy,  which  will  at  once  prove  the  variation,  if  there  be  any. 
These  instructioiiB  being  given,  the  compositor  will  make .  his 
measure  to  the  number  of  pica  m's  directed,  which  is  done  by 
laying  them  flat-ways  in  the  composing  stick,  and  then  screwing; 
it  up,  not  too  tight,  as  that  is  apt  to  strain  it,  nor  so  slack  as  to 
aDow  the  measure  to  give.   He  then  fits  a  setting  rule  to  the. 
measure,  and  bis  case  being  supplied  with  letter,  he  is  prepared, 
fcr  composmg. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  all  measures  are  made  to  pica 
m's,  though  the  work  may  be  printed  in  a  different  sized  type  \  and 
that  all  leads,  &c.  are  cast  to  pica  m*s,  which  standard  being 
abided  by,  leads  can  always  be  kept  for  any  measure. 
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Having  taken  notice  of  the  state  of  the  copy,  and  recei?ed  his 
directioiis,  the  compositor  begimi  his  work;  and  lieie  we  would 
particttlarly  oall  lus  attention  to  those  ndee  by  whioh  he  may 
compose  with  accuracy,  ease,  and  expedition.  At  we  befbie 
observed,  an  ill-habit  once  acquired  is  with  difficulty  shaken  off. 
The  variety  of  motions  exhibited  by  some  compositors  are  truly 
ludicroas;  such  as  nodding  the  head,  agitating  the  body,  throwing 
out  the  aim,  ticking  the  letter  against  the  case  or  the  setting  nile» 
with  many  other  fiilse  mofements,  which  not  only  lose  time*  but 
fatigue  the  mind  and  exhaust  the  body.  The  swift  movement  of 
the  hand  is  not  the  criterion  of  a  quick  compositor.  A  gentleman, 
some  few  years  back,  not  a  professed  printer,  though  the  proprietoc 
of  an  eztensiye  printing  eoncefn^  gave  orden  to  his  overseer  l» 
dischaige  a  compositor  ytho  had  not  the  appeaianoe  of  moving 
his  arm  so  quick  as  others  in  the  office  witii  him ;  but  his  overseer 
was  able  to  convince  him  that  this  man  was  not  only  the  neatest, 
but  the  most  ezpeditiousA  and,  consequently,  the  most  valuable, 
man  in  his  employ. 

In  composing,  the  left  hsnd,  which  contains  the  stick*  should 
always  IbUow  the  right,  which  takes  up  the  letters.  If  the  left 
hand  remain  stationary,  much  time  is  lost  in  bringing  each  letter 
to  it,  and  traversing  a  greater  space  than  necessary ;  the  eye  should 
always  be  fixed  on  the  nick  of  the  letter,  before  the  finger  is  ready 
to  take  it  up;  this  will  effectually  prevent  anyfidse  motion,  as  it 
may  be  lifted  and  conveyed  to  the  stick  in  its  proper  position.  A 
sentence  of  the  copy  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  at  one  time,  and 
while  putting  in  the  point  and  space  which  concludes  that  sentence, 
the  eye  is  at  full  liberty  to  revert  again  to  the  copy  for  a  fresh  one. 
It  is  to  perfection  in  this  particular  that  those  compositors  who  are 
SO  much  admired  in  the  business  aie  indebted  for  their  swiftness. 
The  time  tiiey  gain  is  considerable,  without  any  appearance  of 
bustie  or  Ihtigue.  By  thus  taking  into  the  memory  a  sentence  at 
a  time,  they  preserve  the  connexion  of  their  subject,  which  renders 
the  punctuation  less  difiicult. 

From  habit  the  compositor  becomes  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  feel  of  each  type,  that  he  can  generally  detect  a  wrong 
letter  witiiout  looking  at  it.  Those  who  are  careful  in  distiibn- 
tion,  find  the  advantage  of  it  in  coni])08ition.  The  greatest  dis- 
grace that  can  attach  to  a  compositor  is  that  of  being  considered  a 
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to'  Introdiictioiis,  dnwn  up  and  intended  to  ducidate  their  re- 
spective works. 

The  Contents  follow  the  Preface  or  Introduction,  and  are  either 
■et  in  ronan  or  italic,  genmUy  of  a  aiie  amaOer  than  the  body  of 
thework;  the  tot  line  of  each  aummary  foil*  and  thereat  indented 
an  m-quadrat,  with  the  vefening  figures  justified  at  the  ends  of 

the  respective  lines. 

The  Errata  are  put  immediately  before  the  body  of  the  work,  or 
at  the  end  of  it.  It  ia  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  works 
ooold  issue  fnm  the  press  perfectly  fiee  from  errors;  but,  in 
regard  to  the  profession  of  piinting,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other, 
we  may  say  with  Pope— 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 

Fewer  mistakes  would  be  made,  were  authors  to  endeavour  to  - 
vender  their  copy  more  legible,  before  they  place  it  in  the  handa 
of  the  printer.    It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  corrector, 

under  whose  inspection  such  a  variety  of  subjects  are  continually 
passing,  should  be  able  to  enter  thoroughly  into  every  one  of 
them,  and  to  guess  so  nicely  at  the  author's  meaning,  when  the 
eopy  is  obicnre,  and  unable  to  afford  him  any  assistance :  besides, 
ereiy  forme  is  exposed  to  accidents  which  can  seldom  be  detected 
as  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  printer;  so  that  every  addi- 
tional proof  may  be  productive  of  fresh  error.  Letters  are  some- 
tunes  drawn  in  the  working,  and  others  battered  in  moving  and 
unkicking  the  foime,  in  order  to  make  register. 

The  errata  should  consist  of  such  corrections  only  as  are  mdk' 
pemahfy  necessary,  without  noticing  any  defects  in  the  punctuation, 
unless  where  the  sense  is  perverted. 


Of  Imposing.  » 

liivoaiNO  comprriiends  not  only  the  knowledge  of  placing 
the  pages  that  they  may,  after  they  are  printed  off,  and  the  sheet 
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folded,  follow  each  other  legukilyy  bat  also  the  manner  dRHmg 
the  fumitnre,  and  making  the  proper  margin. 

Haying  composed  as  many  pages  as  make  a  whole  sheet,  hilf 
sheet,  or  less  part  of  a  sheet,  of  whatever  size,  they  are  taken 
from  under  the  frame^  and  carried  to  the  imposing  stone ;  taking 
care  to  put  the  firat  page  in  ita  right  poaition,  with  the  aigDatnie 
to  the  left  hand,  facing  the  workman,  according  to  the  foUowios 
Bchemea : — 
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his  mat  ter  afterwards,  which  is  attended  with  loss  of  time,  without 
being  paid  for  it. 

Where  figmes  haye  a  regular  socoessioii^  a  oomma  is  put  after 
each  folio ;  and  where  their  order  breaks  off^  a  full  point  is  used. 
Thus,  for  example,  after  5,  6,  7,  S,  commas  are  put ;  and  after  12. 
16.  19.  24.  full  points  ;  but  to  save  fissures  and  commas,  the  suc- 
cession of  the  former  is  noticed  by  putting  a  rule  betwixt  the  first 
and  last  figures,  thus,  6—8.  Again,  if  an  article  has  been  collected, 
from  two  pages,  the  folio  of  the  second  is  supplied  by  ieq.  or 
ftquefUe  :  and  by  sqq,  or  iepuntihui,  where  an  article  b  touched 
upon  in  different  succeeding  pages.  A  full  point  is  not  put  after 
the  last  figures  because  it  is  thought  that  their  standing  at  tlie 
end  of  a  line  is  a  sufficient  stop.  Neither  is  a  comma  or  a  full 
point  placed  at  the  last  word  of  an  article,  in  a  wide  measure  and 
open  matter ;  but  it  is  not  improper  to  use  a  comma  at  the  end  of 
every  article  in  narrow  columns,  or  where  figures  are  put  after  the 
matter,  instead  of  running  them  to  the  end  of  the  Une. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  index  the  volume  is  considered  as 
oompleted,  with  the  exception  of  the  title,  prefieuse,  &c.  A  com- 
positor^s  first  consideration,  then,  is  in  what  manner  the  work  has 
ended,  what  number  of  pages  the  titles,  iicc.  will  make,  and  whe- 
ther he  can  impose  them  in  such  a  form  as  to  save  paper  or  press- 
work.  To  answer  this  purpose,  a  preface  may  be  driven  out  or  got 
in ;  or,  if  matter  is  wanting,  it  is  customary  to  set  a  half-title. 

The  method  of  setting  or  displaying  a  title-page  is  governed 
entirely  by  fancy  j  and  in  this  country  the  style  is  much  altered 
for  the  better,  of  late  years,  as  a  comparison  between  the  title- 
pages  of  the  last  and  the  present  century  will  fully  prove.  No  fixed 
rules  for  instruction  on  this  head  can  be  laid  down,  as  it  depends, 
so  much  on  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  printer,  and  the  woids 
which  are  given  him  to  work  upon  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  recom- 
mend the  learner,  as  a  help  or  guide  to  him  in  this  part  of  his 
business,  to  refer  to  such  printed  titles  as  are  considered  neatly 
execnted. 

Authors  shoald  endeavour  to  make  thnr  title-pages  as  short 
and  concise  as  possible ;  for  a  crowded  title  never  can  be  displayed 
with  elegance  or  taste. 

The  dedication  generally  follows  the  title,  and  seldom  exceeds 
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one  page.  It  should  be  set  in  capitals  and  timall  capitals,  dis- 
played in  the  manner  of  a  title  :  but  where  it  extends  to  a  consi- 
derable length,  it  is  generally  set  in  a  letter  two  sizes  larger  than 
file  ivork.  There  is  neitfa^  folio  nor  directioii  line  required  to  it, 
where  it  does  not  exceed  a  page;  Imt  if  it  happen  to  be  the  thiid 
page  of  the  sheet,  the  signatore  iniist  be  inserted.  The  Fkench 
Manual  gives  very  particular  directions  upon  this  head,  **  When 
a  book  is  divided  by  several  difierent  titles,  we  must  give  to  each 
division  its  suitable  type.  Thus,  if  we  set  the  word  *  Part'  in 
two-fine  pica»  we  should  set  'Chapter*  in  two-UneikMig 
'  Article'  in  great  primer,  and  *  Section'  in  &iglkih«'''^In  EngUsh 
works  tins  does  not  often  occur,  but  the  principle  kid  down  is  very 
proper.  "  In  Epistles  Dedicatory,  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  work  is  dedicated  should  always  be  in  capitals,  and 
when  a  book  is  dedicated  to  Emperors,  Princes,  or  Lords,  the 
words  Majesty,  Highness,  My  Lord,  9bo,,  should  be  set  in  smsH 
capitab :  the  conclusion  of  these  epistles,  yis.  the  tenss.  Your 
very  humble  and  very  obedient,  &c.  Sec.  should  be  set  in  a  sinaller 
type,  and  the  signature,  or  name  of  the  author,  in  capitals  of  a 
less  fount  than  that  in  which  the  name  of  the  personage  to  whoaa 
dedicated  has  been  set.'' 

Foimerlj,  the  preface  was  unilbrmly  set  in  italic ;  at  preseat, 
this  plan  is  seldom  adopted,  and  roman  is  used  in  its  stead,  of 
one  size  larger  than  the  body  of  the  work.  The  running  title  to 
the  preface  is  commonly  set  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
body  of  the  work,  at  the  same  time  the  folios  are  put  in  numeni 
letters  beginning  wiUi  ii  orer  the  second  paguj  and  coalinned  m 
file  usual  manner.  If  the  wcvk'  itself  was  printed  with  folios  only, 
then  the  preface  should  have  tlieui  also  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 

The  Title,  Dedication,  Preface,  Introduction,  &c.  form  what  is 
called  the  title-sheet,  viz.  signature  a,  which  makes  the  book- 
seller's alphabet  (consisting  of  23  letters)  eonplele,  provided  ^it 
the  body  of  the  woik  begins  with  b.  To  aseertsin  more  reedily 
how  many  sheets  a  book  consists  of,  more  than  are  marked  with 
signatures  in  capitals  or  small  capitals,  a  lower-case  roman  a  is 
put  to  the  first  sheet  alter  the  title  sheet,  and  thus  carried  on  till 
the  beginning  of  the  body  of  the  work. 

What  haa  been  observed  coDoeming  PrelikGes,  relates  equally 
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a  neat  letter^  accoiding  to  the  plan  before-mentioned,  although  it 
mutt,  in  a  great  measare,  be  governed  by  the  quantity  of  matter 
neoeaniy  to  be  intfodoced  at  tke  bead  of  the  page.  A  foil  line  as 
a  nmning  title  has  a  elomsy  appearance,  and  sboold  be  avoided,  if 
possible.  To  a  solid  p^ge,  two  leads  make  the  usual  wliite  after 
the  head ;  to  a  single-leaded  page,  three  leads,  or  a  long-primer 
white  ;  and  to  a  double-leaded  page,  a  pica  white. 

It  has  long  been,  and  still  ia,  a  piactioe  too  prevalent  among 
compOBttora,  to  drive  out  a  word  at  the  oloae  of  a  paragraph,  or 
even  to  divide  it,  in  order  to  reap  the  advantage  of  a  break  line. 
Part  of  a  word,  or  a  complete  word,  in  a  break  line,  if  it  contain'no 
more  than  three  or  four  letters,  is  improper.  It  should  be  the 
Imaiiieaa  of  the  ooneotor  at  all  timea  to  no^  this  cncioaclime&t* 
Tlie  last  line  of  a  paragraph  ahould  not  on  any  account  begin  a 
page,  neither  should  the  first  line  of  a  paragraph  come  at  the 
bottom  of  a  page,  if  the  work  has  white  lines  between  the  breaks. 
To  obviate  which,  the  compositor  may  make  hia  page  either  a  line 
abort  or  long,  as  moat  convenient,  only  taking  caie  that  the  page 
which  baoka  it  ootreiBpondB,  ao  that  die  page  may  not  have  the 
appearance  of  difiering  from  its  proper  length. 

If  the  work  is  very  open,  consisting  of  heads,  whites,  &c.  the 
compositor  must  be  particularly  attentive  to  their  depth ;  so  that 
dico^  the  whites  may  be  composed  of  diffeientFsiied  ifuadrats, 
yet  that  their  vltimale  depth  shsll  be  equal  to  the  regular  body  of 
the  type  the  work  ia  done  in ;  ibr  unleas  care  is  taken  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  register  of  the  work  must  be  incomplete.  The  press- 
man cannot  make  the  lines  back  if  the  compositor  is  not  careful  in 
making  up  his  matter. 

The  fint  line  of  a  new  paragraph  is  indented  an  m-quadrat,  of 
whatever  site  the  letter  of  the  work  may  be.  Authors  vary  very 
materially  in  the  mode  of  making  paragraphs ;  some  carry  the 
argument  of  a  position  to  a  great  length,  before  they  reUeve  the 
attrition  of  the  reader ;  while  otbera  break  off  almoat  at  eveiy 
place  that  will  admit  only  of  a  lull  point.  But  in  this  case  we 
IbOow  the  authoi's  plan,  unless,  upon  partieutor  occasions,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  multiply  or  reduce  the  breaks  in  the  copy,  if  it 
can  be  done  with  propriety,  in  order  to  make  the  work  look  uniform. 
Authors  ahould  alwajrs  make  the  beginning  of  a  new  paragraph 
conspicuous  to  the  compoeitor,  by  indenting  the  first  line  of  it  for 
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enough  to  dlstrnguish  it  from  the  preceding  line,  in  case  it  should 
be  quite  full. 

Many  hints,  in  addition  to  what  have  already  been  dropped,  nlft- 
tive  to  composing,  might  be  added  for  the  information  of  leainera, 

were  we  not  persuaded  that  practice  and  a  close  attention  to  the 
mode  of  doing  business  by  good  workmen,  will  be  of  more  service 
to  them  than  a  multiplicity  of  rules.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  peraon 
under  whose  tuition  an  apprentioe  is  placed,  to  discharge  tfaattnist 
with  fidelity.  The  youth's  future  prospects  in  life  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  principles  on  which  his  first  instnietions  are 
formed ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  correct  those  habits  in 
youth  which  may  be  improper,  whether  arising  from  carelessness 
or  any  other  cause.  When  a  youth  makes  choice  of  a  profession, 
and  is  awaie  that  his  future  support  and  prospects  in  life  must 
depend  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  that  profession,  he  should  be 
anxious  to  attuin  that  knowledge;  but  to  withhold  it  from  him, 
or  to  allow  the  practice  of  improper  habits,  is,  in  his  preceptor,  a 
neglect  highly  reprehensible,  as  it  is  unjust. 

After  the  body  of  a  yolume  is  completed,  the  Coolents  some- 
times follow  next,  though  they  belong  moie  properly  to  the 
beginning  of  the  work ;  and  for  this  reason  we  shall  defer  speaking 
of  them  here,  and  introduce  them  in  their  proper  place.  The 
Index  is  generally  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume,  and  set  in 
letter  two  sizes  less  than  that  of  the  woik,  or  even  .less,  according 
to  ciroumstances ;  it  is  always  begun  upon  an  odd,  or  right-hand 
page.  Running  titles  may  be  set  to  an  index,  but  folios  are 
seldom  put  to  them,  unless  it  is  to  recommend  the  book  for  its 
extraordinary  number  of  pages  $  for  as  an  index  does  not  refer  to 
its  own  matter  by  figures,  they  are  needless  in  this  case.  The 
signatures,  however,  are  always  carried  on  regularly  to  die  last 
whole  or  half  sheet  of  the  work. 

It  was  formerly  the  plan  to  set  the  subject  word  of  each  article 
in  the  index  in  italic,  and  all  the  rest  in  roman,  indenting  all  the 
matter  an  m-quadrat  that  makes  above  one  lin^  which  is  techni- 
cally teimed— to  run  out  and  indent ,  but  the  italic  is  now  in  a 
great  measure  exploded,  it  being  attended  with  extra  trouble,  and 
at  the  same  time  destroys  the  uniformity  of  the  page. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  subject  words  are  ranged  alpha- 
betically, as  it  is  not  expected  that  the  compositor  will  transpose 
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writers  on  the  compositor's  art,  yet  so  great  are  the  evils  which 
iesult  firom  beginniiig  with  improper  pooitioii  and  mechanical . 
habits,  that  it  will  leqiiife  a  peraeveranoe  rarely  maintained  to 
correct  them,  if  once  formed. 

The  most  usual  results  of  a  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
those  under  whose  care  the  tyro  is  brought  up,  are  knock-knees, 
round  shoulders,  and  superfluous  or  time-loting  motions  of  the 
body,  head,  or  arms.  Move  particular  mention  will  be  made  of 
theae  defects  in  the  instruction  of  a  compositor  in  the  progress  of 
this  chapter. 

The  standing  position  of  a  compositor  should  be  perfectly 
upright,  without  stiffness  or  restraint  |  the  feet  firm  on  the  floor, 
heels  nearly  closed,  and  toes  turned  out  to  form  an  an^  of  about 
45  degrees.  The  head  and  body  should  be  kept  perfectly  steady, 
except  when  moving  from  the  roman  to  the  italic  case,  the  opera- 
tions of  distributing  and  composing  being  performed  by  the 
various  motions  of  the  arm,  from  the  shoulder  joint  alone ;  and  if, 
to  reach  a  box  placed  in  the  further  part  of  the  cases,  to  put  in»  or 
take  out  a  letter,  he  should  incline  the  body  by  a  slight  motion,  he 
should  immediately  resume  his  erect  position.  The  height  of  a 
compositor  and  his  frame  should  be  so  adjusted,  that  his  right 
elbow  may  just  clear  the  front  of  the  lower  case  by  the  a  and  r 
boxes,  without  the  smallest  elevation  of  the  shoulder  joint,  his 
breast  will  be  opposite  the  space,  h,  and  e  boxes.  Sitting  to  his 
work  should  only  be  permitted  on  particular  occasions,  and  then 
his  stcK)l  should  be  a  small  piece  of  board,  fastened  to  a  single  leg  : 
resting  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  upon  one  leg,  while  the  other 
foot  is  on  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  must  be  strictly  avoided,  as  a 
deformity  of  the  will  be  the  certain  consequence ;  if  fatigued 
by  walking  previous  to  beginning  work,  he  should  rather  take  the 
stool  for  a  short  time,  than  resort  to  the  means  above  mentioned  for 
relief.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  circumstances  under  which  it  may 
be  necessary  for  a  cmnpositor  to  be  much  on  his  stool,— lameness, 
weakness,  old  age,  or  other  infirmity ;  bat,  in  the  absence  of  these 
excuses,  an  habitual  litter  I  shoidd  call  an  habitual  idler :  that 
which  at  first  going  to  case  may  appear  fatiguing  to  the  novice,  or 
(which  I  have  much  oftener  found)  to  the  mistaken  apprehension 
of  the  parent,  habit  will  render  familiar  and  easy ;  a  perseverance 
in  conquering  a  little  fatigue  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  reflection 
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that  it  will  prevent  all  the  evils  of  knock-knees,  round  shoulders, 
obstructed  c  ircuhition  of  the  blood,  and  respiratiou  oi  the  iuu^« 
and  though  hu»t,  not  least,  habits  of  idleness. 

The  question  Btill  lemainB  undecided  with  many  msalen*  as  to 
the  most  proper  part  of  the  boBUiew  that  thould  fint  engage  the 
attention  of  the  learner ;  ▼arions  methods  are  adopted,  each  follow- 
ing the  mode  he  thinks  best.  Sorting  of  pie  ia  generally  the  first 
employmenty  and  afterwarda  to  set  it  up  in  lines,  which  unquee- 
tionahly  gives  him  a  strong  insight  into  the  natuie  of  his  bnsineai^ 
makes  him  acquainted  with  the  difimnt  siies  of  type  and  the 
method  of  composing,  and  prepares  his  undeistanding  for  the  com- 
prehension of  whatever  direction  may  be  giv  en  him  when  put  to  the 
case.  The  next  step  will  be,  to  teach  him  the  manner  in  which  the 
^fpe  is  laid  in  the  cases :  this  is  vsoally  done  by  famishing  him 
with  a  scheme  of  a  pair  of  common  cases  apon  the  plan  adopted  ia 
the  office  in  which  he  is  to  receive  his  education ;  theve  is  some- 
times a  slight  variation  in  different  offices,  but  the  schemes  which 
here  follow  will  be  amply  sufficient : — 
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Nos.  I.  and  II. — A  pair  of  cases  laid  upon  the  old  principle  of  the  double 
and  treble  letters  dependant  upon  the  long  f.  I  have  lately  seen  some  works 
in  which  this  fashion  is  restored,  particularly  from  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  eye  can  become  familiarized  to  what 
has  been  so  long  disused,  particularly  in  the  case  of  using  two  figures  to 
denote  the  same  sound,  and  still  more  so  when  the  exploded  form  resembles 
another  letter  so  closely,  as  to  be  easily  mistaken,  if  in  the  least  impcifect  either 
in  casting  or  printing,  so  that  the  reader  or  speller  must  be  put  to  the  consi- 
deration of  what  the  other  letters  of  the  word  indicate  to  be  its  meaning, 
before  they  can  tell  whether  it  is  f  or  f.  However,  the  long  f  has  one  advan- 
tage— it  saves  a  little  space ;  and  where  three  or  four  ssa  occur  in  a  close-spaced 
narrow  measure,  will  frequently  prevent  the  same  words  coming  into  the  line 
which  the  long  f  would  have  admitted,  and  this  may  be  of  some  consequence 
in  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books. 

No.  I.— UPPER -CASE. 
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No.  II.— LOWER-CASE. 
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No8.  III.  and  IV. — A  pair  of  cases  ^vithout  the  double,  Slc.  letters,  in  which 
the  boxea  which  those  sorts  used  to  occupy  are  appropriated  to  sorts  of 
frequent  recurrence  in  composing,  which  formerly  were  laid  intermixed  with 
those  of  the  less  frequent  demand,  as  %  ce  !  ?,  &c.  or  kept  in  separate  cases. 
The  only  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  lower  case  to  suit  the  round  s,  was  the 
cutting  away  the  bar  betwen  the  f  and  f,  to  make  one  square  box  of  the  a, 
moving  the  f  to  the  place  of  the  g,  the  g  to  that  of  the  Hi,  and  bringing  the  k 
from  the  upper  case  to  the  place  of  the  s. 

t 

No.  III.--UPPER  CASE. 
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No.  IV.—LOWER  CASE— Present  Plan,  by  cutting  out  the  bar. 
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Nos.  V.  and  VI. — A  pair  of  fount  cases,  in  which  to  deposit  the  su)>ur 
fluous  capitals,  lower  case,  and  figures. 

No.  v.— FOUNT  UPPER  CASE. 
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No.  VI.— FOUNT  LOWER  CASE. 
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No.  IX.— A  COMMON  UPPER  CASE  for  HEBREW. 
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No.  X.— A  CASE  FOR  HEBREW. 
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XL— A  CASE  FOR  HEBREW  WITH  POINTS. 
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The  «i«ees  and  quadnta  in  the  boxes  on  the  leftrhaad  side  of  this  cmt,  are  for  Justifying  the  points. 


LORD  STANHOPE'S  CASES. 

In  my  advertisement  to  this  work,  the  manuscript  of  lord  Stan- 
hope has  been  alluded  to.  It  is  already  known  that  he  had  turned 
his  attention  to  various  improvements  in  printing,  and  among 
others,  to  an  alteration  in  the  top  of  the  letter  f,  which  was 
intended  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of  most  of  the  double  letters 
remaining  in  use,  and  to  the  introduction  of  other  double  letters, 
which  he  proposed  to  call  logotypes,  that  is,  word- types.  As  these 
could  not  have  been  adopted  without  a  new  division  of  the  cases, 
his  lordship  had  also  devised  what  he  considered  the  best  arrange- 
ment for  the  purpose.  His  object  in  all  this  was,  to  facilitate  the 
business  of  a  compositor  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
decided  advantage  to  both  master  and  compositor  were  it  to  be  at 
once  generally  adopted  in  all  new  founts.  The  plan  of  the  upper- 
case is  particularly  eligible.— I  am  in  possession  not  only  of  the 
original  manuscript  before  mentioned,  but  also  of  a  stereotype 
plate  bearing  this  imprint,  *  Stereotyped  by  earl  Stanhope,  . 
Chevening,  Kent.'  This  rehc  of  the  Chevening  Foundry  I  have 
the  honour  of  here  presenting  to  my  readers,  followed  by  his  lord- 
ship's explanation : — 
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UPPER  CASB. 
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LOWER  CASE. 
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PECULIARITIES  AND  ADVA 
ffnt.  The  nine  logotypes  now  in  use  arc 
omitted.   They  are  proposed  to  be  printed 
with  separate  t\T>e«,  thus:  ff,  fi,  fl,  ffi,  m.  &c. 
instead  of  ff,  ft  A  And  the  Italic 

thus:  ffy  ft,  fly  &CC.  instead  of  JT,  Jh  fly  «c. 
In  20  pages  of  Enfield's  Speaker,  (namely, 
from  page  71  to  90,  both  incluuTe,)  those 
logotypes  occur  only  95  times,  riz. 

PRESENT  LOGOTYPES. 

ffi   ffl   iE  C£  flB  oe  I 
10    4    2     0  OOOJ 


Total, 
95. 


ff  fi 

S8    51    10    4     8     0     0  0 

Sectmdiu.  Eght  new  logotypes  are  intro- 
duced. Their  regular  and  frequent  occurrence 
expedite  the  process  of  composition  in  a  very 
considerable  degree;  for,  in  tho«;  same  SO 
pages,  the  new  logotypes  would  save  to  the 
compositor  no  less  than  3073  lifts,  yix, 

STA.NHOPB  LOGOTYPES. 

th  in  an  re  se  to  of  on  >  Total, 
771  *tl  413  Sa5  S91  279  264         J  3073. 

Thirdly.  The  introduction  of  the  new 
logotype.^  and  the  great  imperfection  of  the 
various  exi»ling  arrangemcntji  of  comiMjsing 
cases,  have  caused  the  above  new  and  very 
sapenor  arrangement  to  be  adopted. 


NTAOES  OF  THESE  CASES. 

Fotaihljf.  The  front  side  of  each  box  of  tfc« 
lower  cav  w  made  slopinff,  instead  of  npri|rht; 
which  sliape  is  convement  both  to  the  view  on 
to  the  hand  of  d»e  compositor,  and  it  entWff 
him  to  lift  the  types  with  the  same  rapidity  md 
ease  when  the  boxes  are  nearly  empr>  as  when 
they  are  full.  The  types  are  much  better  put- 
served  from  wear,  by  means  of  this  shape.  It 
also  allows  the  lower  case  to  be  nnde  deeper 
than  usual:  so  that,  two  of  them  contain  tf 
mucli  as  tnree  lower  cases  on  the  old  con- 
struction. At  the  bottom  of  each  box  of  the 
npper  caw,  the  internal  front  arras  is  filled  up. 

The  saving  of  time  is  of  immense  iraportmcei 
especially  in  all  cases  where  di^patcii  is  part>- 
ruiarly  required.  The  new  cases  are,  by  expe- 
rience, found  to  save  full  one  day  oat  ot  «z  to 
the  compositor. 

Fifteen  boxes  on  the  left-liand  side  of  Hk 
npper  case  are  represented  empty.  TTiey  ire 
intended  for  the  sorts  which  arc  sometimrt 
used  for  particular  works;  such  as,  accented 
letters,  roatlieniatical  marks,  &c. 

As  the  asterisk,  or  slar,  [•]  is  very  liaWe  to 
be  filled  with  ink  at  pn>ss,  it  is  intentionaln! 
excluded  from  among  the  refcrence-marfcs. 


Strreotyped  and  Printed  by  EARL  STANHOPE^  Ckevcuing  Uousf,  Kent. 
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f     I  Imve  deemed  it  adnsabte  to  contiive  a  ne^ 

cases,  making  a  new  arrangement  of  the  types  in  the  b<>xe8,  intro- 
ducing a  new  set  of  double  letters,  which  I  denominate  logotyi)es ; 
and  lejectiiig  alto^ther  Uie  double  letters  ii,  fl,  fh,  fH,  il,  6t» 
fonneily  occapying  room  in  the  cases,  but  used  so  sddom  that 
they  might  radier-be  cooaideied  as  letaiding  than  ibrwaiding  the 
work  of  the  compositor. 

"  My  object,  in  this  matter,  has  been,  to  afford  the  best  means 
for  the  compositor's  comfort  in  composing,  combining  therewith 
the  greatest  attainable  ezpediticm.  Upon  fiiat  looking  into  .this 
part  of  the  business,  which  natnndly  ^  nnder  my  obeerration,  I 
was  ibrcibly  stnick  with  the  result  of  some  examinatioiis  whiek  I 
caused  to  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  correctly  the  frequency  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  several  diHerent  types  in  composition.  Those 
esammations  pointed  out,  that  the  double  letters  ff,  fi,  fi,  ffi,  ffl, 
iE;€^e,fmd.<B,  were  so  fittte  used  in  composition  m  to. occupy 
room  in  the  composing  cases  mmeoessarily ;  I  therefore  resolved 
on  getting  rid  of  them  ;  and  resorted  to  the  adoption  of  a  slight 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  f,  to  keep  the  dot  which  forms  its 
top  from  overhanging  and  being  broken  off  by  ascending  letters. 
Man  is  so  much  the  child  of  custom,  and  so  much  the  implicit 
admirer  of  Hmcied  beauty,  that  I  believe  if  the  human  body  getie- 
rally  was  very  round-shouldered,  and  if  the  head  projected  consi- 
derably beyond  the  chest,  it  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  deemed  a 
deformi^  to  see  a  man  with  an  upright  body,  and  carrying  his 
Jiead  erect.  Having  this  opinion  upon  so  weighty  «  subject,  I  was 
not  surprised  to  meet' with  objectors  to  the  proposed  alteration  -  in 
the  shape  of  so  humble  a  servant  of  literature  as  tlie  letter  f : 
readers  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  meet  her  with  a  downcast 
head,  apparently  too  weighty  to  be  supported  by  her  feeble  neck, 
tiiat  she  failed^  in  meeting  with  a  welcome  reception  in  assuming 
the  appeaiance  of  strength  by  carrying  her  hiead  upright.   Let  us. 
put  the  two  together.       Now  I  do  not  say  that  though  the 
l>eauty  of  the  letter  be  diminished  by  the  change,  y<'t  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  advantage  attendant  upon  the  change,  we 
should  reconcile  ourselves  to  it;  but  I  say  that,  independent  of 
every  other  view  of  the  matter,  the  f  which  I  introduce  is  of  a 
preferable  shape,  in  look  alone,  to  the  f  which  I  discard.   I  can 
easily  conceive  that  many  fantastical  flourishes  which  are  given  to 
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some  lettere  in  old  printed  books,  had  their  admiim  Ytbm  dM 

books  were  first  published  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  person 
now  to  succeed,  if  he  were  to^  undertake  to  show  their  supenor 
beauty,  and  insist  upon  their  restoration  to  use.  I  shall  not 
hesitate  in  being  for  once  a  prophet,  and  foietel  that  when  the  f 
which  I  insist  upon  introducing  has  become  common  in  books,  the 
I  now  admired  will  be  condemned  solely  because  of  its  compaiif* 
tively  inelegant  shape. 

"  I  also  found  in  the  case  certain  boxes  still  retained  for  the  use 
of  other  double  letters*  via.  the  (b«  ik,  fl,  ff,  fl,  fi*  fii,  and  {L 
Withinafew  years,  howerer,  this  class  of  double  lettem  has  nesdi 
been  laid  aside,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  coaopletaly  so,  ss  lbs 
much  more  elegant  method  of  substituting  the  round  s  has  now 
universal  approbation.  Seeing  that  the  disuse  of  these  letters  left 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  case  unoccupied,  I  proposed  another 
arrangement,  so  as  to  fill  that  part  of  the  case  which  lay  mint 
cdnrenienlly  to  the  compoiiloi^a  hand,  with  the  types  mbkk  oecar 
oftenest  in  oomposition ;  and  to  do  this  the  more  efiectnsUy,  I 
resolved  on  getting  rid  also  of  the  double  letters  which  still  re» 
mained,  viz.  fi^  ff,  fl,  ffi,  ffl.  This  I  accompli^  by  a  slight  change 
in  the  shape. 

^  I  have  said  tkui  much  on  the  f«  became  it  has  stood  in  tht 
way  of  the  improvement  which  I  planned,  by  occupying  widi  its 
Bumerons  relatiye8»  eonsidemble  portions  of  the  composing  eases. 

**  Although  I  condemn  all  the  above  double  letters,  as  inelegant 
and  useless,  as  occupying,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  compositor, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  area  of  composing  cases,  as  loading 
founts  with  sorts  which  sometimes  remain,  new  wben  the  fount  if 
generally  worn  out as  burthening  the  type-founder  with  ths 
expense  of  punches  and  matrices  from  which  he  might  be  entiicij 
exonerated ;  yet  I  am  led  to  view  another  sort  of  double  letters  in 
just  as  favourable  a  light  as  those  appear  the  reverse.  For,  by 
the  examination  which  I  directed  to  be  ouide,  I  found  that  in  20 
pages  of  £nfieki's  Speaker  (namely,  from  p.  71  to  90)  all  tk 
double  letters  which  I  proposed  to  exclude  occurred  only  95 
times ;  whereas,  I  found  that  in  the  same  20  pages,  the  letters  tk 
occurred  together  771  times,  in  441,  an  413,  re  385,  se  291,  to 
279,  of  264,  and  on  229 ;  making  a  total  of  3073  lifts  saved  to 
the  compositojT.  This  decided  me  that  those  kigo^rpcs  sImwU  be 
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mtrodacfld  into  the  new  plan  of  the  compoiing  caHS ;  and,  after 
doe  delibcmtkMly  I  fixed  upon  die  f<dlaiHiig  aa  the  laoet  adTaatap 
geons  laode  of  airangement : 

**  It  will  immediately  strike  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  printer  that 
there  are  other  alterations  from  the  common  arrangement^  besides 
what  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  exclusion  of  improper  double 
letters ;  he  will  fMaticiilaily  notice  where  I  have  pat  the  capitals* 
tile  small  capitals,  and  the  figures ;  in  the  arrangement  of  all 
which  I  believe  I  have  been  siTi'ayed  by  the  clearest  conviction  and 
soundest  reasoning.  I  have  put  the  first  row  of  capitals  in  tlie 
front  of  the  case,  instead  of  being  at  the  veiy  back,  continuing 
Aem  baokwardsj  and  terminating  them,  as  formerly*  in  the  middle 
low.  Tlieiie  appears  to  me  to  have  been  something  so  extremely 
absurd  in  beginning  them  at  the  beck  tow  of  the  case,  that  I 
wonder  the  compositors  did  not  consult  among  themselves  and 
apply  to  their  employers  for  permission  to  make  another  arrange- 
ment. I  am  informed*  but  I  should  suppose  so  without  such 
Sufonnation*  that  finequent  accidents  occur  to  compoeiton  when 
tiiey  ha^  to  pull  out  of  a  rack  the  upper  case,  to  get  to  the  sorts 
contained  in  it.  WTiy  has  not  this  long  ago  induced  another 
arrangement  ?  It  is  exceedingly  wonderful,  that  the  experience  of 
misfortone  should  not  have  led  intelligent  persons  to  a  remedy  so 
evident  and  so  very  benefioial  to  themselves.  I  piopose  this*  as 
wdlas  the  other  changes  in  the  case,  with  perfect  confidence  that* 
when  adopted y  I  shall  have  the  thanks  of  every  compositor  who 
shall  contrast  and  reflect  upon  the  difference  of  arrangement. 

'*  In  my  new  upper  case  I  have  put  a  galley  ledge  over  the  third 
row  of  boxes.  I  do  not  propose  putting  the  galley,  as  usual, 
towBida  theri|^t-hand  end  of  the  case*  for  I  occupy  that  neigli- 
bourliood  with  useful  sorts,  that  is,  sorts  which  may  be  often 
wanted  in  composition ;  but  I  propose  placing  the  galley  on  the 
leA-hand  side  of  the  case,  which  I  therefore  represent  as  empty 
boxes*  leaving  them  to  be  filled  when  occasion  requires*  with 
accented  letters*  or  other  unusual  sorts.  This  quarter  of  the  case 
is  evidently  that  which  requires  the  naost  awkward  motion  of  the 
compositor,  il  he  has  occagion  to  go  there  to  take  types  out  of  the 
boxes,  and  therefore  the  most  proper  to  be  generally  left  unoccu- 
pied with  types.  I  consider  the  figures  to  be  fully  as  well 
^mnged  as  fonnedy,  easily  to  be  renunftbemd*.  and  better  placad 
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in  being  so  compactly  together.  The  small  capitals  undergo  the 
least  change  as  to  arraqgem^t;  .tfaiaia^holvever,  Qlesueiy  improved, 
imuHPOch  as  their  fint  nm,  thai  moat  naed,  isceoftitled  to  ba 
broag^t  nearer  to  the  compositor  than  the  laat  three  letliem  of  the 
alphabet,  which  are,  in  comparison,  so  little  used."  . 


OF  CASES  AND  FRAME.    '  ,   '  . 

•  Afi  upper  case  and  a  lower  case,  together,  make  what  is  tedi- 
nically  called  "  a  pair  of  cases."  [See  page  407.]  They  are  each 
made  similar  as  to  length,  breadth,  and  depth;  viz.  2  feet  8^  inches 
long — 1  foot  2i  inchea  wide — and,  generally,  H  inch  deep.  The 
outer  frame  of  each  caae  ia  about  ihree-quarten  of  an  inch  brotd, 
in  order  that  the  ends  of  the  aeveral  pardtiomi  which  ibrin  the  cdb , 
and  which  are  made  of  more  slender  strips  of  wood,  may  be  let  into 
its  substance.  The  hithermost  side  is  about  half  an  inch  higher 
than  either  of  the  other  aides,  ao  that  when  the  galley,  or  another 
pair  of  caaea  are'aet  upon  them,  they  may  reat  againat  that  higlier 
ledge,  and  not  alide  off.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  caaea  havea 
partition,  one  inch  broad,  dove-tailed  into  the  middle  of  the  uppCT 
and  under  rail  of  the  frame,  to  divide  each  case  into  two  equal 
rectangles ;  and  grooves  are  made  on  each  side  of  it,  to  correspood 
with  certain  other  groovea  in  each  end,  in  order  to  admit  the  eadi 
of  those  paxtitiona  which  diiride  the  caaea  lengthwaya :  and  the 
bottom  board  ia  weD  nailed  to  this  partition  aa  well  'aa  to  tiie  outer 
frame  of  the  case.  The  pieces  or  strips  of  which  the  several  cells 
are  formed,  are  about  the  thickness  of  an  English  body.  Each 
half  of  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  caae  is  divided  into  seven 
equtl  parta;  and  ita  breadth  containing  also  aeven  like  diriaioiis; 
the  whole  uppercase  ia  conaequently  divided  into  ninety-eight 
square  boxes,  whose  areas  are  all  equal  to  one  another.  But  the 
two  halves  of  the  lower  case  are  divided  in  length  into  eicfht  equal 
parts,  and  its  breadth  into  seven;  but  instead  of  the  partitions 
being  continued  throughout,  aa  in  the  upper  cases,  there  are  foar 
aeveral  aiiea  of  boxes,  ao  ananged-  that  the  laigeat  may  be  con^ 
'feniently  seated  for  the  compoaitor'a  hand,  because  the  Buropesa 
languages  run  most  upon  the  particular  letters  to  which  the  large 
bojKs  are  appropriated.   The  number  of  boxes  in  the  lower  case  is 
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fifty-foar,  Ihe  anangemeiitofwlixii  wilbeattaedeiempliM 
the  seheme&of  cases ;  vad  iSbe  engrarin^  hi  p.  408j  will  show  the 

manner  in  which,  when  used,  they  are  placed  on 

The  From, 

of  which  no  further  description  than  a  reference  to  the  engraving, 
p.  408,  will  be  necessary  to  enable  any  joiner  to  make  one. 

Tkt  Gatt^ 

is  a  simple  inslmMIt  mpds  of  three-eighths  indi  board,  generaUy 

mahogany,  with  two  elevated  sides,  not  quite  so  high  as  quadrat 
height ;  their  size  varying  for  octavos,  quartos,  folios,  &c.  In  the 
engraving,  p.  408,  there  is  one  represented  lying  upon  the  bottojn 
board  of  the  fiame. 


-  I%e  Impomg  Stoke  -  -    '  ' 

IS  made  of  marble,  Purbeok,  York,  or  any  other  stone  that  will  take 
m  flat  and  smooth  fiice :  the  harder  it  is  the  better;  and  therelbre 

marble,  possessing  this  quality  in  a  greater  degin ,  and  its  pores 
being  closer,  is  preferable  to  either  of  the  others.  It  should  be 
mounted  upon  a  strong  frame,  and  bedded  with  saw-dust,  plaster, 
or  paper ;  and  its  face  should  lie  about  3  feet  2  inches  above  the 
'floor.  The  firaioe  under  the  stone  is'  commonly  fitted  np  with  draw- 
boies  to  contain  quobs,  reglet,  fnmitoie,  lead,  &c.  &c.  ^  The 
'usual  size  of  the  stone  is  4  feet  8  inches,  by  2  feet  3  inches,  those 
dimensions  being  sufficient  to  hold  a  sheet  of  royal. 


Letter  Boarde 

are  of  an  oblong  shape,  2  feet  2|  inches  long,  by  1  foot  10  inches 
jifid^  and  1}  inch  thick,  for  demy—for  royal,*  2  feet  4  inches  long, 
by  2  leet  wide.  The  upper  side  is  planed  very  flat  and  smooth.; 

and  the  under  side  is  clamped  with  pieces  about  two  inches  square, 
dove-tailed  into  the  board  cross-ways,  about  four  inches  from  each 
end,  aif  well  to  keep  it  from  warping^  as  to  bear  it  off  the  stone  or 
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•bulk  i  or  to  admil  of  cm  boud  staodiiig  over  ■noHier  witlKNtt 
toiichiiig  ihe  letter  which  may  be  upon  the  mider  ones. 


Furniture,  Quouis,  Reglet,  Scaleboard,  Sjc. 

includes  head-eticks,  side  and  foot-sticks,  gattera,  badc-sticb, 

re-lets,  quoins,  &c.  which  five  made  with  dry  wainsoot,  quadrtt 
liigh.  The  gage  of  the  furniture  is  by  quotations,  beginning  at 
narrow-quotation  ;  then  broad -quotation ;  broad  and  pica;  double- 
narrow  ;  double-broad ;  &c.  &€.  All  below  narrow-quotatioa  u 
named  by  body  of  letter;  as»  two-line  great  primer;  two-line 
English;  en^ish;  and  down  to  pearl;  whioh  is  followed  by 
scakboaid  of  two  kinds,  thick  and  tiiin.  AU  inmiture  and  reglets 
aie  supplied  by  the  printer's  joiner,  in  lengths  of  a  yard  each,  by 
the  dozen  yards. 


Stde-Sticks 

are  the  fixed  wedges  to  lay  against  the  sides  and  feet  of  the  pages 

when  they  are  about  to  be  made  fast  in  the  chase,  as  mentioned  in 
the  general  description,  p.  412.  They  are  usually  made  with,  from 
three-quarters  to  an  inch,  shoulders ;  the  sharp  angle  is  genend^ 
taken  off  Ihmi  the  bevelled  ends :  and  both  these  and  quoins  tie 
made  to  about  quadrat  hei^t.  The  wear  of  side-sticks  is  so  great 
from  continual  locking-up  and  unlocking,  as  to  have  induced  the 
experiment  of  using  metal  ones.  Brass  has  been  tried  for  the  par- 
pose,  but  it  proves  too  soft  and  expensive ;  and  cant-iron  is  found 
too  heavy.  In  order  to  obviate  the  main  objection  against  the  use 
of  the  latter  metal,  I  have  had  recoune  to  grooving  out  the  up|Nr 
and  under  sides  of  the  stick  until  the  hollows  neariy  meet  at  the 
larger  end,  passing  gradually  towards  each  surface  at  the  smaller 
point ;  the  face,  or  that  part  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  t^'pe, 
being  filed  perfectly  flat,  they  are  found  to  answer  many  valuable 
purposes,  and  are  calculated  to  save  expense.  Hie  engravingi 
win,  I  think,  serve  to  explain  what  is  meant  in  this  desci^ptieiii  as 
wdl  as  what  I  have  to  state  concerning 

The  Gutter, 

which  is  made  after  the  same  principle,  and  still  further  lightened 
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by  two  entire  perforations  of  considerable  length.  It  will  be 
evident  to  those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  art,  that  the  iron 
furniture  can  only  be  applied  to  works  of  a  regular  size :  and 
perhaps  it  is  to  large  demy  octavos  and  royals  that  they  are  most 
particularly  appropriate,  as  the  wood,  when  used  in  works  of  this 
nature,  will  soon,  by  the  immense  pressure  at  one  time,  absorp- 
tion of  lye  and  water  in  washing  and  laying  up,  then  lying  loose 
to  dry,  imposing  again,  and  going  again  and  again  through  the 
same  routine,  cause  a  defect  in  register — in  the  running  heads 
— in  the  sides  of  the  pages,  and  in  the  exact  parallelism  of  the 
lines — which  can  never  happen  in  a  judicious  use  of  the  metal 
furniture. 


C 


A,  is  the  common  wood  side-stick;  B,  the  improved  hollow 
iron  one ;  C,  the  improved  hollow  gutter. 


Quoins.  , 

I  stiU  make  use  of  wooden  ones ;  and  think,  if  they  are  pro- 
perly used,  no  substitute  is  wanted.  They  are  the  moving  wedges 
that  fasten  up  the  pages  in  a  chase;  and  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  used,  chiefly  depends  not  only  the  safety,  but  also 
the  fair  Eind  straight  standing  of  the  matter  in  a  forme.  Their 
shape  is  irregular,  having  three  of  their  sides  truly  squared,  and 
the  fourth  slanted  or  bevelled  to  correspond  with  the  degree  of 
inclination  or  slope  of  the  side-stick  against  which  they  are  to 
act,  the  square  side  of  the  quoin  running  against  the  parallel  side 
of  the  chase  as  the  other  presses  the  side-stick,  when  the  shooting- 
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stick  is  applied  to  the  end  to  Ibm  them  forwaid  to  a  piopef 
tightoMs.  This  peculiaritjT  of  shape  will' excuse  the  ^ving  an 
engraving  of  what  may,  at  first  view,  appear  a  trifle. 


Cham. 

A  chase  may  be  described  as  a  rectangular  iron  fiame,  for  con- 

ttuning  the  pages  which  form  one  side  of  the  sheet  The  usual 
size  for  demy  is  about  2  ft.  2  in.  long,  by  Ifl.  9in.  broad,  the 
rim  being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide^  by  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  deep,  and  set  so  flat  as  to  bear  equally  up<m  the  imposing- 
stone  on  an  the  sides  and  angles ;  the  inside  requires  to  be  filed 
perfectly  straight,  square,  and  smooth.  There  are  two  croes-bars 
to  evury  perfect  chase,  called  the  long  and  short  crosses :  the  short 
cross  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width;  the  Jong  one; 
three^ghths  of  an  inch.  A  dove-tail,  filed  away  upon  a  beviL 
irom  the  under  to  the  upper  side,  fonns  each  end  of  these  crosses, 
so  as  to  make  the  under  side  of  each  dove*taiI  narrower  than  the 
upper  side.  These  dove-tails  are  fitted  into  four  dove-tail  mortise« 
filed  in  the  rim,  each  of  which  divides  its  side  into  two  equal  parts 
upon  the  inside;  and  each  is  made  wider  on  the  upper  sitie  than 
on  the  under,  so  as  to  fit  the  corresponding  doye-tails  of  the 
crosses,  and  prevent  them  from  falling  through  to  the  lower  side. 
Similar  mortises  are  also  made  about  2g  inches  from  those  in 
the  long  sides  of  the  chase;  and  also,  2^  inches  horn,  those 
in  the  short  sides — the  fonner  for  shifting  the  short  cross  for 
imposing  twelves;  and  the  latter  for  shifting 'the  long  cms 
for  imposing  eighteens.  As  the  crosses  when  placed  in  the 
frame  must  intersect  each  other  in  whic  h  position  soever  they 
are  put,  one  is  lapped  into  the  other  by  notches  filed  half  through 
each,  at  such  points  as  cones^nd  to  the  mortises  in  the  rim,  and 

« 

so  that  they  may  stand  predsdy  at  right  angles  one  to  another,  at 
either  place  of  intersection.  In  ^e  middle,  between  the  two  edges 

of  the  up^ier  side  of  the  short  cross,  are  made  two  grooves,  paraild 
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to  the  sides,  beginning  at  about  two  inches  from  each  end,  and  ex- 
tending to  about  five  inches  in  length  towards  the  middle  of  the 
bar :  which  grooves  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  about 
three^eighths  deep ;  and  are  made  to  receive  the  points  from  the 
tympans.  A  chase  cut  for  twelves  and  eighteens,  as  thus 
described,  is  represented  as  standing  against  the  bulk  end  of  the 
frame,  p.  408.  "  •   •   '  : 

Chases  made  purposely  for  broadsides  have  no  crosses  or  dove-* 
tail  cuts,  but  must  be  broader  in  the  rim  to  give  all  the  resistance 
possible  to  the  locking  up.  For  a  work  of  unusual  dimensions,' 
where  it  was  necessary  to  contrive  every  possible  means  for 
gaining  room  even  upon  a  double-demy  press,  I  devised  a  plan  for 
saving  both  the  space,  weight,  and  expense  of  side  and  foot  sticks 
(which  for  such  a  purpose  must  have  been  made  of  iron),  by 
forming  a  chase  having  two  sides  of  irregular  angles,  the  other  two 
being  at  right  angles,  so  placing  only  a  reglet  for  the  quoins  to 
run  against ;  the  irregular  sides  of  the  chase  forming  the  inclined 
planes  to  give  the  pressure  against  the  type  ;  which  the  following 
diagram  will  better  explain.  ^ 


The  Shooting-Stick 

is  made  of  box-wood,  which  is  the  only  material  yet  found  suffi- 
ciently hard  and  tough  to  endure  the  action  of  the  mallet  and 
quoin,  with  the  least  injury  to  either;  and,  which  is  of  still  more 
consequence,  causing  the  least  damage  to  the  imposing-stone.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  perfect  wedge,  about  one-and-a-half  inches  broad, 
and  eight  inches  long ;  its  thickness  at  the  top  being  also  about 
one-and-a-half  inches,  gradually  declining  to  the  lesser  end,  at 
which  its  thickness  is  about  half  an  inch.  The  rapid  wear  of 
shooting-sticks  made  of  box-wood,  has  induced  the  frequent  trial  of 
iron  as  a  lasting  substitute :  but  the  still  more  rapid  wear  occasioned 
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by  this  material  to  the  quoin,  mallet,  and  stone,  has  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  advantage  in  durability  of  iron  shooting-fiticks. 
Still,  it  is  frequently  necessary  in  order  to  unlock  the  small  quoins 
when  driven  up  to  the  top  shoulder  of  the  side-stick,  to  use  a 
sharper  point  than  any  box-wood  shooting-stick  can  well  be 
dressed  to,  or  retain  after  a  day's  wear.  For  this  purpose,  and  to 
remedy  the  inconveniences  above  mentioned,  I  have  one  at  each 
stone  made  with  a  brass  toe,  and  a  socket  to  admit  the  box  handle. 
Two  angular  notches  are  cut  in  the  toe,  having  a  projectioo 
between  them  at  such  a  degree  of  angle  as  to  catch  the  quoin  at 
right  angles  on  its  top  and  side ;  the  whole  shooting-stick  being 
held  in  the  usual  position  for  the  action  of  the  mallet :  and  one  side 
of  the  toe  is  filed  away,  at  its  side,  still  more  than  the  other,  to 
admit  of  its  encountering  the  smallest  description  of  quoin;  all 
which  will  be  seen  illustrated  in  the  engraving. 


The  Planer 

is  of  beech,  grooved  in  each  side  for  the  more  sure  handling  by  the 
compositor. 


Shears,  Sponge,  Bodkin,*  Page-cord, 
are  each  equally  necessary,  but  can  need  no  description. 


Brass-rule 

is  another  essential  article  of  consumption  in  every  printing- 
office.  This  is  usually  supplied,  ready  cut  to  type  height,  and 
bevelled  to  a  fine  sharp  face,  by  printer's  joiners ;  although  some 
smiths  have  of  late  years  pretended  to  be  superior  makers  of  this 

*  See  the  representation  of  one  sticking  on  the  frame,  p.  408. 
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article.  It  is  furnished  in  lengths  of  sixteen  inches,  at  per 
dozen  lengths.  It  is  cut  out  of  rolled  sheet  brass  of  various  thick- 
nesses :  but  the  usual  substance,  when  orders  are  not  particularly 
given,  is  a  sheet  4  feet  2  inches,  by  16  inches,  weighing  Bibs.,  from 
which  it  increases  to  sheets  of  lOlbs.  12lbs.  &c.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  article  to  face  properly ;  and  may  be  had  single-face ; 
double-face,  which  usually  has  one  thick  line  and  one  thin ;  or 
treble-face,  of  any  required  thickness ;  as  minion,  nonpareil; 
brevier,  long-primer,  &c.  The  vertical  lines  in  table-work — lines 
across  the  heads  of  pages — short  double  lines  to  divide  or  ornament 
the  pages — engraved  ornament  rules — and  all  similar  insertions, 
are  made  with  brass-rule. 


A  Composing- Stick 

is  the  only  instrument  or  tool  with  which  a  compositor  has  to  pro- 
vide himself  at  the  outset ;  and  which,  with  due  care,  will  last  him 
the  whole  of  his  life.  To  make  this  little  instrument  quite  perfect 
requires  a  great  deal  of  mathematical  nicety :  I  shall  therefore 
mention  a  few  of  the  usual  defects  in  order  to  give  the  printer  a 
better  opportunity  of  directing  an  artist  to  execute  the  instrument 

perfectly.  • 

d  h  . 


a  is  the  plate,  which  is  of  polished  plate-iron,  brass,  or  bell  metal, 
usually  from  seven  to  ten  inches  long,  and  from  one-and-a-half  to 
two  inches  wide ;  c  is  the  flanch,  turned  up  from  the  plate  at  right 
angles,  and  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch  high  above  the  plate,  through 
which  are  holes  at  about  an  inch  distance  from  each  other  to 
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Moeive*  tlia  waew  f  b  it  the  hetA,  wliicft  u  the  sidM  depth  as  the 

flanch,  but  much  stronger,  fastened  by  rivets,  dove-tails,  or 
brazing,  to  the  plate  and  flanch  ;  d  is  the  slide,  having  an  opening 
in  the  Jower  leg,  or  part  which  rests  against  the  flanch,  to  ftdmit 
the  ittmrn  of  ih»  tmi  tf  whick  is  sboiikleied  lo  fit  into  its 
aad  'wliicfci  nat  is  to  lecei^e  Uie  screvr  ^  on  hs  being  passed 
tliroQgh  one  of  the  holes  in  to  fittten  the  slide  to  any  measme; 
which  is  done  by  means  of  the  groove  in  the  slide  being  moved 
backwards  or  forwards  on  the  screw  and  nut,  and  by  the  sciew 
being  used  at  the  hole  conYenient  to  the  required  distanosi;  so  ^ 
to  ast  the  jlideal  the  point  imted^fitom  the  head  6.     .  . 

The  most  usual  defects  in  this  instnunent  aie  in  the  alide  and 
head  not  being  perfectly  square  to  each  other,  and  each  to  die 
plate.  Where  this  occurs  in  the  distance  from  rf  to  A,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  lengths  of  the  lines  composed  will  vary :  that  is, 
the  first  hne  and  last  line  in  the  coioapdsing-stick  will  not  be 
eiActity  eqnal  in  length  to  one  another  as  they  oug^t  to  be.  Ttk 
is  technically,  called  the  justijkation  of.  the  lines:  and  if  this  k 
defective,  every  stickful,  as  emptied  in  the  galley,  will  present 
unequal  pressure  to  the  furniture  ;  and  which  scarcely  admits  of  a 
oemedy  when  once  set  up.  Another  defect  in  the  slide  and  head 
often  occnn  horn  their  not  being  sqnave,.  or'ftt  an^bs  to  the 
flanch*  at  the  bade  of  the  plate.  This  makes  it  extremdy  difficult 
for  a  compositor  to  justify  with  any  precinon,  and  canses  the 
matter  to  hang  in  the  stick  when  he  empties  into  the  galley. 
Indeed,  so  very  nice  is  the  workmanship  required  to  be  in  the 
constmotion  of  every  part  of  a  composing  stick,  that  a.  fidi  fiom 
the  cases,  or  other  accidents,  may  have  so  derai^^  it  as  to  render 
it  unsa£s  for  proceeding  on'with  the  work'  for  which  it  was  in  vm, 
wtthont  the  compositor  trying  Att  ttick,  by  replacing  in  it  a  fiw 
lines  of  the  master  last  composed. 

The  young  compositor  having  made  himself  thoroughly  ae* 
quainted  with  the  cases,  and  with  the  feoe  and  nick  of  the  letia; 
that  he  may  be  capable  of  distinguishing  the  diflevsnce  betwien 

the  b  and  the  q,  the  d  and  the  p,  the  n  and  the  u,  &c.  he  ii 
gt'iierally  put  to  composing,  the  person  under  whose  care  he  i^ 
brought  up  working  by  his  ^d^,  in  order  to  give, hijaaAaunediaU 
iuMtnwtictt.  ,  .  . 
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It  would  be  departlrif]^  from  the  customary  routine,  if  the  sub- 
ject of  composing  were  here  considered  ;  it  shall,  therefore,  be  in- 
trodnoed  in  its  more  piojper  place,  and  give  room  to  some  obier- 
fatioDB  on  the  method  of 


Id^fmg  of  Goiet. 

'  Una  imfdiea  fflHng.them  widi  the'aorta  of  anew:  itmt  of  letter. 

f  Being  provided  with  fount  cases  (plans  of  which,  according  to 
the  improved  mode,  are  annexed),  the  weight  of  the  fount  is  ascer- 
tained, and  a  number  of  cases  filled  according  to.its.  extent.  Each 
hot.ihiqvSd  her  modemtely  filled  with  its  proper  sort;;  ihe  foant 
case  may  then  be  ,supplied»  and  what  remains  over,  put  -into 
coffins/  and  placed  away  in' baskets,  or  any  other  coBvement 
receptacle,  to  be  ready  when  wanted.  '    '  * 

•  New  letter  being  more  liable  to  stick,  after  being  wetted,  than 
any  other,  should  he'siniidded  v^th  stcong  soap  water,  which  has 
been  found  to  mwer  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  unpleasant 
dneumstanoe. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  the  improvement  in  the  triunt 
cases,  must  appear  obvious.  The  old  plan  was  attended  with 
many,  inconveniences ;  the  boxes  being,  deep,  it  became  di^icult 
to  get' the  sorts  out  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  not  heing  much 
looj^  or  wider  than  the  common  cases,  the  dUforeiMe  in  depth 
did  not  allow,  suffibient  room- for  the  superfluous  sorts. 
'  By  making  the  fount  cases  longer  and  wider,  the  boxes  are 
enlarged,  and  aa  spaces  and  quadrats  are  kept  in  drawers,  and  the 
long  f  being  now  geoeially  exploded,  tlm  parts  allotted  ta  their 
use  in  tlm  fount  case  may  be  otherwise.approptiated. 

•  The  capital  fount  case  is  difiSsrently  constructed ;  it  but  sddom . 
occurs  tlKit  fcilber  small  capitals  or  accented  letters  require  more 
room  than  the  common  cases  supply,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  provide  a  case  capable  of  cfontaiqing  the  ^  capitals  and  figures.; 
a;cofflaiail-si^  case  will  answer  the.  purpose,  with  this  advanl9|^, 
that  the  boxes  being  larger  contain  not  only  a  greali^  number  of 
each  sort,  but  are  more  readily  taken  out  than  in  smaller  boxes.  . 
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.  Of  DktnbuHng^ 

Ab  the  diBpodtioii  <tf  sorts  difim  aknost  in  eve^ 
more  or  less,  it  follows,  that  such  irregularities  imist  have  their 
natural  effects ;  of  which  we  do  not  want  for  instances.  The  first 
that  offers  itself  to  our  observation  is  the  loss  which  a  compositor 
sustains  every  time  he  changes  his  place  of  work  ;  for,  being  un- 
acquainted with  the  situation-  of  each  sort,  ^  cannot  distrilNite 
niUi  his  aocustonied  facility  and  despatch--an  inconrnueiice 
which  might  be  easily  prevented  were  establishers  of  new  houses 
to  follow  a  uniform  method. 

Other  evils  result  from  this  want  of  unifonnity,  which  particu- 
iariy  affisct  the  master.  Some  oompositora,  rather  than  ehaige 
their  memoiy  with  the  difihrent  sitnations  of  partieolar  sorts» 
transpose  them  into  such  boxes  as  contained  them  at  tiwir  lasi 
place  of  work,  and  the  transposed  sorts  not  being  replaced,  the 
boxes  become  receptacles  for  pie ;  for  the  right  sorts  being  distn- 
bated  top,  the  undeimoBt  are  rendered  naelees^  becanse  iSbtj 
are  not  expected  to  lodge  in  qnarten  that  were  not  assigned  than; 
tfaeiefoce^  if  the  hidden  sorts  happen  to  nm  shorty  they  mist  be 
re-cast. 

It  would  be  the  means  of  preserving  a  pair  of  cases  clean,  were 
Aey  fitted  and  provided  with  letter  for  a  new  compositor  to  begin 
his  wodt  upon,  that,  by  composing  first,  he  might  aoqoaini  him* 
self  with  the  contents  of  his  boxesr  and  be  die  better  prepared  Ibr 

distribution ;  but  as  few  compositors  feel  inclined  to  quit  the 
beaten  track,  and  as  a  difficulty  would  occur  in  compellin[r  them 
to  leave  the  cases  as  they  found  them,  or  if  they  did  leave  them 
full  of  letter,  they  mightdistribnte  it  carelessly,  knowing  they  wonld 
imt  have  to  set  it  oat  again,  the  evil  might  be'  still  ht  fkom  being 
remedied  ;  therefore,  those  masters  who  take  upon  themselves  liM 
responsibility  of  deviating  from  general  plans,  must  abide  by  the 
consequences  that  inevitably  follow* 

-  The  foregoing  observaticms,  bowevw,  apply  mAk  much  focce  ta 
the  impropriety  of  permitting  a  young  beginner  to  distribnte  belbie 
he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  boxes,  as  well  as  tiM 

letters,  which  he  cannot  acquire  in  a  more  ready  manner  than  by 
iirst  learning  to  oompose. 
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He  should  }ye  cautioned  not  to  take  up  too  much  matter  at  a 
time,  for>  should  he  break  his  handful,  he  will  have  the  more  pie 
to  dear.  Evea  to  thoee  who  are  not  likely  often  to  meet  with  khaa 
acdden^  the  oantion  is  not  nnneoeieaiy^  as  too  great  a  weight 
weakens  the  wrist,  and  it  is  a  nustaken  notion  that  it  gains  time,  fbrif 
one  handful  fall  into  the  case,  the  time  lost  one  way  will  be  more  than 
eqoivaleat  to  the  time  saved  another.  Whea  the  accident  does  take 
plaee^tiie  pie  should  he  dearsd  away  befom  any  tlung  else  is  done. 

In  taking  up  a  handful,  the  head  of  the  page  should  be  towards 
the  distributor,  which  prevents  die  trouble  as  well  as  danger  of 
turning  it  round,  in  order  to  have  tlie  nick  uppermost.  So  much 
matter  should  only  be  taken  up  at  a  time,  as  can  be  conveniently 
held  in  the  left  hand,  and  not  to  be  higher  than  the  thumb,  which 
guards  the  ends  of  the  lines  fiom  fidling. 

He  should  be  earefiil  not  to  throw  the  letters  into  the  ease  with 
their  face  downwards,  as  it  batters  them  ;  neither  should  he  dis- 
tribute his  case  too  fiiU,  for  it  invariably  creates  pie. 

He  should  not  be  impatient  to  acquire  a  quick  method  at  first  f 
his  principal  study  should  be  propriety,  though  his  progreis  be 
alow ;  that  attained,  expedition  will  follow  from  praetioe,  and  be 
win  find  his  advantage  in  composing  from  a  clean  case,  though  he 
may  be  lonp^er  in  distributing  it.  A  man  loses  double  the  time  in 
correcting  that  he  imagines  he  saves  from  quick  distribution. 

With  many  oompoeitorB  much  time  is  unneeessarily  lost  m  look- 
ing at  iho  word  before  they  distribute  it*  By  proper  attention  in 
ihe  learner  he  may  ayoid  this,  and  become,  without  the  appearance 
of  hurry,  an  expeditious  as  well  as  clean  distributor.  To  attain 
which,  we  would  recommend  him  never  to  take  more  letter  between 
bis  fingers  than  be  can  ooBvenisntly  hdd,  and,  if  possible,  always 
lo  take  an  entire  word ;  to  keep  hW  Handful  on  an  inclining  pon* 
tion,  so  that  the  Ihee  of  the  letter  may  come  more  immediately 
tinder  his  eye.  By  proper  attention  and  practice  he  will  become 
so  completely  acquainted  with  the  beard  or  beak  of  the  type,  as  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  he  takes  firom  his  handful,  with  the 
eoTMiffy  new  be  may  have  of  it,  while  in  the  act  of  lilting  it* 

It  is  to  tins  method  that  so  many  m  Ae  busmess  are  mdebtBd 
for  their  expedition  and  cleanness  in  distribution ;  thoug^h  to  an 
observer  the  movement  of  their  hands  appears  but  slow.  It  is  not  to 
Teloeity  of  mofument  that  compositors  are  indebted,  for  their  eKpe- 
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dition,  either  in  composinp^  or  distributing— it  is  to  si/stem,  without 
which  their  attempts  may  have  the  appearance  of  expedition,  but 
produce  only  fatigue  from  anxiety  and  iaiae  motion :  theiefoie*  to 
ayatem  ^  would  particalarly  call:  their  attentioii,  and  aa  deta 
,  'diatribntion  pioduoea' clean. composition,  which  not  only  aavea  timt 
at  the  stone,  but  acquires  them  a  respectable  name,  they  caimot 
be  too  attentive  to  that  part  of  their  business. 

Another  material  point  befove  diatribnting  ia  the  well  laying  up 
•of  the  fbnne.  In  thia  particokr  many  cpmpoaitofB  aie  ahameii% 
'foniiaa,  and  from  thia  negligence-  ariae  inconveniencea  by  which 
they  lose  more  time  than  if  they  had  taken  the  first  trouble, 
besides  the  unpleasantness  of  workinpr  with  dirty  letter. 

The  letter>board  should  always  be  kept  clean,  and  the  bottom 
aa  well  aa  the  &ce  of  the  feme  well  waahed  befoie  it  ia  kid  on  the 
boaid  and  unlocked,  for  if  any  of  the  dirt  remain  firom  the  lye  broBh 
after  it  ia  nnlooked,  it  will  aink  into  the  matter  instead  of  nmning 
off.  This  precaution  taken,  the  pages  should  be  well  opened,  and 
the  whole  forme  washed  till  the  water  appears  to  run  from  it  in  a 
•cksan  atate.  A  fonne  cannot  be  well  laid  np  without  plenty  of 
water.;  DP  die  forme  appeara  jiarticalariy  dirty,  it  ia  beat  to  lock  it 
up  again,  which  worka  oat  the  filth ;  then  rinae  the  bottom  of  it 
and  proceed  as  before.  The  letter  once  washed  perfectly  clean,  by 
care  may  be  kept  so  afterwards  with  UtUe  trouble. 
.  Many  cooqxM»itors  keep  a  piece  of  alum  in  their  oaaes,  in  order 
to  oontiact  the  giain  of  the  akin  of  their  fingen  w>hen  diatribating 
atippery  letter ;  thia  ia  a  declaration  of  their  want  of  deaidinees, 
for  had  they  washed  their  letter  properly,  it  would  not  be  slippery. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dry  the  letter  at  the  fire  alter  dis- 
tributing; it  is  particularly  recommended  not  to  use  the  letter  after 
it'ia  in  thia  way  dried  till  it  ia  perfectly  cold,  as  very  pentfckma 
efiecta  aria^  from  the  antimony,  which  the  heat  of  die  fire  brings 
into  action,  when  jcnned  to  the  tender  particles  of  the  skin ;  nor  ta 
stand  near  the  case,  either  while  at  the  fire,  or  until  completely 
cool.  The  noxious  vapour  which  arises  is  so  easy  to  be  perceived 
that  it  mnat  alone  be  anfficient  wamiog  of  the  efifecti :  it  ia  the 
only  part  of  *  the  bnatneaa  that  haa  any  tlmig  injniioaa  to  heellh, 
and:  being  entirely  at  the  choice  of  the  compositor,  he,  for  his  owe 
sake,  ought  always  to  avoid  it  as  a  pestilence,  which  will  equally 
a£^t  hia  respiration  .and  his  siaews,  by  the  ibrmer  inaUiaUy 
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A  SHEIT  IN  VOLIO. 

(hittr  Fvrme.  Inner  Forme. 


1 

4 

A 

-  - 

3 

2 

A  2 

TWO  SHBKTB  IN  POLIO,  QUIBBD,  OR  rUkCIO  OMS  IN  ANOTHEB. 

ihaer  Fmne  of  eke  Outer  Skeet.    Imter  Fbrme  o/iie  Omter  Skeet. 


1 

[ 

8 

Onier  Fvrme  iff  the  inner  Sheei.     inner  Forme  efthe  inner  Skeet. 


3 

A  3 

1 

in  quire*  may  be  carried  to  any  extent,  by  obwrving  the  following  rule : — Suppose  the  work 
to  toMM at  at or  8  theete,  thm taij  I  aui 32,  Sawl3l,  SanddO,  land  29.4cc.«mlaa«pRKirgf 
laying  rifht,  otserre  that  every  {Tir  will  rnaka.  in  tuiitad  mimbew,  opt  mora  ttian  ihaat.  m  1-f W. 
S  +  31  —  33,  .'  +  "0  =■  "5,  un<l  so  on.  Indeed,  the  «ame  rule  will  apply  to  iD  im|Mk>ition ;  thus,  in 
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The  preceding  schemes  wiik  be  foand  to  contain  eveiy  Dcceaaaiy 
or  wualfoiniof  impofiitaoa,  cproitting  of  folkw,  quartos^  odavofM 
twelfeB,  aztMas,  ci^^ens,  fee.  togeliiv  with  oiai^  inegnlar 
liioi,  Til,  twcnliet,  iS^tty-mm,  httiBB,  |brty««ig1itB,  ■ziy-firan, 
BCfventf-ivot,  aioi^HBxes,  tnd  one  kundied  and  twenty-cii^ta ; 
tiMie»aiid  many  moie  inegulflir  mm  may  be  made*  with  a  Tiemr.tD 
shew  the  possibility  of  folding  a  sheet  of  paper  into  so  many 
various  forms.  We;  have  also  given  a  plan  for  imposing  a  half 
sheet  of  eiijh teens  without  traiisposiiig:  the  pages  on  the  press, 
which  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  as  works  in  that  size  are  now 
coDsUntly  printing.  Mudi  time  will  abo  be  saved  in  the  ware- 
house work,  for  it  will  now  only  be  neoessaiy  to  cut  the  sheet 
through  io  the  middle*  in  the  sane  manner  as  a  half  sheet  of 
oetttTo;  hat  then*  m  each  half  sheet,  there  will  he  three  smg^ 
leaves. 

It  is  necessary,  before  we  proceed  fiuther  Ott  the  euhjeot  at 

imposing,  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  method  of  tying  up  a 
page,  which  is  done  with  a  piece  of  fine  packthread,  called  by  the 
makers  "  sealing  twine,"  turned  four  or  five  times  round  it,  and 
fastened  at  the  right-hand  comer,  by  thrusting  a  noose  of  it 
between  the  several  turnings  and  the  matter,  with  a  piece  of  brass 
rule,  and  dmwing  it  perfectly  tight;  taking  care,  daring  the 
whok  time,  to  keep  the  fore-Anger  of  the  left  hand  tight  on  the 
oomer,  to  pievent  the  page  fimn  bebig  drawn  aside  whfBii  the  coid 
is  strained. 

The  page  being  tied  up,  the  compositor  moves  it  pretty  for 

from  the  ledges  of  the  galley,  to  see  if  the  turns  of  cord  lie  about 
the  middle  of  the  shank  of  the  letter;  if  they  lie  too  high,  as  most 
commonly  they  do,  he  thrusts  them  lower,  and,  if  the  page  l)e  not 
too  broad,  he  yjlaces  his  fore  or  middle  finger,  or  both,  of  his  right 
hand,  on  the  right  Bide  of  the  page,  and  his  thumb  on  the  left; 
thcDy  bending  his  other  fiagm  under  the  head  cS  the  page,  he 
pha^ea  it  over  the  page-paper,  as  he  means  to  discharge  the  page 
io  that,  phcing  the  fiagen  of  his  left  hand  about  the  foot  of  the 
pag^  upon  the  cuds  of  the  lines  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  his 
thumb  on  the  left-hand  side,  with  the  pahns  of  his  hands  towards 
tlie  face  of  the  letter,  and  his  other  fingers  bent  under  the  foot  of 
the  fras^e,  with  the  face  of  the  letter  from  him,  and  letting  it  rest 
upon  the  mmde  of  his  fingers,  under  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
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page,  he  takes  a  page  paper  into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and 
puts  it  against  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and.  turning  his  left  hand 
outward,  receives  the  page  flat  upon  the  paper  on  the  pahu  of  his 
hand ;  then,  with  his  light  hand  g^nups  the  sides  of  the  page  and 
the  papef  which  toms  up  again  above  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
sets  it  in  a  convenient  place  under  his  ftanie»  phuiing  it  on  the  left 
hand,  with  the  fixyt  towards  him,  that  the  other  peges  which  are  in 
like  manner  set  down  afterwards,  may  stand  it  in  .an  ordedy 
succession  until  he  comes  to  impose  them. 

If  it  be  a  large  foho  page  he  has  tied  up,  which  he  cannot  take 
into  his  hands,  because  it  is  too  broad  for  his  grasp,  he  carries  his 
galley  and  page  to  the  imposing  stone,  and  then  turns  the  head  of 
the  galley  towards  him,  and  placing  the  ball  o£  the  thumb  of  his 
left  hand  against  the  inside  of  the  head  of  the  page,  to  hold  it  and 
keep  it  steady,  with  a  quick  motioii  draws  away  the  galley,  when 
the  page  falls  npon  the  paper. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  imposing  >-sixteens,  twenty-fouis, 
and  thirty-twos,  are  but  octavos  and  twelves  doubled,  or  twice 
doubled,  and  imposed  in  half  sheets.  For  example,  the  sixteens 
are  two  octavos  imposed  on  each  side  the  short  cross ;  the  twenty- 
fours  are  two  twelves  imposed  on  each  side  the  long  cross,  and  a 
thirty-twos  is  four  octavos  imposed  in  each  quarter  of  the  chase. 
And  thus  a  sheet  is  doubled  as  often  as  thought  necessary.  But  as 
we  said  before,  they  are  imposed  on  each  side  the  cross,  or  in  each 
quarter  of  the  chase,  as  the  sheet  that  is  doubled  or  redoubled  is 
ifflpoaed  in  the  whole  chase. 

In  half  sheets,  all  the  pages  belonging  to  the  white  paper  and 
re-iteration  are  imposed  in  one  chase.  So  that  when  a  sheet  of 
paper  is  printed  on  both  sides  with  the  same  forme,  that  sheet  is  cut 
in  two  in  the  short  cross,  if  quarto  or  ocUvo,  and  in  the  short  and 
long  cross,  if  twelves,  and  folded  as  octavo  or  twelves. 

When  a  compositor  proceeds  to  impose,  he  takes  up  the  pages 
he  set  iby  on  papers  in  an  orderly  succession  when  he  tied  them 
up,  grasping  the  edges  of  the  papen  on  both  aides  of  the  psga 
tightly,  that  so  the  bottom  of  the  paper  may  stand  the  stronger 
against  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  to  keep  it  ftom  fidling  out;  and 
bringing  it  thus  to  the  conecting  stone,  he  turns  the  fiat  part  of 
his  left  hand  on  the  hoe  of  the  page,  with  the  thumb  on  one  side, 
and  little  finger  on  the  otlier,  the  three  hngers  being  extended  on 
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the  page  to  keep  it  from  springing  up ;  then  taking  hold  of  the 
pn^e-paper  with  the  right,  and  at  the  same  time  easbg  the  iveight 
of  the  page  with  the  left  haDd«  he  cazefkdly  draws  away  the  paper* 
and  pkoea  the  page  hi  ita  proper  positioii  on  the  atone.  In  this 
manner  he  Uqra  down  all  the  pages  of  the  ibnne. 

The  pages  fbr  a  forme  hemg  put  down,  we  follow  them  by  the 
folios  and  catch  words,  if  any  are  used,  to  see  they  are  laid  down 
rightly.  In  close  and  ordinary  matter  we  take  notice,  first, 
whether  the  uneven  outer  pages  have  their  proper  signatures ; 
tlien,  for  further  proof,  count  whether  the  number  of  an  outside 
page*  and  the  number  of  the  page  next  to  it,  amount  to  one  more 
than  there  are  pages  contained  in  a  sheet  or  half  sheet  of  onr  work. 
Thna,  for  enmple,  in  folio,  one  and  four  make  five;  in  quarto*  one 
and  eight  make  nine;  in  octavo*  one  and  sixteen  make  seventeen. 
In  this  manner  we  may  examine  every  two  pages  ha  all  other  sizes* 
whether  their  joint  number  exceeds  the  number  of  pages  in  a  sheet 
by  one;  which*  if  it  does*  is  a  proof  that  the  pages  are  in  theur 
right  places. 

Being  sure  that  our  pages  are  laid  down  right,  we  proceed  to 
dressing  of  chases,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  for  a  sheet  of 
octavo.  Accordingly  we  endeavour  to  come  at  a  good  pair  of 
cluuMS*  that  are  fellows,  aa  well  in  cuenmference  as  in  other 
leapects;  and  having  laid  them  over  the  pages  for  the  twodifihrent 
formes*  we  consider  the  laigeneas  of  the  paper  on  which  the  work 
is  to  be  done*  and  put  such  gutter-sticks  betwixt  page  and  page* 
and  such  reglets  along  the  sides  of  the  two  crosses*  as  will  let  the 
book  have  proper  margins  after  it  ia  bound.  Having  dressed  the 
inside  of  our  pages,  we  proceed  to  do  the  same  to  their  outsides,  by 
putting  side-sticks  and  foot-sticks  to  them,  and  when  properly 
secured  by  the  furniture,  we  begin  to  untie  them,  quarter  after 
quarter*  the  inner  page  first  and  then  the  outer,  driving  at  the 
same  time  the  letter  towards  the  crosses,  and  using  every  other 
means  to  prevent  it  from  hanging  or  leaning ;  for  which  purpose* 
and  to  keep  it  from  other  accidents*  we  secure  the  pages  of  each 
qnarfeer  by  a  couple  of  quoins. 

By  observing  a  proper  method  in  cutting  up  new  furniture,  the 
same  will  be  serviceable  fbr  other  works,  as  vrell  as  the  one  for 
which  it  is  intended,  even  though  the  size  of  the  page  may  difler, 
provided  it  agrees  with  the  margin  of  the  paper.   The  gutters 
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shouid  be  cut  two  or  ihn-v  lines  longer  than  the  page  ;  the  head- 
bolts  wider ;  the  back  fiumitiire  may  run  down  to  the  rim  of  the 
cbaw^  but  must  be  level  with  ihe  of  the  pag^  which  will 
admit  of  the  imier  head-bolt  nmning  m ;  the  dififerenoe  of  Ihe 
outer  head-bolt  may  go  over  the  «ide-8ttek»  and  the  gutter  will 
then  nm  up  between  them.  The  foot-stick  only  need  be  cut 
exact,  and  the  furniture  will  completely  justify. 

The  pages  of  a  sheet  or  half  sheet  being  now  dressed,  our  next 
business  is  to  make  the  margin*  or  to  try  whether  our  furniture  is 
so  proportioned  as  that  each  page  may  occupy  one  side  of  a  leaf, 
80  88  to  have  an  equal  margin  of  white  paper  left  nt  the  aides  as 
well  as  at  the  head  and  foot  thereof. 

The  method  of  making  margin  by  rule»  is  practised  by  no  oliier 
inrinting  nation  besideB  the  English;  and  it  would  be  in  vnin  to 
persuade  printers  and  bookseUers  tn  lbic%n  parts  to  come  into  our 
measures,  as  to  making  margin ;  since  they  would  disoblige  the 
literati  were  they  to  deprive  them  of  a  large  margin,  on  which  to 
make  their  remarks. 

To  make  proper  margin,  some  use  the  following  method,  for 
octavos ;  viz.  they  measure  and  mark  the  width  of  four  pages  by 
compasses,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  designed  for  the  work,  beginning 
■to  measure  at  the  one  extremity  of  the  bieadth  of  Uie  sheet.  The 
Test  of  the  paper  they  divide  into  four  equal  parts*  allowing  two- 
fourths  for  the  width  of  two  separate  gntler^tidks ;  the  remaining 
two<fottrths  they  divide  again  into  four  equal  parts,  and  allow  one- 
fourth  for  the  margin  along  each  side  of  the  short  cross,  and  one- 
fourth  for  the  margin  to  each  outside  page.  But  Ik  cause  the 
thickness  of  the  short  cross  adds  considerably  to  the  margin,  they 
reduce  tlie  furniture  in  the  back  accordingly,  and  thereby  enlarge 
the  outside  margin,  which  requires  the  greatest  share,  to  allow  for 
the  unevenness  of  the  paper  itself,  as  well  as  for  pressmen  laying 
sheets  uneven,  when  it  is  not  a  fimlt  in  the  paper.  Having.thus 
made  the  margin  between  the  pages,  to  the  breadth  of  the  paper, 
they  proportion  the  margin  at  the  head,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
length,  and  accordingly  measure  and  mark  the  length  of  two  pages, 
dividing  the  rest  into  four  parts,  allowing  one-fourth  for 
each  side  of  the  long  cross,  and  one-fourth  for  the  margin  that  runs 
along  the  foot  of  the  two  ranges  of  pages.  But  thouirh  they  count 
each  part  equal  to  another,  it  does  not  prove  so  upon  examina- 
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tion;  BO  they  lessen  tbe  fumitoie  on  both  sides  of  the  long 
CRMS,  as  they  did  at  tbe  short  cross,  to  enlaigie  the  bottom  mar- 
gb,  for  .the  same  reasons  that  were  assigned  Tor  enlarging  the  side 
ma^in. 

This  being  the  mpthod  used  in  making  margin  to  octavos,  they 
the  same  way  to  work  for  the  same  purpose  in  twelves  ;  wliere 
the  cliief  i  ;uc  is  to  fix  npnn  a  proper  size  lor  the  head-sticks  or 
bolts;  and,  according  to  them,  allow  in  the  following  manner  ;  viz. 
for  the  outer  margin  along  the  foot  of  the  pages,  the  amount  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  head-sticks,  and  the  same  for  tbe 
inner  margin,  that  reaches  from  the  foot  of  the  fifth  page  to  the 
centre  of  the  groove  for  the  points ;  and  from  the  centre  of  that 
groove  to  the  heads  of  the  pages  of  the  off-cut,  they  allow  half 
the  breadth  of  the  head-stick.  As  to  the  margin  along  the  long 
cross,  it  is  governed  by  the  gutter-sticks  ;  and  it  is  usual  to  put 
as  much  on  each  side  of  the  long  cross  as  amounts  to  half  the 
breadth  of  the  putter-stick,  deducting:  scarcely  any  thing  for  the 
long  cross,  as  that  allows  for  the  outer  margin — exposed  to  the 
mercy  both  of  the  pressman'  and  book-binder. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  as  to  making  maiginin  the  above  way;* 
which,  though  it  differs  from  that  used  by  others,  is  nevertheless 
the  basis  for  making  a  proper  division  of  tiie  paper." 

The  most  easy  and  approved  practical  method  now  in  use 
IS  as  follows:  having  provided  your  chases,  see  that  the' crosses 
are  well  fitted  in  the  mortises,  and  free  from  any  remains  of  old 
scaleboards  or  lumps  of  rust.  Lay  the  chase  over  the  ])uges,and  get 
ft  sheet  of  the  paper  intended  to  be  used  for  the  work  out  of  the 
wet  heap ;  or  if  it  has  not  been  previously  wet,  have  a  sheet 
put  into  another  wet  heap ;  by  this  precaution  more  certainty  is 
obtained  than  by  guessing  at  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  the 
expansion  of  the  paper  in  wetting,  and  which  varies  in  some 
degree  in  difeent  papers.  Foki  this  sheet  to  the  intended  size  of 
the  book,  say  octavo ;  then  lay  the  back,  or  folded  part  of  tbe 

*  I  kafe  preserved  die  abofe  meUiod,  at  copied  by  Mr.  Stower  from 
Lodnmibe,  for  the  beneftt  of  those  oompotiton,  if  say,  who  are  able,  or 
dioose  to  perform  sa  otbendie  simple  operation,  la  a  tnily  msthemsticsl  me- 
thod ;  Intt  I  soapert  the  result  of  tills  mode  will  frequently  remind  him 
or  the  manner  in  which  a  man  ii  aieatured  for  his  clothes  hy  the  tsylors 
in  Dean  Swift's  Island  of  LspaU. 

S  Q 
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paper  against  the  side  of  an  inner  pau:e,  and  stretch  it  over  the 
right-hand,  or  outer  page,  moyiug  that  page  so  that  its  outside, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  paper,  nearly  correspond.  Being  provided 
with  two  or  three  metal  quotations,  try  the  space  thus  left  between 
the  two  pages  as  to  what  gntter-stickiimtt  be  provided;  whether 
it  will  take  a  donUe-nanow,  doaUe-liroad,  bfOsd*«iMl-nanfow,  two- 
broaib-aod«iiarrow»  &c.  &c.,  such  being  the  technical  names  of  the 
fwnitaie  asdeseribed  p.  482;  and  yon  have  only  to  fix  the  nameof 
the  width  wanted,  and  give  the  length  in  inches.  Of  by  a  piece  of 
scaleboard  or  regk-t,  to  enable  the  printer's  joiner  to  suit  you  with 
gutters.  It  is  better  to  have  them  half  a  line  shorter  than  the  page, 
to  prevent  any  accident  of  binding ;  and  to  ha%'e  at  one  order  a 
sufficient  number  for  the  sheets  of  letter  of  the  work  that  you  mean 
to  have  in  chase.  Many  honses,  to  avoid  delay  in  sending  to  the 
joiner»  keep  an  assortment  of  gotter  iumitore  in  yard  lengths ;  and 
by  the  use  of  the  saw  and  saw4)bx!k  fiimiah  their  own  gatten ; 
and  in  time  acqnire  soeh  an  asso^tmaat  as  not  to  hara  to  ent  for 
every  new  work.  The  gutters  bebg  provided,  the  next  oare  is,  to 
supply  the  backs  and  head-sticks.  To  do  this,  place  a  gutter,  or 
the  quotations,  between  two  pages  on  each  side  of  the  cross,  resting 
lightly  on  the  page-cords :  then  open  the  paper  to  quarto ;  and 
placing  the  inner  or  folded  edge  against  the  side  of  the  page  next  to 
one  side  of  the  cross,  stretch  it  over  the  two  pages  and  gutter  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cnMS«  moving  the  pages  so  that  the  outside, 
or  fore-edge  of  the  paper  reach  exactly  to  the  extremity  of  the 
outer  page,  and  the  distance  at  which  the  sides  of  the  two  inner 
pages  will  then  stand  ftooi  the  cross,  will  indicate  the  fumitare 
necessary  oneach  side  of  the  cfoea^  as,  broad,  namnr,  two-linf- 
english,  &o.,  and  any  difiienoe  yet  winaSning  must  be  nukde  up 
by  reglet,  scaleboard,  &c.  The  head  aiid  foot  maigins  are  made 
by  similar  process  ;  laying  the  paper  from  the  head-line  of  one  page, 
over  and  to  the  foot-line  of  the  opposite,  will  show  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  put  on  each  side  of  the  long  cross  in  octavo  ;  and  those 
for  the  short  cross,  in  duodecimo,  as  well  as  the  bolts,  will  be 
regulated  by  the  same  means.  It  is  desirable  that  the  gutters 
should  be  rather  under  the  full  gage  or  extent  of  the  paper  befofe 
described,  in  order  to  allow  a  greater  proportion  in  the  backs,  as 
when  the  sheet  is  folded  these  ftnnn  the  fore-edge,  which  is  subject 
to  the  contribution  to  the  bookbinder's  shaving-tub,  to  which  the 
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margin  formed  by  the  gutters  is  not  liable  ;  and  if  notliing  was 
allowed  on  this  account,  the  outside  margin  of  a  bound  book  would 
be  less  than  the  inner.  One  or  two  scaleboards  ought  also  to  be 
put  on  each  side  of  the  dosses,  to  assist  the  pressman  in  making 
legister  when  the  pages  do  not  back  perfectly,  either  from  the 
chases  or  cross  not  being  truly  square,  or  from  unequal  locking  up, 
or  inequality  in  the  iumituie»  or  from  the  shrinking  of  the  paper 
between  the  time  of  working  white-paper  and  reiteration.  To 
satisfy  yourself  more  fully  that  all  is  correct,  or  that  you  have 
dressed  niaro^in  out-and-out,  unfold  the  sheet,  and  laying  tlie 
middle  fold  to  coincide  with  the  middle  of  the  short  cross,  see  that 
the  other  folds  all  fall  exactly  upon  the  middle  of  the  several 
gutters;  or,  if  duodecimo,  of  the  heada  and  bolts,  &c.}  and  if  these 
Glidings  fall  upon  the  middle  of  their  respective  parts  of  the  fumi-. 
tQiie,it  proves  that  the  maigin  will,  when  folded*be  right  throughout ; 
but  if  the  foldings  do  not  coincide  with  the  lines,  which  they 
ought  to  do,  thm  as  much  more  scaleboard,  &c.  must  be  added 
to  the  backs*  heads,  or  elsewhere,  as  is  wanted  to  regulate  every 
position.  The  chases  being  now  dressed,  and  the  pioj^r  margin 
made,  nothing^  remains  but  quoining  and  locking  up  the  formes. 

All  that  has  been  said  concerning  making  of  margin,  relates 
properly  to  imposing  the  first  sheet  of  a  work ;  for  after  that  is 
truly  dressed,  a  second,  or  more  sheets,  may  be  dressed  with  less 
trouble ;  as  when  we  impose  from  wrought-ofi'  formes,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  put  the  chase  with  the  furniture  and  quoins 
about  the  pages,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  take  it  off  from  the 
forme  we  are  stripping. 

In  order  to  be  accurate  in  altering  the  folios  of  the  respective 
pages,  accoiding  to  their  regular  succession,  we  have  arranged  in 
the  appendix  a  copious  table  of  signatures  and  folios. 

We  next  proceed  to  locking  up  our  formes ;  first  carefully 
examining  whether  the  pages  of  each  quarter  are  of  an  exact 
length,  for  the  difference  even  of  a  kad  will  cause  them  to  hang. 
We  ascertain  their  exactness  by  placmg  the  ball  of  each  thumb 
against  the  centre  of  the  foot-stick,  raising  it  a  little  witii  the 
pressure,  and  if  the  ends  of  both  pages  rise  equal  with  the  stick. 
It  is  a  proof  they  will  not  bind;  we  then  fit  quoins  betwixt  the 
aide  and  foot  stick  of  each  quarter,  and  the  chase,  till  the  whole 
forme  may  be  raised.  And  though  locking  up  a  forme  may  be 
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thought  a  trifling  matter,  it  demands  our  attention  nevertheless' 
in  several  instances.   When  we  have  pushed  the  quoins  as  far  as 
we  can,  with  our  fingers,  we  begin  the  use  of  the  mallet  and 
shooting-stick,  and  drive  the  quoms  gently  along  the  side-sticks 
at  first,  and  then  those  along  the  foofc-sticks,  taking  care  to  nse- 
an  equal  force  in  onr  strokes,  and  to  drive  the  qnmns  tax  enough 
vp  the  shottldefs  of  the  side  and  foot  sticks,  that  the  letter  may* 
neither  belly  out  one  way,  nor  hang  in  the  other ;  and  as  to  the- 
lower  quoins,  they  ou^^ht  likewise  to  be  driven  to  a  station  where 
they  may  do  the  offico  of  keeping  the  letter  straight  and  even. 

Our  forme,  or  formes,  beinrr  now  locked  up,  and  become 
portable,  we  deUver  thein  to  the  proof  pre^^s.  and  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  pressmen  to  poll  a  proof  of  them.  .But  here 
we  must  notice  an' impropriety  that  prevails  with  some  preae- 
men,  in  turning  the  term  of  Jini  proof  into  that  ciftul  proof,*- 
and  too  generally  pulling  the  proof  accordingly;  whereas  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  printing,  or  indeed  common  sense,  should' 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  a  proof  sheet  ought  to  be  pulled  as  dean' 
and  as  neat  as  any  sheet  in  a  heap  that  is  vroiked  off.  Hence  it 
i»  a  nile  with  careful  pressmen,  not  to  give  proofs  a  hi<^h  cc^lour, 
nor  to  use  very  wet  paper  for  them,  but  instead  of  these  easements 
to  crive  them  a  long  and  slow  pull,  that  the  matter  may  come  off 
clean  and  fair,  so  that  every  letter  may  appear  full  and  plain ; 
after  which  the  formes  are  rubbed  over  with  a  wet  lye-brush,  then 
carefully  taken  off  the  press,  -  and  the  proof  and  formes  delivered 
to  the  compositor's  further  care. 


Oh  the  best  means  of  crpcdituig  Bilk  in  Parliament,  Pan^hkts,  and 
other  Works  of  a  tmporary  and  urgent  nature, 

A  judicious  distribution  of  the  employment  of  workmen  in 
every  kind  of  business,  is  the  only  means  of  expediting  it.  Thia 
observation  applies  very  forcibly  to  the  printing  business. 
Pamphlets,  and  other  works*  of  a  temporary  nature,  it  is  some-' 
times  necessary  to  print  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours;  to 
accomplish  this  the  utmost  exertion,  accompanied  with  skilful 
management,  is  requisite  :  we  shall,  therefore,  lay  down  a  plan 
which  we  conceive  will  be  found  tally  to  answer  tliis  purpose. 
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As  soon  as  a  work  of  this  nature  i»  put  in  hand,  it  must  be  the 
business  of  the  overseer  to  select  such  men  a»  are  able  to 
complete  the  granteBt  quantity  of  work  in  a  given  time.  We 
will  sappose  eight  men  are  oideied  to  distribute  letter  for  it. 
Their  first  concern  must  he,  to  appoint  one  from  among  .them  who 
thoioughly  underatands  his  bnainess,  and  is  in  other  r^pects 
qualified  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  work,  to  make  it  ap, 
and  to  do  every  thing  which  interferes  with  the  regular  business 
ot'  distributing,  cuiuposing,  and  coriccting. 

Having  done  this,  let  them  proceed  to  the  distribution  of  their 
letter;  while  the  clicker,  or  person  appointed  to  manage  the  job, 
applies  to  the  overseer  for  the  copy,  receives  instructions 
respecting  It,  and  procures  lea4fi  ^d  every  other  necessary  sort. 
He  then  draws  out  the  following  table : 


CoBpnilun'  Namct. 

t'olid*  of 
CoKT. 

Liiw-* 

fl 

i   

( 

•  1 

c 

)  ..    .  ^  . 

In  the  first  column  he  sets  down  the  name  of  each  oomposttor 
when -he  takes  copy  |  and,  in  the  second,  the  folio  of  the  copy,  that 
■he  may  be  able  to  ascertain  instantly  in  whose  l^ands  it  .lies.  In 
.the  third  column  he  notes  down  the  number  of  lines  each  man  has 
iCompoaed,  opposite  to  his  nanut,  as  ftst  as  the  gallies  are  brought 
to  him.  In  the  fourth,  he  sets  down  such  remarks  respecting  the 
copy,  &c.  as  may  be  necessary,  and  also  any  circumstance  that 
may  occur  in  the  companionship. 

By  this  means  each  compositor  will  receive  a  share  of  the 
amount,  according  to  the  number  of  lines  he  composes,  and  the 
dicker  must  have  an  equal  share  with  the  person  who  sets  ^le 
•greatest  quantity:  or  it  may  be  done  by  limiting  the  quantity 
<each  man  is  to  compose  in  an  hour;  whoever  is  deficient  in  this 
quantity  must  suffer  a  proportionate  dednctioo  from  his  share  of 
the  work. 

'    When  the  members  of  the  companionship  are  ready  for  their 
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first  taking  of  copy,  they  are  to  receive  it  from  the  clicker  in 
pieces  as  short  as  possible,  taking  care  that  the  two  firat  have 
shorter  takings  than  either  of  the  othen,  to  prevent  at  mach  as 
poflsible,  any  delay  in  the  making  np.  During  liie  time  the  first 
is  in  hand,  the  clicker  sets  the  half>head,  head  lines,  white 
Unes,  and  signature  lines,  toge^er  with  side  notes,  and  other 
extraneous  matter. 

As  soon  as  the  first  person  brint^s  him  his  matter,  ht>  counts  off 
the  number  of  lines,  and  inserts  them  in  the  table  ;  then  gives  him 
another  takintv  of  copy,  and  proceeds  with  the  makini::;-up.  The 
same  plan  is  observed  with  the  rest  of  the  companionship. 

When  the  first  sheet  is  made  up,  he  lays  the  pages  on  the 
stone,  and  informs  the  overseer  of  it,  who  will  then  immediately 
procure  chases  and  furniture.  ^ 

The  work  will  now  proceed  rapidly,  provided  the  compositofB 
stick  close  to  their  business,  and  there  be  no  hindrance  with 
respect  to  letter,  &c.  which  depends  on  the  good  management  of 
the  overseer.  If  the  clicker  find  that  he  cannot  make  up  the 
matter  as  fast  as  it  is  composed,  he  should  call  one  of  the  com- 
positors to  his  assistance,  who  must  be  the  person  last  in  copy. 
In  this  case  he  counts  the  lines  he  has  composed,  sets  them  down 
in  the  table,  and  takes  notice  of  the  time  he  is  off,  which  is  to  be 
made  up  to  him  by  a  deduction  from  the  share  of  each  person. 

The  proofs  should  be  read  immediately  after  they  are  pulled, 
and  given  to  the  clicker  to  be  corrected.  As  soon  as  this  is  done, 
he  lays  np  the  ibraies,  and  gives  the  proof  to  the  compositor 
whose  matter  stands  first,  who  should  immediatdy  correct  it,  then 
forward  it  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  the  sheet  be  coneeted ;  die 
clicker  then  locks  it  up,  and  carries  thefbrmes  to  the  proof*press* 

As  soon  as  one  of  the  companionship  is  out  of  copy,  and  there  is 
no  more  to  give  out,  the  lines  of  the  whole  must  be  counted  off, 
and  set  down  in  the  table,  which  closes  the  account,  and  then 
every  one  does  as  much  as  he  can  for  the  general  benefit.  If 
there  be  not  woric  enough  to  employ  the  whole,  those  who  are  not 
wanted  may  go  to  their  regular  work,  and  the  time  of  their 
absence,  till  the  rest  of  the  companionship  return  to  -theirs,  be 
deducted  fiom  their  respective  shares. 

It  would  save  time  in  making  calculations,  could  the  companion- 
ship  agree  to  divide  the  amount  of  the  bill  between  them  in  equal 
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propoftkas,  ud  merely  fine  UummwIio  absent  themselves  from  the 
office ;  but  as  some  compositors  will  set  coiibiderably  more  than 
others,  the  above  mode  will,  we  conceive,  be  found  to  answer  best, 
as  it  excites  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  induces  them  to  pursue  their 
work  with  vigour. 


Rules  to  be  observed  in  Companionships. 

Thb  (Uipiitoe  which  fieqnently  aiue  in  piintiiigHiiflioeB  upon 
tiiffing  «i  well  9M  intricate  points*  can  only  be  settled  by  a 
reference  to  the  genenl  custom  and  usage  of  the  trade.  These 
misunderstandings,  which  annoy  and  retard  business,  often  take 
place  in  companionships  consisting  of  three  or  four  compositors  ; 
it  is  therefore  highly  desirable  tliat  the  generally-received  rules  and 
regulations  on  this  subject  should  be  explicitly  and  clearly  laid 
down  for  the  future  comfort  and  govenunent  of  the  compositor. 


Taking  Copy, 

If  it  be  printed  copy,  and  the  compositor  be  desirad  to  Ibllow  page 
for  page,  each  sheet,  as  it  is  given  out,  should  be  divided  into  as 

many  parts  as  the  companionship  may  consist  of,  and  the  choice  of 
each  part,  if  it  materially  varies,  should  be  thrown  for.*  During  the 
absence  of  either  of  the  companionship,  if  he  be  likely  Roon  to 
letum,  some  one  should  throw  for  him*  on  condition  that  he  will 

*  Throwing  is  the  ancient  game  of  chance  peculiar  to  a  printing-ofBce. 
Niae  m-quadrats  having  been  well  shaken  ia  the  box  made  of  the  two  haads 
placed  with  the  palms  facing  as  hollow  as  possible^  and  thrown  on  the 
stone,  so  many  of  them  as  come  with  the  nicks  uppermost,  count  in  every 
throw  :  and  three  throws  generally  constitute  the  game  of  each  thrower.  It 
is  sometimes  carried  on  with  an  earnestness  that  may  bear  comparison  with 
the  dice  and  box,  and  shaking  of  elbows,  at  \\Tiite's  or  Brookt  s's :  and  to  cast 
the  chances  upon  the  "^ame  in  all  its  possible  changes,  is  a  suiiject  that  may 
perhaps  sometime  engage  the  attention  of  such  disdples  of  Hoyle,  as  aro 
MfOQS  to  enlarge  the  tpheie  of  the  goddeit  of  clisace.  I  hs««  sesa  sU  Um 
ains  diraiRi  nieits  apwMds,  against  wUiek  it  is  thiee  to  one  upon  eisiy- 
f  asdrsts  there  bdng,  to  csch  pieos,  three  Usnk  sidei  to  one  that  is  iadented. 
But  It  !■  not  worth  while  to  puisne  this  auVect  say  farther,  tiaoe  the  prsctice 
in  a  priatiag-olBce,  ezeept  for  purposes  of  bnifaieai,  ought  to  be  strSedy  pra- 
hibited,  S8  incompstlUe  with  the  g99i  ^ike  dhywl:  sod  which  prohihitioa  I 
tske  cere  to  eaferee. 
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he  able  to  get  through  this  fresh  taking,  with  what  remains  of  the 
last,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  imposition  of  the  sheet. 
.  Another  method  may  Ix'  adopted,  viz,  for  each  person  to  agree  to 
receive  refjuiarly  of  the  different  takin<xs  a  certain  number  of  pa«^es; 
but  if  this  plan  be  followed,  the  bulk  of  the  copy  must  not  be 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  companionship,  but  kept  by  the 
overseer,  and  dealt  out  by  him  as  it  is  wanted,  or  it  wiU  inevitably 
cause  contention ;  for  the  compositor  likely  to  be  first  ont  of  copy, 
if  he  have  ftee  access  to  that  which  remains  unfinished,  will  obswve 
whether  the  next  taking  be^b^  or  lieaii^if  the  latter,  he  will  hold 
back  and  loiter  away  his  time,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  and  thus 
materially  delay  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  taking 
appear  to  be  advantat^eous,  and  there  should  happen  to  be  two  or 
three  of  the  companionsliip  out  of  copy  at  tlie  same  time,  a  sort 
of  scramble  will  take  place  who  shall  have  it,  which  will  end  in 
dispute  and.confusion— on  no  account,  therefore,  should  the  copy 
be  open  to  examination,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  asoertaining  the 
charge  per  sheet. 

With  manuscript  copy  ifwiU  be  better  to  take  one  fvom  the  other 
in  such  a  manner,  as  not  in  the  smallest  degree  to  delay  the  impo- 
sition,: or  block  up  the  letter;  that  is,  that  no  compositor  may 
retain  the  makin^r-up  too  long  by  holding  too  large  a  taking  of 
copy.  Cuiii])0.silors  art:  ajtt  to  grasp  at  a  large  portion  of  copy, 
with  the  view  of  atlvantuge  in  the  making-up,  though  nme  times  in 
ten  it  will,  as  before  observed,  operate  as  a  loss  to  them,  by  their 
C|ventuaily  standing  still  for  want  of  letter.  If  by  mistake  too 
much  copy  has  been  taken,  the  compoutor  should  hand  a  part  of  it 
to  the  person  following  in  the  making-up,  to  set  up  to  himself. 

If  parts  of  the  copy  should  be  particularly  advantageous  or 
otherwise,  each  of  the  companionship  should  throw  for  the  chsnce 
of  it.;  the  person  to  whom  it  may  &11,  if  he  have  copy  in  hand, 
must  turn  that  copy  over  to  him  who.  is  about  to  receive  more 
copy  ;  but  for  trifling  variations  from  the  general  state  of  the  copy, 
it  cannot  be  worth  the  loss  of  time  necessary  to  contest  it ;  though 
it  frequently  happens  that  a  litigious  man  will  argue  half  an  hour 
on  a  point  that  would  not  have  made  hve  minutes'  difierence  to 
him  in.the  course  of  his  day's  work. 

:  Jf  one  of  the  companionship  absent  himself  from  business,  and 
thereby  delay  the  making-up,  and  there  is  the*  smallest  probability 
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of  standincr  gtill  for  letter,  the  person  who  has  the  last  taking  must 
go  on  with  this  man's  copy,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 


Making-up  of  Letter, 

The  nmnber  of  the  companionship,  if  possible,  should  alw«ys 

be  determined  on  at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  that  they 
may  all  proceed  upon  an  equal  footing.  It  should  be  well 
ascertained  that  the  letter  appropriated  for  the  work  will  be 
adequate  to  keep  the  persons  on  it  fully  employed. 

If  any  part  of  the  matter  for  distribution,  whether  in  chase  or  in 
paper,  be  desirable  or  otherwise,  for  the  sorts  it  may  contain,  it 
should  be  divided  equally,  or  the  choice  of  it  thrown  for. 

When  a  new  companion  is  put  on  the  work  after  ihe  respective 
shares  of  letter  are  made  up,  and  if  there  be  not  a  sufficiency 'to 
carry  on  all  the  companionship  without  making-up  more,  he  must 
make  up  an  additional  quantity  before  he  can  be  allowed  to 
partake  of  any  part  of  that  which  comes  from  the  press. 


Makmg^p  of  Furniture* 

The  overseer,  where  one  is  employed,  makes  up  the  first,  and 
indeed,  all  subsequent  new  furnitures,  for  the  compositors  (see  p. 
534).  That  is,  as  6r  as  providing  proper  chases,  gutters,  backs* 
h^ads,  side  and  foot  sticks— the  formes  are  then  left  to  thecompo- 
sitors. 


Impomng  and  DittrUmtmg.  of  Letter, 

The  person  to  whose  turn  it  falls  to  impose,  must  lay  up  the 
forme  for  distribution ;  but  as  continual  disputes  arise  on  this 
subject,  and  a«  it  can  only  be  ascertained  by  comparing  the 
number  of  pages  composed,  with  the  number  imposed  by  each 
person,  we  therefore  recommend  their  keeping  an  exBd  aoooimt  of 
these  particulan. 

.  It  may  happen,  from  one  of  the  oompomonibtp  abMntiDg 
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liiinielf,  that  his  fonner  sham  of  letter  remains  undistributed  at  a 
time  a  second  diyision  is  taking  place  j  under  these  circumstances, 
he  must  not  be  included  in  this  division.  In  the  event  of  a 
scarcity  of  letter,  if  any  man  absent  himself  beyond  a  reasonable 
time,  his  undistributed  matter  should  be  divided  equally  among 
his  companions,  and  when  he  returns,  he  may  then  have  his  shave 
of  the  next  difiskm. 


Correcting, 

Ttttt  compositor,  wkom  matter  is  in  the  first  part  of  the  proof, 
lays  up  the  formes  on  the  imposing  stone,  and  corrects.   He  then 

hands  the  proof  to  the  person  who  has  the  following  matter.  The 
compositor  having  matter  in  the  first  and  last  part,  but  not  the 
middle  of  the  sheet,  only  lays  up  the  formes  and  corrects  his 
matter;  the  locking-up  is  left  to  the  person  who  corrects  last  in 
the  sheet. 

A  compositor  having  the  first  page  only  of  the  sheet,  is  required 
to  lay  up  one  finmo;  also  to  kxk  up  one  foime  if  he  has  only  the 
last  page* 

If  from  caielessnesB  in  locking  up  the  foime— Tiz.  the  fimutoie 
binding,  the  quoins  badly  fitted,  — any  letters  or  even  pages 
should  M  out,  the  person  "who  has  thus  locked  up  the  forme  must 

immediately  repair  the  damage.  But  if  from  bad  justification,  or 
in  leaded  matter  the  letters  ride  upon  the  ends  of  the  leads,  the 
loss  attending  any  accident  from  this  circumstance  must  fall  upon 
the  person  to  whom  the  matter  belongs. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  person  who  locks  up  the  forme,  to 
aacertsin  whether  all  the  pages  are  of  an  equal  length;  and 
thou^  a  defect  in  this  respect  is  hig^y  reprehensible  in  the 
person  to  whom  it  attaches  (whose  duly  it  is  to  rectiiy  it),  yet  if 
not  previously  diaooveied  by  the  locker-Qp,  and  an  accident 
happen,  he  must  make  good  the  defect 

Formes  will  sometimes  remain  a  oonsidefabie  lengtii  of  time 
before  they  arc  put  to  press.  When  this  happens,  and  particularly 
in  tlie  summer,  the  furniture  is  liable  to  shrink,  and  the  pages 
will,  in  consequence,  if  care  be  not  taken,  fall  out ;  it  is  therefore 
the  business  of  the  person  who  has  locked  up  the  fonne,  to  attend 
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to  it  in  this  respect,  or  he  will  be  subject  to  make  good  any 
accident  which  hia  neglect  may  occasion. 

When  formea  aie  wionght  off,  and  oideied  to  be  kept  itanding, 
they  are  then  oonaidered  under  the  care  of  the  o¥eneer.  When 
they  are  desired  to  be  cleared  away,  it  is  done  in  eqnal  proportiona 
by  the  companioaship.  Dniing  the  tame  any  fonnes  may  have 
remained  under  the  care  ol  the  omseer,  should  there  have  been 
any  alteration  as  to  form  or  substance,  euch  alterations  not  baring 
been  made  by  the  original  compositors,  they  are  not  subject  to 
clear  away  those  parts  of  the  forme  that  were  altered. 

If  the  pressmen  unlock  a  forme  on  the  press,  and  from  careless- 
ness in  the  re-locking  up,  any  part  of  it  fiill  out»  they  are  subject 
to  the  loss  that  may  happen  in  consequence. 

The  oompositorwho  locks  np  a  sheet  takes  it  to  the  proof- 
press,  and  the  pressman,  after  he  has  polled  the  proo(  pots  by  the 
ibrmes  in  the  place  appointed  for  that  pwpose. 


Tran^miiwti  of  Pages. 

Each  person  in  the  companionship  must  lay  down  his  pages 
properly  on  the  stone  for  imposition.  The  compositor,  whose  turn 
it  is  to  impose,  looks  them  over  to  see  if  they  are  rightly  placed ; 
should  they,  after  this  examination,  lay  improperly,  and  be  thus 
imposed,  it  will  be  his  business  to  transpose  them ;  but  should  the 
folios  be  wrong,  and  the  mistake  arise  from  tlus  inaccnracy,  it  must 
be  rectified  by  the  person  to  whom  the  matter  belongs.  F^igea 
being  laid  down  for  imposition,  without  folios  or  head-lines,  must 
be  rectified  by  the  person  who  has  been  fllorenly  enoogli  to  adopt 
this  plan. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OmstmdUM  ^  the  original  Printing  Prut  by  Blaew  of  Amsterdam-^ 
Ptrspective  and  Geometrical  Viens  of  every  part  of  the  Press — Of  Pret^ 
mtrh—JPractkiU  directioiu  particularly  applicable  to  those  Pressea-^ 
Putting  up  a  Press — Making  ready — Inking — Beating,  ^x. — PulUng^ 
Wetting  Pnj}er — Balls — Rollers — Printing  in  Red,  or  other  Colours  rvitk 
Black — Mimtig  andgrmduig  CaUmrg  with  Varmtk^Bdu  and  Bemedieg 
for  Preumen, 

THIS,  and  the  following  three  chapters,  will  be  appropriated  to 
descriptions  of  the  various  machines  and  appaiutuB,  as  far  as  have 
come  within  my  knowledge,  which  ihua  the  time  of  the  origin  of 
the  art  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  im- 
piessioQ  after  all  the  foregoing  described-  processes  have  been 
completed;  or,  in  fact,  the  actual  priniuig.  The  division  of  the 
subject  will  be  according  to  the  order  of  the  invention:  first,  of 
those  machines  which  are  worked  in  every  part  of  the  process  by 
the  judgment  and  power  of  men  brought  up  to  the  business,  as  a 
profesbion;  and  these,  for  distinction  sake,  I  have  denominated 
Manual  Printing  Presses.  The  second  division  will  treat  of 
Printing  Machines,  or  Engines,  in  which  the  art  of  the  engineer  is 
every  thing,  and  the  printer,  nothing ;  whether  the  motive  power 
be  that  of  steam,  horse,  or  man,  the  impulse  to  the  machinery 
being  unaided  or  undirected  by  professional  judgment,  or  any  efibrt 
of  mind. 


On  the  Qmttmetum  of  the  Origijial  Printmg'Prm. 

Having  endeavoured  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  necessary 
information  connected  with  the  Compositor's  business,  1  shall 
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now  call  their  attention  to  that  important  branch  of  the  art — ihe 
Pbbssman*s-— a  branch  which  is  the  very  end  and  ooosamma- 
tion  of  all  the  composttor's  prefions  care  and  labour — a  branch 
which,  if  in  the  least  degree  neglected,  wiU  cause  all  the  piinter'e 
pains  and  skill  in  display,  all  his  expenses  in  beaatifnl  type  and 
accurate  correctors,  to  be  passed  over  duRegafded*'"' 

What  is  generally  termed  /ine  work,  has  been  progressively  im- 
proving  since  the  time  of  the  ingenious  Baskerville ;  and  it  may 
with  truth  be  said,  that  the  British  press  at  this  moment  stands 
unrivalled  for  the  beauty  of  its  execution ;  but  thi8,  like  many 
other  improvements,  has  had  its  attendant  evils.  The  wages  paid 
for  fine  work  were  generally  double,  often  treble,  the  amount  of 
those  allowed  for  the  cmnmoo.  This  great  disparity  renderad  the 
pressmen 'careless  and  indifferent  in  their  execotion  of  eommon 
vmtk,  which,  a  few  years  since  was  rapidly  degenerating,  bnt  the 
emulation  and  judgment  latefy  called  into  actiont  together  with 
the  more  genera!  adoption  of  the  superior  machinery,  has  brought 
the  art  into  a  degree  of  creditable  repute  which  it  never  before 
possessed.  But  before  the  practical  directions  to  the  Pressmen 
are  entered  upon,  it  \vill  be  necessary  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  Machine  itself,  and  the  various  improvements  which  have 
lately  been  attempted  upon  it. 

A  press  being  constructed  on  principles  of  mechanism  which 
combine  much  simplicity  and  harmony,  when  kept  in  proper 
order  by  an  intelligent  pressman  acquainted  with  its  principles 
and  operation,  is  capable  of  producing  a  clear  and  peilect  im- 
pression ;  but,  unfortunately,  few  pressmen  can  be  found,  possess- 
ing mechanical  talent  or  ingenuity,  or  who  feel  sufficient  interest  or 
due  pride  in  the  execution  of  their  work.  Unless  they  are 
engaged  on  established  hii^h  wages,  their  aim,  generally,  is  to  get 
through  as  much  work  as  possible,  with  little  regard  to  neatness 
and  uniformity. 

A  perspective  representation  of  the  press,  as  used  up  to  the 
time  of  earl  Stanhope's  improvements,  has  been  given  at  p.  416  $  it 
win  now  be'  necessary  to  exhibit  the  various  parte  properly 
dissected  and  explained.  Ifr.  Moxon  is  the  first  audior  we  have 
who  gave  an  eiocuiute  description  of  the  press,  and  engravings  of 
its  parts.    His  description  was  copied   nearly  verbatim  by 

•  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  circumstance  that  one  author  of  a  Printer'i 
Gramiuar  never  meotious  uitlier  press  or  pressmea.   ike  Prefiice. 
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Luckombe,  autl  his  fii^jravings  were  ptrffct  fac-similes  of 
Moxou's.  Mr.  Stower  took  his  description  from  Luckombe,  but 
accompanied  it  with  newly-drawn  cuts,  which  cuts  are  given  in 
the  present  work;  and  aa  to  the  description,  it  required  but  very 
little  •mendment.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable^  that  the  name  of 
every  part  of  the  press — the  technical  terma  medr— and  operations 
daacribadf  remain  the  aaine  to  the  praaeat  day  aa  in  Mooon'a 
time.  I  do  not  know  of  even  a  new  part,  or  new  term  having 
been  introduced  tin  the  iron  press  of  brd  Stanhope  had  been 
invented*  when  the  coffin,  plank,  and  stone  were  dispensed  with» 
and  the  part  substituted  was  designated  as  •*  the  table" — the 
cheeks,  head,  feet,  and  rails,  also,  having  been  abandoned  for  an 
iron  frame-work,  capable  of  sustaining  all  the  action  of  the 
mechanism,  was  termed  '*  the  staple" — the  ribs  and  cramps 
became  **  the  sUdes" — the  bar  and  handle  resolved  themselves 
into   the  lever  and  coupling  bar/'*  &c. 

Vaiions  altemti0ns  and  improvements  in  the  construction  of  this 
press  have  taken  place  since  the  introduotioQ  of  the  art  of  printing 
into  this  country.  WilUam  Jensen  Bhiew,  about  the  year  1620« 
made  considend>le  improvements  in  it»  which  were  generally 
adopted  throughout  Holland  several  years  before  they  were  intro- 
duced among  us.  The  press  was,  at  one  time,  in  the  early  age  of 
typography,  rather  a  lash ioiuible  (and  could  there  be  one  more 
appropriate?)  ornament  to  the  frontispiece  of  a  book,  having  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  printers.  From  the  fac-similes  of  these 
engravings,  as  given  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  we  may  gather  some  idea  of 
the  rude  construction  of  this  machine  about  a  hundred  years 
before  BlaeWi^— See  Decam.  vol.  ii*  day  vi,  pp.  118—121. 

Hub  ingenious  artist  was  an  eminent  printer  at  Amsterdam^  and 
also  fomoua  for  hia  astronomical  and  geometrical  productions.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  waa  bred  up  to  j  oineiy,  in  which  eni|iloy- 
ment  he  served  an  apprentieeship.  Being  of  an  inquisitive  disposi- 
tion, he  rambled  to  Denmark,  about  the  time  the  famous  Tycho 
Brahe  established  his  astronomical  observatory,  by  whom  he  was 
entertained,  and  under  whose  instruction  he  was  employed  in 
making  mathematical  instruments,  which  curious  art  he  greatly 
improved;  and  it  was  generally  reported  that  all  or  most  of  the 
sidereal  observations  published  in  Tycho's  name,  were  made  by 
Blaew*  aa  well  as  the  instruments. 

Before  these  observations  were  published  to  the  world,  Tycho 
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to  gratify  Blaew*  gave  him  the  copies  of  them,  with  which  he  went 
to  Amiterdam,  and  theie  pnetiaed  the  makiiig  of  globes  acooid^ 
ing  to  those  obsemtioiis.  As  his  trade  increased,  he  found  it 
necessaiy  to  deal  in  geographical  maps  and  books,  and  became  so 
parttcnlarly  curious  in  his  plates,  that  many  of  the  best  globes 
and  maps  were  engraved  hy  himseff ;  and  by  hts  fifvquent  con- 
nexion with  the  printint^  of  books,  got  so  gooti  an  insi<:^ht  into 
the  practical  part  of  tlie  art,  that  he  set  up  a  printing-ofTice  ; 
he  here  soon  found  the  inconveniences  attending  the  structure 
of  the  old  presses,  which  induced  him  to  contrive  remedies, 
and  in  that  succeeded  so  much  to  his  expectation,  that  he 
caused  nine  of  them  to  be  made,  which  he  named  after  the  nine 
Muses. 

The  excellence  of  the  improvements  soon  became  known  to 
other  printing-offices,  which  induced  their  proprietors  to  follow 
Blaew's  example,  so  that  presses  of  his  construction  became,  in 
the  course  of  a  lew  years,  almost  general  throughout  the  Low 

Countries,  and  from  thence,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
ignorant,  were  introduced  into  England. 

Many  improvemrnts  were  made  snbsequently  on  Blaew's  press. 
The  engraving  before  referred  to  is  an  accurate  description  of  the 
common  press,  which  has  been  in  use  from  the  time  of  Moxon.  It 
consists  of  the  following  parts : 


Peet, 

Eye  of  the  Spindle, 

Iron  Ribs, 

Cheeks, 

Shank  of  theSpindle, 

Wooden   Ribs  on 

Cap, 

Toe  of  the  Spindle, 

which   the  Iron 

Winter, 

Flatten, 

Kibs  are  fastened. 

Head, 

Bar, 

Stay  of  the  Carriage, 

Till, 

Handle  of  the  Bar, 

Coffin, 

Hose, 

Hind-posts, 

Plank, 

Garter, 

Hind-rails, 

Gallows, 

Hooks, 

Wedges  of  the  TiU, 

Tympana, 

Spindle, 

Carriage, 

Frisket, 

Worm, 

Outer  Vnme  of  the 

Points  and  Point 

Nut, 

Carriage, 

Screws* 

These  are  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  press ;  but,  to 

convey  a  more  perfect  idea  of  its  construction,  perspective  and 
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geometrical  views  of  the  principal  parts  are  here  given  in  the 
Older  in  which  a  press  is  generally  put  up. 


jRgf.  l^Hk  Feet. 


(The  meanutmenti  win  be  tmderaood  to  be  feet  and  inckeiO 

The  feet  are  3 : 1  long,  A  to  and  0 : 6  aqnaie ;  the  diaCanoe 
aiuiider,  1:10.  0:3|  horn  each  end,  die  mortiae  hotea  are 

made  on  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  upper  aide  of  the  foot, 

for  receiving  the  tenons  of  the  cheeks  and  hind-posts.  Tlie 
mortise  holes  for  the  cheeks  are  0:8  long;  those  for  the  hind- 
posts,  0:2^,  and  1 : 7  asunder.  For  the  sake  of  ornament,  the 
ends  are  bevelled  off  according  to  the  taste  of  the  joinery  but  care 
ahoidd  be  taken  not  to  weaken  them  by  ao  doing. 
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Fig.  Q.-Ue  Cheeks. 


The  cheeks  are  6  :  1  long,  A  to  B  ;  0  :  8  j 
broad,  and  0  :  5  thick,  with  a  tenon  at  each 
end.  The  lower  tenon  C,  enters  the  fore 
part  of  the  foot,  and  is  cut  0  : 8  long,  and 
0  :  3^  deep,  B  C,  to  fit  the  mortises.  The 
tenon  L,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cheek,  is 
cut  across  the  breadth,  and  enters  the  cap 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  top. 

The  cheeks  and  the  feet  are  fastened 
together  with  two  wooden  pins,  distant  from 
each  other  about  0:3.  2:11  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cheek,  one  half  of  the  thick- 
ness, E  to  F,  of  1  :  1  long,  is  cut  away,  to 
admit  a  free  passage  for  running  in  and  out 
the  coffin.  In  the  middle  of  the  lower 
shoulder  of  this  cutting-away,  is  a  mortise 
of  0  :  7^  long,  and  0  : 3  wide,  a  b,  in  which 
is  fitted  a  tenon  made  at  each  end  of  the 
winter.  0  : 4  from  the  upper  part  of  this 
cutting  away,  another  is  made,  c  r/,  of  the 
same  depth,  0 :  2^  lo"?»  admit  a  block 
0  :  24  thick,  of  the  width  of  the  cheek,  on 
which  the  till  rests.  Above  this,  two  mortise 
holes  are  made,  d  e,0  long,  coi respond- 
ing with  the  tenons  at  the  end  of  the  till. 

0  : 3  above  the  till,  another  piece  is  cut 
away,  IK,  0  :  9^  long,  and  0  :  4  wide,  half 
through  the  breadth  of  the  cheek,  to  admit 
the  depth  of  the  head.    Just  above  this 
cutting-in,  is  made  a  square  mortise  in  the 
middle  of  the  cheek,  g  h,  0:2  wide  and  0  :  8  long,  for  the  tenons 
of  the  head  to  play  in.    These  proportions  being  observed,  D  E 
will  remain  I  :  10;  FG,  0:4;  G  II,  0:6,  H  I,  0:3;  K  L,  1  :2i. 

2  R 
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Fig.  3.— The  Hind  Posts  and  Rails. 


3 


The  height  or  length  of  the  posts,  from  A  to  B,  4  : 2 ;  their 
distance  asunder,  from  A  to  2  : 2 ;  length  of  the  rails,  from  C  to 
G,  1:6;  their  distance  asunder,  from  C  to  D,  1  :  3^. 

Six  rails  are  fitted  into  the  hind-posts,  two  of  them  behind,  and 
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two  on  each  side ;  one  of  the  hind-rails  to  be  placed  0 : 2  fix>m  the 
top,  the  other  level  with  the  upper  si  do  nf  the  winter.  These  two 
nib  are  tenoned  at  each  end,  and  made  so  long  that  the  poats- 
may  stand  even  with  the  cheeks.  These  tenons  are  let  into 
mortises  made  in  the  insides  of  the  bind-posts*  and  fixed  in  with 
wooden  pins. 

The  side-rails  are  tenoned  at  each  end,  and  let  into  the  mortises 

made  in  the  cheeks  and  hind-posts,  and  fastened  in  the  ^ame 
manner  by  the  hind-raiU. 


Fig.  4.->7%«  Cap. 


The  cap  is  3:0  long,  0:  II  wide,  and  0:4  thick.  Tkefiont 
and  two  sides  are  oniamented  with  a  neat  moulding;  the  fiont 

projecting  abont  an  0 :  1^,  and  tlu  slides  0  :  3^.  over  the  cheeks. 

About  0  :3  from  each  end,  two  mortise  holes  are  made,  to  admit 
the  tenons  of  the  cheeks  j  also  two  holes  through  which  the  head 
boIt.<t  pass. 

In  the  centre  of  the  lower  hind-rail,  a  strong  leather  strap  is 
either  nailed  or  fastened  with  a  screw,  the  other  end  being 
fastened  in  a  similar  manner,  to  the  coffin  (fig.  17),  this  is  called 

the  stay  girth.*  its  parpoee  beii^  to  stay  the  ooffin  firom  mnning 
too  fiv  out,  or  off  of  the  libs. 

On  the  top  side-ruls  and  hind-rail,  the  back-board  is  placed^ 
Ibr  defending  the  libs  firom  dirt,  and  also  afibrdiug  a  comrenieni 
shelf  for  the  pressmen. 

2  a  2 
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Fig.  6. —  Th€  Wmler, 


The  length  of  the  winter,  A  B,  exclusive  of  ihf  trnons,  is  1 : 1 1 ; 
the  width,  C  D,  0 :9i ;  the  depth,  A  C,  0 :9.  The  projection  of 
each  of  the  tenons,  B  is  0:2.  These  tenons  aie  made  the 
whole  depth  of  the  winter,  to  fit  and  fall  into  the  mortises  in  the 
cheeks. 


Fig.  6.— J%e  Hwd, 


A 


The  length  of  the  head,  A  B,  ezciusiYe  of  the  tenons,  is  the 
same  as  the  winter,  viz.  1 : 11 ;  the  widthj  AE,  0  :9,  and  the 
depth,  B  C,  0:  lOf  The  projection  of  the  tenons,  D  F,  0:2. 
The  firbnt  of  the  head  projects  \  in.  orer  the  range  of  the  fiont  of 
the  cheeks.  The  tenons,  like  the  wmter,  are  also  cut  from  the  top 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  head,  and  made  to  fit  easily  into  the  mortises 
in  the  cheeks. 

In  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  head,  a  hole  is  cut  about 
0 : 4  square  and  0:3^  deep,  to  admit  the  brass  nut  in  which  the 
screw  <^  the  spindle  works.  This  nut  is  secured  and  kept  in  its 
proper  place  by  means  of  inm  Mts,  about  f  in.  square  ^nd  0 : 91 
long,  which  go  quite  through  the  head,  having  at  their  ends  a 
hook  o,  turned  square,  to  clasp  upon  the  under  side  of  the  nut. 
At  the  top  of  tliese  bolts  there  are  screws  0,  that  project  about  an 
inch  above  the  head,  which,  by  the  help  of  nuts  and  washers 
draw  the  hook  of  tlie  bolts  close  against  the  uut,  and  thereby  keep 
it  in  a  fixed  and  perpendicular  position. 

Fig.  7.— TAe  Nut-boU. 


In  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  hea^,  a  snuJl  round  hole  is  bored, 
to  admit  oil  into  the  nut  and  spindle  when  neeiessary. 


Fig.  S.'^ng  HeaMlt^Sf' 


0 : 3  from  each  end  of  the  head,  two  bolts  pass  through  that  and 
the  cap,  of  1 : 8  in  length,  and  about  f  in.  square.  These  bolts 
have  a  square  head,  a,  which  stop  against,  and  are  let  in  level  with 
the  under  side  of  the  head.  They  have  coarse  screws  at  the  top, 
5,  which  are  furnished  with  nuts  and  washers.  Upon  these 
bolts  rests  the  weight  of  the  head,  and  .by  them  the  head  is 
screwed  up  or  let  down  as  occasion  requires. 
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Fig.  9.— The  Till,  or  Shelf. 


B  A 


The  till  is  made  of  mahogany,  or  beech,  1:11  long,  AB  ;  0:9 
wide,  BC  ;  and  0  :  2  thick.  It  is  in  two  parts,  and  has  two  dove- 
tail tenons  at  each  end,  about  0:1^  long,  0  : 1  broad,  and  0  :  1^ 
distant  from  each  other :  these  tenons  are  laid  in  the  mortises  in 
the  cheeks. 

In  the  middle  of  the  till,  a  square  hole  of  0  :  4f  is  made,  lined 
with  brass  plate  about  ^  in.  thick,  through  which  the  hose  passes. 
This  square  should  be  made  to  fit  the  hose  with  much  nicety. 


Fig.  10.— r^e  Hose,  Garter,  and  Hose  Hooks. 
A 


The  side,  A  B,  is  0  : 4}  ;  the  height,  B  C,  0  : 10. 

The  hose  is  composed  of  a  long,  square  box,  or  block  of  wood. 
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through  whicli  is  turned  a  hollow  cone,  fitting  the  conical  or 
tapering  part  of  the  fepindit'.  The  spindle  is  held  firmly  in  this 
cavity  of  the  hose,  by  the  ioliowing  arrangement :  to  the  inner 
face  of  the  piece  DB,  and  the  conretponding  pieces  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  hose,  are  fixed  curved  pieces,  iis  shewn  at  £,  in  the 
emaU  figure.  This  is  called  the  hal^moon  garter^  and  is  used  to 
hold  the  spindle  by  the  groove  E  [see  figure  of  spindle],  by 
tightening  the  screws  shewn'  in  the  figure  of  the  hose.  The  hose 
is  cased  with  brass,  or  thin  sheet  iron,  on  every  side,  from  the  piece 
DD,  downwards ;  and  the  hooks  shewn  at  C,  in  the  figure,  are 
fixed  to  the  lower  end  by  nuts  and  screws. 


Fig.  n.—The  Spindle. 


a 


Lengthof  the  woini,AB,.0:6}  BtoC, 
0:34;  Stance  across,  a  a,  0:3;  CD, 
0:11;  E  to  the  toe  F,  0:11. 

The  worm  of  the  spindle  should  be  mad^ 

with  such  declivity,  that  it  may  come  down 
at  an  assigned  progress  of  the  bar.  In  a 
whole  rf  voluiion  of  the  spindle  in  the  nut, 
the  toe  ought  to  come  down  0  :  2|  ;  but  it 
seldom,  at  work,  makes  more  than  one 
quarter  of  a  ie¥olution,  at  one  pull;  in  which 
sweep  -it  comes  down  but  i  of  an  inch. 

The  length  of  the  worm  is  0 :5,  and  its 
circumference,  0:7}.  The  whole  length 
of  the  spindle  is  1:0.  .  The  bottom  of  the 
spuidle  is  called  the  toe,  which  is  about  a 
\  in.  in  diameter,  made  of  well-tempered 
steel,  that  by  long  or  careless  use  the  point 
of  pressure  wear  not  on  one  side  but  remain 
in  the  axis  of  the  spindle. 
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Fig.  12. — Bar,  Handle,  and  Calch, 


AB,  0:4;  B  C,  1:6;  CD,  1:4;  E  (the  handle)  the  same 
length. 

The  bar  is  made  of  wrought  iron,  of  about  3 : 0  long,  and  its 
greatest  thickness,  in  circumference,  0  : 5,  except  the  shoulder. 
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The  BquaK  pin,  about  0:1^  thick,  and  0:3  long,  from  the 
•houlder,  enters  the  eye  of  the  Bpindle,  which  it  should  be  made 
to  fit  with  agrest  degree  of  mcety.  At  the  end  <^  this  pin  an  eye 
is  made,  through  whieh  an  iron  key  is  put  to  fasten  it  petfecfly 
tight  to  the  spindle. 

The  wooden  handle  is  1  : 8  long,  and,  in  the  thickest  part,  0:10 
in  circumference.  A  taper  hole  is  made  through  the  handle,  into 
which  the  snmll  part  of  the  bar  enters,  and  is  fastened  by  a  screw 
at  the  end  of  the  handle. 

About  0 :  4  irom  the  shoulder  it  is  bent,  agreeable  to  the  above 
sketch,  which  lies  ready  to  the  pressman's  hand,  that  he  may 
catch  at  it  to  draw  the  handle  of  the  bar  within  his  reach. 

Hie  catch  Ibr  the  bar  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  beech^  in  the 
foim  of  a  cfoes.  The  short  piece  AB,  is  0: 8^.  long,  and  0 :2 
wide,  bevelled  at  each  end,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  side  which  is 
screwed  against  the  cheek,  a  piece  is  cut  out,  about  0 : 2  long  and 
^  in.  deep,  to  admit  the  other  piece  C  D,  of  0  : 10  long,  tapered  off 
to  the  end  on  which  the  bar  rests.  This  cross  is  screwed  acrainst 
the  t  h(  t  k,  and  fixed  in  such  a  position,  as  to  retain  the  bar  on  its 
reboundmg  from  the  forme. 


Fig.  13.— Flatten. 


A 


The  platten  is  made  of  mahogany,  1  : 7  long,  AB ;  0  : 13  wide, 

AC,  and  0  :  4  thick,  C  D.  1  he  lace  of  the  platten  must  be  per- 
fectly level  and  smooth.    Near  the  foui  ooraers,  on  the  upper  side. 
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four  iron  hooks  are  placed,  with  their  shanks  wormed  and  screwed, 
and  leaning  towards  the  platten  plate. 

In  the  centre  of  the  platten  the  iron  platten-plate  is  let  in  \  in. 
deep.  This  plate  is  0  :  8  long,  0  : 4  broad,  and  \  in.  thick.  In 
the  middle  of  it  an  iron  frame,  0  : 2  square,  and  ^  in.  high,  is 
placed  to  receive  the  stud  of  the  circular  brass  platten-pan.  The 
stud  is  made  to  fit  nicely  into  the  iron  frame,  which  keeps  the  pan 
firm  and  steady,  and  may  be  taken  out  with  ease  if  required. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  a  small  steel  centre 
hole  in  which  the  toe  of  the  spindle  works. 


Fig.  14. — The  Carriage  and  Ribs, 
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The  carriage,  A  B,  is  a  frame  of  6 : 0  long,  and  2  :  2  broad,  A  C, 
on  which  the  ribs  are  placed.  The  two  end-rails  are  each  0 : 4 
thick,  and  the  nde-railsj  0 ;  2^  thick. 

Betiveen  tibe  tiro  nde-rails,  aie  framed  into  the  end-reib,  two 
wooden  ribs«  0 :  2|  bioed,  and  0^:  14  thick.  They  are  placed  at 
an  equal  distance  fiom  each  side-ndi,  and  .Ihe  same  distance 
between  each  odier.  Upon  these  the  steel  ribs  aie  ftstened. 
These  ribs  are  made  about  4 : 8  km^,  and  0 : 1  thick.  The 
uppermost  sides,  on  which  the  cramps  rest,  are  of  a  convex  form, 
the  others  perfectly  flat.  The  two  ends  are  flattened  to  about  a 
I  in.  thick,  and  holes  drilled  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  them  to 
the  end-rails.  In  the  middle  of  the  outer  end  of  each  rib,  a 
small  piece  of  iron,  about  a  \  in.  thick,  with  holes  drilled  in  it, 
projects,  which  is  also  nailed  to  the  wooden  ribs.  The  inner  side 
of  each  rib  is  polished*  to  admit  the  shoulder  of  the  two  6rst  and 
two  last  cramps.  This  is  a  late  improfement  on  the  common 
prsss.  It  prevents  the  shaking  of  the  coffiq»  and  the  slur  on  the 
work  which  consequently  feOowied. 

The  ribs  must  be  of  an  equal  height  and  ^ckness,  and  lie 
exactly  horizontal,  in  straight  lines  ;  for  the  smallest  irregularity 
in  this  respect  will  affect  the  cramps,  so  as  to  render  some  of 
them  useless. 
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Fig.  15. — The  Fore-stay. 


The  fore-stay  is  made  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  mortised  together 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  end  of  the  carriage,  to  which  it  is 
screwed  by  means  of  two-inch  screws,  of  about  0 : 6  long,  with 
nuts.    Height,  A  B,  2  :  6  j  width,  C  D,  1  :  8. 
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Fig.  \6.—Spit  and  Wheel. 


The  axis,  or  spit,  is  a  straight  bar  of  iron,  about  J  in.  square, 
and  is  about  0  :  3  longer  than  the  whole  breadth  of  the  carriage. 
The  further  end  of  it  is  filed  to  a  round  pin,  J  in.  long,  and  f  in. 
in  diameter;  the  near  end  is  filed  away  to  another  round  pin, 
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which  is  0  :  2^  long.  At  0  :  1  i  from  this  end  is  filed  a  square  pin, 
f  in.  long ;  and  within  ^  in.  of  the  end  is  another  round  pin,  with 
a  screw  and  nut  on  it. 

On  the  square  pin  is  fitted  a  winch,  on  which  is  placed  the 
rounce,  five  inches  long. 

The  round  ends  of  the  spit  are  hung  upon  two  iron  sockets, 
fastened  with  screws  on  .the  outside  of  the  two  outer  rails  of  the 
carriage. 

The  wheel,  or  girth  barrel,  is  made  of  beech,  of  such  a  length 
that  it  may  play  easily  between  the  ribs ;  and  of  such  diameter, 
that  in  one  revolution  a  length  of  girth  may  wind  about  equal  to 
half  the  length  contained  between  the  fore-end  iron  of  the  inner 
tympan,  and  the  inside  of  the  rail  of  the  inner  tympan.  Usual 
dimensions,  A  B,  1:0;  length  of  the  wheel,  or  barrel,  B  C,  1  :  2  ; 
diameter  of  the  same,  0  :  5  ;  C  D,  0  :  1 1 ;  length  of  the  handle,  0 : 5. 

Fig.  17, — The  Coffin f  Plank,  and  Cramps. 

Front  View. 
Off  Side. 


Near  Side. 
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Fig.  IS^Badt  View. 


The  plank  of  the  coffin,  A  C»  is  now  iiiYariably  made  of  maho- 
gany, 3 : 6  long,  2  : 0  wide,  and  0  :1^  thick,  on  which  is  fastened 
the  cramps  and  the  colliii.    The  coffin  is  a  square  frame,  AB  front 
'    view,  2:7k>ag»  2:0  wide,  and  0:3  deep;  in  this  the  stone  is 
bedded. 

Upon  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  coffin  an  iron  plate,  caUad  a 
conier-iron,  is  let  in  and  screwed  perfectly  level  with  the  wood 
nork,  with  ntom-eides  aboiit  0 : 6  k»g  each  side,  ^  in.  thick,  and 
0 :  2^  Inoad.  Upon  the  upper  outer  sides  of  each  of  rthese  platM 
•nodier  strong  iron  is  fastened  with  tmo  or  three  ttnfs  through 
each  side;  This  iron  is  i  in:  deep ;  the  onter  angles  only  are 
square,  but  the  inner  angles  are  obtuse,  being  Rloped  away  from 
the  inner  angle,  towards  the  farther  end  of  each  inner  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  securincc  the  chase  with  quoins. 

At  the  iuiider  eurl  ot  the  friuue  ot  tlie  coffin,  two  iron  joints  ;iro 
fastened,  by  means  of  an  iron  plate,  screw  and  nut,  to  receive  the 
tympana,  which  have  also  two  half-jointa  to  match.  These  keep 
the  tympans  perfectly  steady,  without  which  it  wookl  be  impossi- 
hie  to  keep  in  register. 

Hie  hack  view  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  cramps  are  fixed. 
The  dimensions  as  in  the  hst  %ure ;  the  distance  of  the  eramps, 
AB,0:5;  AC,  0:3  ;  D£,  1:3. 
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'  On  the  hind  part  of  the  pkak,  at  0 :3  distant  fipom  each  aide, 
are  hailed  the  sockets  to  receive  the  gallows,  on  which  the  tympana  ' 
rest.  The  width  of  the  gallows  is  2:0,  its  height  0:9.  Thi 
sockets  are  0:7  long,  0 :  2^*  wide,  and  0  :  2^  deep.  The  socket 
holes  are  cut  slanting,  on  which  the  gallows  reclines.  The  sockets 
are  screwed  or  nailed  down  on  the  plank,  and  may  be  easily  moved 
backward  or  forward,  to  raise  or  lower  the  tympan,  agreeable  to 
the  wish  of  the  piessman. 

In  the  space  on  the  plank,  between  tfie  sockets,  one  of  the  girths 
is  fastened  on  with  a  thnmb  sciew,  which  answers  the  purpose 
motk  better  than  nails,  as  they  injure,  and  frequently  split  the 
plank;  ' 

Tke  Press  Stone, 

Marble  stones  are  the  best ;  and  could  the  bedding  of  them  iu 
the  coffin  be  always  depended  upon,  th^  would  turn  out  to  be  the 
cheapest.   Purbeck,  being  much  cheaper  than  marble,  is  now' 
generally  used. 

Hie  stone  should  he  of  an  equal  tiiiokness,  about }  in.  less  than 
the  depth  of  the  inside  of  the  coffin,  as  the  bedding  will  raise  it 
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the  necessary  height  above  the  burface  of  the  coffin.  Its  lenp^ 
and  breadth  must  be  I  in.  less  than  the  lengrth  and  breadth  of  the 
inside  of  the  coffin,  to  admit  of  justihers  between  the  stone  and 
coffin,  which  are  put  to  keep  the  stone  steady  after  it  is  bedded. 
The  £^6  shoiild  be  pevftctly  smootli  and  level. 


Fig.  20.— Outer  Tampan, 


The  outer  tympan  is  a  square  frame,  both  sides  and  one  end  of 
which  are  made  of  beech,  and  the  other  vnd  of  iron.  It  is  2:0 
wide,  AB,  and  2  !  7  long,  AC.  The  lirc  adth  of  the  end,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  coffin  liy  an  iron  match-joint  pinned  on  to  another 
half  joint,  0:1^  wide,  and  0:1  deep;  the  two  sides  run  taper 
hoot  this  to  the  inm  end,  which  is  aT  n  nt  the  thickness  of  a  window 
easement,  and  ^  in.  wide.  Upon  the  outer  edge  of  this  iron,  about 
0 ;  1^  from  the  end  of  it,  are  mtde  two  iron  half  joints,  to  contain 

2  s 
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a  pin,  about  f  in.  in  circumference,  which,  entering  this  half  joint 
and  the  match-joint  in  the  frisket,  fastens  it  sectuely,  and  enables 
it  to  work  easily  on  the  tympan. 

In  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  tympan,  a  moftiie  is  made 
through,  ^  io.  wide,  and  0  : 6  long,  to  VBceive  the  square  shanks  of 
the  pdnt  acmwB,  and  to  allow  them  to  alide  easily  backwaid  and 
forward. 

Fig.  21,— The  Inner  Tampan. 


The  inner  tympan  la  alao  a  aqnaie  fiame^  1 : 10  wide,  CB,  and 
2 :  6|.long,  AB,  the  sidea  and  one  end  of  which  are  alao  made  of 
wood,  and  the  other  end  of  iron.  It  ia  made  ao  much  shorter  than 
the  onter  tympan,  that  tiie  outer  edge  of  the  iron  of  the  inner 
tympan  may  be  within  the  inner  edge  of  the  iron  of  the  outer 
tympan ;  and  it  is  made  so  much  narrower  than  the  inside  of  the 
outer  tympan,  that  a  convenient  space  may  be  allowed  to  paste  a 
vellum  between  the  inside  of  the  outer  tympan  and  this  outside  of 
the  inner  tympan. 

The  two  tympana  are  fastened  together  by  hooka  fixed  on  ifata 
outer  tympan,  and  eyea  on  the  inner. 
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Fig.  2l2^Fomii  md  Fomhmrem. 


Pointe  lie  made  gf  slieet  inm  of  difibent  fengtlu^  about  inw 
thicks  and  in  rinpe  u  shewn  in  the  above  cut.  The  spur  of  the 
point  is  riveted  at  the  small  end,  and  projects  abotit  |  in ;  the  top 

of  it  is  filed  away  to  a  fine  point.  The  large  end  of  the  point  fits 
into  the  square  shank  of  the  point  screws.  These  screws  are  made 
of  iron,  with  a  thin  head,  about  an  inch  square,  and  a  square 
shank  just  under  the  head,  an  inch  deep  and  half  an  inch  square. 
Under  this  shank  a  screw  is  made,  with  a  nut  and  washer,  which^ 
when  put  through  the  outer  tympan,  diawa  the  head  of  the  shank 
dote  down  to  the  tympany  and  by  that  means  aecuiea  the  point  in 
its  proper  place  on  the  outer  tympan. 


Fig.  23.— TiW  Fritket, 
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The  frisket  is  a  thin  iron  frame,  made  of  diflLrtiU  sizes,  with 
match-joints  at  one  end,  through  which  an  iron  pin  is  placed. 
About  the  middle  of  the  near  side  of  the  frisket  a  small  piece  of 
iron  projects,  called  a  thumb-piece.  The  usual  length  ig,  AB, 
2  :2ii  width,  AC,  1 : 9. 


Fig.  24.— rAe  Bail-Stocks  and  Ball-liacks, 


The  ball-stocka  are  made  of  diy,  weU-seasoned  elm,  and  turned 
hollow,  of  a  conical  fonn ;  their  greatest  diameter  0 :  5^,  and  their 
length  0 : 4.  The  handle  of  the  stock  is  made  of  beech,  0:4| 
long,  and  0 : 1  in  diameter. 

Tlie  racks  are  also  made  of  dm  and  beech,  the  sockets  of  which 
are  elm,  and  the  pins  beech.  The  sockets  of  the  first  rack,  which 
is  nailed  on  the  near  cheek,  2  :  9^  from  the  bottom,  is  0 : 9  wide, 
and  0  :  4^  long  ;  tliat  end  of  it  which  receives  the  pins  is  0:1^ 
thick,  the  opposite  end  only  \  in.  thick.  The  pins  are  0  : 9  long, 
and  distant  from  each  other  0  :3. 

Another  rack,  double  the  width,  and  containing  four  pins,  is 
alao  ia»tened  to  the  near  cheek,  0 :   from  the  top. 
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Fig.  25,— The  Ink  Block. 


The  ink  block  is  made  of  beech,  the  bottom  of  it  0  : 2,  and 
the  sides  f  in.  thick ;  its  length  1  : 1,  the  depth  0 : 4,  and  width 
0:9. 

This  block  is  fastened  to  the  near  upper  rail  and  hind  post ;  and 
the  lefl  hand  outer  corner  of  it  is  cut  away. 

A  few  years  since  a  great  improvement  was  effected  by  having 
the  ink-block  made  of  cast  iron,  for  the  following  reason :  it  had 
been  found  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  men  to  work 
the  fine  and  stiff  inks  in  cold  weather,  to  have  in  each  press-room 
what  was  denominated  a  moveable  ink-stand ;  this  was  a  small 
square  table,  with  an  iron  plate  for  the  top,  under  which  was  a 
shelf  to  contain  a  lamp  to  warm  the  ink,  and  render  it  free  to 
work ;  this  was,  of  course,  moved  to  the  side  of  each  press  as 
wanted,  but  often  proved  a  cumbrous  article  in  a  crowded  room, 
when  not  wanted.  The  iron  ink-block,  as  a  complete  substitute 
for  the  wooden  one  screwed  to  the  cheek  of  the  press,  with  a  little 
shelf  underneath  it,  answered  every  purpose  of  the  above-described 
apparatus  ;  with  this  additional  advantage,  it  kept  the  ink  cooler 
in  hot  weather. 
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Fig.  26.— Bn^  and  SUee. 


The  brayer  is  aim  made  of  beech^  and  turned  round  its  aidee, 
and  flat  on  the  bottom;  its  length,  mchwiing  the  handle,  b  about 
0 : 7,  and  the  bottom  part  aboat  0 :  2^  in  diameter. 

The  alioe  is  a  anudl  iron  shovel,  the  broadest  part  aboat  0: 4* 
and  aboat )  m.  thick.  Ita  length,  iixsfaidmg  the  handle,  is  aboat 
0:8. 

Bank  4md  Hone. 

The  bank  is  a  deal  table,  3 : 4  long,  1:10  wide.  and3:0hig|i. 
Aboat  0:6  from  the  bottom,  a  board  is  placed  within  0 : 2  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  bank,  and  fiwtened  to  the  isgs,  which 
serves  as  a  convenient  shelf  for  pressmen  to  lay  thdr  woiked-off 
heaps. 

The  horse  is  also  made  of  deal,  2 : 2  long,  and  1  : 8  wide, 

forming  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  0  :  6  of  the  highest 
end  of  it  rising  nearly  to  a  perpendicular.  This  horse  receives  the 
wet  paper,  and  is  placed  on  the  bank  near  to  the  tympana. 
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PRACTICAL  BISBCTIONB  TO  P&B88MBK«  APPUCABLB  TO  TBB 

PBB88B8  LAST  DB8CBIBBD. 

Cabbpvl,  mgemmiB,  and  sober  pfessmen  stand  high  in  the  esti* 
maftion of efery master-printer;  anditistobekanentedthatsofew 
endeaTOor  to  merit  that  eminence.  I  ahallnoiwlaydownafewdiiec^ 
tions,  which,  if  properly  attended  to,  win  enable  the  pressman  to 

do  credit  to  himself,  and  justice  to  his  employer,  and  preserve  that 
superiority  which  now  so  eminently  distiuguitihes  the  British  press. 

%  I.  Of  putting  up  a  Press. — ^This  is  properly  the  work  of  a 
printer's  joiner ;  but  a  printer  should  know  how  to  direct  even  a 
strange  joiner  to  set  up  and  fasten  a  press  ready  for  its  workine^. 

This  knowledge  every  pressman  should  be  anxious  to  obtain,  as 
he  will  then  be  able  to  detect  and  remedy  those  defects  which  the 
common  press  is  so  Kable  to  from  untoward  accidents ;  I  therefore 
recoeomend  particularly  to  his  attention  the  foregoing  description 
of  the  parts  of  the  common  press,  which  will  give  him  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  principles  and  opeiation. 

The  jiriner  having  set  together  the  ftame,  viz.  the  cheeks,  feet, 
cap,  head,  till,  winter,  hind-posts,  ribs,  carriage,  &c.  the  pressman 
directs  and  sees  him  perform  as  follows  : 

Before  the  head  is  put  into  its  place,  the  pressman  rubs  the 
whole  tenoned  ends  and  tenons  with  soap  or  grease,  and  also  the 
mortises  which  the  head  slides  in,  and  so  much  of  the  cheeks  as 
the  ends  of  the  head  work  against,  that  it  may  the  easier  work  up 
and  down. 

The  feet  must  be  placed  npm  an  horizontal  level  floor,  and  the 
diceks  perpendicalariy  npri|^t;,  the  stays  or  braces  must  be 
placed  so  ^at  the  press  may  be  kept  in  the  most  steady  and 
stable  position,  in  cider  to  |^ve  a  check  to  the  force  of  the 
hardest  pull  and  most  violent  blow  the  bar  may  give  by  rebound- 
ing c^ainst  the  further  cheek,  if  by  chance  it  slip  out  of  the 
pressman's  hand.  This  consideration  niiiy  direct  hini  to  place  one 
brace  against  the  end  of  the  cap  that  hangs  over  the  near  cheek, 
and  in  a  rancje  parallel  with  the  fore  and  hind  side  of  the  cap :  for 
the  more  a  brace  stands  aslope  to  the  two  parallel  sides,  the  less  it 
resists  a  force  offered  to  the  end  of  them,  viz.  the  near  end  of  the 
cap,  which  is  one  main  stay  to  the  whole  press.    If  he  places 
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another  brace  against  the  hinder  comer  of  the  further  end  of  the 
cap»  it  will  resist  the  spring  of  the  bar,  when  it  may  slip  oat  of  the 
piessman's  hand ;  and  placing  two  other  braces,  one  against  tiie 

near  corner  of  the  hind  side  of  the  cap,  and  the  other  against  the 
further  comer  of  the  fore  side  of  the  cap,  the  press  will  be  suffi- 
ciently braced  up,  if  the  room  will  afford  convenience  to  place  the 
further  end  of  the  braces  as^'ainst  it. 

By  convenience  is  meant  a  firm,  solidity  to  place  the  end  of  the 
braces  against^  be  it  either  a  stone  wall,  brick  wall,  or  some  prin- 
cipal post,  or  a  girder,  &c  that  will  not  start  or  tremble  at  the 
force  of  a  puU.  The  braces  ought  to  be  atnuightt  and  of  snbeteiiGe 
■trang  enoof^  proportionahle  to  their  length;  and«  if  poeaible,  to 
be  fixed  in  each  a  position  that  they  nay  stand  in  the  seme 
straight  line  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  cap,  vis.  that  the 
further  end  of  the  brace  neither  fidl  lower  nor  rise  higher  than  the 
upper  side  of  the  cap.  Neither  ought  the  brace,  though  thus 
placed,  to  stand  aslope  or  askew,  that  is,  make  unequal  angles 
with  the  side  of  the  cap  it  is  fastened  to,  but  stand  square,  and 
make  right  angles  with  the  res[)ective  sides  of  the  cap ;  because 
in  those  positions  the  braces  be&t  resist  the  force  of  continued 
pulls. 

But  though  this  be  the  stroagest»  firmest,  and  most  concise 
method  for  bracing  up  a  press,  yet  the  room  the  press  is  to  stand 
in  will  not  always  admit  of  conveniences  to  place  the  braces  thus; 
the  pressman  should,  however,  avail  himself  of  these  rules  as  fiur  as 
he  may  be  able. 

The  press  being  thus  fastened,  the  carriage  is  laid  on ;  and  tf  fBtue 
joiner  perfonn  his  part  well  in  making  the  wood  work,  it  will  first 
lie  exactly  horizontal ;  if  not,  it  must  be  altered  where  it  is  amiss, 
before  the  pressman  lay  the  stone,  and  the  stay  of  the  carriage  be 
fitted  under  the  end  of  the  ribs. 

§  2.  Laymg  or  bedding  the  Stone. — ^The  carriage  being  laid  on 
the  winter  exactly  flat  and  horizontal,  and  the  coffin  placed  on  the 
ribs,  the  pressman  then  lays  the  stone.  Some  bed  the  stone  with 
bran,  others  with  plaster  of  Paris ;  but,  firom  long  experience,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  brown  paper  answers  the  purpose 
much  better;  and  audi  a  quantity  of  it  shouM  be  laid  in  the 
coffin  as  win  raise  the  stone  a  double  pica  sbove  the  surfiwe  of  the  - 
coffin,  which  will  be  reduced  by  the  first  pull  to  a  pica,  and  in  a . 
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short  time  will  leave  llie  projection  about  a  brevier,  which  it  ought 
always  to  preserve. 

When  a  stone  is  laid  on  brown  paper,  bran,  or  plaster  of  Pans, 
the  pressmen  sling  the  stone  in  two  strong  cords  ;  then  bring  it  as 
nearly  as  they  can  into  an  homontal  position,  and  with  great  care 
and  caution  let  it  down  in  auch  a  manner  into  the  oofiin  as  that 
the  whole  bottom  of  the  stone  touch  the  bedding  at  once ;  lest  by 
an  uneven  toweling  of  the  ttooe  the  bedding  be  diatoibed.  Having 
hud  the  atone  down,  Ihey  drop  a  aniall  quantity  of  water  about  the 
middto  of  the  ftoe  of  it,  to  tiy  whether  it  lie  truly  horiiootal,  which 
they  aaeertain  by  the  atanding  of  the  water;  if  ithaveaninelinft- 
tion  to  one  side  more  than  another,  the  decli?ity  is  on  that  aide, 
and  the  stone  must  be  re-laid. 

§  3.  Setting  the  Rounce. — This,  when  prop«"ly  done,  saves 
labour  and  facilitates  the  work.  The  girths  should  be  nailed  on 
the  barrel  of  the  rounce  ;  when  the  press  is  run  out,  the  near  girth 
will  be  half  a  turn  round  the  barrel ;  the  off  girth  will  be  about 
three  turns  round  it.  Every  pieaa  should  have  screws  for  the 
purpose  of  fitttening  the  girths*  one  fixed  on  the  coffin-plank 
behind,  and  another  at  the  head  of  the  ooflbi;  dieae  are  screwed 
and  unscrewed  with  ease,  which  enables  the  pressman  to  fix  the 
rounce  in  its  proper  position  with  very  litde  trouble.  Nailing  the 
girths  on  the  plank  and  coffin  ii^urea  both,  and  they  frequently 
giye  way,  occasioning  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time.  The  rounce 
should  be  set  in  such  a  position,  that  the  fore-end  of  the  tympan 
will  just  lie  down  and  rise  free,  without  touching  the  fore-edge  of 
the  platten. 

§  4.  Hanging  the  Platten. — heayy  forme  is  laid  on  the  press, 
with  two  broad-ck>th  blankets  and  two  sheets  of  paper  on  it;  or, 
which  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  a  quire  of  demy  paper  :  it  is 
then  run  in,  and  the  platten  placed  on  the  head  of  the  coffin, 
hanging  down,  in  Older  to  let  the  point  of  the  apindle  dear  the  top 
of  the  pan*  to  aUow  it  to  fidl  into  the  plug  deatined  to  reoeife  it. 
The  platten  should  lay  on  the  fimne,  in  the  centre  of  the  press, 
parallel  with  the  fiMmddea  of  the  cheeks,  which  should  be  adjusted 
with  a  great  degree  of  nicety.  The  pressman  then  pulls  the 
spindle  hard  down  upon  the  platten,  and  sets  the  edges  of  a  paper- 
board  between  the  bar  and  the  further  cheek  of  the  press,  to  keep 
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the  bar  ftm  ttartmg  huik,  or  ■eemt  it  by  faitenbig  it  well  miHk 
a  rope  to  the  near  cheek. 

Having  provided  cord,  he  makes  a  noose  at  one  end,  and  puts  it 
over  one  of  the  hooks  of  the  platten,  lashing  the  cord  also  upon  the 
hose-hook,  immediately  opposite,  and  again  upon  the  platten-hook 
with  as  much  force  as  possible,  and  so  on  till  there  remain  about 
two  feet  of  the  cord ;  then  be  begins  to  wind  round  these  lashingSt 
to  draw  them  close  together,  and  fattens  them  with  two  or  three 
hard  knots.  In  the  same  manner^  and  at  the  aanie  time,  another 
peiaon  ahonld  tie  up  the  oppoaile  diagonal  oofner  of  the  phttem 
lunngeqaal  atvength  in  older  to  ptevent  any  comer  fiom  iiaing  vp 
crhan^down. 

1 5.  Jmifying  ihe  ifemi-^iiatifymg  or  acaleboaiding  the  head 
ie,  to  put  into  the  mortiiee  in  the  chedu  between  the  upper  aides 
of  the  tenons  of  the  head,  and  the  upper  sides  of  the  mortises 
in  the  cheeks,  an  equal  quantity  as  to  thickness  of  scalebourds, 
that  when  the  pressman  pulls,  the  tenons  of  the  head  shall  have 
an  equal  horizontal  level  cheek. 

In  justifying  the  head,  the  pull  is  to  be  made  long  or  short, 
which  is  done  by  putting  in  or  taking  out  the  scaleboard*  A 
henvy  ibrme  will  require  the  whole  strength  of  the  pressman  in 
Older  to  biing  off  a  clear  and  perfect  impiBBBKUi.  The  height  of 
the  bar  ia  generally  made  to  lie  at  the  conunand  of  a  foaionably 
tall  or  short  man. 

A  long  or  a  Boakiag  poll  ia  when  the  tone  Ma  the  ftcce  ol  the 
8|nnd]e  by  degrees,  till  tiie  bar  comes  almost  to  the  near  cheek  of 
the  press ;  and  this  is  also  called  a  soft  pull,  because  it  comes 
down  in  a  soft,  soaking,  and  easy  manner ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  short  pull  is  called  a  hard  pull,  because  it  is  suddenly  per- 
formed. 

The  pull  should  be  gradual  and  elaatic,  which  is  accompbshed 
1^  always  bringing  tto  bar  of  a  new  preaay  for  the  fint  three 
montha»  down  to  the  near  cheek;  and  no  prase  can  be  eoBaideied 
as  piopedy  woaksd  down,  inlaaa  tina  plan  be  IbUowed.  Jhnag 
the  time  the  pnae  ia  woildng  down,  the  head  and  winter  will 
raqniia  an  additional  acaleboard  now  and  then,  wfaidh  addition  will- 
be  regulated  by  obaennng  whetfier  the  pull  piodaoea  an  adei|nato 
impression.   The  head  should  neter  be  screwed  up  tighter  than* 
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«an  be  aooompliBhed  with  the  finger  and  thunb,  in  Older  to  pie- 

■erw  m  the  eeelehoeid  %  proper  flMrtifiity- 

When  the  pveeamMi  jnetttes  the  head^  he  muereirB  the  irali  of 
the  head"Ociewit  or  kng  bolte,  thit  the  weight  of  the  heed  may 
draw  it  down,  to  make  room  for  the  jnstifiefe  of  the  mortiaee  in 
the  ohedu ;  end  when  he  hea  pnt  in  aa  muxy  aa  he  tlunka  neoea- 
sary,  he  screws  up  the  head  again.  He  then  lays  down  the 
tympan  on  the  forme,  and  runs  in  the  carriage  under  the  platten, 
and  pulls  upon  it,  while  his  companion  screws  up  the  head,  as 
before  observed,  with  his  finger  and  thumb. 

The  ribs,  the  tympan-joints,  the  firisket-joints,  the  garters,  both 
ends  of  the  rounce-apindle,  the  nut  and  spindlep  and  the  toe  of  the 
q^ndle,  are  all  to  be  well  oiled,  that  they  may  perform  their 
aereral  officea  the  eaaier  end  lighter,  both  over  and  under  hand. 

I  6.  Omemg  iki  .Tjfmpamj^'Sh»  tympeaa-^un  eoveied  with 
▼eUnm,  foncia*  or  pareknent  The  ikhu  ihodd  he  of  en  eqnal 
thiokneia,and  abont  0 :  2^  wider.andO  :3hmgar4an1he  tympane. 

Tjrmpans  have  been  sometimes  oorered  with  muslin,  which,  on 
account  of  its  evenness,  would  answer  the  purpose ;  but  it  is  so 
apt  to  stretch  that  the  tympans  become  slack  in  a  short  time,  and 
bag  (as  it  is  termed),  which  occasions  a  slur  on  the  work. 

Hairing  provided  some  stiff  paste,  the  pressman  lays  so  much  of 
it  on  the  edges  of  the  skin  as  will  cover  the  tjrmpan,  which  is  also 
well  pasted.  He  then  hiys  the  skin  on  the  tympan,  and  draws  it, 
legnlaily,  aa  tij^t  aa  poeaible,  on  all  ndea.  That  part  of  the  akin 
thai  comsa  on  the  groorea  of  the  tympan  which  nodie  the  points 
eenwa,  ia  eat  and  wrapt  roond  the  iniide  edge  ef  the  groofe^ 
which  admit  a  firee  passage  for  the  scmws.  Aftw  baring  taatened 
die  akm  on  the  eides  of  the  tympan,  he  drawa  it  towarda  the  jointa 
which  reoeire  the  frisket,  and  with  a  knife  cuts  across  these  joints 
to  let  them  through  the  skin ;  he  then  puts  the  frisket  pins  through 
the  same,  and  makes  that  end  of  the  tympan  fast.  He  next  pro- 
ceeds to  the  lower  joints,  and  bringB  the  skin  as  tight  as  he  can 
round  that  part  of  the  tympan.  The  point-screws  and  duck'a-biU 
are  then  pnt  on,  which  prevent  the  skin  from  atartiag. 

The  inner  tympen  ia  cofered  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  eider 
to  prevent  ita  warpmg,  a  aticfc  or  a  pieoe  of  IhnitiiK  ia  plaioed  in 
the  centre  of  it,  till  it  be  pecfoetly  4ry. 
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The  tkuM  ue  put  on  eitlMr  net  or  diy ;  if  dry,  they  should  be 
afterwards  well  wetted,  which  makes  them  give  for  the  moment ; 
they  are  then  drawn  as  tight  as  possible.  As  they  dry,  they 
contract,  and  are  by  this  means  rendered  much  tighter  than  they 
would  be  if  put  on  wet. 

§  7.  The  Blanketsj-'^rhe  next  matter  of  importance  towards 
obtaining  good  press-work  is,  the  substance  which  is  fixed  in  the 
t^pans  to  intervene  between  the  type  and  the  platten,  in  order, 
when  the  power  is  applied,  to  osnse  an  impression  into  the  sab- 
stanoe  of  the  paper.  Whatever  is  uaed  Ibr  this  purpose  it  ie  now 
become  tfecJinieally  cowect  to  denominate  The  Blankets*  For  this 
purpose  there  has  been  generally  need  a  kind  of  bhudDet,  mannfco 
tined  for  the  purpose*  of  a  move  even  fibre  than  ordinary  blanketing, 
firee  from  knots,  and  hsTing  a  very  fine  surface,  or  pile :  and  to 
rary  the  impression  as  ditferenL  kinds  of  work  might  require,  very 
thin,  or  Welsh  flannel,  kerseymeres,  or  fine  broad-cloth  were  used; 
These  are  varied  by  the  judgment  of  the  master  or  pressman, 
according  to  the  type,  paper,  ink,  &c.  with  which  he  works  :  thus 
for  very  close  or  heavy  formra,  small  type,  he  must  select  the  softest 
woollen  blanket ;  for  larger  type  and  lighter  work  he  must  sdect 
the  finer  flannel,  or  doth  blanket,  and  fbr  yet  larger  tyipe  and  more 
open  work,  he  must  oonlinne  the  change  to  a  sinj^  kerseymere. 
Ageint  e  discretioii  win  be  required,  according  to  the  state  or  wear 
of  the  type— the  newer  the  letter  and  sharper  the  oeriphs,  the 
finer  may  be  the  woik,  the  stronger  the  ink,  and  the  harder  the 
impression ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  make  type  iHnch 
has  been  worn  appear  well  up  to  paper,  additional  softness  must  be 
given.    The  kind  of  press,  also,  at  which  the  work  is  to  be  done 
requires  to  be  treated  with  a  due  degree  of  discrimination.  A 
joiner's  press,  with  wood  platten,  usually  requires  a  soft  or  soakins^ 
pull,  and  the  blankets  must  be  increased  accordingly :  a  Stanhope, 
or  other  iron  press,  will  work  best  with  as  little  in  the  tympans  as 
possible.   In  ftct,  nothing  bat  obeerfation,  experience,  and  good 
mechanical  <^iy»wM»q  aenae  can  gnide  the  judgment  of  the  ipmei^ 
man  in  thia  moat  material  point  of  moUNgfiM^  Bythefariooa 
diangea  and  comfainatiiNia  of  hia  Uankefes,  adding  a  eoft  to  a  hard, 
or  a  hard  to  a  aoft  one ;  revereing  them:in  reg^  to  the  one  or  the 
other  fidling  next  the  type  ^  adding  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  glased 
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paper,  between,  or  under,  or  over,  he  must,  with  necessary  judg- 
ment and  patience,  regulate  his  pull  according  to  the  yahous. 
oolnbiiiationB  of  circumgtancea  which  may  attend  his  work. 

The  introduction  of  a  power-wove  cbth,  or  blanketiDg,  of  pecu- 
liariy  fine,  close,  and  even  texture,  wove  by  the  power  of  machinery, 
by  WiUiam  Whitehead,  and  Co.,  of  Oakview  MUls,  Saddleworth, 
Dfltr  Manctefter,  has  fiuniahed  a  matnial  of  gveal  advantage  to 
piei0-wock«  both  btter-pieaB  and  copper-plate. 

The  textme  of  thia  ftbric  ia  of  the  moat  even  natnse  thatpeihap» 
can  possibly  be  acquiied ;  the  great  power  of  the  maohmery  lajring 
the  warp  and  weft  in  a  far  superior  manner  to  any  thing  within  the 
power  of  the  human  hand  alone.  The  weft  is  formed  of  pickings  of 
the  wool  best  adapted  to  give  a  peculiarly  soft  yet  elastic  pressure, 
so  as  to  bring  off  the  most  equal  impression  from  the  face  of  the 
type,  or  hnea  oC  the  engraving.  To  suit  every  possible  purpose  it  i». 
made  of  variooa  degrees  of  fineness.  I  think  about  four  varietiea  a 
neeeaaaiy  aaaortment*  llieaelniimberiBprog^etiioii;  thua  . 

ft 

No.  1,  the  fineai  that  can  be  requued^  cut  to  amt  a 

demy  and  royal  tone,  weigha  about         .  3  os. 

2  e* 

3  6 

4*      *      ■  •      •      •      •  ..7 

Tills  arrangement  serves  with  sufficient  precision  for  every  de- 
scription of  press-work;  and,  although  costing  something  more 
than  the  common  blanketing  and  ia  yet  much  within  the 

price  of  broad-cloth  and  keriseymeie.  The  width  ia  twenty-seven 
inohea,  and  pace  6i.  6d*  to  9§.  yn  yard.  It  ia  now  aupphed  by 
theagea^ofHeaan.  Smiths  and  So%  237,  Southwell  What 
I  have  deaignated  as  my  Ho.  is  their  No.  8;  U  is  their  6f  3  is 
their  3,  and  4  is  iMr  4. 

§  8.  Makmg  reoify  a  Forme.^ — A  careful  pressmaa  will  take 
care,  before  he  lays  a  forme  on  the  press,  to  wipe  the  press-stone 
perfectly  clean ;  for  if  any  (however  small)  hard  particle  be  on  it, 
the  letter  that  lies  on  that  matter  will,  with  pulling,  quickly  rise, 

*  Afnch  of  this  Medon  sqaitty  applies  to  any  Idnd  or  coutnciioB  of  pnw 
--Ifliurtkavetotheiaadsr  Aediferinhiallonof  whstaidaiifdyfdatM  to 
either 'one  pteit  or  lheodi«.  " 
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and  not  only  nnke  a  stronger  impression  than  the  rest  of  the 
forme,  but  iu  all  probability  cause  a  dent  in  the  platten,  and  bear 
off  the  adjacent  U  tters.  He  will  also  carefully  examine  \* hether 
the  back-side  of  the  forme  be  clean,  before  he  attend  to  the  register, 
or  otherwise  make  ready  hia  fonae.  The  fonne  ahould  be  laid 
under  the  centre  of  the  plaUen* 

He  next  lays  the  tympans  down  upon  the  forme,  and  places  the 
Uanketi;  then  pnttingia  theinaar  ^fttpan,  heftftenBitwitktiM 
hooks  and  bsttoii  ftt  tint  pwpoM,  wilieh  omo  to  kaep  it  fiom 
springing  upwaids.  He  allenfuda  ftldt  a  ahcetof  the  paper  he 
ia  about  to  woAp  in  q«arlo^  mmI  lays  the  abort  onaaa  over  tbe 
middle  of  the  of  the  short  cross,  if  it  lie  in  the  middle  of 

tlie  forme  ;  for  in  twelves  it  does  not,  and  tJien  he  folds  the  paper 
accordingly,  the  long  crease  of  it  upon  the  middle  of  tlie  long 
cross.  Having  wetted  hia  tympan,  which  is  done  in  different 
degrees  for  close,  heavy  works,  but  little  or  none  for  very  light, 
open  works«  he  turns  it  down  upon  the  paper,  and  nuoing  in  the 
caniage,  pulls  that  sheet,  which,  with  the  wet  tympan  and  the 
ibrce  of  the  ^oU  canaea  it  to  atick;  and  toning  up  Ibe  fympon 
again»  be  wraminBa  if  the  abeel  be  laid  cvtn  9  if  it  baa  not  been 
laid  even  on  tbe  fonne,  it  ia  better  to  ve-Iay  it,  and  poll  it  again; 
for  it  ia  of  oonaideiable  importanea  tint-  it  aboold  be  put  en  per^ 
foody  even.  Una  abeat  ia  ealled  flie  tympan-aheet,  and  is  placed 
there  aa  a  standing  mark  to  lay  all  the  other  abeeta  exactly  even 
upon,  while  he  works  the  \\  hitc-puiper. 

Having  laid  on  the  tympan-sheet,  he  chooses  his  points  ;  for 
large  paper,  short-shanked  points,  and  for  small  paper,  long- 
slmnked  points,  and  others  in  proportion  to  the  intermediate  sizes 
of  piper ;  for  his  points  ooght  to  be  so  placed  that  they  may  prick 
the  point-holes  within  ^  gfwpof  tbe  boUow  between  his  right- 
hand  thmnb  and  foi»4ng^$  ^al^  when  ho  wodu  tba  reitentioa, 
he  may  iho  better  manage  and  ponit  Ae  aheei  whtti  h^iag  it  o* 
Ibe  tympam. 

liar  will  ha  phoo  hia  pointa  too  near  Ibo  edge  of  ^  paper ; 
beoanaef  in  working  the  reiteration,  he  would  be  forced  to  carry 

bia  furthermost  point-hole  the  fiirther  from  him,  which  in  a  long 
number  is  a  loss  of  time  :  the  less  distance,  also,  there  is  between 
(lie  off  and  near  point-hole,  the  more  time  is  saved;  because  he 
must  draw  hia  body  so  much  the  farther  baoky  to  plaoe  that  hokt 
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on  its  point ;  he,  therefore,  places  the  near  point  further  into  the 
paper  tban  the  off-point,  if  it  be  folio,  quarto,  or  octavo;  but  to 
tipelm>  equally  distant  firom  both  edges  of  the  paper. 

B7  pbMsing  Uie  points  nnegpally  firom  tho  adgM  of  the  paper, 
in  tbUos,  qnarlM,  and  oelMro%  as  afowwaid,  he  abo  aecmas 
Unadf  Ilia  Biore  fioin  danger  of  a  tamed  bai^  whe^ 
the  ratnatkm;  became,  without  very  mnch  altering  the  qaoins, 
ha  will  not  he  able  to  make  register,  and  the  accident  will  be  at 
onoe  detected ;  and  pressmen,  especially  if  they  work  upon  the 
saine  sort  of  work,  seldom  or  never  remove  the  quoins  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  carriage,  nor  on  the  right-hand  end  of  the  carriage, 
but  let  them  lie  as  gauges  for  the  next  forme;  for  by  thrusting  the 
chase  close  againat  these  quoins,  the  regialer  is  almost,  if  not 
fvitai  made ;  the  compositor  having  been  supposed  to  have  choaeo 
chases  esaedy  of  an  equal  ase,  and  made  eqnal  whitea  between 
tfaecffossMj  gtc>}  this  hi  one  great  adfaatage  of  castmi  chases* 
from  tile  ssme  patttnii 

Hseving  chosen  his  points,  he  phoes  them  so  that  they  nay  both  . 
stand  in  a  straight  line,  panBel  with  the  fop  and  bottom  sides  of 
the  tympan.  He  then  lays  the  tympan  down  upon  the  forme, 
holding  the  frisket-end  of  it  in  his  left  hand,  about  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  face  of  the  letter,  and  sinks  his  body 
downwards  till  he  can  see  between  the  forme  and  tjnnnpan ;  and 
with  the  ball  of  the  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand  presses  gently 
upon  the  tympan  over  the  pnint  rnihi  of  each  pomt  sufioesttvely,  to 
see  if  the  points  fall  in  or  near  the  middle  of  the  grooves  in  the 
short  amw*  If  theyfiJlaiaetly  inthe  middle  of  those  gmw, 
the  fimne  lies  exactly  hetwaen  the  sMddle  of  hodi  Ihe  ends$  if 
they  fall  not  eiaeily  in  the  middle,  he  moves  tiie  fonae  between 
the  ends  of  the  eaniafs  tin  they  do^  and  then  quoins  upbolliands 
of  the  chase. 

Under  this  phrase,  of  making  ready  the  forme,  are  comprehended 
many  other  operatioiis  :  for,  1,  The  frisket  must  be  covered  with 
brown  or  stiff  paper,  by  means  of  paste,  and  cut ;  to  perform  which 
the  pressman  fits  the  match-joints  of  the  frisket  into  the  match- 
joints  of  the  tympan,  and  pins  them  in  with  the  frisket-pins,  or 
screws  them  up,  if  working  on  centses;  and  having  beaten  the 
ibime»  tnms  down  the  frisket  and  .i^naipan  on  the  foimQ»  and  palla 
cn  the  covered  fnsket  Then  he  nms  out  the  cairiage,  takes  np 
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ilie  tympui  and  frisket  together  off  the  ioime^  and  lays  then'  oq 
the  gallows ;  then  draws  the  frisket-pins,  or  pivots,  out  agauiy  ind 
takes  off  the  fiiaket»  and  laying  it  flat  on  his  bank,  with  the  point 
of  a  ahaip  kmfe  cata  through  the  finaket  ahodtatt  the  aadeaof  each 
page,  alknring  to  each  he  thiia  c«t»  out  of  the  fiuket  abovt  a 
nonpaieO  margin  on  all  the  iidea  of  tiie  cut  pagea ;  thca  he  pint 
or  Miewa  his  fiiaket  again  on  the  tympan,  aa  bdbie. 

2.  He  then  sees  that  the  forme  be  properly  locked  up. 

3.  That  iio  letters  or  spaces  lie  in  the  white  lines  of  the  forme  ; 
which  may  happen  if  the  compositor  have  made  any  corrections 
since  the  forme  was  laid  on  the  press. 

4.  If  any  wood-cuts  be  in  the  forme,  that  they  be  exactly  letter 
high  i  if  not,  for  it  seldom  happens  that  they  are,  he  muat  make 
them  so.  If  they  are  too  km,  he  imderlays  them ;  but  eiamiiiBa 
first  how  much  they  are  too  km,  by  laying  one  or  move  cards  or 
scaleboards  upon  the  ftee  of  the  woodcut,  and;  by  means  of  a 
straight  edge,  or  fbeUng  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  if  the 

.  intended  nnderiay  be  exactly  even  with  the  free  of  the  letter.  If 
it  be  not,  he  tries  thicker  or  thinner  nndsriays  tiU  he  has  made  it 
on  a  level. 

Having  evened  his  underlay,  he  unlocks  the  quarter  it  is  in, 
takes  the  wood-cut  out  of  the  forme,  and  fitting  a  scaleboard,  or 
card,  or  what  he  judges  requisite,  to  the  bottom  of  it,  places  it 
thus  raised  in  the  forme.  Not  trusting  to  his  judgment  altogether 
for  the  thickness  of  the  nnderiay,  he  locks  up  the  ibme  again, 
polls  a  waste  sheet  upon  it  to  sink  it  aa  low  aa  it  will  go^  and  then 
observes  if  it  be  a  proper  height;  tiivs  adding  or  takmg  away  till 
it  prodnoes  a  dear  and  perfect  impiesskm.  If  the  wood-cnt  be 
too  high,  it  mnst  be  planed  lower  at  the  bottom ;  or  he  may  intro- 
doce  a  few  idieeCs  of  paper  in  the  tympans,  and  cut  away  the  part 
that  bears  on  the  wood-cut,  until  he  gets  it  even. 

6.  If  a  white  page  or  pages  happen  in  a  forme,  and  he  use  a  new- 
made  frisket,  he  does  not  cut  out  that  page ;  but  if  he  work  with 
an  old  frisket,  aiid  that  page  is  already  cut  out,  he  pastes  on  a 
piece  of  paper  to  cover  the  white  page  in  the  fonne,  that  it  may 
not  black.  Those  pages  adjacent  to  a  white  page  will  come  off 
harder  than  any  other  in  thelbrme;  to  prevent  whidi,  thepiesa- 
man  fits  a  bearer  on  the  ftiskel^  Bearers  are  genenfiy  made  of 
great-primer  or  donble-piGa  leglets,  whwh,  when  kid  on  tiiefi»me« 
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will  be  about  a  thin  lead  higher  than  the  letter.  Tliey  are  cut 
about  an  inch  lon^,  and  then  pasted,  and  laid  on  the  fumituieof 
the  foime  with  the  pasted  side  upwards ;  the  irisket  and  tympan 
are  then  laid  down  upon  the  forme,  and  an  impfessum  made,  which 
will  cause  ihe  beaief  to  stick  on  the  fnsket.  Cork  bearers  are 
firequently  used,  which,  from  their  dasticity,  in  many  cases  are 
my  useful,  or  paper  bearers,  by  rolling  up  and  pasting  pieces-  of 
wrapper. 

6.  He  examines  whether  tin*  frisket  bites;  that  is,  whether  it 
keep  off  tlie  impression  from  any  jjart  of  the  paj^es  ;  it'it  does,  hv 
cuts  away  so  much,  and  about  a  nonpareil  more,  off  the  frisket 
where  this  happens. 

7.  He  examines  if  the  beards  of  the  letter  print  at  the  feet  of  the 
pages  ;  if  they  do,  he  considers  whether  the  too  short  or  too  far 
nummg  in  of  the  carriage  causes  it ;  or  whether  it  be  only  the 
beard  of  a  short  page  that  comes  off;  if  the  last  be  the  cause,  he 
remedieB  it  by  a  bearer. 

8.  If  the  carriage  be  run  in  short,  and  the  feet  of  the  pages 
stand  towards  the  platten,  the  hind-side  of  the  platten  will  press 
strong  upon  the  feet  of  those  paojes  ;  and  if  tlic  carriatre  be  run  in 
too  far,  the  feet  of  the  pages  that  stand  towards  (lie  hinder  rail  of 
the  tympan  will  most  feel  the  force  of  the  platten  ;  and  according 
to  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  that  force,  and  to  the  softness  or 
yielding  of  the  paper,  tympan,  and  blankets,  and  all  other  springs 

.in  the  press,  the  feet  of  the  pages  and  beard  of  the  letter  will  more 
or  less  print  hard.  In  this  case  he  runs  the  carriage  under  the 
platten,  till  the  further  edg?  of  the  platten  just  coders  the  feet  of 
those  pages*  and  with  a  piece  of  chalk  makes  a  stroke  over  the 
plank,  of  the  near  side  of  the  carriage  bdiind,  and  the  upper  side 
of  the  rail  of  the  ribs ;  then  he  runs  in  the  carriage  again,  till  the 
foreside  of  ihv  platten  just  covers  the  feet  of  the  pages  next  the 
hind  rail  of  the  tympan,  and  makes  another  mark  with  chalk  on 
the  rail  of  the  ribs,  to  join  witli  the  mark  he  first  made  on  the 
plank  of  the  carriage.  He  now  runs  out  the  carriage,  and  lays  the 
tympan  down  on  the  forme  j  then  runs  in  the  carrit^  again  till  he 
joins  the  mark  or  line  he  made  first  <m  the  plank  and  rail  of  the 
ribs,  and  makes  a  mark  with  chalk  on  the  further  rail  of  the 
tympan  to  range  with  the  fore-side  of  the  pktten.  This  mark 
on  the  tympan  shows  hun  how  far  he  must  run  the  carriage  in 
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against  the  fore-edge  of  the  platten,  for  the  firut  pull.*  Then  he 
runs  in  the  carriage  fiirther,  till  he  joins  the  same  mark,  or  line, 
on  the  plank,  to  tbe  Beoond  mark  he  made  on  the  nil  of  the  libet 
and  makes  another  on  the  fbrdicr  rail  of  the  tympea  to  nnge  witk 
the  fbre-eide  of  tlie  platten,  Ibr  tiie  maik  to  wkich  he  b  to  nm  the 
carriage  in  against  die  feie^geef  the  |ilatfteB«  ibr  has  Beoond  pnIL 

9.  fHe  enDttines  if  the  catch  of  the  bar  wiU  held  it  ivhen  the 
spindle  makes  a  small  spring,  viz.  when  the  bar  flies  bat  a  little 
way  back  from  the  pressure  of  the  forme  ;  it  it  will  not,  he  knocks 
up  the  catch  higher,  and  then  turns  the  screw  on  the  shank,  and 
consequently  the  catch  close  and  firm  as^inst  the  cheek  of  the 
press.  But  if  the  catch  stand  too  high,  so  that  it  ^ill  not  without 
m  great  spring  (viz.  when  the  bar  is  pulled  hard  from  the  further 
cheek)  fly  up ;  he  then  knocks  vipon  the  topof  it,  to  sink  it  lower; 
and,  when  it  is  well  fitted,  sciewa  it  np  again  aa  befine.  If  the 
eatoh  stand  too  low,  itwill  not  hold  the  bar,  which  will  oooie  dewn 
when  he  is  at  work;  for  if,  as  it  often  happens,  he  lets  the  barfly 
back  harder  than  ordinary,  oir  if  it  slip  out  of  his  hand,  it  will 
knock  hard  i^ainst  the  cheek,  and  spring  back  again.  If  the 
catch  of  the  bar  stand  but  a  little  too  high,  the  violence  of  the 
bar*8  flying  back  to  make  it  stick  on  the  catch,  will  soon  loosen 
the  square  of  the  bar  in  the  eye  of  the  spindle,  and  indeed  subject 
the  whole  press  to  an  unstable  condition. 

10.  I  He  considers  whether  the  catch  of  the  frisket  stands  either 
too  forward  or  too  backward.  It  may  stand  too  forward,  though, 
when  it  is  leisurely  turned  up,  it  stays  the  frisket ;  because,  when 
ihe  pressman  is  proceeding  in  fak  wofk,  though  he  gsneralljr 
throws  the  liishet  quick  up,  with  an  accustomed,  and,  as  he 
intends,  equal  strength ;  yet,  if  his  guess  at  strength  in  throwing 
it  np  varies,  and  it  comes,  though  but  a  Uttle,  harder  up,  the  catch 
will  make  the  frisket  return ;  and  though,  as  it  sometimes  happens, 
a.  solid  wall  serves  to  do  the  office  of  a  stay  for  the  frisket,  yet 
with  a  little  too  hard  throwing  it  up,  the  frisket  itself  will  so 
shake  and  tremble  from  end  to  end,  that  before  it  recovers  rest, 
its  own  reverberatory  motion  will  cause  it  to  Hail  down  again. 

*  This,  aud  similar  passages,  the  reader  will  9/L  oiice.p«rcsiTe  to  sj^ly  only 
to  the  two-pull  presses, 
t  This  ssctioB  applies  wliolly  to  the  joiner's  pren. 
I  This  section  applies  to  eveiy  press. 
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If  the  catch  stand  too  backward,  then,  after  he  has  given  the 
firisket  a  touch  to  bring  it  down,  it  will  be  too  long  before  it  will 
follow,  and  retard  the  procuress  of  the  work,  and  not  unfrequently 
caiiae  the  sheet  to  slip  out  of  its  proper  place ;  he  therefore  places 
the  catch  so  that  the  frisket  may  stand  a  little  beyond  a  perpen- 
dicular backwards,  that  with  a  near-guessed  strength  in  the 
toasiiig  it  up  it  may  just  stand,  and  not  come  back ;  for  then  with 
m  small  touch  behind,  ii  wiH  again  qjoiddy  come  down  upon  the 
tympan. 

11.  He  fits  the  gallows  so  that  the  tympan  may  stand  as  muc|i 
towards  an  upright  as  he  can ;  because  it  is  the  sooner  let  down 

upon  the  forme  and  lifted  up  again.  But  yet  he  will  not  place  it 
so  upright  as  to  prevent  the  white  sheets  of  paper  from  lying 
secure  on  the  tymj^aii ;  and  lor  reiteration  sheetSj  their  lying  upon 
the  points  secures  them. 

12.  Ue  considers  the  situation  of  tlie  loot-step,  and  he  peaces  it 
so  as  may  best  suit  with  his  own  stature ;  for  a  tall  man  may  allow 
the  fooMep  to  stand  further  off  and  lower  th^o  a  short  ooc^  be- 
oauselus kgs reach  fiuther  under  the  caoiage,  ^  he  can  tread 
hard  4o  add  strength  to  his  pull,  wlnen  a  short  man  agmst  strain  his 
kga  toieel  the  footstep,  and  ooHs^uently  diminish  the  force  of 
JiispiuO. 

13.  Few  pressmen  will  set  the  range  of  the  paper  bank  to  stand 
at  right  angles  with  the  plank  of  the  carriage  ;  but  they  draw  the 
furtlier  end"  of  the  paper  bank  so  aw  that  the  near  side  may  make 
an  angle  of  about  seventy-five  tU  2;rees,  more  or  less,  with  the  near 
side  of  the  carriage.  The  reason  is,  if  the  near  side  of  the  paper 
bank  stand  at  right  angles  with  the  near  side  of  the  carriage,  he 
must  carry  his  hand  further  when  he  lays  or  casts  the  sheets,  which 
wodd  oooasion  delay :  besides,  hie  companion  hap  a  nearer  access 
•toit,  tQ  look  over  the  heap,  which  he  frequently  on^t  todo,  to  see 
the  coloiirof^he  woik. 

14.  The  pressman  brings  his  heap,  and  sets  it  on  the  horse,  on 
the  near  end  of  the  paper  bank,  as  near  the  tympan  as  he  can,  yet 
not  to  touch  it,  and  places  an  end  of  the  heap  towards  him.  He 
then  takes  the  uppermost,  or  outside  sheet,  and  lays  it  on  the 
bank ;  and  taking  three,  or  four,  or  five  quires  off  his  heap,  he 
shakes  them  at  each  end^  to  loosen  the  sheets,  that  with  pressing 
stick  close  together;  and  not  finding  them  loose  enough,  he  shakes 
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them  lonc:-ways  and  side-ways,  to  and  fro,  till  he  finds  he  lias 
sufficiently  loosened  or  hollowed  the  heap.  Then  with  the  nail  of 
his  right-hand  thumb,  he  draws  or  slides  for^^-ard  the  upper  sheet, 
and  two  or  three  more  commonly  follow  gradually  with  it,  over  the 
hither  edge  of  the  heap,  to  prepare  those  sheets  ready  for  laymg 
on  Che  tympan. 

1 9.  RMij^  out  Ink,* — Before  the  pressman  goes  to  work,  he 
rubs  out  his  uik.  If  it  has  lain  long  on  the  ink-block,  since  it  was 
last  rubbed  out,  the  surface  of  it  is  generally  dried  and  hardened 
into  a  film  or  skin,  for  which  reason  he  carefuDy  takes  this  film 

quite  off,  before  he  disturbs  the  body  of  the  ink ;  for  should  any, 
though  ever  so  little  of  it,  mingle  with  the  ink,  when  the  ball 
hapj)ens  to  take  up  the  little  particles  of  film,  and  delivers  them 
again  u|K)n  the  face  of  the  letter,  they  produce  picks,  print  black, 
and  deface  the  work  ;  and  if  they  get  between  the  face  of  two  or 
more  letters,  or  the  hollows  of  them,  they  will  obliterate  all  they 
coyer ;  and  if  they  be  pulled  upon,  and  the  pressman  not  careful 
to  overlook  his  work,  they  may  run  throu{^  the  whole  heap. 
Having  carefully  skmned  off  the  fihn,  he  brings  forward  a  small 
quantity  of  ink  near  the  edge  of  the  block,  which  he  rubs  well  with 
the  brayer.  Care  should  be  observed  not  to  btayout  much  at 
a  time,  for  if  this  be  done  it  will  be  impossible  to  preserve  any 
degree  of  unifonuity  in  taking  ink. 

§  10.  Of  Beating,  or  7?o///;/ir. — The  application  of  the  ink  is  so 
important  a  part  of  a  pressniau's  business,  that,  if  not  properly  done, 
even,'  other  operation  becomes  almost  useless.  A  careful  beater,  or 
roller,  will  never  be  found  to  take  much  ink  at  one  time ;  but  keep 
brayed  out  in  the  front  of  the  ink  block,  or  stage,  a  small.quan- 
tity,  that  he  may  be  certain  of  never  receiving  more  than  is  neoes- 
(Huy.  The  great  art  is,  to  preserve  a  uniformity  of  colour,  which  is 
easily  performed  by  paying  a  proper  attention  to  the  taking  of  ink ; 
this  done  regulaily,  and  the  form  well  gone  over,  the  man  may 
then  be  said  to  have  done  his  duty. 

All  pressmen  do  not  beat  alike,  but  the  method  generally  fol- 
lowed by  good  workmen  is,  the  moment  the  tympans  are  lifted  up, 
to  lay  the  balls  on  the  left-hand  near  corner  of  the  forme,  that  he 
may  the  more  readily  carry  them  to  the  near  rightp-hand  corner, 

•  Theee  direciiooi  must  be  applied  aeconUng  to  dreanilBBeai  ef  using 
bftUs  or  ndlers. 
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while  his  companion  is  casting  the  sheet  on  the  bank ;  if  this 
opportunity  be  lost,  it  occasions  delay,  and  in  all  probability  leaves 
that  corner  nntonched  by  the  ball,  and  makes  what  is  technically 
termed  a  friar. 

In  beating  over  the  focme  the  elbows  should  be  kept  rather 
inward,  and  the  baH-Rtock  handle  inclining:  outward,  in  order  that 

the  balls  may  be  perfectly  upright ;  it  w  ill  iilso  enable  him  to  go 
OTCr  the  comer  before  menlioned  with  greater  ease  and  certainty. 
This  plan,  if  strictly  followed,  is  unquestionably  t  he  most  expedi- 
tious, as  well  as  the  least  hable  to  defects,  if  common  attention  be 
observed  by  the  beater.  He  begins,  as  already  observed,  at  the 
nght>haDd  near  comer,  and  goes  up  that  side  of  the  forme  and 
returns,  and  leaves  off  at  the  lefl-hand  near  comer,  taking  care  to 
make  the  forme  feel  the  force  of  the  balls,  by  heating  hard  and 
close.  In  the  <qperatioii  of  beating,  the  balls  should  be  constantly 
taming  ronnd  in  the  hands,  as  it  keeps  them  in  their  proper  shape, 
and  thereby  renders  them  more  safe  and  pleasant  to  work  with. 

The  balls  should  not  go  too  far  over  the  forme,  for  they  are  liable 
to  gather  dust,  and  consequently  throw  picks  on  the  forme,  which 
are  not  easily  got  rid  of.  These  picks,  and  every  other  defect,  it 
is  the  busine'^s  of  the  beater  to  look  carefully  after,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  mend  and  prevent.  His  companion  can  also,  when  taking 
off  the  sheets,  give  a  slight  glance  over  them ;  but  the  uniformity 
of  the  work  will  depend  principally  upon  the  beater.  He  wiU 
point  out  to  the  poller  any  defects  in  laying  the  sheets  on  the 
tympan,  or  if  he  negate  to  poll  down  the  work  with  the  force  it 
requires. 

Having  thus  gone  twice  upwards  and  downwards  with  the  balls, 

beating  close  and  strong,  the  forme  may  then  be  considered  suffi- 
ciently beaten;  but  if  he  beat  the  first  sheet  of  a  fresh  forme,  or 
after  a  forme  has  been  lately  washed  and  consequently  damp,  or 
makes  a  proof,  he  ^:oes  three,  four,  or  five  times  uj>wards  and 
downwards,  for  the  letter  will  not  take  the  ink  without  several 
beatings. 

The  application  of  the  rollers  will  be  c:uided  by  similar  prin- 
ciples. Having,  either  by  turning  the  iron  cylinder,  working 
against  the  edge  of  the  ink-trough,  or  by  passing  the  brayer  con- 
veying the  ink  akmg  the  elevated  part  of  the  ink-table,  obtained  a 
line  of  ink,  the  workman  transfers  so  much  as  he  deems  neoesaary 
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to  the  roller ;  and  then,  by  repeatedly  working  it  on  the  table, 
distributes  tlie  ink  perfectly  equal  over  the  whole  surface.  At  the 
moment  the  puller  throws  up  the  tympans,  he  moves  the  roller 
from  off  the  table  to  the  forme;  and  passing  it  from  the  near  to 
the  off  Bide,  and  back  again,  replacee  it  on  the  table^  and  either 
repeats  the  operation  of  taking  ink,  or  pnyt  the  BBcmafyatten^ 
tkm,  at  intervals,  to  the  work  on  the  huA. 

%  II.  €ff  Pvi&ng.^Tbt  puller  lays  on  aheets,  lays  down  tlie 
ftisket  and  tjmpana,  rans  in  and  out  the  oarriage,  takes  np  the 
tympana  and  firisket,  takes  off  the  sheet,  and  lays  it  on  the  heap. 
AD  these  operations  are  comprehended  in  the  term  pulling ;  and 
asm  pulling,  so  in  beating  or  rolling ;  for  though  the  companion 
brays  out  the  ink  and  distributes  it,  takes  it  from  the  cylinder, 
&c.  and  distributes  it  on  the  rollers,  peruses  the  heap,  &c.  yet 
these  operations  are  included  in  the  general  terms  of  beating  or 
rolling. 

To  take  a  sheet  off  the  heap«  the  puller  places  his  body  almoat 
straight  before  the  near  side  of  the  tympan;  but  mmUy  twista 
the  uj^part  of  his  body  alitde  backwards  towards  the  heap,  the 
better  to  see  that  he  takes  but  one  sheet  off,  which  he  loosens  from 
the  rest  of  the  heap  by  drawing  the  back  of  the  na9  of  his  right 
thumb  quickly  over  the  bottom  part  of  the  heap  (but  m  the  reite- 
ration, care  should  be  observed  to  draw  the  thumb  on  the  marsn'n, 
or  between  the  crutters,  that  the  sheet  may  not  smear  or  set  off) 
and,  receiving  tlie  near  end  of  the  sheet  with  his  left-hand  fingers 
and  thumb,  catches  it  with  his  right  hand  about  two  inches 
within  the  further  edge  of  the  sheet,  near  the  upper  comer,  and 
about  the  length  of  his  thumb  bekiw  the  near  edge  of  the  sheet* 
and  brings  it  swiftly  to  the  tympan,  and  at  the  same'  time  twists 
his  body  again  before  the  tympan,  only  moving  his  right  ibot  « 
little  from  its  first  station  forwards  under  the  coffin-pladc,  or  the 
table;  and  as  the  sheet  is  coming  to  the  tympan  (suppose  it  to  be 
white-paper)  he  nimbly  disposes  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  under 
the  further  edge  of  the  sheet  near  the  upper  comer ;  and  having 
the  sheet  thus  in  botli  his  hands,  lays  the  further  side  and  two 
extreme  comers  of  the  sheet  down  even  upon  the  further  side  and 
extreme  further  corners  of  the  tympan  sheet;  but  he  is  careful  that 
the  upper  comer  of  the  sheet  be  first  laid  even  upon  the  upper 
comer  of  the  tympan  sheet,  that  he  may  the  sooner  disengage  Us 
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right  hand.  If,  however,  by  a  quick  glance  of  his  eye,  he 
perceives  the  sides  of  the  sheet  lie  uneven  on  the  tympan  sheet, 
with  his  left  hand  at  the  bottom  comer  of  the  sheet,  he  either 
draws  it  backwards,  or  pulls  it  forwards,  as  the  sheet  may  lie 
higher  or  lower  on  the  near  comers  of  the  tympan  sheet,  while  hi^ 
right  hand,  being  disengaged,  is  removed  to  the  back  of  tl^  m  of 
lbs  Imket^and  with  it  gives  it  a  light  touch  to  bnng  it  down  upon 
tbe  tympan,  laying,  at  the  saiua  moment  the  tympan  on  thefomo* 
He  then^  with  his  left  hand,  grasps  the  ronnce,  and  with  a 
moderate  sti^ngth  quickly  gives  its  winch  about  one  turn  voimd;* 
but  to  regulate  his  running-in,  he  first  makes  a  mark,  as  before 
observed,  on  the  further  vail  of  the  tympan,  to  which  mark  he  runs 
the  carnage  in,  till  he  brings  the  mark  in  u  range  with  the  fore 
edge  of  the  platten  ;  and  as  it  is  running  m,  skips  his  hand  to 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  end  of  the  bar,  and  then  gently  leans 
his  body  back,  that  his  arm,  as  he  pulls  the  bar  towards  him,  may 
keep  a  stra%ht  posture ;  because  in  a  pull  it  has  then  the  greatest 
ilrength.  He  now  puts  his  light  Soot  upon  the  footstep,  while  his 
left  hand  Ivolds  fast  by  the  rounce;  as  well  to  rest  on  the  fiootstep 
and  vonnoe,  as  to  enable  bin  to  make  a  stnmger  pull ;  which  wiU 
prove  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  strength  piU  to  it.  Then 
disengaging  his  right  hand  again  finon  the  handle  of  the  bar,  he 
sHpe  it  to  the  bow  of  the  bar,  befisre  the  handle  rebounds  quite 
back  to  the  cheek  of  the  press ;  for  should  the  bar  by  its  forcible 
spring  knock  hard  ay;ainst  the  cheek  of  tlie  press,  it  might  not  only 
shake  some  of  its  parts  out  of  order,  but  subject  the  whole  machine 
to  injury  ;  besides,  the  further  the  bar  flies  back,  the  more  he  is 
xetarded  in  recovering  it  again.  But  yet  he  must  let  the  bar  dy 
SO  fiur  back,  as  that  the  platten  may  clear  the  tympan ;  lest,  when 
lie  runs  in  for  his  second  pull,  the  fitce  of  the  platten  rub  upon 
the  tympan,  and  force  the  sheet  upon  the  hce  of  the  letter,  which 
slurs  or  doubles  the  impression,  and  destroys  the  sheet. 

Having  made  the  first  pull,  and  the  rounce  still  in  his  left  hand, 
he  turns  it  round  again,  till  the  carriage  runs  in  so  iar  as  that  the 
second  mark  of  the  rail  of  the  tympan  comes  in  a  range  with  the 
further  edge  of  the  platten,  as  before,  and  then  pulls  hi^  becoiid 
puU,  as  he  did  his  first,  and  slips  his  right  hand  again  off  the 

•  ThedMcription  of  thi«  coaipiicstediiiotioii,  applies  wkoUy  to  Uie  two-pull 
prenet. 
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handle  of  the  bar  to  the  bow,  guiding  the  bar  expeditiously  to  its' 
catch  ;  and  just  as  he  has  pulled  his  second  pull,  he  gives  a  quick 
and  strong  pressure  upon  the  rounce,  to  turn  it  back,  and  run  the 
carriage  out  again  :  us  soon  as  he  has  given  this  pressure,  he  dis- 
engages his  left  IkukI  trom  the  rounce,  and  claps  the  fingers  of  it 
towards  the  bottom,  of  the  tympan,  to  assist  the  right  hand  in 
lifting  it  up,  and  also  to  be  ready  to  catch  the  bottom  of  the  sheet 
when  the  imket  rises,  which  he  coDveys  quick  and  gently  to  the 
catch ;  and  while  it  is  going  up,  he  slips  the  thumb'  of  his  left 
hand  under  the  near  lower  comer  of  the  sheet,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  two  fore-fingers,  he  raises,  and  by  so  doing  allows 
the  right  hand  also  to  grasp  it  at  the  top,  in  the  same  manner, 
whicli  lifts  the  sheet  carefully  and  expeditiously  otY  the  points,  and 
nimbly  twistinij  about  his  body  towards  the  paper  bank,  carries 
the  sheet  over  the  h(  ap  of  white-paper  to  the  bank,  and  lays  it 
down  upon  a  waste  sheet  or  wrapper,  put  there  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  while  it  is  coming  over  the  white-paper  heap,  though  he  has 
the  sheet  between  both  his  fore-fingers  and  thumbs,  yet  be  holda  it 
so  loosely,  that  it  may  move  between  them  as  on  two  centres,  as 
his  body  twists  about  from  the  side  of  the  tympan  towards  the  side 
of  the  paper  bank. 

Thus,  both  the  pressman's  hands  at  the  same  time  are  alternately 
enua^^ed  in  different  operations;  for  while  his  right  hand  is 
employed  in  one  action,  his  left  is  busy  about  another  j  and  these 
exercises  are  so  suddenly  varied,  that  they  seem  to  slide  into  one 
another  s  position,  beginning  when  the  Ibrmer  is  but  half  per- 
formed. 

^Having  thus  pulled  a  sheet,  and  laid  it  down,  he  turns  his 
body  towards  the  tympan  agam,  and,  as  he  is  turning,  gives  the 
next  sheet  on  the  white-paper  heap  a  touch  with  the  back  of  the 
nail  of  his  right  thumb,  as  before,  to  draw  it  a  little  over  the 
hither  edge  of  the  heap,  and  lays  it  on  the  tympana,  &c.  as  he  did 
the  first ;  and  so  succesaiyely  every  sheet,  till  the  whole  heap  of 
white-paper  be  worked  ofl^. 

As  he  comes  to  a  token  sheet,  he  undoubles  it,  and  smooths  out 
the  crease  with  the  back  of  the  nails  of  his  ri«:;ht  hand,  that  the 
face  of  the  letter  may  print  upon  smooth  paper.   And  being 


*  The  dMcription  now  becomei  general  for  uU  presses. 
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printed  off,  he  folds  it  again,  as  before,  for  a  token  sheet  when  he 
works  the  re-iteration. 

Having  worked  off  the  white-paper  of  twelves,  he  places  his 
right  haiul  under  the  heap,  and  his  left  hand  supporting  the  end 
near  him,  turns  it  over  on  the  hone,  with  the  printed  side  down* 
wards :  if  octavo,  he  places  his  left  hand  tinder  the  heap,  sup- 
porting  the  outside  near  end  with  his  right  hand,  and  tuns  it 
one  end  over  the  other ;  all  taming  of  the  paper  for  re4tenitkm  Is 
regulated  by  this  priiiciplf,  and  called  by  the  pressmen  tu'clves- 
rvays,  or  ocfavo-wai/s.  In  performing  this  operation,  he  takes  from 
the  heap  so  much  at  once  as  he  can  well  govern,  without 
disordering  the  evenness  of  the  sides  of  the  paper,  viz.  a  token  or 
more,  and  lays  that  upon  the  horse ;  then  takes  another  Mt,  and 
so  successively,  till  he  has  turned  the  whole. 

Having  tuned  the  heap,  he  proceeds  to  make  register,  which 
he  does  by  laying  one  of  the  sheets  just  printed  on  one  side^  upon 
the  tympan  sheet,  ibr  a  register  sheet,  and  a  waste  sheet  over  that 
to  keep  it  dean  fiom  any  filth  the  face  of  the  letter  may  have 
imprinted  upon  it,  and  pulls  these  two  sheets.  Then  he  runs  out 
the  carriage  or  table,  lifts  up  the  tympan,  and  takes  off  the  two 
sheets,  laying  the  waste  sheet  by  ;  but  turns  the  other  side  of  the 
register  sheet,  to  try  how  the  impression  of  the  sides  of  all  the 
pages  agrees,  and  lies  upon  the  impression  in  the  first-pulled  side. 
If  he  finds  they  agree  perfectly  well,  register  is  made.  But  if  the 
impression  of  the  last-pulled  side  of  the  register  sheet  stand  not 
even  with  the  impression  of  the  first-pulled  side*  either  the  whole 
length  of  the  sheet  or  part,  he  obserires  how  much  it  stands 
uneven;  then  he  loosens  the  quoin  or  quoins  on  the  further  side  of 
the  coffin,  and  removes  them  backwaids  till  they  stand  the  proper 
distance  off  the  sides  of  their  respective  comen ;  then  knocks  up 
one  or  both  the  opposite  quoins,  till  he  has  removed  the  chase,  and 
in  consequence  has  forced  the  opened  quoin  or  quoins  close  against 
their  comers.  Or  if  the  impression  of  the  last-pulled  side  stand 
within  the  impression  of  the  first-pulled  side,  he  observes  how 
much  also,  and  loosening  the  hither  quoin  or  quoins,  and  knocking 
up  the  opposite  as  before,  makes  register  for  the  sides  of  the  sheet. 

He  next  observes  how  the  register  of  the  head  and  foot  agree; 
and  if  he  find  they  agree  on  both  sides  the  short  cross,  he  has  good 
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legister,  supposing  the  composilor  to  have  perfbnned  his  olBce,  by 

making  all  his  pages  of  an  eqnsl  length,  &c. 

If  the  impresBion  of  the  last-pulled  sheet  lie  without  the  impres- 
sion of  the  first-pulled  sheets  towards  the  upper  or  lower  end  of  the 
tympan,  he  opens  the  quoins  at  the  respective  end,  and  knocks  up 
the  opposite  till  he  has  made  register ;  to  try  which,  he  pulls 
anotlier  clean  register  sheet  as  before*  and  if  he  find  register  agree 
on  all  sides  of  the  £91016^  the  task  is  perfbnned;  if  not,  lie  alters  il 
till  it  does. 

But  it  sometiBoes  hapfisiis  that  the  oompositor  has  not  made  the 
white  eKsc%  equal  between  all  the  sides  of  theeiosses;  in  this 
Qssei»  altering  the  quoins  viU  not  mshe  good  ngistsr;  thepiessman 
theiefem  observes  which  side  bee  too  anioh  ortoo  little  white,  and, 

unlocking  the  forme,  takes  out  or  puts  in  such  a  niinber  of  acsle- 
boards  as  he  thinks  will  make  good  register,  which  he  tries  by 
pulling  a  sheet,  and  if  it  be  tiecessaiy,  alters  it  agalu,  Uli  he  Iiah 
pulled  a  sheet  with  good  register. 

Having  made  register,  he  piooeeds  to  work  it  o1i\  but  he  some- 
what varies  his  posture  in  lagring  on  the  sheet ;  for,  as  befiira, 
whsn  he  woiked  white-paper,  he  caag^t  the  sheet  by  the  npper 
InrtharasmigwiA  his  light  hand,  he  now,  hairiiig  ti^sB  np  the 
sheet*  oatchaa  it  as  ufer  the  forther  aUe  of  further  point  hole 
aaheoM*  with  the  baU  of  his  right-hand  thnmb  shove  the  sheet* 
and  tebeU  of  his  fore  finger  under  the  sheet,  the  readier  to  lay  the 
point  hole  over  its  respective  point ;  which  having  done,  he  slips 
his  body  a  httle  backwards,  and  both  his  hands  witli  it,  his  right 
hand  towards  the  near  point  hole,  with  the  back  of  the  nails  of  liis 
fingers  to  draw  or  stroke  it  over  the  point ;  and  the  fingers  of  his 
'  le£t  hand,  as  they  come  from  the  further  coiner,  nimbly  slipping 
dong  the  bottom  edge  of  the  sheet,  till  they  come  to  the  hither 
ooner ;  and  ihm  with  hie  fcse-fiqger  and  thnmb  lays  hold  of  k,  m 
osd«r  te  guide  the  point  hole  on  that  point  also;  then  pnUs  that 
shee^  as  befbm,  as  he  did  the  iriiite^Miper,  sod  so  suooeasinely  aO 
tiiB  test  ef  liie  leitemtioft.  The  token  sfaeete,  as  he  meets  with 
theni,he  doee  not  fidd  down  again,  as  he  did  tiie  white^aper. 

§  12.  The  Li«- IVottgA.— The  forme  being  worked  off,  it 
becomes  tlie  pressman's  duty  to  wash  it  clean  and  free  from  every 
partickofmk,  not  only  for  the  deanly  wotkiog  and  weU  standing 
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of  the  letter  in  the  subsequent  composing,  but  to  save  his  own  time 
in  making  rt  ady  when  tlie  same  letter  i^-ets  to  prens  ;  for  if  a 

pressman  is  at  all  remiss  in  this  duty,  either  after  wi^rkiug  his 
fonnes,  or  pulling  proofs,  he  will  be  at  last  obliged  to  do  it,  and 
wait  the  dirying  of  the  (onot,  be£>re  he  can  go  on  with  hit  wofk  ia 
a  fit  and  proper  manner.  Many  an  hour  is  lost  from  a  pieman 
not  beetowing  a  mhmte  or  two  in  tkoronghiy  otfangiag  and  liniing 
hit  fonne* 

For  this  piiTpaM»  every  printhig  office  is  pmided  with  a  lie- 
trough,  suspended  on  a  cross  frame*  and  swinging  by  iron  ears 
fixed  something  out  of  the  precise  centre,  so  as  the  graiity  of  the 
trough  will  cause  it  to  fail  in  a  iilaiiUug  position. 


This  trough  is  lined  with  lead ;  the  top  front  edge  being  guarded 
from  the  pitching  of  the  formes  by  a  phto  of  iron;  and  a  movea!)]o 
board  is  placed  at  the  bottom  upon  which  to  rest  tlie  forme.  The 
Ibrme  baying  been  placed  in  a  shmtittg  positton,  on  thelbrdier  side 
of  the  bottom  boatd,  so  as  to  cause  the  trough  to  swing  over  to  the 
opposite  side  from  which  he  stands,  be  tsiies  bold  of  ifae  rim  of  the 
chase  by  the  key,  or  insCrament  for  that  purpose,  and  laying  it 
gently  down,  sluices,  by  means  of  swinging  the  trou<^h  on  its 
pivots,  the  lie  (of  winch  a  sufficient  quantity  is  always  kept  in  the 
trough)  two  or  three  times  to  and  fro,  then  taking  the  lie-Orush, 
he  well  nppHe«  it  to  the  whole  forme,  ty]>e,  furniture  and  chase; 
and  raising  it  to  drain,  he  lifts  the  forme  out  of  the  trough  into  the 
sink,  and  then  with  clean  water,  rinses  off  the  lie,  and  leaves  the 
forme,  in  the  appropriatsd  place,  to  drain.  With  the  completion 
of  this  process  tim  pressman's  respoostbiKty  for  bis  ibrme  censes* 

The  He  is  made  of  the  strongest  American  peail^tfh.  A  laigc 
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earthen  jar  it»  usually  cliosen  for  the  purpose.  The  proportion  is 
one  pound  of  ash  to  a  <ru]lon  of  soft  water  ;  it  should  l>e  stirred  with 
a  large  stick  till  dissolved ;  tlie  larger  quantities  in  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  longer  it  stands,  the  stronger  it  becomes.  The  jar 
should  have  a  cover  fixed  on  the  head,  vtrith  lock  and  key. 

The  lie-brush  is  made  veiy  laige :  the  hairs  c]0Be«  fine,  and  long, 
in  order  not  to  mjnie  the  type,  while  sufficient  force  is  applied  to 
search  every  interstice  of  the  letter,  down  to  the  spaces  and  . 
quadrats,  where  the  ink  can  have  insinuated  itself. 

§  13.  Of  Wetting  Pa/w.— Paper  is  wetted  in  a  tron^  fill! 
of  clean  water.  The  pressman  places  the  dry  heap  on  his  Ul\ 
hand,  and  a  paper-board  with  its  breadth  before  him,  laying  first 
a  wrapper  or  a  waste  sheet  of  paper  on  the  paper-board,  that  it 
may  not  soil  the  first  sheet  of  the  heap.  Then  he  takes  up  the  first 
token,  and  lays  it  with  the  backs  of  the  quires  towards  his  right 
hand,  that  he  may  the  more  readily  catch  at  the  back  of  each  quire 
with  that  hand;  he  lays  that  token  across  the  rest  of  the  heap, 
that  he  may  the  more  easily  know  when  he  comes  to  the  end 
of  it 

He  takes  a  quire,  by  the  centre  of  the  back,  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  edge  of  it  in  his  left,  and  lays  it  down  upon  the  waste 

sheet,  opens  it,  and  lays  on  it  a  few  sheets. 

Having  laid  down  his  drv  layin<;,  he  takes  the  remainder  of  tlie 
quire  off  the  dry  heap,  with  the  back  of  it  in  his  right  hand,  and 
the  edge  of  it  in  his  left,  as  before,  and  closing  his  hands  a  little, 
that  the  quire  may  bend  rather  downwards  between  his  hands,  he 
dips  the  back  of  the  quire  into  tlie  left-hand  side  of  the  trough ; 
and  discharging  his  left  hand  of  the  quire,  draws  it  through  the 
water  with  his  right;  but  as  the  quire  comes  out,  he  quickly 
catches  the  edge  of  it  again  in  his  left  hand,  and  brings  it  to  the 
heap  ;  and  by  lifting  up  his  left  hand,  bears  the  under  side  of  the 
quire  off  the  dry  paper,  laid  down  before,  lest  the  dry  sheet  should 
stick  to  the  wet  before  he  has  placed  the  quire  in  an  even  position, 
and  so  perhaps  wrinkle  a  sheet  or  two,  or  else  put  a  dry  sheet  or 
two  out  of  their  even  position.  But  this  draw  in<x  tlie  quire  through 
the  water,  he  performs  either  quick  or  slow  ;  it  the  ])aper  be  weak 
and  spongy,  he  perfonns  it  quickly;  if  strong  and  stubborn, 
slowly.  To  place  this  quire  in  an  even  position,  he  lays  the  back 
of  it  ejuctly  upon  the  open  crease  of  the  former,  and  then  lets  the 
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side  of  the  quire  in  his  left  hand  fall  flat  dowji  upon  the  heap,  and  • 
discharging  his  rinjht  hand,  brinus  it  to  the  edge  of  the  quire;  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  left  thumb,  still  in  its  first  positioii, 
opens  or  divides  either  a  third  or  half  of  the  whole  quire  according 
to  the  qualify  of  the  paper ;  then  spreading  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  as  much  as  he  can  through  the  length  of  the  quire,  turns 
over  his  opened  division  of  it  upon  his  right-hand  side  of  the  heap. 

Drawing,  and  plate  papers,  bang  oecaaiona%  used  by  the 
letter-press  printer,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  that  a  diflerent  process 
must  be  used  in  the  wetting.  These  papers  are  usually  sent  in 
from  the  stationers  quite  flat ;  that  is,  not  folded  into  quires  or 
half  quires,  but  divided  into  quires  by  little  slips  of  paper.  The 
best  method  of  wetting  these  papers  is  to  use  a  brush,  such  as  is 
called  a  banister  brush ;  and  instead  of  dipping  the  paper  into  the 
trough,  lay  it  down  by  the  side,  and  dipping  the  brush  into  the 
trough,  give  it  a  gentle  shake  to  take  off  the  superfluous  water : 
then,  by  a  quick  motion,  carry  it  to  the  heap,  taking  the  middle 
first,  and  passing  it  over  the  whole  surface  to  give  an  equal 
degree  of  moisture  to  all  parts :  and  continue  to  follow  up  the 
process  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  wetting  paper  after  the 
ordinary  mode,  as  befbie  described.  The  drawing-paper  being 
\cry  hard-sized  in  the  making,  will  require  the  brush,  and  much 
water,  three,  four,  or  five  times  a  quire  ;  while  plate-paper  will 
take  as  little  water  as  it  is  possible  to  give  it,  so  as  to  cover  it  all 
over  ;  and  twice  a  quiic  will  often  be  too  much.  This  same  mode 
must  also  be  adopted  in  wetting  paper  of  extraordinary  large 
^hmi^nsicy^^" 

Having  wet  his  first  token,  he  doubles  down  a  coiner  of  the 
upper  sheet  of  it  on  his  right  hand,  so  that  the  further  comer  may 
lie  a  little  towards  the  left  hand  of  the  crease  in  the  middle  of  the 
heap,  and  that  the  other  comer  may  hang  out  on  the  near  side  of 
the  heap,  about  an  inch  and  a  half;  this  sheet  is  celled  the  token 
sheet,  as  being  a  mark  for  the  pressman,  when  he  is  at  WOrk,  tO 
know  how  many  tokens  of  tliat  heap  are  worked  off. 

Having  wet  the  whole  heap,  he  lays  a  wrapper  or  waste  sheet  of 
paper  upon  it,  that  the  paper-board  may  not  soil  the  last  sluu  t  of 
the  heap  ;  then,  three  or  four  times,  takes  up  as  much  water  as  he 
can  In  the  hoUow  of  his  hand,  and  throws  it  over  the  waste  sheet, 
that  it  may  moisten  and  soak  downwards  into  the  unwet  part  of 
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the  last  division  of  the  quire ;  after  which  he  places  the  lahel 
wliich  the  warehooBe-man  must  always  furnish  for  each  bundle, 
and  upon  which  is  writftfln,  in  legible  characters,  the  title  of  the 
work,  the  muBber  to  be  prinled,  aad  the  date  of  wettaagf  in  the 
heap,  one  half  herfging  oat,  so  as  to  be  eaaUy  raUL 

The  paper  being  thus  wetted,  he  takes  up  the  whole  heap  upon 
fhe  paper4M)aiid,  and  sets  it  by  m  a  part  of  the  room,  appropriatod 
for  that  purpose,  and  lays  another  board  vpon  k;  and  npon  the 
middle  of  the  board  seU  about  half  a  hundred  weight,  and  lets  it 
stand  by  to  press,  commonly  till  next  morning;  for  pressmen 
generally  wet  their  paper  after  they  have  left  work  at  night.  All 
wetted  paper  would  be  better  if  it  were  separated  and  turned 
tn  the  course  of  the  foUowing  morning,  and  pressed  agsin  for 
ae?en  or  eight  boon. 

Bat  the  wetting  of  paper  mnst,  in  all  oases,  depend  jenliicelgr 
upon  Its  Mric:  and  since  the  printer  has  sddom,  when  emplofed 
by  a  bookseller,  the  dioicecfthe  paper,  it  «illni]MreaH  his  skill 
and  patience  to  adopt  his  labovn  to  the  naterial  upon  which  he  is 
to  work.  The  paper  for  fine  weik  must  increase  in  iinnness  of 
texture,  as  the  ink  is  increased  in  fineness  and  tenacity.  To 
attempt  doing  fine  work  upon  common  paper  is  but  throw lag 
away  time  and  expense.    A  paper  to  take  the  best  ink  must  be 
made  entirely  of  linen  rag,  and  not  bleached  by  any  chemical  or 
artificial  means.   The  fine  Kentish  hand-made  paper,  fabricated  a 
sufficient  time  to  get  properly  hardened,  and  well  and  equally 
saturated  m0k  size  so  as  not  to  imbibe  mora  water  in  one  part  of 
the  dip  than  in  another,  nor  resisting  the  water  like  a  dock's  bads, 
IS  what  I  lunrefound  most  svitable  for  fine  printing.  The  paper 
baying 'been  wetted  widi-the  greatest  care  as  to  equality  of  water, 
frhoidd  be  pressed  for  twelve  home,  and  then  careAdly  tomed  by 
each  two  or  three  sheets  so  as  no  lift  be  relaid  in  the  same  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  adjoining  lift ;  at  the  same  time  every  fold 
and  wrinkle  must  be  carefully  rubbed  out  by  tlie  action  of  the 
hand,  so  that  nothii^  but  a  flat  and  even  surface  shall  remain: 
the  heap  should  then  be  pressed  for  another  twelve  honia  in  a 
screw  press ;  and  it  will  be  in  good  order  for  woridng. 

A  truly  scientific  method  of  welting  paper  has  been  pcaotised 
■by  Mr.  John  Oldham,  the  director  of  the  printing  department  of 
the  Bank  <lf  Ireland.  The  difierenoe  in  quality  of  the  material  on 
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whieh  a  boek-printer  hu  to  frork,  leads  me  ie  doubt  fhe  pnetic^ 
bility  of  appiybg  rach  «  mode  to  geoenl  pvpoiei ;  yet,  as  it  may 
perhapt  affind  mmt  aeeM  hint  to  a  phUoeoplue  printer,  I  diatt 
give  the  best  accoont  I  have  been  able  to  ooUect  of  lus  ap(Mifatas 

and  process. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  n  large  cast-iron  box,  the  lid  of 
which  is  made  to  shut  with  an  air-tight  joint.  A  reservoir  of 
water  beneath  the  box,  has  coinniunication  with  it  by  a  peqien- 
dicular  pipe  which  can  be  intercepted  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a 
stop-cock.  The  paper  to  be  wetted  is  erenly  piled  in  rail-work 
wooden  boxes,  which  are  plaoed  so  that  the  paper  shall  stead 
upon  its  edge  in  the  cast-inm  vessel*  ifom  which  the  air  is  diawn 
by  means  of  an  air-pomp :  and  the  stop-oook  being  then  openedy 
"Uie  atmospbMio  piessnie  upon  the  snrfiiioe  •of  the  noofiuir  of 
water  causes  a  portion  of  it  to  rise  throiigh  the  pipe  mto  the  boK 
exhausted  of  ahr,  and  to  instantly  infase  itself  srimitely  and  equally 
into  the  paper.  The  air  is  now  admitted  by  opening  a  valve,  and 
its  pressure  forces  the  water  into  the  paper,  which  is  then  taken 
ont  of  the  vessel,  lying  as  even  in  the  rail-work,  one  sheet  upon 
another  as  it  was  first  placed  when  dry.  The  superfluous  moisture 
IS  next  to  be  expressed  by  means  either  of  a  vertical  screw  and 
fever,  or  levolTing  cylinden  propeily  adjaeled  (with  gieat  weights 
and  levers  to  maintain  Ihe  pressnie),  so  as  to  admit  any  <|«antity  of 
paper,  fitde  or  much,  between  them.  Thus,  in  a  iasr  mmvles,  by 
this  process*  as  mnch  paper  can  be  wotted  asiA  made  leady  for 
working  as  the  iron  vessel  will  contain. 

This  method  of  damping  appears  to  floe  likely  to  answer  every 
purpose  for  peculiarly  fine,  hard-sized,  unfolded  paper:  but  I 
should  never  venture  any  expense  or  trouble  in  the  experiment  for 
the  sad  stuff  %vc  arc  obli»xed  to  manage  and  use  as  paper.  "  Once 
a  quire,  and  quick  through  the  trough,"  is  often  the  word  of 
command  to  wetters  of  the  tender-made  article,  as  it  is  put 
into  their  hands.  I  ehould  expect,  if  a  vessel  were  charged  with 
teams  of  this  sort  of  paper,  to  -find  it  decomposed,  and  the  pulp 
fioating  in  a  liquid  msde  milk-white  by  the  gypsum  and  bleadi. 

I  must  be  allowed,  1)efore  closing  this  article,  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
jespset  to  the  tsknt  manifiMted  by  this  hcothar  printer  in  the  great 
cause  of  humanity,  by  the  perfection  to  which  he  has  bimi|^  the 
mode  of  forming  and  printing  a  Bank-note,  which  he  has  rendered 
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BO  di6Beult  of  imitatton  tbat  no  uwtance  of  the  cntiie  fbfgeiy  of 
tfaeir  bilk*  Ims  oocuned  since  be  ham  bad  tbe  direction  of  this 
department  of  tbe  Bank  of  Iiebnd.  In  tbe  investigation  by  tbe 
Society  of  Arts,  set  on  hot  ibr  tbe  purpose  of  ascertaining  tbe 
best  mode  of  preventi ncr  f  o l  iberies  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  tbe 
jspecimen  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  held  prominently  forward  as 
a  sample,  and  a  circumstance  calculated  to  reflect  most  severely, 
'  by  contrast,  upon  the  conduct  of  tbe  directors  of  one  of  these  two 
great  national  establishments. f 

§  14.  Making  of  Pelt,  or  Skin  Balls. — Tlie  skins  of  sheep,  or 
pelts,  in  tbe  state  immediately  after  the  hair  has  been  taken  off  by 
tbe  lime  process,  are  nsed  for  this  purpose,  and  sucb  are  chosen  as 
bare  a  strong  grain,  and  tbe  grease  well  worked  out  of  tbem.  They 
are  poicbased  either  wet  or  dry ;  if  dry,  tbey  are  put  to  soak  in 
cliamber4ie.  One  skin  generally  makes  two  proper-sized  balls. 
When  ihe  skin  bas  soaked  sufficiently,  wbicb  will  require  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  lie,  and  curried;  that 
is,  by  putting  the  skin  round  the  currying  iron,  or  aiiy  upright 
post,  taking  hold  of  each  end  of  it,  and  drawing  it  with  as  much 
force  as  possible,  backwards  and  forwards,  n<j:ninst  the  post,  which 
discharges  a  good  deal  of  the  water  and  lime,  and  renders  it  more 
pliable;  tbe  skin  is  then  cut  exactly  in  half  and  trodden  on,  until 
not  the  smallest  drop  of  water  is  discoverable,  or  until  it  sticks  to 
tbe  foot  in  treading.  Tbe  skin  is  then  laid  on  a  wetting  boaid,  or 
a  yacant  press  stone,  and  stretched,  by  rubbing  tbe  ballnitock  on 
it,  as  much  as  possiUe.  Tbe  pressman  then  places  a  Iming 
(wbicb  is  a  wom-out  skin,  and  wbicb  bas  been  previously  soaked, 
but  not  trodden)  on  tbe  skin,  witb  some  refuse  ink  to  make  tbem 
adhere,  and  nails  tbem  with  one  nail  to  the  ball-stock ;  he  then 
proceeds  to  lay  the  different  cardings  of  the  wool  one  upon  the 
other,  crossways,  till  he  has  sufficient  for  the  ball ;  he  then  takes 
it  up  by  the  bottom  comers,  and  grasps  it  into  a  circular  form, 
with  which  he  fills  the  ball-stock,  then  brings  the  skin  opposite 
tbe  part  already  nailed,  and  makes  tbat  also  fiist  witb  another 

*  In  1821,  two  criminals  were  executed  at  Monaghan,  for  altering  tlte  sum 
of  an  Irish  Bank-note,  but  which  is  now  rendered,  perhaps,  impossible  by  the 
use  of  thinner  paper,  which  the  apparatus  for  wetting,  here  described,  eaablea 
Mr.  Oldham  to  use. 

t  Sec  Trans.  St»c.  Arts,  vol.  xxx?iii,  18i9. 
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ttiiL  He  then  puts  two  nails  hnmndmiiRly  opposite  each  other 
between  the  fiwrtiMiiiigii  alieady  made,  and  proceeds  to  put  the  skin 
in  phats,  about  an  inch  wide;  through  each  phdt  a  nail  is  driven; 
the  supeiflnioas  skin  should  then  be  cut  off,  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  nails.  BsUs  are  well  knocked  up,  when  the  wool  is  so  placed 
as  to  form  a  full  even  face,  that  every  part  of  the  skin  may  bear 
upon  the  letter ;  not  rising  in  hillocks,  or  fallinp^  into  dales  ;  not 
having  too  much  wool  in  them,  for  that  will  render  them  soon  hard 
and  uneasy  for  the  pressman  to  work  with  ;  or  too  little,  for  that 
will  make  the  skin,  as  the  wool  settles  with  working,  soon  flap, 
and  wrap  over  into  wrinkles,  so  that  he  cannot  so  well  distribute 
the  ink  on  his  balls. 

Having  knocked  up  the  balk,  he  dips  them  into  the  lie,  and 
imuediatdy  sompes  them  with  the  ball  knife,  in  order  to  make 
them  perfectly  clean ;  he  then  procures  a  clean  sheet  of  stout 
paper,  and  puts  it  on  the  ball,  and  continues  rubbing  and  patting  it 
tiU  the  ball  is  perfectly  dry,  which  is  considered  to  be  in  that  state 
when  it  will  readily  take  the  ink  on  every  part  of  it.  Having  thus 
dried  the  balls,  he  proceeds  to  take  ink;  and  if  he  finds  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  skin  is  black,  he  is  sure  it  is  not  suliicientiy 
dry ;  he  then  returns  again  to  drying  it  with  paper,  or  bums  a 
piece  of  waste  paper,  and  waves  his  ball  to  and  fro  over  the  flame 
of  it,  but  so  quick  and  cautiously  that  he  neither  scorches  the 
leather  nor  dries  it  too  much ;  in  winter,  when  a  fire  is  at  hand; 
he  dries  it  gently  by  the  firs.  If  the  balls  are  greasy,  they  should 
be  fiequently  rubbed  up  with  the  pelt  blankets,  and  well  scraped ; 
and  dried,  as  before,  with  fmper. 

The  invention  of  a  conipositiou  for  coating  the  face  of  canvus 
balls  and  wood  cylinders,  has  superseded  the  necessity  of  the 
filthy,  troublesome,  uncertain  process  of  forming  and  ketpino  in 
order  the  balls  above  described.  A  full  description  of  the  composi- 
tion balls  and  roUers,  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Printing  Red,  or  other  Colours,  togeUier  with  Black, 

First,  by  Undeiiaying :  When  red  and  black  are  to  be  printed  on' 
the  same  sheet,  ^  forme  is  made  ready  in  the  usual  way,  and  a  line" 

traced  all  round  the  outside  of  the  chace  to  shew  the  situation  in 
which  the  forme  must  be  replaced  after  it  has  been  taken  off  the  press. 
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The  pressman  then  pulls  a  sheet  in  order  to  get  those  words  or 
lines  marked,  which  are  to  be  worked  red ;  while  this  is  doing,  he 
washes  the  forme  thoroughly,  as  the  least  dirt  remaining  on  it  will 
destroy  the  beauty  of  that  cokmr.  Tbs  £9rme  is  then  hid,  mtiik 
its  foce  downwards,  on  a  ]etter*boaid  covered  with  a  pmss 
blanket.  Those  woids  maiked  to  be  red  are  dien  forced  down 
(wMcIi  the  soft  and  spongy  natuie  of  the  Uanket  leedily  edmita 
of),  and  nonpareil  regleta  nkely  fitted  into  the  vacancies,  which 
raise  the  red  lines  and  words  all  of  an  equal  distance  from  the 
other  matter.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  then  pasted  on  the  lorme, 
which  keeps  the  underlays  in  their  proper  places.  The  forme  is 
again  laid  on  the  press,  observing  the  utmost  care  in  placing  it, 
agreeable  to  the  marks  before  made  on  the  stone.  It  must  then 
be  made  perfectly  fast  to  the  comer  irons,  as  it  is  iiighly  important 
that  it  remain  finn  and  immoveable  daring  its  stay  on  the  press* 
The  lirisket  (which  is  covered  vrith  parchment),  is  then  pat  on, 
the  forme  beat  over  with  red  ink»  and  an  impression  made  on  the 
fnsket.  The  words  so  impmsed  are  then  out  oat  with  a  shaip- 
pmnted  penknife,  with  so  much  nicety  as  not  to  admit  the  smallest 
soil  on  the  paper  from  the  other  matter. 

The  red  being  finished,  and  the  forme  washed,  the  compositor 
unlocks  it  (which  is  best  done  on  the  imposing  stone,  as  the  press- 
man can  easily  replace  it,  by  the  marks  made  on  the  press),  and 
draws  out  the  red  words,  filling  np  the  space  with  quadrats. 
When  this  is  done,  the  pressman  cuts  out  the  firisket  for  the  black* 

An  extra  pair  of  points  aie  need  to  prevent  the  black  firam 
falling  on  the  red,  which  is  termed  ridkig. 

When  a  very  extensive  nnmber  is  to  be  pcinted*  as  in  Moore, 
Goldsmith,  the  Connty,  and  other  almanacks,  two  ibrmes  are 
generally  used,  one  for  the  red,  and  another  for  the  black ;  the 
greate'st  care  being  taken  by  the  compositor  to  have  quadrat  lines 
corresponding  with  every  line  in  the  black,  and  lead  of  equal 
thickness  to  cut  for  every  rule. 

There  is  another  method  of  placing  the  underlays,  which  is 
adopted  for  broadsides,  &c.  with  large  letter,  and  with  perhaps 
only  two  or  three  lines  of  red  in  them.  The  red  lines  are  taken 
ont  on  the  press  stone,  and  the  underlays  put  in  with  a  bodkin^ 
upon  which  these  lines  are  placed,  and  the  ftisket  cut  o«t  aa 
l^ore  mentioned. 
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I  have  lately  adopted  tliis  plan,  varied  in  a  trifling  degree,  with 
much  success  in  smaller  ^pe*  Having  drawn  out  the  lines  or 
wqrIs,  I  place  in  the  vacancy  m-qnadrats  laid  down  length-isajnh 
oottiiig  them,  if  neeecBury,  to  piqper  loigtha ;  and  filling  «p  with 
qnadiala.  The  black  having  been  woiked»  fhen,  by  meana  of 
bodkin»  drew  out  the  qaadiats,-  and  place  in  the  woida  to  nal  on 
the  horizontal  laid  m-quadtato :  then  lock  up  and  work  die  red. 

But  the  most  effectual  mode  of  printing  in  red  and  black  from 
the  same  forme,  has  lately  been  invented  by  my  father  for  print- 
ing the  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  Charitable 
Donations.  For  this  pur|X)se  he  has  a  type  cast,  which,  from  its 
application,  he  has  named  rubric,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  its 
being  csist  with  a  longer  chank,  or  body,  so  as  to  stand  higher  to . 
paper  by  the  square  of  its  own  body,  than  other  type.  The  work 
being  composed  in  the  usnal  manner  of  conunon  type,  and  the 
prools  having  been  read  and  sent  ont,  such  partS'  are  marked  by 
vndert coring  with  red,  aa  aie  to  be  worked  red ;  when  ready  Ibr 
press,  such  parts  are  taken  out,  and  their  places  filled  with 
quadrats.  Then  the  parts  so  taken  out  are  reset  in  rubric  ;  and 
when  the  black  has  been  worked,  the  quadrats  are  withdrawn,  the 
rubric  type  inserted,  and  then  worke^l  in  red. 

Pelt-balls  having  been  once  used  for  black,  cannot  be  employed 
for  any  other  colour;  and  as  printing  with  red,  &c.  is  but  rarely 
perfiNnned,  the  balls  for  that  purpose  may  be  made  of  old  parch- 
meat,  well  soaked,  which  may  be  done  in  a  few  miantea.  Ilieae 
baUa  are  made  without  stocks,  and.of  a  small  siie.  Forahnanacks, 
broadsides,  &c.  where  a  large  number  is  printed,  balls  are  made 
in  the  usnal  way,  or  composition  baUs  or  rollers  piovided. 

Jfirmif  and  Gfinding  Colonn  with  Vanmk. 

Varnish  is  the  common  menstruum  lor  all  colours  used  in  print- 
in'^.  V^ermillion,  with  a  small  portion  of  lake,  produces  a  beautiful 
red,  whicli  should  be  well  ground  with  a  muller  on  a  marble  slab, 
till  it  be  perfectly  smooth.  If  it  be  in  the  smallest  degree  (pritty, 
it  ologs  the  forme,  and  consequently  produces  a  thick  and  im- 
peifect  impression ;  no  pains  should  therefore  be  spared  to  render 
it  perfectly  smooth ;  it  may  then-  be  made  to  woik  as  clear  and 
free  from  picks  as  black.  A  cheaper  red,  but  not  so  brilliant,  may 
be  prepared- with  Orange  mineral,  rose  pink,  and  red  lead. 
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The  Prussian  blue  makes  also  an  excellent  colour,  but  will 
require  a  good  deal  of  time  and  labour  to  lender  it  pcifectly 
■mootb.  It  is  also  ground  with  the  bett  nnuth,  but  mtde 
oonsidmbly  thicker  by  alknring  a  greater  portion  of  colonr  with 
the  same  quantity  of  Tarnish,  than  the  red ;  it  wilt  then  woik 
dear  and  free  from  fiicka.  As  this  ooloiir  drys  rather  rapidly,  the 
balls  will  require  to  be  frequently  scraped. 

Other  colours  may  be  made,  viz.  lake  and  russet,  which  produce 
a  deep  red;  verditure  and  indigo,  for  blues;  orpiment,  pink, 
yellow  ochre,  for  yellows ;  verdigris  and  green  verditure,  for 
green,  Sac.  All  these  colours  should  be  ground  with  soft  varnish, 
bdng  in  themselves  dryers,  or  they  will  so  choke  up  the  forme,  as 
to  laquiie  it  to  be  freqaently  washed,  as  well  as  dry  and  harden 
the  balls,  and  soon  render  than  nsdess* 

The  best  colours  for  printing  are  those  of  ihe  lightest  body  and 
brightest  coknr. 

It  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  use  boiling  lie,  for  washing 
the  formes  printed  with  these  coloured  inks. 

Rules  and  RenudUt  for  Freummj^^Of  Pntofi. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  pressman  to  poll  proofs  whenever  they 
are  wanted ;  but  a  very  heavy,  and,  in  my  opinion,  unjust  tax  it  is 
upon  him.  In  most  offices  of  any  extent,  a  spare  press  is  gwmlly 
placed  in  some  part  of  the  composing  room,  aiid  caUed,  the  proof- 
pre8S«  The  sloTenly  manner  in  which  proofo  era  too  often  pulled, 
cannot  be  sufficiently  reprobated.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  conector 
to  notice  whatever  appears  faulty  or  defective  in  the  type ;  conse- 
quently, upon  dirty,  or  almost  illegible  proofs,  the  marks  will  be 
numerous,  and  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  to  the  compositor 
great  and  yexatiou«,  and  of  serious  consequence  to  the  maister ; 
for  a  compositor,  having  gatliered  among  the  corrections  the 
letter  so  marked,  will  tind  it  much  less  trouble,  when  he  has 
drawn  out  the  supposed  faulty  letter,  to  give  it  the  coup  de  griee 
on  the  side  of  the  stone  or  chace,  lest  it  should  again  be  the  cause 
of  similar  trouble,  consign  it  at  once  to  the  old  shoe,  and  replace  it 
by  the  one  ready  in  his  hand,  than  to  ascertain,  by  a  nice  and 
critical  examination,  whether  it  is,  or,  is  not,  defective,  and  then  to 
return  the  gathered  fetlnr  into  his  ease.  Thb  is  not.  the  greatest 
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eril ;  the  moet  attenthre  and  caiefiil  loader  will  not,  in  Buch  proofs;, 
be  able  to  discover  real  &iilti;  and  tberafoie,  no  pfoolahould  be 
leoeiTed  by  the  reader  that  baa  not  been  polled  peifeetly  dean 
and  legible ;  the  presaman  woold  then  be  obliged  to  take  aome 
IMins  in  this  respect. 

After  a  proof  has  been  made,  the  forme  ahoald  be  wdl  nibbed 
over  with  clean  lie,  for  this  purpose  a  pan  of  lie  and  a  brush  is 
kept  under  or  near  each  proof  press. 

Of  the  Work. 

About  every  three  sheets  a  small  quantity  of  ink  should  be 
taken,*  and  daring  the  intervals  in  which  the  beater  or  roller 
ia  not  employed  in  braying  ont  or  taking  ink,  he  ahould  be  orer- 
hxkking  the  heap  in  order  to  detect  any  want  of  nrnformity  in  the 
cokinr;  toobaerveif  ai^ktteni»qna^rata,  or  fiumtore  riae ;  that 
no  letters  are  drawn  ont,  or  battered ;  that  the  register  be  good, 
and  the  work  free  from  picks :  during  this  examination,  the  balls 
must  be  distributed  a^i  much  as  possible. 

When,  through  carelessness,  too  much  ink  has  been  taken,  it 
should  1)€  removed  by  laying  a  piece  of  clean  waste  paper  on  one 
of  the  balls,  or  on  the  roller,  and  distiibuUng  till  the  ink  ia  reduced 
to  the  proper  qnanti^. 

If  letters,  quadrats,  or  fumitare,  rise  up  and  black  the  paper, 
pat  them  down  with  the  bodkin,  and  lock  the  quarter  up  tighter. 

If  any  letters  are  battered,  the  quarter  they  are  in  must  ba- 
unlocked,  and.  perfect  ones  put  in  by  the  eompoaitor. 

When  bearers  become  too  thin  by  long  working,  they  ahould  be 
replaced  by  thicker  ones. 

When  the  forme  gets  out  of  register,  which  will  often  happen 
by  the  starting  of  the  quoins  which  secure  the  chase,  it  must  be 
immediately  put  in  again,  as  there  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  defect 
in  a  book  than  a  want  of  uniformity  in  this  particular. 

If  picks,  which  are  produced  by  bits  of  paper,  skin,  or  film  of 

•  This  will  be  subject  to  considerable  variation  from  the  nature  of  the 
individual  work,  and  quality  of  the  ink ;  a  forme  of  large  type  will  require  tlie 
•  ttidag  «f  ink  every  sheet  j  tome  book-work,  of  heavy  composition,  erery  two 
•iMets  i  light  fornMB,  tfuree  or  finur  iheets  j  sad  again,  very  fine  noilt,  every 
•hsst,  in  order  to  keep  the  colour  peifiBetly  alike  of  every  sheet. 
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ink  and  greaae,  or  other  filthy  get  into  the  ibrine/they 
with  the  point  of  a  pin  or  needle;  but  if  the  fonne  is  much  clogged 
with  them,  it  ehonld  be  wdl  bruthed  over  with  clean  lie»  Or  taken 
off  and  washed  in  the  lie  trough  :  in  tiie  first  ease,  bdbfe  the 
pressman  goes  on  again,  it  should  be  made  perfectly  dry  by  pull- 
ing a  waste  sheet  or  two,  in  order  to  suck  up  the  water  deposited 
in  the  cavities  of  the  letter,  in  the  latter  it  must  stand  some  time 
to  drain  and  dry  before  he  again  lays  it  on  the  press. 

The  puUer  should  habituate  himself  to  glance  his  eye  over  eveiy 
sheet  as  he  takes  it  off  the  tympan ;  this  may  be  done  without 
retarding  his  progress :  by  following  this  plan,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  detect  imperfectioui  which  may  escape  his  ocmpamon. 

In  order  to  ensure  uniibrmity  in  receiring  ink  fh>m  the  block, 
care  should  be  taken,  when  balls  are  used,  to  bray  out  at  the 
edge  of  the  block  small  quantities  at  a  time.  While  this  is  doing, 
the  balls  must  rest  on  the  ball  rack,  with  the  right  hand  on  the 
upper  ball-stock  handle. 

Tom  or  stained  sheets,  metwith  in  the  comae  of  work,  are 
thrown  out  and  placed  under  the  bank ;  but  the  pressman  should 
be  particdariy  careCul  to  have  them  supplied  by  others  ftom  the 
warehouseman.  Creases  and  wrinkles  will  frequently  happen  in 
the  sheets,  through  careless  wetting  of  the  paper ;  these  should  be 
carefully  removed,  by  smoothing  them  out  with  the  back  of  the 
nails  of  the  right  hand. 

In  twelves,  and  other  works  at  two-pull  presses,  where  the 
platten  pinches  twice  upon  the  centre  pages,  mnckling  or  doubling 
the  impression  ftequently  happens ;  the  following,  among  many 
osiers,  are  the  causes  of,  and  remedies  for  this  evil. 

It  happens  when  the  iace  of  the  platten  and  the  inner  tympan 
are  both  dirty/ which  occasions  them  to  stick — they  should  alwaya 
be  kept  perfectly  clean. 

Slack  or  rickety  tympans  will  also  cause  doublinfr  ;  and  leaning 
the  body  against  the  carriage  in  reaching  the  bar,  in  presses  with- 
out guide  cramps,  or  where  the  cramps  do  not  act  with  truth. 

*The  nut  being  loose  in  the  head  will  also  occasion  this  defect ; 
the  short  bolts  should  be  screwed  up  as  tight  as  possible. 

*If  the  platten  be  slack,  or  otherwise  improperly  tied  up,  this 
defect  will  always  happen ;  also  doubling  will  happen  fiom  the 

*  These  paragraphs  apply  wholly  to  the  joiners'  presses. 
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foUoviag  ctamet,  which  mmi  be  remedied  by  the  joinm  and 
smith:  viz. 

•When  tiieienoM  of  the  head  are  so  nairow  ae  not  to  fill  the 
mortiaM  hi  the  eheska. 

^^The  nut  and  gartar  so  worn  as  not  to  admit  the  spindle  to 
work  close  in  them. 

♦The  hose  not  working  easy  and  steady  in  the  shelves. 

*The  wheel  on  the  spit  not  well  juatified,  and  its  having  too 
aueb  play  in  the  tar»  which  canses  an  nnpleaaaat  check. 

Tha  papir  being  rather  too  diy  will  also  eometfanea  cause  the 
impfeasioii  to  raaekle. 

Sinning  and  mackling  will  fieqnently  happen  when  ihe  tympana 
are  carelessly  and  suddenly  put  on  the  forme :  they  should  always 
be  laid  down  easy,  and  the  slur  screw  made  proper  use  of. 

Leaning  against  the  carriage,  as  belbre  mentioned,  will  also 
cause  a  slur. 

If  the  platlen  fttb  against  the  rr^il  of  the  tympan,  it  will  inevit- 
abfy  caaaa  a  alar  and  mackle.  This  can  easily  be  remedied  by 
moring  tfaatympan  joints  so  as  to  dear  the  platten. 

The  car  of  the  fimkat  bemg  so  long  as  to  canse  it  to  mb  against 
the  oheek,  always  prodnees  a  slur :  remedy'—make  it  shorter. 

Loose  tympans  will  at  all  times  slur  the  work  ;  great  care  must 
Jherefore  be  observed  in  drawing  them  perfectly  tight. 

Independently  of  the  above  causes,  slurring  and  mackling  will 
sometimes  happen  from  causes  which  baiile  all  art  and  patience  to 
detect.  It  will  be  better  in  this  case  to  tie  8S  many  cords  as  pes* 
siUa  acfoss  the  firiskety  whksh  will  keep  the  sheet  ck>se  to  the 
tympan. 

In  the  Stanhope  presses  it  generally  arises  fiom  the  screw  in  die 
back  plate  becoming  loose— the  remedy  is  simplc'^screw  it  np 

again. 

Before  the  pressman  leaves  his  work,  he  covers  his  heap.  He 
first  turns  down  a  sheet  like  a  token  sheet,  where  he  leaves  oiY, 
then  puts  a  quantity  of  the  worked  off  sheets  on  it,  taking  care  to 
have  the  printed  side  upwards,  that  his  companiony  if  he  have  any, 
on  coming  to  wotk  first  in  the  morning,  may  not  be  deceived  in 
taking  it  for  the  reiteiation.  Laying  the  blanket  on  the  heap, 
after  leaving  off  work,  is  a  bad  custom.  If  the  paper  be  rather 
dry,  it  will  be  better  to  put  wet  wrappers  on  it.  The  blankets 
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should  always  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  that  they  may  not  make 
the  inner  tympan  damp  and  slack. 

The  praaaman's  next  care  ahouki  be  to  look  after  his  balls.  They 
ahould  be  well  rubbed  with  a  blanket  aoaked  with  tie,  if  they  m 
inclined  to  be  bard,  that  they  may  be  in  proper  cider  for  the  next 
day's  work.  Theymnst  be  left  weU  covered  up  with  the  blankets; 
but  if  they  are  already  sufficiently  soft,  they  will  not  require 
rubbing,  and  what  is  termed  a  dry  blanket  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose, viz.  one  from  which  the  water  does  not  run.  When  the 
balls  have  been  over-eoaked,  they  should  be  left  on  the  rack  all 
night,  with  merely  a  piece  of  paper  round  them»  as  they  will  not 
bear  the  process  of  what  is  termed  e^[ipmg» 

The  pressman  next  observes  whedier  his  fenne  be  dean ;  if  so^ 
he  pats  a  sheet  of  waste  paper  between  the  tympan  and  frisket» 
and  lays  them  down  on  the  forme:  if  it  be  dirty,  it  must  be  rubbed 
over  with  clean  lie.  On  his  return  to  work  in  the  morning,  he 
takes  care  to  wet  the  tympan,  but  not  for  very  hght  work.  If 
there  should  happen  to  be  any  pages  in  the  forme  particulaiiy 
open,  those  parts  of  the  tympan  where  they  fall  must  not  be  wetted. 

As  the  mode  of  reckoning  press  work  by  "  tokens"  and 
"  hours,"  is  sometimes  difficult  to  those  who  have  not  daily 
practice,  I  shall  give  a  table,  whush  perhaps  may  save  ttonble. 
260  is  a  token;  each  tdLen,  in  ordinary  week,  is  nckoQed  an  hoar, 
and  it  is  equally  correct  to  say,  technically,  that  a  forme  is  so 
many  token,  or  so  many  hours  :  thus,  2,000  is  4  token,  or  4  hours 
one  side — 8  hours,  or  8  token  perfect,  and  the  price  for  this  is  so 
many  token  for  each  man ;  so  that  1,000  in  price,  is  16  times  the 
sum  at  which  the  work  is  paid  per  hour. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Fine  Printing — Baskcrrilh' — Ritchie — Bulmer — Bensley — M'  Crcery—' 
Bad  Effects  on  other  Work — Small  Tifpe— Various  Noiiuns  of  Fine 
Printing — Wood~ait  Working — Obstacles  to  Fine-work — Mutation 
TatU  in  the  Form     Tgpe^MauirotUiet  ^  IBSi^RejidnU  MateritU 

IT  musl  be  gratifying  to  -thoae  inynedialely  interatted  in  the 
adTancement  of  tbe  liberal  arts,  and  the  pideasioiia  connected  with 
thein»  as  well  aa  to  tlioae  who  contemplate  them  with  a  patriotic 
regard,  to  witness  the  present  state  of  British  typography. 

Baskerv'ille,  many  years  ago,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  improve- 
ment ;  and  it  has  since  continued  to  increase  through  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  As  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  obviate 
some  of  the  impedimenta  which  retarded  our  early  improvement, 
the  printen  of  the  continent^  who,  from  being  leaa  anbject  to  the 
Teraatilitiee  of  dhnate,  and  from  other  circnmatancea,  already 
mentioned  in  a  Ibnner  chapter,  had  a  dearer  path  befixe  them, 
took  the  lead  for  a  considerable  time  in  beanty  of  worhmamdiip* 
Hence  the  works  of  several  foreign  printers  have  acquired  them  a 
distinguished  celebrity  throughout  the  lemied  nations  at  a  much 
earlier  period  of  the  art,  (see  p.  301) :  but  there  is  a  satisfaction 
in  reflecting  that  names  are  now  to  be  met  with  among  our  own 
conntiymen,  as  eminently  celebrated  in  this  admirable  art  as  those 
of  any  who  have  been  before  them.  By  those  only  who  hate 
attempted  to  carry  the  art  to  perfrction  can  the  attendant  diA- 
eulties  be  traly  conceived:  and,  after  die  toil  of  yean  in* the 
pundit,  how  few  the  instances  where  fame  haa  been  the  lewaid. 
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how  still  more  limited  those  where  opulence  has  been  the  harvest 
of  the  toil. 

Baskerville  succeeded  in  producing  a  type  of  superior  elegance, 
and  an  ink  which  gave  peculiar  lustre  to  impressions  from  his 
type.  The  novel  and  wmsuiil  excellence  whicli  bis  works  pre- 
sented gave  a  stimulus  to  the  exertions^  and  drew  forth  the  emala> 
tion,  of  many  of  our  countrymen.  The  first  who  started  hi  this 
novel  course  was  Mr.  Millar  Ritchie,  a  native  of  Scotland.  About 
1785  he  carried  on  business  in  Albion  Buildings,  Bartholomew 
Close.  An  edition  of  the  classics,  in  royal  octavo,  consisting  of  the 
works  of  Sallust,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Q.  Curtius,  Caesar,  and  Livy,  was 
the  work  upon  which  this  leading  attempt  at  superior  printing  was 
made,  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Homer,  senior  fellow  of 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  who  subsequently  dup^MMd  of  the 
whole  impression  (excepting  those  reserved  for  pceaenta)  to  the 
bookseller,  BIr.  Thomas  F&yne.  This  work  was  also  the  means  of 
first  introducing  Mr.  Whatman^s  yellow  wove  royal  paper.  The 
next  work  was  a  quarto  bible,  in  two  volumes,  upon  the  same  paper, 
and  two  unique  copies  upon  India  paper,  printed  on  one  side 
only.     A  curious  circumstance  attended  the  printing  of  this 
bible :  when  it  was  far  advanced  toward  a  conclusion,  the  two 
Universities,  and  the  king's  printer,  obtained  an  injunction  to 
prevent  its  progress  :  just  iit  this  period  some  person  was  printing 
a  bible  at  Dublin,  under  the  title  of  *'  Jackson's  Family  Bible," 
(without  noica).    Jaokson>  who  was  the  university  printer  at 
Oxibid,  broni^t  an  action  against  the  Irish  printer.    It  waa 
•olenmly  argued^  and  lihe  Irisb  court  detenniaed  thai  a  ttstriction 
upon  prijitiag  anUientic  oopies  of  the  Seriptoies  was  not  good, 
«ad  tim  bible  was  prooeeded  witii.   Upon  this  Mn  Ritchie  also 
took  the  liberty  to  piooecd  with  his  bible,  and  no  more  was  heard 
of  thift  iiK|unction. 

Another  work  executed  by  Ritchie,  with  uncommon  (splendour 
and  expense,  was  *'  Memoirs  oi  the  Count  de  Gi-ammont,"  a 
small  page,  upon  quarto,  1500  copies  small  paper,  500  on  What- 
man's wove  royal,  one  copy  on  vellum,  and  three  copies  havin<r 
this  diminutive  quarto  page  worked  in  the  centre  of  a  whole  sheet 
of  the  royal  paper. 

On  Ids  first  diverging  from  the  beaten  track,  Mr.  Ritchie 
enoouiterod  oonBidefable  dilficultiea.    The  papeMnaker,  Mr. 
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Whatman,  and  the  ink-maker,  Mr.  Blackwell,  contributed,  moat 
anoeeaafully',  all  tlieir  ildU  to  hia  laudable  design,  but  the  want  ef 
jonmeyaDen  to  anter  into  the  apirit  of  the  undertaking  with  that 
eitraofdinary  exertion  of  cave  and  ingenuttj  which  it  iodiB^ 

pensably  required,  was  a  difficulty  the  moet  diacooraging,  which 
he  had  loniz;  to  contend  with,  and  never  wholly  conquered  ;  men  he 
could  <^eL  who  by  bodily  strentrth  would  pull  down  the  press,  and 
give  the  iupressioo,  but  the  giving  the  colour  required  a  skill  and 
patioQce  so  far  exceeding  what  pressmen  had  any  idea  of  in  thia 
country,  that  Mr.  Ritchie  found  him^alf  obliged  to  nonage  the 
balla  and  beat  every  sheet  of  dioae  wcilca  with  hia  own  handa. 
He  had  men  to  pull,  but  every  other  part  waa  effected  by  hia  own 
perBonallabour. 

I  have  a  copy  of  his  bible  now  lying  before  me,  and  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  in  every  requisite  constituting  good  printing, — in 
richness  and  equality  of  colour  throughout  every  page,— in  that 
contrast  of  tints  upon  which  the  eye  can  dwell  without  fatigue^  by 
the  colour  of  both  ink  and  paper,— it  has  not  been  aurpassed  by 
any  woik  that  haa  followed.  It.  bears  the  date  of  h.]icc,zc.t. 
for  John  Pafsona,  PatemoeteF^ow. 

What  thia  hriag  fother  of  English  fine  panting  ma3rhsve  been 
in  personal  appearance  in  those  days,  I  have  no  means  of  showing ; 
but  what  he  in  at  the  present  day,  when  called  from  my  ware- 
house, and  from  handling^  the  sheets  of  this  very  work,  to  sit  tor 
his  portrait,  may  be  here  seen. 

It  will  hence  be  evident  that  Mr.  Ritchie,  neiwithstanding  all  his 
peiaevetance  and  ekiU  in  fine  piinling,  had  not  the  avt  of  getting 
independence  by  hia  lahoors:  he  fiuled  in  buainesa,  andwaa  sne^ 
ceeded  in  hia  efibrta  by  lir.  Mmcr  i  Mr.  Benaky  'and  Mn 
M'Craery  followed,  and  fnm  the  presses  of  dMse  genAkmen  have 
issuf'd  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  typography  which  tliin  or 
any  other  country  has  produced.*  Emulation  is  a  powerf  ul  prin- 
ciple in  our  nature,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  their 
exertions,  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  give  a  new  tone  and 
character  to  the  proieasioa.  The  firat  effotta  at  fine  piindng 
tended  to  any  thing  bat  a  general  improvenient  in  piess-work. 

•  It  will  not  be  thmij^ht  foreign  to  the  subject  to  obuerve  here,  that  about 
this  period  Mr.  Bell,  in  publishinsf  his  British  Theatre,  first  SCI  the  fashion, 
tvhich  soon  became  general,  of  iUscarding  the  long  f. 
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Every  thing  that  was  not  paid  for  as  "  fine  work  "  was  commoit 
wdk and  by  the  pressmen,  who,  at  the  time  alluded  to  wefe 
moffe  mastem  of  the  trade  than  their  employers,  it  was  tieated 
aoocwdingly,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  maldng  the  oontrast  the 
giealar.  Snbseqnent  events^  arinng  iirom  the  oondnet  of  the 
workmen,  together  with  the  general  introdnetion  of  the  Stanhope 
and  other  improved  presses,  as  well  as  machinery,  having  placed 
the  choice  of  their  workmen  once  more  in  the  power  of  the  masters, 
the  general  style  of  printing  has  become  much  improved. 

Printing  in  very  small  type,  below  Biener,  has  been  punned  to 
a  £rreat  degree  of  excellence  but  by  very  few  printers.  Mr. 
Rickaby,*  the  pvedeoessor  of  the  anthor  of  this  woik,  was' among 
the  first  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  beautifully  minute.  An 
annual  work,  of  the  pocketpbook  dass,  called  **  Peacock's  Polite 
Repository,"  and  a  pocket  dictionary,  called  "  Peacock^s  John- 
son," were  amon<^  the  best  efforts  of  his  ingenuity.  Mr.  Charles 
Whittinghani,  in  small  editions  of  the  '*  Common  Prayer,"  was 
eminently  successful;  but  the  "  Diamond  Bible"  and  '*  Prayer 
Book/'  by  Mr.  Corrall,  in  the  beauty  of  eye-straining  minuteness, 
surpassed  all  others,  and  took  the  lead  of  future  efforts. 

The  great  impvorements  in  type-founding  have  pcoved  an  addi- 
tional spur  to  the  printer ;  and  fine  printing  has  of  late  been 
attempted  by  so  many  professors  of  the  art,  and  so  numerous  and 
variable  are  the  specimens  they  have  produced,  that  a  discrimina- 
tion as  minute  as  that  which  is  required  in  forming  an  opinion  of 
those  of  the  pencil  and  the  burin,  seems  necessary  in  jude^ing  of 
what  is  really  superior  in  typography.  Some  printers  imagine,  if 
they  do  but  make  their  peges  sufficiently  black*  that  the  end  is 
gained;  others,  if  they  are  pale  and  dear ;  so  that  each  exhibits  a 
sfyle  peculiar  to  his  own  fimc^.  In  typography,  as  in  the  fine 
art^,  it  is  difficult  to  specify  and  investigale  the  qualities  which 
constitute  excellence  and  beauty  ;  yet  to  an  accurate  observer,  the 
proiliictioiis  of  the  several  typographical  artists  vary  as  much  as 
the  figures  of  Flaxman,  Chantry,  or  Canova,  from  the  rude  etibrts 
of  a  rustic  stone  mason.  Real  excellence  does  not,  however, 
depend  upon  so  unfixed  a  principle  $  and,  therefore,  it  would  be 

*  **  Mr.  ThoBMS  Riduby,  of  PMerborough  Court,  Heet  Street,  died  August 
22Ut,  1802,  Mi.  49.  He  prioted  The  British  Critic,  tad  wai,  hi  laaay  other 
ttfifetU,  1  printer  of  eoiiiienoe.'^iVidl.  Ante*  iU.  737> 
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difficult  to  point  out  every  particular  which  it  is  neccttaiy  to 
oomlNiie,  in  oider  to  aeeompfish  that  which  may  rank  as  a  cAc^ 
^mtmt  in  the  art;  yet  to  nndeiatand  when  it  is  elfected  is  not  so 
intricate ;  for  when  any  one  who  has  acquired  a  correct  taste,  sees 

a  beautifully  uniform  type  imparted  to  the  paper,  displaying  all 
its  proportions  with  a  just  degree  of  lustre  and  haniiony,  his  con- 
ceptions of  typot^phic  beauty  become  satisfied,  and  the  more  he 
looks  the  more  he  admires. 

The  printers  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  fine  printing  have 
endeavonied  to  prodooe  that  delicacy  and  sharpness  of  appearance 
on  paper  which  is  pecnliar  to  the  coppeiwplate  work ;  but  though 
sneh  an  efiect  may  be  very  nearly  approximated,  it  can  never  be 
perfectly  attained,  the  impression  b^g,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
accomphshed  by  such  completely  different  means.  In  seeking, 
therefore,  after  that  wliich  peculiarly  belongs  to  another  art,  we 
are  liable  to  a  neglect  of  those  excellencies  which  exclusively  cha- 
ractenze  our  ovro ;  nor  needs  the  mortification  be  very  great  that 
we  cannot  pfodnee  dose  imitations  of  coppe^plate  printing,  when 
tve  see  the  difficult  and  abortive  attempts  of  the  copper-plate 
printer  and  engrarer  to  imitete  us ;  and  when  we  consider  how 
much  more  than  the  other  our  art  is  capable  of  peribrming.  With 
proper  materials,  properly  employed,  the  impressions  from  letter- 
press exhibit  peculiarly  fine  relief  and  outline,  which,  in  many 
respects,  must  be  allowed  to  excel  in  beauty  even  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  copper-plate. 

Those  who  haye  had  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  early  pro- 
ductions of  the  press,  will  be  convinced  that  the  art  became 
retrograde  in  Uie  course  of  time ;  for  diere  are  yet  in  existence 
works  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenlih  oentnriee, 
which,  whether  examined  with  regard  to  case  or  press,  will  bear  a 
near  comparison  with  any  that  are  now  produced.  It  has  been 
previously  remarked  that  printincf.  immediately  on  its  invention, 
made  singularly  rapid  advances  to  perfection,  which  may  be  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  facilities  it  afforded  to  the  purposes  of 
sociefy,  and  more  especially  to  the  cause  of  literature;  and  the 
unexampled  patronage  it  thus  obtained,  as  being  one  of  the  most 
honourable  vestibules  to  human  glory. 

.  The  improvemento  which  have  taken  place  in  all  the  arte  taoe- 
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nected  with  letter-pcess  printing  have  acted,  no  doubt,  powerfully 
in  atimulating  the  printers  of  this  ooontry  to  tiiat  extraovdioaKy 
eiertioii  by  which  such  fine  Bpecimens  of  typographic  beauty  an 
now  so  frequently  produced.  As  engraving  cm  copper  and  on  wood 

progressiTely  improved,  it  became  necessary  that  the  typography 
which  accompanied  them  shonkl  not,  by  a  coarse  and  common 
appearance,  sei  ve  but  to  disgrace  that  which  it  should  rival,  and 
abridge  the  gratification  which  might  be  reasonably  expected  from 
a  union  of  the  arts. 

Although  the  powers  of  wood-engraving  ane  limited,  yet,  as  an 
art  most  intimately  connected  with  our  own,  its  iapoctanoe  m 
worthy  of  beii^  held  in  the  highest  estioiation ;  and  weire  we  net 
to  attempt  to  force  it  beyond  its  capabilities,  its  advantages  would 
be  more  esteemed.  In  oonseqvenoe  of  several  flnt«ate  artists 
having  put  their  genius  to  the  stretch,  in  order  that  their  woflcs 
might  vie  with  copper-plate,  a  false  taste  has  been  produced.  It 
is  tme  that  some  have  sent  out  \  ( i  y  ]>eautiful  specimens,  affording 
a  vast  variety ;  but  how  curious  soever  these  productions  may 
appear,  yet,  on  a  comparison  with  impressions  from  copper,  they 
will  be  found  diffieront  things.  The  two  apeoies  of  printing  hsa 
each  its  peimliar  leatnie,  which  it  is  a  vain  attempt  Ibr  the  other 
to  strive  to  equal.  The  deep,  soft,  lagdar  black  ground  whioh 
can  be  given  to  a  broad  surface  by  completely  covering  it  with  fine 
ink  is  a  property  of  letter-press  printing  which  the  copper-plate 
can  never  be  able  to  accomplisli  ;  and  there  is  a  receding  in  per- 
s[)cctive,  and  a  L^eueial  sliarpness  of  outline  belonging  entirely  to 
the  latter  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  former  fully  to  attain.  As 
it  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  different  methods  of  engraving 
and  workiqg  off,  it  is  a  species  of  dissimilarity  that  can  never  be 
entirely  pieve&ted.  In  speaking  upon  this  Bubject*  the  author  of 
the  Printer^s  Qremmar  said,  We  are  as  muoh  disappointed  in 
examining  a  wood-engraving,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  softness  of 
flesh  and  delicacy  of  skin  which  is  produced  by  aii  artist  on 
copper,  as  we  are  disappointed  in  not  meeting  in  copper  witJi  that 
broad,  deep  shade,  and  strength  of  contrast  which  the  engraver  on 
wood  may  always  exhibit.^'  Now  with  regard  to  the  great  defect 
of  wood-engravings  in  general  thus  spoken  of»  it  is  f^f""***^  that 
a  considerable  advance  has  been  made  towards  perfrdioa  by  the 
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artist  who  executed  the  portraits  exhibited  in  this  work,  in  which 
thai  "  delicacy  and  aoitfuom"  required  in  managing  countenances 
is  conceived  to  have  heen  vmy  admiiably  achieved. 

No  kmd  oCengiavhig  ie  better  calcuhted  than  that  of  which  I 
am  heie  speaking,  to  preaerve  the  leal  outline  and  proportions  of 
the  designer.  Indeed,  this  will  be  more  easily  credited  when' it  is 
stated  that  he  generally  makes  the  drawing  with  pencil  on  the 
block  ;  and  the  duty  of  the  engraver  is  to  leave  those  lines  stand* 
ing  by  cutting  away  the  interstices  with  the  greatest  exactness 
posHihle.    Thus,  as  the  most  unfinished  etchings  on  copper  of 
the  ancient  masters  are  more  valuable  than  any  imitations  of  them 
by  a  second  hand,  so  are  the  powers  of  the  engraver  on  wood  pre* 
ierable  for  giving,  as  far  as  drawing  and  proportions  are  eonoemed^ 
a  ftithflil  transcript  of  the  original  design.    The  great  point*, 
therefare,  seems  to  be,  to  consider  properi^  what  is  the  veal  pro* 
vinoe  of  the  art,  so  that  expectatiott  may  not  be  raised  fimn  it 
which,  fiom  its  natnre,  cannot  be  gratified ;  and  the  art  and  the 
artist  be  unjustly  depreciated  in  consequence  of  a  disappointment 
which  it  is  beyond  tlie  j)088ibilitie8  of  either  to  prevent. 
.  It  may  be  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  the  difficulties  attend* 
ii:^  the  printing  of  wood-engravings  are  very  considerable,  and 
that,  however  the  designer  and  the  engraver  may  labour,  should 
the  printer  not  be  a  jndge  of  the  effect  intended  to  be  brought  out^ 
and  know  vrcU  how  to  manage  his  block,  all  his  labour  will  bo 
Mtless.  This  observation  applies  more  paiticttlaily  to  the  finer 
lundsof  60graving>  but  itt  some  degree  to  alL  In  this  department 
of  the  art  much  depends  upon  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  ink; 
and  the  fine  specimens  that  have  been  produced  by  the  gentlemen 
previously  named,  as  having  signalized  themselves  by  the  high 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  have  carried  the  art,  were 
printed  with  ink  made  or  improved  by  themselves.    Ink,  however^ 
of  late  years  has  b«en  manufactured  in  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory manner  than  it  was  formerly,  yet  perhaps  not  so  as  to 
have  attained  that  positivo  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible 
hi  Older  to  work  the  finest  engravings  in  the  most  finished 
maimer. 

It  has  been  bafim  stated  that  the  printers  on  the  ooatbent 
(those  of  Psmm  and  Psris-m  parlicnlar)  have  it  in  their  power  to 

produce  finer  specimens  of  printing  than  can  be  done  by  us.  One 
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of  tluHW  advantages  ariaea  fiom  the  ntaie  of  their  oUmnia^  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  ▼ariatioos  of  tempeiataio  we  daily  experience, 
'  and  which  acts  powerfiiUy  upon  ▼arioos  preparations  of  the  oil  of 

which  oar  ink  is  compofted,  disposing  it  at  one  hoar  to  spread 
equally  over  the  balls,  or  rollers,  and  at  another  rendering;  it  so 
glutinous  and  stiflf  as  to  tear  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  defy  the 
efforts  of  the  pressman,  without  a  great  increase  of  heat  in  the 
place  where  he  is  working ;  and  even  should  he  laiae  the  tempera- 
ture ever  so  high»  if  the  ftoat  be  intense,  his  endeavours  will  be 
ftuhless.  It  is  a  curious  ftct,  that  heat  will  not  entirely  ooan> 
teract  the  eflfocts  of  a  fieeang  atmosphere  upon  some  kinds  of 
printing  ink. 

But  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  production  of  fine  printing,  or 
indeed  to  any  printing  above  the  very  commonest  standard,  arises 
from  the  present  mode  of  manufacturing  paper ;  this  has  been  so 
much  dwelt  upon  in  a  former  part  of  this  work»*  that  it  would  be 
tediona  were  it  here  repeated. 

Taste,  which  is  continaally  changing,  has  made  stmnge  revohi* 
tions  in  the  km  of  our  printing  types ;  we  no  knger  use  the  thin- 
and  meagre-Aced  letter  of  the  Elaevirs,  Baakenrille,  Bfartin,  8ce. 
with  which  our  woiks  were  fttmerly  printed.  That  there  was 
ample  room  for  improvement  is  sufficiently  manifest,  but  the  rage 
unfortunately  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  nothing  was 
considered  handsome  but  that  which  exhibited  as  broad  a  surface 
as  the  dimensions  of  the  body  of  the  type  would  admit,  in  many 
instancea  forcing  the  letters  so  dose  together,  that  the  woid  ap- 
peared an  mdistinct  mass  of  black,  not  to  be  read  with  facility. 
This  proved  a  ehortrlived  fiuduon,  and  of  benefit  to  no  one,  except 
the  ink-maker.  Another  extravagance  has  been  daily  increasing 
upon  ns,  from  the  desire  of  the  letter-founders  that  their  types 
shall  stand  well  in  line,  and  which  is  certainly  a  great  perfection  : 
in  order  to  render  this  object  more  apparent,  the  horizontal  line  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  letter,  where  it  occurs,  is  earned  so  far 
out,  on  each  side  of  the  stalk,  aa  to  give  the  page  somewhat  the 
appeannce  of  being  ruled.  NorcanthepiesentgenHalaquanneas 
of  form  and  grossness  of  lace  be  considered  as  removing  any  defect 
Hie  disadvantages  attending  such  letter  are  manifold.  Owing  to 
the  ddicacy  of  the  top  and  bottom  lines,  it  will  not  last  so  long 

*  See  Section  V. 
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5«8  that  of  tlie  old  Mum,  tike  tdightflst  me  de8tro3rHig  these  Unet, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  newneaa  of  its  appeaiance ;  bendes,  by 
'MthfbHiiig  a  nmoh  laif^  auffaee  to  the  pramman,  to  be  oo?ered 

with  ink,  more  beating  is  required,  and  a  hearier  pull,  a  duty  whioh 
we  rarely  find  men,  striving  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  business  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  time,  willing:  to  bestow,  nor  can 
we  expect  it,  without  increase  of  pay;  and  without  this  cnre,  the 

'  etiect  produced  is  worse  than  that  of  ktler  irom  the  old  matrices. 

i  Tlie-.pnblic  taste  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  time  settle  between  the 
two  extremes,  and  when  that  shall  take  place,  we  shall  have  the 

'  phaiufe  of  seeing  alvength,  giaoe,  and  li([^tnes8»  enhihited  on  the 

''Same  page* 

This  has,  in  Ihel,  sinee  tlie  above  was  written,  been  the  ease. 
» Host  of  the  eminent  booksellen  now  object  to  the  uae  of  the  fat- 

<  laced  type ;  and  founders  of  the  highest  repute  are  vying  in  the 
•-  prodnction  of  letter  with  u  face  elegantly  propurtujnate,  and  formed 
for  durability  and  profit  to  the  printer.    The  introduction  of  fat- 

•  faced  types  into  hook-work  has  been  severely  reprobated  by  many 

•  as  waU  as  the  author  of  this  work  :  yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
,-when  ant  with  taate  and  ability,  when  quite  *new,  when  used  in 
-  printag  open  and  thiok-leaded  works,  as  poetry,  ftc.,  and  when 

•  caiclUly  workad,  at^twiee  or  thikse  the  eapense  of  eonmum  work, 
'  an  effeel  hiiUaant  and  ornamental  is  prodbeed ;  though  not  veiy 
:  oongenial,  periiaps,  to-ihe  eyes  of  those  who  huy  books  to  rei^ 

them.  The  disrepute  into  Wfaibh  latter  of  this  out  haa  ihllen  has 
«  probably  arisen  from  the  negligence,  inattention,  and  want  of 
taste  with  regard  to  shape  and  symmetry  with  which  they  were 
cut  when  first  introduced.     It  has  been  already  said,  that  in 
'•typography,  as  in  the  fine  arts,  it  is  difiicuU  to  investigate  and 

•  specify  the  quahties  whioh  constitute  beauty  :  but  fatness  seems 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  letter^founders-  as  an  adequate 
substitnte  for  all  anch  qnalitiea. 

At  jone  period,  in  houtntion  probably  of  the  oelebfaled  ]>idot,  a 
practice  prevailed  of  cutting  tiie  osriphs  and  fine  atrokea  of  Qrpes 
« to-an  eKoeaatve  degree  of  aharpnsas.  This;  though  it  gave  .tO'fine 
-woHl  and  esriy  impressions  a  neatness  and  finish  resembling 
cop|)er-plate,  was  very  detrimental,  as  these  sharp  edges  would 
not  stand  for  any  length  of  time  the  action  of  the  press,  but  either 
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broke  off  or  were  blunted,  so  that  th^  fount  soon  acquired  the 
appearance  of  age  and  long  service. 

But  these  extravagant  fimoies  have  had  their  -day^  and  the 
shape  of  ^q>e  is  snbsidiiig  to  a  happy  medium,  likely  to  become  a 
standard  between  the  awkward  stiffiiess  of  the  Ebevir  and 
Baskeryflle»  and  fhe  ontrageons  kmd  of  ftce  only  adapted  for 
placards,  posting-bills,  invitations  to  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  and 
job-printing  in  general ;  and  for  which  purposes  it  appears  so 
a])propriatc  as  to  induce  a  probable  supposition  that  its  use  will 
be  permanent  in  that  class  of  printing. 

Fashion  and  Fancy  commonly  frolic  from  one  extreme  to  ano- 
ther** To  the  razor-edged  fine  lines  and  ceriphs  of  Qrpe  just 
observed  apon»  a  reverse  baa  succeeded,  called  **  Antique,"  or 
**  Egyptian,"  the  property  of  which  Is,  that  the  strokes  whidi 
form  the  letters  are  all  of  one  uniform  thickness !— After  this,  who 
would  have  thought  that  further  extravagance  could  have  been 
conceived  ?  It  remains,  however,  to  be  stated,  that  tlie  ingenuity  of 
one  founder  has  contrived  a  type  in  which  the  natural  shape  is 
reversed,  by  turning  all  the  ceriphs  and  fine  strokes  into  fats,  and 
the  fats  into  leans. — Oh  !  sacred  shades  of  Moxon  and  Van  Dyiue» 
of  BaskerviUe  and  Bodoni !  what  would  ye  have  said  of  the  typo- 
graphic mfmUromtkM  here  exhibited,  which  Fashion  in  our  age  hak 
produced  ?  And  those  who  follow,  aa  many  years  hence  aa  you 
have  preceded  us,  to  what  age  or  beioga  will  they  aacribe  the 
marks  here  exhibited  as  a  specimen  ? 

From  such  whimsicalities  as  these,  after-times  may  fall  into 
many  a  whimsical  illusion  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  but  unique 
antique  typographiques  imprinted  in  "  I^ondon's  City,"  may  be 
sold  to  the  best  bidder  as  genuine  Egyptian  rdics  of  antediluvian 
origin,  and  fonnachoiceportionaf  thetteaauieain  themnseuma 
of  the  ^firtuosi ! ! 

With  respect  to  the  colour  of  printing-ink,  a  4iiKraee  of 
opinion  certainly  exists ;  one  kind  being  admired  for  its  glaring 
effect,  and  another  for  its  softened  richness  and  warmth  ;  the 
latter,  though  in  fact  of  as  deep  a  colour  as  the  former,  is  yet  so 
tempered  as  not  to  injure  or  fatigue  the  eye,  becoming  more 
agreeable  the  more  it  is  examined.  A  few  printeni  manufacture 

•  Seesbop.4M. 
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their  <ywii  ink,  or  rather  attempt  an  improvement  upon  that  they 
have  from  the  mafcen.  Indeed,  that  which^was  jfonnerly  add  by 
the  manniactaren  poaaoBsed  veiy  §m4i  the  reqidaltoa  neceaaary 
for  fine  printing. 

Some  directions  may  be  expected  for  aasiBting  the  printer  in 
producing  fine  specimens  ;  but  every  one  who  has  attempted  im- 
provement has  some  peculiarities  which  are  not  in  common  prac- 
tice i  therefore,  all  tiiat  can  be  jdone  ia»  to  giye  a  slight  aketch  of 
the  general  method. 

The  PuiBBa  heat  catcniated  for  J«e«  or  indeed  for  any  other 
kmd  of  printing,  are  no«r  theahbject  ef  oonlpetilioii  halween  rival 
manufactoieia,  and  will  hereaAer  heiatty  treated  of. 

Hie  Payee  tobewetinanbhammuierai^toretafai^lateineaa, 
yet  be  sufficiently  soft  to  ap]^y  closdy  to  the  surfiMe-of  the  ItiMer, 
and  take  up  all  the  ink.    [See  preceding  chapter.] 

The  Ink  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
printer,  the  Uberality  of  the  employer,  and  the  honour  of  tlie  ink- 
oiakflr.— <But  more  obaeirvationa  will  benDBade  rekitive^  ink  in  a 
anbe^aeni  chapter. 

Tte  BAtta,  or  RoLUBEa,  onwhiehao  mfich  depend,  ooght  to 
be  pflirticnlarly  attended  to.  p.  366  and  chap.  Iblknnig  4e 
preaent].  "  ' 

The  Tympans  to  be  conti&u^d  in  a  Utateiof  tension,  by  chai|g* 
■ing  the  blanket  and  the  slip-sheet  as  they  become  damp. 

The  Blanket  must  be  of  fine  broad-doth,  or  kerseymere,  and 
•only  one  to  be  used. 

When  printing  large  letter,  the  surfoce  of  which  requ^ea  to  be 
well  filled  with  ink,  a  sheet  (xf  tiaane  paper,  common  paper 
damped,  la  often  laid  between  evefy*!mpraaatoiit  foi  prevent  Ae 
aheeta  fitom  aettihg  off  oo  the  hick  of  each  other. 

Bnt  however  laudable  it  may  be  to  cultivate  the  art  to  per- 
fection, it  is  to  its  common  and  more  general  application  that  we 
are  to  look  for  its  great  and  beneficial  efiects  upon  the  human 
intellect,  and  upon  nations  and  societies  of  men.  The  Press  is 
the  great  engine  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  improve  the  faculties 
of  his  nature ;  it  is  the  preserver  of  the  knowledge  aild  acquire- 
ments of  former  generations,  and  the  great  barrier,  when  not 
perverted  by  the  hand  of  power,  agafaiat  the  debasement  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  depresaing  ipfluenee  of  deepotiam. 
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"  Age*  remote,  !iy  thee,  Volition,  taught, 
Chain'<]  down  in  eharacters  the  winged  thought ; 
With  pilcnt  laui,^uuge  niark'd  the  letler'd  ground. 
And  gave  tu  sight  the  evanescent  sound. 
Now,  happier  lot !  enlightened  realms  possess 
TlwleuiMdlab«Mui-«f  IhtiaHiioitdPiaMt  » 
Nnn'doiiifliMe  lap  the  biitfit  of  leiaioe  thrive, 
Ab4  ridng  trtt  the  wneki  of  Tfane  rarvive.*' 

Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

4 

AftpanhUf  fir  iMig  tke  Type^Ijord  Stanhope^*  atlempU  nmmcoatfiil^ 
E0€cUd  6y  a  peculiar  Composition — Forster's  Composition  Balls  and 
C^mderf^Value  to  Priuling  Machines — Ingredients  of  the  Composition 
•^Apparatus  for  Melting  and  Casting — Directions  for  /cecping  the  Balls 
and  lioiiers  in  good  order — Ejj'ecls  of  the  Atmosphere — Applegalh  and 
Cowper's  Iron  Table  and  Apfxiratus^Forsier's  Waod—'Ardmg's  qf 
Iron  and  fi'ood-^Mr.  Park%»'t, 

THE  late  earl  Stanhope,  wlien  he  iDvented  the  Prlnting-Prew 
which  will  bear  hiB  name  to  posterity,  coupled  with  his  object  an 
idea  of  inking  the  Ibnne  on  the  press  by  means  of  a  revolving 
cylinder;  and  in  parsoit  of  this  plan,  spared  no  expense  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a  substance  with  which  to  cover  his  rolkn. 
He  had  the  skins  of  every  animal  which  he  thought  likely  to 
answer  the  purpose,  dressed  by  every  possible  process;  and  tried 
many  other  substances,  as  cloth,  silk,  &c.  without  success.  The 
necessary  seam  down  the  whole  length  of  the  roller  was  the  first 
impediment;  and  next  the  impossibility  of  keeping  any  skin  or 
snbstance  then  known,  always  so  soft  and  pliable  as  to  receive  the 
ink  with  an  even  coat,  and  conununicate  the  same  to  the  Ibnne  with 
the  regularity  required.  All  the  presses  of  his  eaily  constmction 
had,  at  each  end  of  the  table,  a  raised  flanch,  type  high,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  his  rollers ;  but  the  obstacles  interposed  by 
nature  herself  totally  baffled  and  defeated  his  lordship's  plans  ui 
this  respect. 

The  idea  entertained  by  lord  Stanhope,  and  which  had  also  been 
hinted  at  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  colouring  or  inking  the  forme  at 
press  by  means  of  cylindets,  is  ftur  from  being  new.  Papillion's 
work  on  engraving,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  gives 
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detailed  particulars,  elvcid&ted  by  engravings,  of  rollers  for  iddn^ : 
and  although  by  him  mentioned  incidentally  in  his  treatise  on 
wood-cut  printing,  yet,  if  applicable  to  that  branch  of  art,  it  is 
dear  it  might  have  been  easily  convertible  to  all  letter-press  work. 

AU  that  lord  Stanhope  8o  anxiomly  desired,  and  which  even  his 
imrcntiTe;  and  iadefiitigable  powen  oould  not  suimoiint,  was  at 
lengdi.achiefed^by  the  mere  chance  obsenratkm  of  a  piocess'  io 
the  StafEbffdshke  potteries,  in  which  they  use' what  aie  there  calted 
dahiben..  These  were  fiinned  of  a  composition  which  appeared  to 
possess  every  requisite  for  holding  and  distributing  the  ink,  imi>art- 
ingit  equally  over  the  forme,  and  being  easily  kept  clean,  soft,  and 
pliable.  Mr.  Forster,  an  ingenious  printer,  then  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  the  bookseller's  printing-office,  at  Wey- 
biidge,  was  the  first  who  applied  it  to  lettei^press  printing,  by 
■preadtng  it»  in  a  melted  state,  upon  coarse  canvas ;  and  making 
baUs,  in  all  other  reflects  in  the  usual  manner.  The  inventors  of 
printing  mackmery  soon  can^t  the  idea,  and  by  running  the  com- 
position as  a  coat  upon  wooden  cylinders,  produced  the  apparatus 
so  long  and  unsuccessfully  sought  by  lord  Stanhope,  and  without 
which,  no  machine-printing  would  ever  have  succeeded. 

Messrs.  Applegath  and  Cowpcr  used  it  for  the  rollers,  united 
with  their  table  and  apparatus  hereafter  to  be  described, 
with  intent  to  secure  it  to  themselves  by  patent.  But,  a.s  no 
patent  would  hold  good  for  a  compound  known  long  before,  with 
the  mere  addition  of  a  cylinder ;  and  a  substitute  being  found  for 
their  table,  ink-trough,  and  cylinder,  it  was  soon  exposed  to 
general  use;  and  an  apparatus  equal,  and  by  some  deemed 
superior  to  theirs  at  hfttta  guineas  price,  was  oifeied  to  the  trade 
for  two  and  a  half. 

As  this  composition  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  essential 
requisites  of  a  printing-office,  and  as  many  printers  may  be 
desirous  of  making  thdr  own  balls  and  roUen  (which  plain  name 
seems  to  have  been  generslly  adopted  for  the  revolving  cylinder), 
I  shall  take  some  pains  to  describe  such  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients as  I  have  found  to  answer  best  in  my  work,  as*also  the 
apparatus  required  both  for  balls,  hand-rollers,  and  machinery, 
and  the  process  by  which  the  whole  is  manufactured. 

The  composition  (but  which  for  shortness  shall  be  called  in 
future  compo)  consists  principally  of  glue  .and  molasses,  or 
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trMele.    I  lwve  seen  ▼ariotis  receipts  of  ingredients  and  propor-** 
tions,  some  posst  ssinc^  the  recommendations  which  distin^ruish  the 
recipes  of  ancient  physicians  ;  namely,  a  vast  variety  of  articles 
with  counteracting  properties.    But  the  simple  prescription  which > 
my  experience  has  proved  best,  is,  to  provide  giue  of  the  finest 
quali^,  nttkke  fmn  tke  onttiage  of  ptirehaignt  or  TtMiiai;  imat 
green  molasKi,  pure  as  ftom  tke'  ngu  feiiwr,  «t  lest  ast 
adulterated  for  tlie  bakers'  or  grooerf*  tliopa ;  and  a  imdl  quntil^t 
of  the  aubetanoe  oaUed  Paria^white,*  and  you  wffl'have  Ofesy 
ingredient  requiaHe  for  the  compo.   The  pruporticRS  have  been  so 
variously  stated,  and  so  different  from  what  I  have  found  to  be 
eligible,  that  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  diffecences. 

Pcmmls  of 
Olm.  Mptoatw. 

One  receipt  which  now  lies  before  me  in  print,  says  2  t 

Another,  MS  .2  3" 

I  find  n  mixture  of  .  .  .  .  .  2  6  or  2  7 
and  about  half  a  pound  of  the  Paris-white,  will  make  the  compo  of 
a  superior  quality  to  any  other  proportions,  and  will  be  sufficient 
'  for  two  demy  rollera.  The  great  dispari^  which  appears  in  these 
recdpta  may  perhapa  be  attributed  to  a  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  materials,  and  to  the  mode  of  management.  But  as  my 
wish  is,  to  enable  every  one  that  pleases  to  decide  by  his  own 
experience^  i  shall  state,  minutely,  my  apparatus  and  process. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  procure  a  mould  very  accurately  made, 
and  well  finished.  Mine  is  made  of  hrass,  in  two  parts,  adjusted 
to  each  other  with  rebates,  the  inside  being  finely  turned  and 
polished,  and  having  flanchea  projecting  by  which  the  parts  are 
screwed  together  by  the  screw  and  lock-burr.  To  each  end  is 
also  fitted  a  collar,  e:  and  a  circular  plate  of  iron,  d,  fig.  2,  is 
accommodated  with  great  precision  to  the  bore  of  the  mould, 
having  a  projection  la  its  centre  te  enter  a  cylinder  of  wood  about 

•  This  is  the  csilNMists  of  biryies,  Uhm  ptmdtntm,  or  poaderau  soith) 
Hm  MMNtsctive of  ilksline  earths;  sad  sets  apsa  the  sbIsmI  n— aoaysi  > 

vkleat  poisoBk  U  it  fouad  in  'conbiaslion  either  with  the  self  huile  add, 

forming  the  native  sulphate  of  birytes,  or  Iieavy-spar.  It  is  supplied  from 
Yorkshire.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  adultcrution  of  paint,  giving  a  body  almost 
equal  to  white  lead.  It  is  \cvy  iHHicult  to  be  obtaineil  pure,  bcinif  often 
sulistituted  with  Spani«h-white  of  the  oil  shops,  Miiich  is  oothinK  oiore  thai  a 
finer  kind  of  whitesiaf  .  ' 
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which  the  compo  is  to  attach  itself,  and  to  hold  it  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  mould,  and  the  other  end  of  which  is  kept  in  a 
corresponding  position  by  means  of  ^  brass  piece,  to  allow  of 
the  compo  passing  down  between  the  interior  surface  of  the  mould 
and  the  wooden  cylinder.  The  little  projections  on  the  sides  of 
the  mould serve  as  feet  to  support  each  half  in  a  steady  position 
while  lying  upon  a  table  or  elsewhere,  as  in  fig.  2  and  3.  Previous 
to  joining,  the  parts  of  the  mould  must  be  nicely  cleaned  and 
oiled  ;  and  the  greatest  care  taken  that  no  particle  of  compo,  grit, 
or  dirt,  remain  in  the  rebate.  The  parts  being  carefully  placed  on 
each  other,  and  the  wooden  cylinder  fixed  inside,  the  screws  must 
be  put  into  their  respective  places  in  the  fianches  as  marked,  and 
when  all  is  properly  made  tight  the  mould  is  to  be  set  upright  for 
receiving  the  stuff. 

Fig.  1,  A,  represents  the  mould  placed  ready  for  receiving  the 
compo  from  the  kettle ;  fig.  1,  B,  shows  the  same  in  section  ;  fig. 
2,  shows  one-half,  with  the  mode  of  fixing  the  core,  or  wood 
cylinder ;  fig.  3,  the  corresponding  half ;  fig.  4,  sections  :  the 
reference  letters  applying  to  each  figure. 

I 

>      .  ( 

jy.  I.  A 


The  next  material  part  of  the  apparatus  is  tluj  melting  kettle. 
This  must  be  a  double  vessel  like  a  glue-kettle,  so  that  the  compo 
in  the  interior  may  be  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  boiling  water  in 
the  exterior.  For  this  purpose  a  strong  boiler  may  be  the  best  or, 
readiest  thing  found,  into  which  let  a  tin  vessel  be  fitted,  with!  a 
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flaaeh  to  rest  on  the  rim,  io  as  to  leave  one  or  tvao  inches  clear  - 
under  it.  This  ▼easel  may  be  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  top  of 

the  boiler,  so  ihwi  the  lid  of  tlie  one  ukiy  Hi  the  other  j  aadil  must 
have  a  large  lip  tor  pouring  out  the  compo. 


Being  thuR  prepared,  put  the  glae  into  a  little  water  far  a  few 
hours  to  bouk.    I'our  off  all  the  liquid,  and  put  the  glue  into  the 
inner  vessel,  the  hudrr  having  in  it  as  much  water  as  it  will 
contain  when  the  inner  vessel  is  in  its  place.    Put  it  on  the  tire 
and  boil  the  water  as  quick  as  yon  pfease^  the  heat  of  which  will 
aeon  eanae  the  glue  to  diaaolvej  and  evaporate  part  of  the  water. 
When  the  glne  is  all  melted  (snpposing  4Vb.),  add  Ulb.  of  the 
moilas8fla«  and  let  them  be  well  incoiponited  togeliher  fot  at  least 
an  hour,  receiving  heat  from  the  boiling  water,  which  is  a  nnifoim 
degree  that  cannot  exceed  212*.   Then  with  a  very  fine  sieve,  mix 
the  white  powder,  frequently  stirring  tlic  corn  jx).   In  another  hour, 
or  less,  it  will  be  fit  to  pour  off;  and  wlitn  it  is,  take  the  inner 
vessel  out  of  the  boiler,  and  pour  the  mixture  gently  into  the 
monid  through  the  opened  brass  keeper.   In  about  an  hoar,  if  the 
weather  be  dry  and  fikvoraUe,  yon  may  take  the  idler  ont  of  the 
mould;  hang itmacool«  diy  sitoation,  of  lay  it  horiaontally  in  a 
rack  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  next  day  it  will  be  sufficiently 
hardened  Ibr  nse.  As  there  will  be  rather  more  of  the  compo  at 
each  end  of  the  cylinder  than  would  work  clear  of  the  frame  in 
which  it  is  to  revolve,  cut  off  iiom  each  extreouty  about  hail  an . 
inch,  by  encircling  it  with  a  piece  of  fine  twrne. 
To  keep  the  roUers  thus  made  in  good  condition  for  working*  a . 
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place  should  be  chosen  where  the  air  has  free  circulation,  without 
being  subject  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  in  Summer,  or  the 
£reezing  damp  air  in  Winter :  in  shorty  in  as  even  a  temfieratiire  as 
poBsible.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  stock  of  more  rollers 
thanaie  at  woik ;  as  it  is  ftequeutly  finmd,  when.a.n)Uer  is.itdk,  or 
greasy,  or.  soft,  or  yon  do  not  know  what  is  its  aibnent,  that 
washing  it  dean  and  hanging  it  to  rest  ior  a  time,  vestoies  it  to  as 
good  a  state  as  ever. 

One  other  circumstance  must  be  noticed,  namely,  the  influence  of 
the  variable  temperatures  of  different  situations  on  this  composition. 
Tins  I  have  had  particular  opportunities  of  knowing,  from  having 
carried  on  business  in  two  distant  offices.  It  fineqnenliy.  happened 
.  thatwhen  the  compo  was  walking  kindly  atone  office,  nothing  could 
bemoieteaiiag  tfaanits.piog^cess  aitheodier.  Indeed,  while  I  was 
supplied  by  those  who  make  for  the  tmde>  one  of  my  houses 
frequently  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  have  heard  both 
Forster  and  Harrild  say,  *'  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  a 
harder  compo  on  purpose  for  my  house  and  one  or  two  others 
similarly  situated,  than  the  customary  temper  of  the  mixture 
and,  frequently,  the  only  alternative  was,  to  find  me  a  roller  that 
had  got  hard  and  useless  at  some  other  house,  to  suit  the  low 
temperatnie  of  mine.  The  difieicnoe  was  this^-one.of  my  .houses  • 
had  the  press-ioom  on  the  ground-floor,  the  joists  and  .flooring 
lying  on  the  earth ;  the  sink  room  adjoining ;  wet  sheets  hanging 
very  low;  very  little  influence  fipom  the  sun;  and  no  thorough 
ventilation  ;  consequently,  from  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
engendered  by  these  circumstances,  it  was  a  constant  complaint 
that  the  compo  was  too  soft.  At  my  other  house  the  press-room 
was  on  the  two-pair  floor ;  the  poles  veiy  high;  the  sun's  rays  had 
free  fidmittance ;  and  the  ventilation  was  very  complete.  Heie^ 
the  compo,  complained  of  as  too  soft  at  the  former  house,  waa.all 
that  could  be  wished:  hence  it  became  the  roUsMranery ;  and  by 
sending  them  to  hang  up  a  day  or  two,  when  out  of  order  at  the 
other  place,  they  became  firm  and  fit  for  virork. 

This  jirinciplc,  earned  to  a  proportionate  extent,  must  be  applied 
when  the  compo  is  made  for,  or  in,  other  climates  ;  and  whenever 
the  printer  has  to  encounter  these  varieties  of  temperature,  either 
in  this  country  or  another,  he  must,  by  a  judgment  founded  on 
experiment,  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  harder  or  softer 
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ingredient,  and  regulate  hb  mixture  by  the  ciittumttanoes  of  has 

situation. 

Notwithstanding  the  .geaecaL  use  ot  thme  compo-roilers,  balls 
will  be  found  soiaetimes  ruemamy  to         the  mode  of  woik* 
Oaids^  ungle  eats,  light  fionus,  toe  any  icfusro  .tkeieg^sriwuBt, 
al  least,  ofv^cfaaiigR  Imowfar  tt>  make  the  cswyo  i^lir,  a  wnM 
inll  teJiIs0;n9ausd^  71»I%afBhadiindeteiaciieiilar.ii^ 
of  copper  nicely  phmished^and  beaten  ooncafe  so  as  tednk  ui  the 
centi£  about  half  an  inch;  which  is  turned  over  a  wire  at  the 
circumference,  and  supported  to  a  level  by  three  little  feet.  Then, 
as  the  compo  is  not  required  to  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  i 
thick  m  the  centre  of  the  face  of  the  ball^  1  have  a  hoanl  mads  tha  . 
same  diameter  as  the  mould,  aad  oonmx  ta/a.iiMatcr  joC  aKiaolw . 
m  owlet  t»  gijra' the^soBipo.  a  shsye«  apprsaclriBg  to  tksvcoiivaitly 
ogAehaHrwifliouftteagMMli  stsetBhiiig  ttationniowwit  patis*  Upoa  - 
tya  oonvsi  booid  I.stndn  a  square  piece' of  coasK  camsia  by- 
tttnong  overbite  ooners,  sad  ftsteiihi^  fhem:wilh'«  smatt  .taek  or 
cords.    Tlien,  the  compo  being  made  hot,  and  the  copper  mould 
btin^  made  warm  also,  I  pour  about  half-a-pound  from  the  kettlo, 
taking  care  that  none  of  the  condensed  steam  drops  on  the  mould, 
and  pressing  the  caiutas  with  a  half-hundied  weighty  let  the  whole 
cook  gradually,  aad  itiinll  possess  a  fiice  as  smooth  as  the. 
plmiiihfi^  bopper^thewnpo  gnmiag  thimer  and  thiiwer  fiom  the 
LulM-  towaids  the.'difftiwiHiJij,  whioh  eoataaaaBe  wndersH 
moie  oQBf  enieut'ihr  :plaking  when  Juwcked  up  into  botts.  It  taMy  * 
be  adv]Beslile  to.'give.tiM  iaside  of  the  canvas  a  coat  of  paint,  ini 
order  to  prevent  the  compo  from  pressing  quite  throuE^h  and  , 
adhering  to  the  wool,  or  hair,  or  lining,  if  any  should  be  used  ^ . 
or  using  an  inner  lining  of  finer  canvas  or  linen. 

Hus  compo,  if  it  possesses  every  desirable  quality  for  the  pui> 
pose-iisfe'dessiibedy  wili  .yet  be  found  to  draw  the  dirt  or  flue  from 
off  Iheftce  of  the-typs^  aad  to  retahi  it,  in  spite  of  the  diiinbiUmg 
oa't^  taUe,  witli  ht  mm  tenaoity  than  iafiunor  stnflEL  It<witt 
therefore  be  necessaryvto  dean  and.soiape  the  roller  or  baU,  taro, 
thvse^  or-feneittmes  a  day,  sceotding  to.tho  foulness  of  the  paper. 
This  is  best  done  by  keepii^  some  refuse  ink  on  a  spare  table ; 
and,  covering  tlie  lolleE/or  bail  with  a  thick  .ooat,^  scrape  the  whole 
off  wiiii  a  knife» 

.To  wash^the  roUeis  or  halis  made  wiUi  this  uunp^t,  nothing 
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■Mm  n  raqidiite  Ihm-  the  ipplkalioD  of  wKter,  in  oold  fnttty 
weather  a  litlie  fvannod*  Init  o6ld  as  powible  m  waim^weirtliei', 
wluoh  need*  only  be  vied  wMi  Iheiiumd.  Befera.  tbey  aie  .iwilied 
again  after  washing,  an  hour's  drying  will  be  necessary.  Some- 
times, if  from  the  effect  of  bad  ink  they  show  an  appearance  of 
grease,  and  make  friars  (white  spots,  or  white-l'riars),  a  mixture  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  water  will  be  necessary  ;  or  a  little  pearl- 
ash  lie.  If  becoming  soft  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  atmosphere, 
a  washing  in  spirits  of  turpentine  will  harden  them.  If  by  a  cold 
or  dry  night  they  are  finind  too  hard  at  first  getting  to  work  in 
the  ncnnuigy  ft  few  turns  at  ft  moderate  dMtnnoe  ftom'  the  fire*  or 

^  over  the  flame  of  a  burning  sheet  of  paper  will  be  the  remedy. 
Sometimes  they  will  get  into  such  ft  Btate.as  to  require  the  flame 
of  a  candle  to  be  passed  over  the  whole  iace»  which  must  be  done 
with  the  greatest  care  aiid  patience. 

To  make  the  smaller  rollers  lor  jobs  and  galleys,  you  may  unite, 
by  plugs  of  wood,  two  or  three  together ;  or  you  may  have  the 
open  keeperSt  with  double  projections  to  place  between  each  when 

,  yon  fill  the  mould.  They  are  easily  divided  by  the  cord  as  ehove 
disected. 

If  yon  have  M  compo  remaining,  and  find  it  necessary  to 
renew  either  baUs  or  roDera,  ft  small  portion  of  the  fresh  material 

must  be  incorporated  with  it ;  but,  as  the  rules  already  given  can 
alone  determine  the  proportions  requisite  to  make  the  compo 
harder  or  softer,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  lay  down  the  precise 
quantities  of  the  respective  ingredients  that  may  in  such  cases  be 
prpper.  The  molasses,  or  vegetable  substance,  will  certain^ 
evaporate  and  become  impoverished  by  frequent  meltings;  the 
glne»  or  animfed  substance,  will.giow  harder :  the  earthy  substance 

.  will  retain  its  .qnahty :  but  a  little,  addition  of  new  spar  will  be 

.  necessary,  to  clear  .and  bind  the  whole  together. 

-The  cylinder  upon  which  the  compo  is  cast  is  made  of  alder- 
wood,  turned  to  a  diameter  of  two  inches ;  so  that  the  coat  of 
compo  which  it  receives  is  lialf-an-inch.  The  cylinder  is  perforated 
through  its  centre,  Iiaving  a  brass  bush,  or  collar,  driven  into  each 
eild,  Ihrough  which  it  passed  an  iron  rofl,  as  an  axis,  wHh  an 
enlarged  head  at  one  end,  and  lapped  with  a  screw  at  the  otber. 
This  axis  is  received  in  conesponding  holes  at  the  angle-turned 
ends  of  the  fiame,  and  ia  there  secured  by  ft  .nut  fitted  to  its  s^iew- 
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end.  To  the  upper  bar  of  the  frame  are  fixed  two  handles  of 
turned  wood,  having  oonBideraUe  ciieulv  pmpcclionB  Ibr  keeping 
the  handles  from  oommg  in  oontact  widi  the  iidi  npon  the  table. 


Injustice  to  the  persevering  zeal  and  obliging  disposition  of  the 
two  artists  to  whom  the  profession  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
success  and  supply  of  the  compo  balls  and  rollers,  I  cannot  omit  to 
record,  more  emphatically,  the  names  of  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 
Uarrild.*  They  had  both  the  advantage  of  being  pnnters  by 
profeBsioDf  and  were  consequently  more  capable  of  appreciating 
the  necessary  qualities  of  their  mairafiieture.  But  I  am  afiaid  the 
competition  of  the  two  has  not  left  to  either  a  chance  of  enjoying 
the  fair  remuneration  which  their  exertions  have  deserved.  The 
charge  at  first  for  the  balls,  was  two  shillings  per  week,  per  press, 
exchanging  and  keeping  them  in  order  as  often  as  found  necessary. 
Upon  the  introduction  of  the  rollers  you  either  paid  for  one  in  the 
price  of  each  apparatos^  or  table :  m,  if  pnichased  separately,  the 
price  wasa  guuiea  each ;  end  for  exchanging  and  keeping  in  order, 
the  same  weekly  compensation  as  for  the  balls.  But  the  efot  of 
the  competition  above  alluded  to,  has  been»  to  reduce  this  trifle  to 
one  shilling  per  week,  and  I  believe  even  to  sixpence ;  a  very 
inadequate  acknowledgment,  considering  the  advantage  afforded  to 
both  master  and  man  :  for  the  invention  was  at  once  the  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  nauseous,  filthy  process  in  the  pelt*house»  and 
rendering  a  press-room  as  iiree  fron^ofiensive  effluvia  as  any  other 
part  of  the  office.  A  great  annual  expense  was  also  saved  in  skins 
and  wool;  and  avastdeal  of  the  precious  time  of  the  men.  Upon 

*  In  the  history  of  inventioDs  it  frequently  happens  that  two  or  more 
competitors  start  up  to  contend  for  the  honour  of  being  the  primitive  sources 
of  a  new  project.  In  the  present  instance,  I  believe  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  assign  the  palm.  The  best  way  of  deciding  such  a  point,  is,  perhaps,  to 
allow  the  possibility  of  simultaneous  experiments  and  effects. 
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the  iDtvodnctioii  of  the  baDB  I  calcnlatad  tint  the  aaving  l6  each 
man  was  balf  m  day  in  a  week ;  and  I  tmiceive  that  stiil  more  is 
saved  by  the  follers.  But  what  is  «bo?e  every  other  ooiisideratioii» 

the  quality  of  the  work  is  materially  improved ;  and  the  labour  is 
reduced  to  comparative  ease  by  rolling  over  a  forme  instead  of 
beating  it. 

It  is  curious  to  contemplate  the  various  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  a  press-room,  as  fisur  as  regards  manual  labour, 
within  a  very  few  years.  Prerioiis  to  the  introduction  of  loid 
Stanhope's  press,  the  bnUmg  was  the  lighter  UJxnu;  and  fnUU^ 
the  heavier;  to  the  hitter  of  which  an  apprentice  was  addom  pQt» 
except  for  very  ligfat-woilL,  for  the  first  twelve  months.  Thcfn 
pulling  became  the  lighter — the  stronger  beat,  and  the  weaker 
pulled.  But  when  the  rollers  were  introduced,  the  stronger  again 
took  tlic  bar,  and  the  weaker  rolled :  and  a  well-grown  lad  was 
capable  of  taking  both  parts  in  the  first  month  of  his  service.  The 
pulling  is  now  the  only  hard  labour;  the  rolling  reqniiing  only  a 
doe  degree  of  adroitness  and  attention  to  colour. 

The  rolleis  are  found  to  answer  for  every  description  of  work— 
for  the  higest  or  smaUest  type— the  iighteit  or  heaviest  forme— ell 
solid  type,  or  all  nde  work—for  the  strongest  or  weakest  ink — ^for 
black,  or  red,  or  any  colour  j  and  indeed,  upon  the  whole,  the 
introduction  of  the  invention  constitutes  a  new  era  in  the  art  of 
printing. 

It  is  now  necessaiy  to  describe  the  other  parts  of  the  appaiatus 
connected  with  the  inking  by  cylinders. 

Hie  first  was  that  of  Messrs.  Applegath  and  Cowper,  before 
alluded  to.  It  consists  of  a  trough  for  the  ink— a  cylinder  to 
revolve  in  the  trough — and  the'  table  to  distribute  upon — the 
whole  of  which  is  supported  by  a  firm  stand  of  cast-iron  screwed 
to  the  floor.  The  frame  is  formed  of  two  sides  ot  cast-iron  united 
by  three  bolts  with  nuts  and  screws.  The  ledges  cast  about  the 
middle  of  the  sides  serve  to  hold  a  convenient  shelf.  The  top  is 
made  with  deal*  which  being  screwed  to  the  sides,  is  covered  with 
sheet  lead  rendered  perfectly  level  and  smooth.  To  the  upper 
back  part  of  the  sides  of  the  frame  are  cast  piolongaticns  to 
receive  the  axles  of  the  trough*  and  cylinder.  The  receptacle  for 
the  ink,  or  trough,  is  formed  chiefly  of  cast-iron ;  but  it  has  a  lip 
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or  edge  of  wrought  p!ate-iron  rivetted  on  the  front,  and  grouful 
very  exact  to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder ;  and  which  is  turned  up 
at  each  end  to  work  in  grooves  in  the  cylinder,  in  order  to  retain 
the-  ink.   To  the  back  of  this  trough  are  rivetted  two  pieces  of 
■iron  upon  a  level  >vith  its  pivots,  which  act  as  levers :  and  upon 
these  levers  are  hung  weights,  which  being  placed  at  a  greater  or 
'  less  distance  from  the  trough,  cause  the  ground  edge  before- 
.  mentioned  to  press  with  greater  or  less  force  against  the  metal 
i  cylinder,  and  thus  regulates  the  quantity  of  ink  to  be  taken  by  the 

•  roller.  The  ink  being  in  the  trough,  and  the  cylinder  being  revolved 
.  by  means  of  the  handle,  it  will  acquire  a  fine  even  coat  of  colour, 

The  hand-roller  is  then  applied  by  the  workman  to  the  ink 

•  cylinder,  from  which  contact  it  receives  a  single  line  of  ink,  and 
I  is  then  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  table  until  the 

•  ink  is  thoroughly  spread  or  distributed  both  upon  the  roller  and 

•  table.    He  then  conveys  bis  roller  to  the  forme,  and  passing  it 
:  Once.  or  oftener  upon  and  over  the  type,  it  will  have  communi- 
cated a  coat  of  ink,  of  an  equal  consistency  and  colour  throughout. 
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.  The  material  defect  in  the  apparatus  above  described  is,  that 
the  ink  and  entire  surface  of  the  cylinder  and  table  must  remain 
constantly  exposed,  during  the  whole  time  of  work,  to  the  flue  and 
dirt  arising  in  the  press-room,  which,  from  the  nature  of  paper  as 
now  made,  is  known  to  be  very  considerable.  The  scraping  of  the 
cylinder  against  the  edge  of  the  trough  occasions  it  to  leave  all  the 
foul  particles  it  may  have  collected,  as  well  as  what  the  roller  may 
communicate  of  that  which  it  gathers  from  the  forme,  along  with 
the  ink  in  the  trough,  which  is  all  drawn  together  by  the  revolving 
motion  of  the  cylinder,  into  a  cylindric  form  also ;  and  appears, 
when  the  latter  is  put  in  motion,  to  be  a  second  black  cylinder 
turned  by  the  motion  of  the  iron  one.  Thus  all  becomes  mixed 
together  until  a  considerable  quantity  of  foul  matter  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  trough,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  clean  out  all  the 
ink  remaining,  which  is  thus  spoiled  and  wasted. 

A  more  simple  and  cheap  apparatus  for  this  purpose  was  imme- 
diately got  up  by  Mr.  Foster,  the  inventor  of  the  composition  balls. 
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Tt  IB  a  Btand  having  its  two  legs  nnd  feetof  caat-iron ;  and  its  lop, 
upon  which  the  ink  is  distributed^  inn^H  of  lead>  as  in  the  former 
appeiBtns  just  described,  as  miiliogaiiy.  Behind  this,  elevated 
about  two  inohet*  is  the  stage  for  taking  the  ink  on  to  (1m  roller. 
At  eilker  end  of  the  stage  is  a  leoeas  for  reodving  the  oontrivanoe 
wUcli  eontahw  the  ink.  This  is  shnilar  in  shape  to  the  hafa 
fttneriy  used ;  tmt  turned  hoUoir,  with  the  handle  and  top  to 
screw  on  j  at  the  bottom  are  holes,  and  when  ink  is  wanted  on  the 
stage,  the  workman,  taking  hold  of  this  bottie-brayer,  moves  it 
from  one  recess  to  the  other,  drawing  it  slowly  along  the  stage. 
In  this  movement  the  ink,  by  its  own  giavify,  will  issue  out  finoai 
the  holes  at  the  bottom,  and  leave  a  portioa  on  the  stage,  mom  or 
IsM,  aoooiding  to  the  rapidity  or  fteqnency  ofits  transiL 

Mr.  Aidn^  soon  unpvofed  upon  Foato^s  appaimtns,  fay 
making  the  ink-stage  of  cast-im,  with  oircnlar  leoesses ;  and 
tiie  whole  table  more  of  a  solid  fbnn ;  both  makere  now  adopt  the 
same  pattern  ;  but  the  bottle-braycr  lias  not  been  found  to  ansi^er, 
as  the  ink  soon  clogs  up  the  holes,  and  the  wood  is  liable  to  be 
split  by  the  screw  at  the  top ;  and  an  old  servant  of  the  press- 
room, the  common  brayer,  has  again  been  found  the  most  effective 
for  this  purpose. 

I  have  had  seveial  of  theae  mking  tables  at  wock,  and  find  a 
decided  preference  doe  to  the  last  described.  The  mahogany 
surface  seems  more  congenial  to  the  temperament  of  the  ink  and 
roller,  than  either  the  lead  or  in  tn.  The  iidc  is  taken  better,  and  dBs- 
tributes better.  Aline  of  colour  is  taken  as  perfectly  from  the  stage 
as  from  a  cylinder,  since  the  roLer,  being  cylindrical,  can  only  touch 
the  ink  in  a  line  ;  and  it  is  only  giving  the  roller  a  portion  of  a 
revolution  on  the  stage  to  make  it  take  a  greater  quantity  of 
colour  if  necessary.  More  of  the  floe  and  dirt,  insepmble  from 
the  woriting  of  paper,  is  held  by  the  wood  than  by  the  lead;  and 
consequently,  the  roller  keeps  cleaner,  and  the  Ibrme  works  better. 
The  table  is  easOy  washed  by  the  lye-brash,  and  no  fiirther  waste 
of  ink  is  occasioned. 

This  apparatus  has  been  further  improved  by  substituting 
a  box  and  cylinder  for  the  stage  and  brayer.  The  advantage  of 
which  will  be,  that  the  quantity  of  ink  on  the  cylinder  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  roller,  is  regulated  by  a  pressure  at  the  top,  out  of 
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the  body  of  the  ink,  UiitMd  of  at  the  boMoBi  agaiovt  which  .Ihe  ink 

must  rest. 


The  eylinder  w  of  mahogany,  and,  as  here  shown,  moves  in  a 

lx)x  or  trough  which  contains  the  ink ;  and  which  has  a  lid 
movine:  on  hinc^es  conang  nearly  over  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  To 
the  under  edge  of  this  top  is  nailed  a  slip  of  thick  butt  or  sole 
leather.  This,  by  its  naturally  elastic  quality^  will  always  press 
upon  the  cylinder  according  as  the  lid  b  more  or  less  tightly 
■Clewed  down  by  the  thumbHWiewB  shewn  in  the  drawing.  This 
teather  will  also  Intercept  in  its  way  any  filth  which  may  aiise 
from  the  dep6t  of  ink  befine  it  can  reach  the  cylinder :  and  which, 
when  accumulated,  may,  by  nnscrewing  the  lid  and  throwing  it 
open,  as  in  the  upper  figure,  be  instantly  scraped  away  with  one 
stroke  of  the  knife ;  and  no  further  waste  of  the  ink  incurred.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  lower  figure,  that  no  part  of  the  ink  in  this 
apparatus  is  exposed ;  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
cylinder  at  the  time  of  working. 

An  inking  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  one  man  to 
perform  all  the  operations  of  press-work,  was  invented  and 
patented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Parkin,  in  the  year  1620.  This  was 
contrived,  by  frame-work,  roOers,  catgut-bands,  colour-boxes,  &c. 
to  perform  the  complex  operations  of  taking  ink,  distributing,  and 
inking  the  forme,  with  the  common  composition-covered  cylinder. 
TTie  frame  was  fixed  on  the  ofl-side  uf  the  press,  and  one  press- 
man performed  the  whole  of  the  work,  by  stretching  his  left  arm 
across  his  forme  at  the  same  time  that  he  lifted  up  his  tympana 
with  the  right,  drawing  the  cylinder  once  or  twice  over  the  forme 
by  taking  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  moving  fiame ;  next,  retiring 
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it  back  again,  iie  proceeded  on  to  throw  up  the  frisket,  and  per- 
form the  other  processes  of  press-work. 

On  the  fixed  frame  of  wood,  is  a  square  frame  of  iron,  formed 
to  sUde  to  and  fro  upon  guide-rollers  ;  a  narrow  pUte*  or  table,  is 
fixed  horizoDtallyi  on  a  plane  with  the  forme,  and  receiTes  the 
ink  (torn  a  small  toiler,  called  by  Mr.  P.  the  funushing  loUer ; 
this  is  snpplied  with  ink  horn  two  boxes,  one  being  fixed  at  each 
endof  the  table;  these  boxes  have  the  sides  fronting  the  table 
open,  except  a  coveting  of  fine  wire-gause :  the  famiBliiiig;roller, 
by  the  same  exertion  of  the  pressman,  traverses  the  table  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  inking  frame  moves, 
and  striking  against  the  porous  face  of  the  ink-box,  receives  a 
portion  of  the  colour  which  exudes,  the  equal  distribution  of 
which  upon  the  circumference  of  that  roller,  is  efiected  by  a 
number  of  small  metallio  roUers^  fixed  in  its  frame,  and  pressing 
on  its  upper  quarter  arc ;  the  roUer  in  its  traveise  along  the  table, 
leaves  an  equal  suifroe  of  ink,  which  is  then  taken  up  by  the 
contrary  motion  of  the  large  cylinder,  and  thus  imparted  to  the 
forme. 

This  invention,  however  ingenious  in  detail,  was  not  found  to 
answer  its  intended  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  it  required  a 
space  on  the  o£f-6ide  of  a  press  which  the  situations  of  press- 
rooms would  rarely  afford ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  inconvenience, 
the  man  had  not  sufficient  command  <tf  the  main  roller  to  make 
the  distribution  and  quantity  of  the  ink  suit  the  work;  and  as 
a  final  objection,  and  perhape  the  greatest,  it  must  have  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  of  every  pressman  it  onployed  the  unpleasant 
feeling  that  he  was  turning  another  out  of  work.  I  think  I  have 
as  much  pereeverance  as  most  men  in  any  experiment  of  possible 
advantage,  but  my  expectations  from  this  machine  weie  soon 

rAlinnnjoKad. 
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IMPROVED  MANUAL  PRESSES. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Of  modern  invented  or  improved  Manual  Printing  Presses — T%e 
STANHOPE;  Descriptions  and  Engraving*  of  iii  various  Parts;  . 
application  of  the  principle  to  the  old  Press— The  Ruthven — Presses  qf 
Ridlctf  and  others — Cogger  and  Scott—Clt/mer's  Columlnan — Sta  fford— 
Napier — TreadweU's  Trcddlc — Watts — Barclaij — Medhurst — Slaffwd 
'—Hojte,  qf  Jedburgh^Taybr  and  MarUHeau^Ckurck"  '  Babbagt  ■ 
PoHchu  (for  typeJ^fViUtm-'UttMtanL 


THE  STANHOPE  PRESS. 

DUE  respect  to  the  disinterested  spirit  of  the  noble  inventor,  as 
well  as  a  just  estimation  of  the  merits  of  the  invention,  requires 
that  I  should  begin  to  treat  of  iiMxfem  MaoualPiintiiig  Pre— M 
with  that  of  lord  Stanhope.  In  a  pveceding  chapter  an  ample' 
acoount  haa  been  given  of  the  prindple  upon  whieh  the  Stanhope- 
preaa  is  constrweted,  with  general  refemees  to  the  engravings. 
Here  a  perspective  view  of  the  press  is  given,  and  ft  descnptioo  of 

the  several  parts  will  be  inserted  in  detail. 

The  joiner's  press  requires  great  labour  to  produce  an  adequate 
impression  from  heavy  works  in  small  letter;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  an  important  point  to  gain  an  accession  of  power,  with; 
at  the  same  time,  a  diminntion  of  labour.  This  was  first  accom- 
plished by  the  Stanhope  press,  which  is  capable  of  all  the  force  of 
die  common  press,  with,  perhaps,  a  tenth  of  the  labour. 

In  the  fonnatioii  of  his  iron  press,  eail  Stanhope  must  have 
found  many  useful  lunts  in  M,  AnktonU  Premier  MSmoire  utr 
rimpression  cn  lAUtres,  suivi  de  la  Description  d*une  Nouvelle 
Presse  eiecutce  pour  le  Service  du  Moi ;  in  which  he  says — *'  Je  me 
suis  attache  pnncipalement  k  rendre  son  action  et  ses  mouvemens 
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les  plus  ind^pendana  qu'il  m'a  M  poisiUe  da  maniement  AMf^i 
dea  otiTriera  auxquela  eOe  eat  confine."  Thla  liaa  been  particularly 

attended  to  in  the  Stanhope  press,  and  nothing  is  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  pressman  but  the  colouring. 

After  many  expensive  and  tedious  experiments,  his  lordship, 
aided  by  Mr.  Walker,  an  ingenious  mechanist,  succeeded  in  this 
important  invention  to  the  full  extent  of  his  higheat  expectatkma; 
aince  which«  the  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  common  joiaer*a 
pieaaes,  but  wicfaoiit  any  very  general  anceess. 

Since  its  fiiat  introduction,  the  Stanhope-preaa  has  hem  made 
by  several  peraoaa  at  a  price  considerably  lower  than  that  charged 
by  Mr.  \\  alker,  the  original  manufacturer,  whose  price  was  ninety 
cruineas  for  a  demy-press.  Messrs.  Fowler,  Ncal,  Jones,  and  Co. 
of  King'*8  Arms  Iron-Works,  Cupar's  Bridge,  Lambeth,  were  the 
first  to  benefit  us  by  the  competition,  and  have  made  many  upon 
the  same  plan  for  sixty  guineas,  the  first  of  which  has  worked 
aeveral  aheeta  of  thia  book.  Thia  dinkinution  of  the  great  expense 
of  purchase  waa  received  with  much  aatisftctioa  by  the  trade, 
being  calculated  to  do  away  the  only  objectioa  which  waa  likely 
to  preclude  its  general  nse.  Whether  their  presses  were  as  finely 
finished  as  those  from  the  original  manufactory,  is  a  question  of 
but  little  moment ;  they  acted  sufficiently  well ;  but  both  of  tliem 
were,  from  their  very  construction,  subject  to  serious  injury  and 
mischief,  they  were  peculiarly  liable  to  break  in  that  part  imme- 
diately on  a  level  with  the  table  and  (datten,  firom  the  curved  shape 
of  the  ttopk  (the  cast-iioQ  fiame  answering  to  the  chedLe*  head, 
winter,  &c.  of  the  oonunon  presses,  being  so  dennminated)  wUeh 
sustained  all  the  resistance  to  the  power  of  tlie  maduneiy,  and  to 
repair  which,  incurred  an  expense  of  eighteen  or  twenty  guineas. 

As  the  internal  construction  of  the  press  cannot  be  shewn  in 
the  general  view  of  it,  w  e  proceed  to  a  dissection  of  the  principal 
parts ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  separate  figure  for  each,  shall 
describe  their  construction  and  use,  and  then  refer  them  to  their 
respective  situations  in  the  general  view. 


i 
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Fig.  1. — Bar^UmdU,  Arbor,  and  Conq^Ung^btar^ 


Fig.  1  shows  part  of  the  bar  handle,  with  the  apparatus  by 
which  it  is  connected  witli,  and  acts  upon,  the  spindh,  or  screw. 
A  is  an  upright  pillar,  or  arbor,  situated  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
staple  of  the  press,  its  lower  end  resting  on  a  pivot,  its  upper 
being  held  by  the  top  plate  B,  through  which  it  passes,  and 
noeiTes  the  piece  C,  or  arbor  head  \  a  coupling  bar»  E,  connects  this 
with  a  similar  piece,  the  screw  head,  and  in  which  is  fitted  the 
top  of  the  screw.  The  top  plate,  B,  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  press 
by  a  screw,  the  head  of  which  is  seen  in  the  figure.  F  shews  the 
insertion  of  the  bar  liandle  in  the  arbor,  and  the  figure,  therefore, 
explains  the  means  by  which  the  pull  operates  on  tlie  screw.  A 
material  improvement  for  regulating  or  varying  the  power  has 
been  introduced,  by  elongating  the  hole  in  the  coupling  bar  £,  in 
the  head  J>,  and  then  by  a  screw  making  the  coupling  bar  longer 
or  shorter. 
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I  jg.  2. — The  Screw. 


.  Pi^.  2  is  the  sctew,  of  wtuch  A  is  the  thread.  the  top,  is 
hexagonal,  or  what  mechanics  understand  by  six  square,  and  is 
fitted  into  the  screw  liead,  Fig.  1.  The  piece  shown  at  C  forms, 
what  is  generally  called,  the  toe  of  the  spindle  ;  it  is  here  a  centre 
ol  cust-steel,  and  somewhat  rounded  at  its  lower  end;  it  is  repeated 
in  the  figure,  to  show  the  pin  by  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  KUm, 
and  the  shoulder  formed  by  the.  pin  with  the  lower  part.  -  Tins 
contrivance  affords  a  ready  method  of  adjusting  the  .pall  of  *  the 
press ;  a  thin  metal  colter  or  washer  being  diDpped  over  the  pco- 
jecting  pin  on  the  shoulder,  will  evidently  alter  the  pressure  in 
proportion  to  its  thickness;  thus,  a  collar  of  l-16th  of  aa  inch  in 
thjcknc^,s  IS  found  equal  to  one  blanket,  and  somewhat  more. 
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The  screw  works  by  its  thread  in  the  piece  seen  at  fig.  3.  This 
is  called  the  box,  which  being  fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  press, 
performs  the  oflSce  of  the  head  in  the  old  press. 

The  screw  and  box  made  with  the  presses  are  cast-iron  :  and  as 
soon  as  they  break,  which  it  is  pretty  certain  they  will,  I  have 
them  replaced  by  a  wrought-iron  screw  and  bell-inetal  box. 

The  lower  end  of  the  screw  passes;  into  a  hollow  cup,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  steel  centre,  with  a  flat  face,  on  which  the 
screw  bears  by  the  pin  C,  in  fig.  2. 

•  •» 

Fig.  4. — The  Cup  and  Piston. 


Fig.  4  shows  the  back  side,  and  fig.  5  the  front,  with  a  section 
of  the  cup,  showing  the  centre  on  which  the  screw  acts.  Thus  £ 
is  the  cup  in  both  figures  ;  G  is  the  centre ;  F  F  are  steel  loops, 
for  a  purpose  which  will  be  hereafter  explained  ;  B  is  a  sohd  piece 
forming  the  frame  of  the  cup,  by  which  it  is  placed  upright  on  a 
circular  plate,  A  A.  In  fig.  4  D  is  a  back  plate,  held  to  the  cop 
piece  by  the  screw  O.  C  in  fig.  5,  and  a  similar  piece  in  fig.  4, 
are  front  views  of  projecting  pieces  called  stays,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  cup  firmly  upright. 

The  circular  plate,  A  A,  is  fastened  to  the  platten  by  four  screws 
at  the  holes  a  a,  seen  in  both  figures. 
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Fig.  6.—17te  Flatten. 


The  platten  is  entirely  of  cast-iron ;  the  circle,  A  A,  corresponds 
with  the  bottom  plate,  A  A,  in  figs.  4  and  5,  and  the  holes  seen  in 
the  four  comer  pieces  within  this  circle,  receive  the  screws  by 
which  these  two  pieces  are  held  together.  It  is  cast  with  cells,  as 
above  represented,  to  give  it  strength  to  resist  the  power  of  the 
pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  it  from  all  unnecessary 
weight.  The  face  is  turned  to,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  perfectly 
plane  surface,  by  means  of  a  lathe  and  tools  of  immense  power 
and  strength  ;  and  if  the  purpose  in  this  respect  shall  have  been 
fully  acquired,  the  platten  and  table  become  proportionably  valua- 
ble, as  every  thing  that  is  perfect  and  beautiful  in  typography 
depends  upon  an  even  impression,  which  can  only  be  given  by  an 
upper  and  under  surface  held  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other  while 
the  force  is  applied. 
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Fig.  7. — The  Fork  and  Hook. 

This  is  an  apparatus  which  is  attached  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
press  by  the  ears  seen  at  A  A.  The  extremities  of  the  fork  are 
steel  on  their  upper  sides,  and  pass  into  the  steeL  loops,  F  F,  before 
spoken  of  in  fig.  6»  b^^  which  the  whole  is  suspended.  On  tho 
straight  bsTy  B,  moves  a  sliding  piece,  wfaidi  is  provided  with 
a  hooky  and  bean  an  iron  weight  of  aSont  |  ewt  This  fimns  the 
connterbelanceto  the  platten,  and  at  the  letnraof  ihe  bar  lifts  the 
platten  from  the  forme.  The  power  of  this  counterbalance  is,  of 
course,  variable  at  pleasure,  by  altering  its  distance  on  the  bar ;  it 
is  held  at  the  required  point  by  a  tightening  screw,  which  psifwes 
through  the  upper  side  of  the  sliding  piece. 
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in  which  the  frame,  A  B  B,  is  sciewed  to  the  £ront  of  the  carriage, 
betiraen  the  jointe  of  the  tympan.  is  a  flat  bar,  which  it 
ftstenedacvoM  t)ie  pieca,  BB,  and  fimni  which  pnxseedaihaciimd 
rod,  EB,  hamg  a  cross  piece  at  its  upper  eztnmty.  -'D,  is  a 
coupling  which  hdtds  fast  the  ends  of  the  straps ;  the  straps  them- 
selves are  seen  at  F  F ;  they  pass,  as  usual,  beneath  the  carriage 
ribs,  and  round  a  double  wheel  fixed  on  a  spit,  and  so  to  a  frame- 
work somewhat  similar,  at  the  other  end  of  the  press. 

The  method  here  proposed  for  fixing  the  gallows  is  most  incon- 
▼enienty  and  even  dangerous.  When  the  carriage  is  run  in  to  the 
fKMition  for  the  pull,  the  hither  end  of  the  cross-piece  is  in  the 
exact  sitnation  to  strike  die  ribecr  brsast  of  the  man  as  he  throws 
his  aim  and  inclines  his  body  to  catch  hold  of  the  handle  of  the 
bar  or  lever.  I  have  all  this  taken  off,  and  fixed  to  the  cross-bar 
that  unites  the  ends  of  the  slides,  which  gives  the  opportunity  of 
adding  another  material  improvement  to  the  press.  To  aD  presses 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  bolsters,  as  well  to  check  the 
impetus  in  running  out  the  carriage,  as  to  prevent  it  from  running 
in  by  the  leooilf  or  from  the  heating ;  instead  of  vHuch  bolsters,  I 
have  a  little  catch  fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  oitter  tympan,  which^ 
upon  throwing  up  the  tympan,  catches  upon  this  cross-piece, .andy 
being  hollowed  out  to  its  shape,  instantly  holds  so  fast  that,  while 
the  tympans  are  up  no  force  or  beating  can  run  iu  the  press  :  but 
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the  moment  the  man  puts  the  frisket  and  tympan  in  motion  they 
become  disen^rred,  and  the  effort  required  to  start  the  press  oS 
the  bolster  is  prevented. 

Aflter  carefully  examining  the  account  of  the  sepmfte  pieoeatp 
with  reference  to  their  figures  in  tha  engraTii^  there  cen  be  no 
doubt  but  a  mechanic,  or  vof  penon  accustomed  to  a  oommon 
printmg  presB,  will  eaafly  understand  the  construction  of  this,  by 
reference  to  the  general  view  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 

It  will  there  appear  that,  by  this  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion, the  cheeks,  the  cap,  and  the  winter  of  the  old  press  are  not 
required.  The  office  of  the  head,  in  the  old  press,  is  here  per- 
formed by  the  piece  shown  separately  at  fig.  3 ;  that  of  the  shelf 
and  hose,  by  the  figs.  4  and  5 ;  and  that  the  old  construction  of 
the  spindle  and  bar  handle  is  here  improved  upon  by  the  arrmga- 
ment  shorn  in  figs.  1  and  2. 

The  platten,  at  fig,  6,  is,  ui  tins  press,  fixed  to  the  hose,  or 
Apparatus  through  which  the  screw  woiks ;  and  it  wiU  also  be 
seen  that  it  is  suspended  to  the  short  arm  of  a  lever,  provided  with 
Acounter  balancing  weight,  by  which  the  forme  is  released  from  the 
platten  at  the  return  of  the  bar,  afler  the  pull. 

For  the  plank,  coffin,  and  stone,  is  substituted  a  cast-iron  plank 
or  taUe,  which  has  its  upper  smfeoe  made  accurately  flat,  hf  the 
asnw  machineiy  as'  the  platten,  and  is  laid  comedy  homontsL 
The  under  surfeoe  is  cast  wttfi  boUow  places,  or  cdls,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  tiie  same  purpose  as  the  platten,  but,  in  addilioD, 
has  two  horizontal  parallel  projections  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  cramps,  ujwn  which  it  runs  in  the  slides.  This,  with  the  pro- 
vision made  for  a  perpendicular  pressure  on  the  platten,  and  the 
care  taken  to  set  its  lower  face  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  table, 
is  the  only  means  towards  ensuring  an  uniform  pressnne  on  the 
forme. 

The  iqppamtns  which  takes  the  place  of  the  old  fomtay,  sufli- 
ciently  ezplanis  itself  m  the  engraTing* 

Hie  slides  which  receiTe  the  table,  and  answer  to  the  cairisge 
and  ribs,  wiU  be  also  equally  obvious. 

The  ink-block  is  here  a  block  of  the  usual  thickness,  with  a 
ledge  of  sheet  iron,  and  is  supported  by  a  light  frame-work  of  iion 
rods.    The  balls  are.  held  by  a  projecting  fork. 

The  tympana,  &c.  are  as  usual,  except  that  some  prefer  them 
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made  entirely  of  iron,  and  the  whole  press  is  firmly  set  and 
screwed  on  a  massy  block  of  wood,  of  the  form  and  relative 
dimensions  shown  in  the  engraving. 

It  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  encumber  this  descrip- 
tive account  of  the  press  with  the  minute  dimensions  of  the 
several  parts.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  the  separate 
figures  the  vdative  proportions  of  the  small  parts  are  obserfed ; 
and  that.  In  die  general  view  of  the  press*  the  sane  relative  pro- 
portions are  observed  among  the  pieces  themselves. 

The  Stanhopian  improvement  in  gaining  power  for  the  lever  was 
applied  by  several  of  the  press-makers  of  the  metropolis  to  the 
common  press  ;  and  some  of  the  most  respectable  master-printers 
were  at  one  time  so  aanguine  in  their  expectations  from  this  plan, 
that  it  was  imagined  in  a  few  years  there  would  not  be  a  common 
press  in  London  that  had  not  undergone  this  important  alteration. 
Bat  ezperienoe,  we  believe*  has  now  fully  shown  how  impossible 
it  is  to  oonstruot  a  ma<d>ine  of  this  sort,  composad  prmcipaUy  of 
wood,  capable  of  resisting  the  great  increased  power  produced  by 
the  new  arrangement  of  the  bar  and  spindle.  The  head  and  winter, 
let  them  be  fitted  into  the  cheeks  with  whatever  firmness,  will  be 
affected  more  or  less  by  the  power  produced—or,  in  other  words, 
the  resistance  above,  or  the  firmness  of  the  head  and  winter,  will 
turn  out  to  be  more  or  less  unequal  to  the  intended  force  of  the 
pressure  applied  to  the  fonne.  Where  this  is  the  case,  both  that 
sharpness  and  amoothnessof  impiessiom  piodaoed  by  the  Stanhope 
press,  from  fiinnes  of  pearl  and  nonpardl  letter,  are  here  com- 
pletely wanting.  These  presses  vrill,  however,  no  doubt,  bring  off 
a  clear  and  sufficiently  strong  impression  from  light  formes  set  iu 
leaded  long  primer  and  upwards. 

That  we  may  convey  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  Stanhopian 
improvement,  thus  applied  to  the  common  press,  we  shall  here 
present  our  leadeni  with  an  engraving  of  one  constructed  on  this 
principle. 

In  a  perspective  drawing  of  a  machine  of  this  kind,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  show  all  the  parts  sufficiently  clear  to  impart  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  its  construction ;  we  shall  therefore  give  sketches, 

with  the  dimensions  of  those  parts  which  dificr  from  the  common 
press,  and  those  which  are  intended  to  produce  the  same  effect  as 
the  Stanhope  press.  . 
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«    The  upright  pillar,  A  A,  is  0  :  9  long,  and  0  :  2  diameter. 

The  projecting  pillars  which  support  the  upright,  A  A,  arc  6 
inches  long  to  the  shoulder,  and  are  furnished  with  nuts  and 
screws  fixing  through  the  cheek  of  the  press.  • 
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The  lever,  C,  is  4  inches,  D,  12  inches,  and  E,  6  inches  long. 
The  spindle,  F  G,  is  9  inches  from  the  under  side  of  the  head  at 
F,  to  the  toe  at  G. 
The  bar-handle,  H,  is  2:2  long. 

A  bar  extends  between  the  press  cheeks,  for  the  support  of  the 
lever  and  weight. 


The  Plattei^ 


A 

Thelength,  or  AB,  is  2:3;  AC,  1  :7;  C  D,  0  :  4. 

Height  of  the  cylinder,  E,  the  top  of  which  receives  the  toe  of 
the  spindle,  is  from  E  to  H,  7  inches. 

F  F  are  iron  rods,  with  an  eye  at  the  upper  end  of  each,  which 
receive  the  hooks,  C  C,  of  a  lever,  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
platten  is  counterpoised. 

G  G  are  projecting  pieces,  set  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  cheeks,  which,  by  being  exactly  fitted  to  the 
sides,  and  the  inner  face  of  the  cheeks,  steady  the  motion  of  the 
platten. 

2  z 
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THE  RUTHVEN  PRESS. 

Another  printiiig  press  of  acknow  ledged  merit,  called,  from  the 
name  of  ito  htYentor, "  The  Ruthven  Piess/'  has  been  some  time 
in  nee  in  varione  offices  in  Englandt  Scotknd,  end  Irelandy: 
Rneeia  and  America.  Mr.  Rnthven  was  a  printer  in  Edinbnii^ 
and,  from  his  practical  experience  in  what  are  Ae  requisites  of  a 
good  press,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  very  comf>etent  to  devise 
improvements.  I  have  not  the  advantage  in  describing  this  ma- 
chine that  I  had  in  those  previously  mentioned — that  of  having 
worked  with  it :  bat  I  have  seen  them  at  work,  have  handled 
them,  and,  I  believe*  understand  perfectly  well  their  oonstnictioii. 

In  the  Rnthven-preas  the  fonne,  instnd  of  being  situated  on  a 
running  carriage,  is  placed  upon  a  stationary  platfinm,  or  table, 
which  is  provided  with  the  usual  apparatus  of  tympans,  fiisket» 
points,  &c.  to  receive  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  convey  it  to  its  proper 
situation  on  the  forme  after  it  has  been  inked. 

The  platten  is  moveable  on  wheels  or  rollers  connected  with 
springs  to  bear  it  up  while  bringing  over  the  tympans. 

The  machinery  by  which  the  power  for  the  pressure  is  obtained* 
is  a  combination  of  levers*  actuated  by  a  crank  or  abort  lev^* 
turned  by  a  longer  lever*  to  which  the  pressman  applies  his  left 
hand,  and  the  weight  of  his  body  ^  the  other  parts  are  situated 
immediately  below  the  table,  and  the  platten  is  brought  over  the 
forme,  and  connected  at  the  two  opposite  sides  or  ends,, with  the 
machinery  below,  by  which  it  is  so  forcibly  pressed  or  drawn 
down  upon  the  paper  which  lies  over  the  types,  as  to  give  the 
impression,  which  being  thus  made,  the  platten  is  disengaged,  and 
removed  from  off  the  types  by  a  motion  of  the  foot  or  hand. 

The  levers  beneath  the  table  are  well  contrived  to  have  the 
best  efiect  in  saving  time,  and  producing  an  immense  pressure 
for  when  the  pressman  first  takes  the  handle*  it  acta  with 
but  little  advantage  as  to  power  upon  the  levers,  and  therefore, 
brings  the  platten  down  very  quickly  u]>uu  the  t\Tnpan.  The 
levers  have  then  assumed  positions  in  which  they  exert  a  more 
powerful  action  upon  each  other;  and  this  action  continues,  to. 
increase  until  one  of  the  levers  and  its  connecting  rod  come 
nearly  into  a  line*  when  ihe  power  is  greatly  increased*  and 
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capable  of  producing  any  requisite  pressure.  By  this  construction 
of  a  press  is  avoided  the  moving  of  the  heavy  carriage  with 
the  forme ;  for  the  platten  needs  be  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
weight  of  the  loaded  carriage;  and  further,  it  may  be  moved 
from  off  the  types  sideways,  and  therefore  has  a  less  distr  ace  to 
move  than  the  carriage  in  the  ordinary  press. 


» 


The  engraving  (by  Mr.  Branston)  will  afford  a  very  accurate 
idea  of  the  action  of  this  press. 
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Bfft.  MBDBOitST,  of  Denm&riL-etreet,  Soho,  produced  a  print' 

ing  press  of  considerable  merit,  from  its  simplicity,  having  the  same 
advantage,  in  point  of  power,  as  lord  Stanhoj)e  gains  by  the  com- 
pound levers.  It  is  a  common  press  in  all  its  parts,  but  instead  of 
a  screw,  a  plain  spindle  is  employed  :  on  the  lower  part  of  it,  just 
above  .the  lever,  a  circular  plate  is  fizeds  and  Mxda  atepe  for  the 
points  of  two  iron  rods,  which  extend  np  to  the  head,  and  are  there 
supported  by  their  points  entering  sockets.  When  the  platten  is 
np,  these  rods  stand  in  an  inclined  position,  although  both  the  ends 
of  them  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  spindle ; 
but  when  the  spindle  is  turned  by  the  bar,  the  circular  plate,  in 
which  the  lower  points  of  the  iron  rods  rest,  turns  round  in  a 
circle,  and  the  upper  ends  remaming  stationary,  they  of  course 
come  towards  a  vertical  position,  in  which  motion  the  spindle  and 
platten  are  totoed  to  descend,  in  the  same  nuuiner  as  though  a 
screw  was  employed ;  but  this  motion  has  every  advantage  of  the 
Stanhope  lev^  or  Mr.  Rowoith^s  press,  without  Ihe  iUction  of 
either,  for  the  power  increases  as  the  resistance  increases,  and  when 
the  rods  come  nearly  parallel  to  the  spindle,  or  into  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, the  power  is  immensely  great. 


A  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  printing-press,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Ridlbt,  was,  in  1796,  rewarded  by  the  Sqciefy  for  the 
Enoouragament  of  Arts*  with  a  premium  of  forty  guineas,  the 
model  of  which  may  be  seen  in  their  Repositoiy;  and,  in  their 
thirteenth  volume,  a  plate  and  description  of  the  same.  In  this 
press  the  chief  improvement  was  the  action  attached  to  the  head, 
from  which  a  screw,  hitherto  in  use,  is  proposed  to  be  taken  away; 
and  a  perpendicular  bar  of  steel,  with  a  conical  end  lodged  in  a 
cup  on  the  platten,  substituted  in  its  stead.  The  power  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  spindle  through  each  side  of  the  fness,  near  the 
bar,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  three  chains,  the  two  outer  ones 
serving  to  pull  down  the  bar  and  platten,  and  the  middle  one  to 
raise,  or  recover  them  again.  To  one  end  of  this  spindle  is  fixed  a 
lever  or  handle,  two  feet  long,  which,  by  means  of  two  chains,  polls 
down  the  platten  with  any  force  required.  At  the  other  end  of  tlie 
spindle  is  also  another  lever  with  a  weight,  acting  as  a  fly,  which 
weight  may  be  Axed,  by  means  of  holes  in  the  lever,  at  such  a 
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^  nttftuyi.  of  tlM  wqA  to  be  done.'  Ne  woik  with  this  pteu- 
reqmi«g  iqoiie  than  one  poll. 


In  1796,  Mr.  Probser,  of  St.  Giles's,  took  out  a  patent  "  for  a 
aiachine  for  {inntingt)f  letter-presB/'  the  only  novelties  in  which 
are  springs  or  regulaton  above  the  head  and  below  the  winter,  for 
ngnlaking  the  pnU,  thus  making  bad  wone,  «■  deeciibed  in  p,  416. 


In  June,  1807,  Mr.  Brown,  a  stationer,  took  ont  a  patent  hf  a 

press  ;  but  as  it  never,  I  believe,  got  into  action,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  my  describing  it.  The  curious  inquirer  will  find  a 
description  of  it  in  the  '*  Repertory  of  Arts/'  Vol.  xi?^,  second 
series,  p.  368. 


Mr.  De  Hkinf.  took  out  a  patent  for  a  letter-press,  which  has 
merged  into  that  of  Mr.  Cogger. 


*  .  . 

MR.  COGGER'S  PRESS. 

This  press  differs  Teiy  essentially  in  the  principle  by  which  the 
power  is  obtained  for  the  impression  upon  the  forme,  from  the 

Stanhope  press ;  and  from  its  general  form,  and  the  arrangement  of 
its  component  parts,  is  evidently  secured  from  the  misfortune  of 
breaking  in  the  main  frame,  as  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
staple  of  the  Stanhope  press.  The  cheeks  (it  will  be  best  to  de- 
scribe these  things  in  technical  terms)  of  this  press  are  pillars  of 
wsonght-iion,  calculated  to  resist  a  power  of  above  a  hundred 
tons  $  they  draw  into  the  block,  or  stand  (which  is  of  cast-inm)« 
fiom  the  under  party  having  strong  rivetted  heads.  On  these 
pillan  are  then  dropped  tubes  of  cast  iron ;  then  tiie  bed,  ori0Milef  ; 
thei^  brass  tubes  j  then  the  plates  upon  which  the  levers  fmd  a 
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fulcrum,  with  smaller  tubes ;  tlien  the  /lead;  all  of  which  are  ulti- 
mately held  immoveable  in  their  places  by  large  nuts  at  the  top. 
These  tubes  keep  every  part  of  the  machine  in  its  proper  position. 
The  cross  head  is  calculated,  from  its  massive  stteogtb,  to  afford 
effectual  resistance  to  any  e£fort  poMible  for  the  power  of  man  to 
give  vwUr  it^  and     the  power  is  gained  in  die  woriu  beknr  thie 
head,  there  is  no  dinunntkm  of  its  strength  by  the  woiking  of  the 
main  power  within  its  substance,  as  in  the  head  of  the-Stanhope 
press.   The  only  perforations  are,  1st,  for  a  screw  to  regulate  Ae 
force  of  the  under  works,  against  which  they  act  as  a  pivot ;  and 
2nd,  two  small  piston  rods  attached  to  the  platten  below,  and 
spiral  springs  above  to  counteract  the  weight  of  the  platten.  The 
power  is  aoqmred  by  the  multiphed  cross-arm  lerer,  drawing  aboot 
one  quarter  ronad  a  coUar,  into  wliich  are  fitted  two  stnds  of  case- 
hardened  iron  with  Gonvez  &oes,  which,  when  put  in  motion  by 
the  lewy  move  op  indmed  planes  of  unequal  degree  of  inclination, 
so  that  when  fihe  platten  is  first -put  into  the  desoending  motion 
towards  the  forme,  and  power  is  less  requisite  than  Telocity,  the 
latter  is  very  rapid  ;  but  as  the  platten  arrives  towards  the  point 
of  pressure,  the  velocity  is  diminished  to  increase  the  power,  till 
arrivii^  nearly  on  a  plane,  the  pow  er  is  almost  infinite,  and  sta- 
tionary till  the  bar. is  .suffered  to  return.  These  inclined  .planes 
are  fixed  by  dove-tail  mortises  in  a  brass  turned  box  xestmg  on  the 
centre  of  tiie  platten;  this  box  contains  tlie  oil  into  which  the 
upper  studs  dip  on  every  retain.  The  Ibllowing  engravingp  will 
plearly  show  the  whole  of  this  airangement 
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•  The  fiontiBpiece  to  thu  work  wiU  show  tbe  appeanmce  of  Mrl 
Cogger's  press  to  be  that  of  strength  and  elegance  tudted;  I  have 
worked  them  for-  some  3rears»  eren  to  the  extent  of  power  required 

for  printing  double  demy,  and  have  never  found  the  slightest  repair 
necessary  ,  if  the  power  should  lessen  through  the  wear  of  the 
sectors,  or  inclined  |ilunes,  and  the  studs,  it  can  be  instantly  re- 
gained by  the  regulating  screw  in  the  head^  and  if,  at  the  worst, 
worn  oompletely  down,  or  broken,  new  ones  can  be  fixed  in  the 
dovetail-mortises  in  a  very  short  space  of  time :  the  most  valuable 
peculiarity  in  this  press  yet  remains  to  be  noticed  in  respect  to 
regulating  the' power— iir  eon  in  no  ways  affect  the  dutahee  of  the 
pktten  from  ike  ti/mpans,  whether  regulated  for  a  light  or  a  heavy 
pull,  the  distance  of  the  two  parallel  surfaces  is  always  the  same ; 
the  turning  of  the  regulating  screw  in  the  head  forces  the  studs 
lower  down  into  the  cup,  and,  consequently,  in  travelling  up  the 
incUned  planes,  they  must  force  the  platten  lower  down  towards 
the  forme,  and  the  contrary  for  a  light  pull.  These  presses  are 
made  with  projections  from  the  tympan,  which,  stopping  against 
the  ends  of  the  table  when  it  is  thrown  up,  supply  the  place  of 
tiie  gallows :  on  the  off-side  is  fixed  a  weight  which  acts  as  a 
oottnterbalance  to  the  weight  of  the  tympsns. 


THE  COLUMBUN  PRESS. 


The  press  thus  called  was  brought  over  to  this  country  in  1818, 
by  Mr«  Geobob  Clym£r,  of  Philadelphia,  and  made  the  subject 
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of  a  patent.  If  the  merits  of  a  machme  were  to  be  appreciated 
wboUy  by  its  ornamental  appearance,  certainly  no  other  press  could 
enter  into  competitjion  with  *'  The  Colombian.'*  No  BntialnnfMW 
nachineiy  was  ever  lo  laviahly  embeUiflhed.  We  have  aiKMQeirliat 
higbly-eotinding  title  to  begin  with  \  and  then,  which  way  loever 
onr  eyes  are  tamed,  from  head  to  fbot»  or  foot  to  head,  aome 
extraordinary  features  present  themselves — on  each  pillar  of  the 
staple  a  caduceus  of  the  umversal  messenger,  Hermes — alligators, 
and  other  draconic  serpents,  emblematize,  on  the  levers,  the  power 
of  wisdom — then,  for  the  bala/tce  of  power  (we  rude  barbarians  of 
the  old  world  make  mere  castriron  /ifmjw  serve  to  inforce  our 
notions  of  the  balance  of  power)  we  see,  surmounting  the  Colum- 
bian press,  the  American  eagle  with  extended  wings,  and  grpspin^ 
in  his  tslons  Jove's  thunderbolts,  combined  with  the  olive-branch 
of  Peace,  and  cornucopia  of  Plenty,  aU  handsomely  bronzed  and 
gilt,  resisting  and  bearing  down  ALL  other  power  ! 

To  be  serious  : — the  testmionials  pubUshed  in  favour  of  this 
press  are  certainly  of  the  most  respectable  character,  and  the^ 
private  information  which  has  been  given  me  by  clever  workmen, 
who,  after  all,  are,  not  un&equently,  better  judges  than  their 
masters  in  these  matters,  impresses  upon  my  mind  very  fiivourablp 
ideas  of  its  capability  to  produce  fine  and  good  work ;  in  ftct,  the 
only  objecticm  I  ever  heard  made  to  the  press  vras,  the  long  stretch 
required  to  be  made  by  the  workman  to  reach  the  bsr^handle,  but 
I  have  just  seen  one  making  with  an  improvement  to  obviate  this 
diihculty,  namely,  the  bar  beiiig  hxed  to  the  near  instead  of  the 
off-side. 

'  Whether  it  be  entirely  original,  as  to  principle,  is  a  matter  now 
to  be  considered.  Some  years  ago  a  Mr.  Moore  invented  and 
took  out  a  patent  for  a  press,  the  power  of  which  was  gained  by 
the  fulcrum  and  lever,  instead  of  the  inelined  plane  or  screw.  I 
had  one  on  a  small  scale  (ibolscap  siae)  whidi  was  made  by  Bfr. 
Arding  for  the  late  Mr.  Riekaby  some  years  after  the  expiration  of 
Mr.  Moore's  patent,  the  power  of  which  was  gained  by  a  wheel 
and  chain,  worked  by  the  left  hand,  which  drew  down  a  strong 
lever  projecting  through  the  cheek  of  the  press,  having  its  fulcrum 
moveable  (the  pivot  being  fixed)  upon  the  centre  of  the  platien. 
The  Columbian  press  I  concmve  to  be  upon  the  same  principle  ; 
the  lever  being  brought  down  upon  the  fulcrum  (the  plstten)  by  a 
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» 

combination  of  levers,  with  the  right  hand,  instead  of  being 
brought  down  by  the  wheel  and  chain,  equally  a  romhiiiftd  action 
9t  kma  iKNriMd  with  tha  Idt  hand* 


Mr.  Stafford,  of  Bingham,  in  Nottinghamshire,  who  is  by 
profession  a  printer,  Btereotype-founder,  common  wood-press  maker. 
Stanhope  iron-press  manufacturer,  printer's  smith,  joiner,  and 
'  furnisher  in  general  (a  Ttxy  ^pographic  Caleb  Quotum),  has  in* 
▼ented  and  brought  into  ua^  ibr  tha  supply  of  the  trade,  fce. 
in  a  veiy  novel  fi»m,  a  portable  iitm  piinting^ieaa,  but  chiefly 
confined  to  aizea  not  exoeedmg  foohcap.  The  table  for  the  fenne 
in  ihia  press,  as  in  the  RuthTen  and  TVeadweU,  renaina  8ta> 
tionary.  The  tympans  and  platten  are  attached  to  each  other ; 
and  when  turned  down,  are  acted  upon  by  a  lever,  a  screw,  and 
hand-lever,  to  gain  the  requisite  pressure.  The  contrivance  is 
altogether  very  ingenious.* 

It  18  not  likidy  that  presses  of  this  construction  will  be  made 
for  any  laiger  siie  than  foolscap,  on  account  of  the  great  weight 
of  the  iron  pktten,  which  haa  to  be  tamed  up  and  down  upon  the 
same  joints,  and  along  with  the  tympans.  The  labour  is,  in  some 
degree,  counteracted  by  balance-weights,  wUdi  are  to  be  seen 
represented  in  the  drawing ;  but  the  weight  of  the  machine  itself 
is  necessarily  thus  increased :  and  if  the  tympans  and  platten 
chance  to  be  thrown  up  quickly,  a  concussion  will  be  produced 
such  as  would  endanger  the  floors  of  many  places  used  as  printing- 
offices. 

Them  u  a  rival  claimant  of  this  invention  in  Mr.  Hope,  of 
Jedburgh^— See  |NMr,  p.  604. 

*  A  KpisssntstioD  of  Ali  pran  wlU  be  feoad  on  tbe  ksf  ilong  with  Mr; 
Rtttfs  BBcUae. 


A  PRESS  to  work  by  the  labour  of  one  man,  with  an  apparatus 
to  distribute  ink  on  a  roller  of  the  elastio  composition  before  de- 
scribed, and  to  cause  that  to  ink  the  forme,  all  put  in  motion  by 
the  same  power  that  impelled  tiie  actioa  of  the  table  and  fonne, 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Napier,  two  of  which  have  been  used  by 
Messn.  Bean  and  Mundy.  It  waa  ofibed  to  the  notice  of  the 
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profession  by  a  oircular,  in  which  it  was  announced  that  on^ 
man  at  this  press  wvold  be  more  than  equal  to  two  at  the  common 
press ;  and  as  enabling  printers  in  general  to  cope  with  laigier 
machines.'*  Its  merits  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  referred,  in  course,  to  their  committee  of  me- 
chanics ;  but  the  examination  of  the  press  at  work,  and  evidence 
given  before  this  committee,  by  no  mieans  substantiated  the  asser- 
tions of  the  circular. 

To  effect  its  object,  it  was  first  necessary  to  do  away  with  the 
insket.  In  the  next  pjace,  by  the  situation  of  the  inking  apparatus, 
the  getting  the  forme  on  to  the  table  was  liable,  in  many  cases, 
to  serious  accidents.  It  must  be  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  ami 
thus  slid  fipom  the  hmd  part  undemeadi  the  tympana  and  ma- 
chinery. The  correction  of  revises,  batters,  dewiing  of  picks, 
unlocking  to  adjust  the  furniture,  make  register,  &c.  would,  by 
the  situation  of  the  machinery,  be  rendered  almost  impossible, 
without  taking  the  forme  off"  the  press.  The  time  lost  in  making 
ready  would  be  a  serious  enL,  irom  two  to  two  hours  and  a  half 
being  required  upon  every  change  of  forme,  fixmi  one  description 
to  another,  as  from  8vo  to  12mo,  &c.$  for  the  composition  on  the 
inking  roller  required  to  be  cut  into  compartments  so  as  to  be 
stripped  off  the  cylinder  to  answer  to  the  Tucancies  occasioned  by 
the  furniture,  or  any  other  part  which  was  noi  to  receive  the 
colour  J  or,  in  other  words,  that  no  part  of  the  composition  was  to' 
remain  upon  the  wood  but  what  would  exactly  correspond  with  the 
line  of  the  pages,  lenorthways.  Thus  every  description  of  work,  or 
of  forme,  must  have  a  roller  cut  to  suit  it,  the  changing,  cutting, 
and  adjusting  of  .which  must  occupy  considerable  time ;  and,  with 
the  least  variety  of  business,  eighteen  or  twenly  cut  roUera  must 
be  hspt  constantly  lesdy.  Tliis  alone  would  mcreaae  the  expense 
of  this  necessary  article  tenfold.  Another  serious  objectioa:  was, 
the  difficulty  of  applying  bearers,  &c.  from  its  being  deficient  of  a 
frisket  Thus  it  was  acknowledged  that  no  open  kind  of  work 
could  be  done  by  this  machine  to  bear  the  character  of  fine  work, 
overlays  being  the  only  means  of  adjustment,  which  would  not 
prevent  the  imequal  .colour  arising  from  various  degrees  of  pressure^ 

The  table  for  carrying  the  forme  ran  upon  iriction-roUerB  in  a 
fiame,  which  also,  had  a  separate  motion  in  the  ribs,  or  slides. 
The  mode  of  giving  the  pressure  was  by  the  inclined  plane.  : 
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TREADWELI/S  PRESS. 

Mii.DAHiBLTEEAi>wELL,of  tbeUnitedStatesof  America,  came 
'    toEngland  m  1820,aiidtook  out  a  patent  for  certain  improveniMits 
in  the  constraction  of  printing  preasea,  which  weic  mannftctmed 

by  Mr.  Napier.  In  this  press,  the  power  neoeraaiy  for  giving  the 
impression  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  lever,  or  treaddle,^  worked 
by  the  foot,  instead  of  horizontal  levers,  as  applied  to  that  purpose 
in  the  Stanhope  and  other  printing  presses.  The  table  also  in  this 
Inesa  ia  fiied,  aa  in  the  Ruthven,  instead  of  sliding  under  the 
platten  'aa  uaval^  and  the  platten  with  the  tympan  and  frisket 
toma  over  on  the  fonne.  There  ia  beudea  a  mode  of  lerersing  the 
frisket,  which  ia  made  doaUe  (applicable  to  half-sheet  woA)  so 
that  the  sheet  may  be  printed  On  both  gidea  without  ahifting. 

As  there  is  really  some  novelty  in  this  press,  I  aball  give  en- 
g^vingii  here  to  elucidate  the  description. 


BgA. 


*  Qa«7»  Did  the  bum  iaduce  tfee  ia? catioa,  or  the  himtion  the  aunet 
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Bg.  2. 


Fig.  1  represents  a  side  view,  with  the  tympan  and  fiisket  folded 
upon  the  platten,  and  the  platten  turned  down  upon  the  fomie. 
Fig.  2  represents  a  front  yUm,  with  the  pilatten  turned  up  off  the 
Ibno^  and  the  tympan  and  liisket  open.  The  action  of  the  press 
is  as  follows : 


Having  placed  the  sheet  of  paper  to  be  printed  upon  the 
tympan,  a,  fold  down  the  frisket,  b,  upon  it  as  usual,  and  then 
turn  over  the  platten,  c,  down  upon  the  forme,  d,  as  seen  in  fig.  1. 
To  obtain  the  pressure,  the  workman  then  steps  upon  the  treaddle, 
t,  which  biings  down  the  bar«  and  by  means  of  the  knee-joint,  g, 
IhiB  aims,  h  and  i,  become  strsightened,  and,  consequently,  the 
maui  Imr  awingmg  upon  the  pivot,  j,  is  raised  at  the  hinder  part, 
k,  and  depressed  at  the  fiont  part,  /• 

Thus  the  descent  of  the  lever  at  /,  by  the  means  above  described, 
throws  a  great  weight  upon  the  platten,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
printintj  the  sheet  of  paper  previously  (as  above)  placed  between 
it  and  the  forme  of  types,  </,  which  is  upon  the  table. 

By  the  descent  of  the  treaddle  the  instant  before  the  impression 
is  given,  another  action  is  also  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  hammer,  m,  into  a  peipeiulicukr  directioD«  un  otder  to  meet  ^e 
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block,  n,  where  the  le^s  of  the  platten  all  unite.  The  rod,  o, 
attached  at  the  bottom  to  the  treaddle,  e,  ooaununicates  also  near 
its  top  by  a  cotwioctiBg  \mr,  p,  with  the  hammer,  m.  The  top  of 
the  nd,  o,  u  bent*  and  as  H  alifa  down  timmgh  a  guide,  q,  by 
ihe  deacant  of  Um  treaddle,  the  connecting  bar,  ji,  movei  the 
hammer,  m,  ftom  ita  inclined  pendent  poattkm  mto  a  perpeodieDlar, 
veady  to  presa  cKtectly  upon  the  block,  n,  of  the  platten. 

When  the  foot  of  the  workman  is  removed  from  the  treaddle,  e,  it 
rises  by  the  re-action  of  the  compressed  parts,  aided  by  a  spring, 
r;  at  the  same  time  the  hammer,  m,  shifts  from  the  block,  n,  in 
order  to  allow  the  platten  to  rise,  and  the  type  to  be  inked  afresh. 

The  platten  and  ita  arms  being  of  considerable  Wttght,  a  coon* 
tefpolee,  aa  it  taina  orer,  ia  efiected  fay  the  apring, and  weig^  f, 
acting  npon^finme,  or  lefer,if,  which  by  the  fod,  w,  hangmg 
upon  the  bent  anm  of  the  platten,  baJaace  ita  weight,  and  leader 
ita  motion  eaay  to  the  workman. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  platten,  tympan,  and  frisket,  deUched 
from  the  press,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  parts  and 
actions  more  distinctly,  as  respects  the  method  of  reversing  the 
sheet,  without  xemo?ing  it  irom  between  the  double  friaket;  c  it 
the  platten,  upon  the  aidee  of  which  are  two  pivots  ;  s,  is  a  bar 
connected  to  two  arme,yy,  in  which  the  double  friaket  ia  enabled 
to  turn  over  npon  cantree;  when  timaheetia  printed  on  one  aide, 
and  the  pfaitten  tiuown  open,  the  her,  x,  ia  depnaaed  by  the  right- 
hand,  which  raiaea  the  doable  ftislcet  holding  the  sheet  of  paper,  z ; 
the  left  hand  then  instantly  turu^i  it  over,  and  the  sheet  is,  by 
another  impression,  perfected. 

There  is  certainly  great  originality  in  the  construction  of  this 
press  :  its  operations  are  conducted  with  much  facility  by  one  man ; 
and  aa  the  loUing  of  the  table,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the 
)iar,  are  diapenaed  with,  the  labour  muit  be  oonaideiably  rednced. 
The  chief  objection  which  atmck  me,  on  a  view  of  it,  waa  the  roooi 
required  bddnd  the  preaa,  ibnr  orfive  ftet  more  in  width  than  any 
other  press.  This  in  the  confined  space,  and  value  of  house-foom 
in  London,  would,  in  itself,  be  a  sufficient  objection  where  no 
greater  advantages  were  to  be  obtained  than  even  the  inventor 
promises.  I  beheve  only  one  preaa  of  this  construction  ha»  been 
made  in  i^gi«m<^, 
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Mr.  Richard  Watts,  in  1820,  took  out  a  patent  for  improve- 
ments in  inking  printing  types  with  rollers,  and  in  placing  and 
conveying  the  paper ;  and  giving  the  pressure  by  a  cylinder. 

This  pmM  is  without  any  apparatus  inunedifitdy  answering  to 
our  tpapm.  The  iiisket  is  a  frame  or  carriage  which  runs 
horiaoiitally  upon  ilidw  upon  each  aide  of  the  machme. .  To  this 
eaniage  is  attached  tiro  inking  rolleri,  which  timiae  ofer  the 
Ibnneas  thefnsketisniniaandoiit.  When  ran  in*  one  .of  these 
rollers  comes  in  contact  with  the  feeding  roller,  which  lies  at  ihe 
other,  or  right-hand  end  of  the  machine.    This  roller,  which  is 
entirely  of  wood,  receives  the  ink  from  an  elastic  roller,  which  is 
supplied  by  a  metal  roller  revolving  against  the  ink-trough.    As  it 
runs  out,  the  two  rollers  first  mentioned  pass  over  the  ianjoe,  and 
ink  it  ready  for  the  iiext  succeeding  sheet.   The  pressure  given  is 
by  a.cylinder  coveied  witha  bbmket  and  hnen  doth  tightfy  Isoed. 
Tkt  amoont  of  impression  appeals  to  depend  ^HwUy  upon  the 
weight  of  the  cylinder,  since  piovision  is  made  Ibr  increasing  cr 
diminishing  the  same  by  means  of  introducing  or  withdrawing 
blocks  of  metal,  8cc.  The  sheet  of  paper  is  placed  upon  the  frame, 
say  the  frisket ;  and  the  carriage  pushed  forward  horizontally  over 
the  forme,  the  paper  being  as  yet  prevented  from  touching  the 
forme  by  slight  springs  which  lidse  the  frisket  an  inch  above  the 
table.  A  winch  is  now  to  be  toned  by  the  wodunan,  which  puts 
in  motion  an  axle  and  bahd-wheds,  aal  several  gnide^pnUeys  aie 
passed  by  tifo  endless  bands,  by  which  means  the  pnmia 
cylinder  is  brought  forward,  and  ralM  over  the  paper  and  fiinae; 
and  then,  by  a  reversed  motioa  of  the  winch,  is  returned  to  its 
place.    The  carriage  with  the  frisket  is  now  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  printed  sheet  removed,  by  which  motion  the  inking  rollers 
have  been  again  made  to  pass  over  the  forme,  and  to  ink  it  ready 
for  the  next  impression..  As  it  is  necessary  that  the  rolkBs  shoiUd 
ccntinttally  receive  liesh.  supplies  of  ink*  this  is  eftcted  'by  the 
IbUowing  mesas,  at  the  time  that  thaJmpneeion^iiiider  is  pass- 
ing over  the  types.  A  bevil-geer  at  the  end  of  the  axis  which 
carries  the  band- wheels  for  the  cylinder,  causes  the  metal  roller 
and  the  wooden  roller  to  turn,  by  means  of  which  the  ink  is 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  inking  rollers,  which  are  at  the 
same  time  resting  upon  the  feeding  roller.  But  as  the  metal  roller 
must  always  revolve  the  same  way,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  bevil- 
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geer  should  be  changed  when  the  axle  and  pleasing  cylinder  ace 
tamed  back  agein*  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  forked  lever, 
wluch  canieB  the  socket  with  the  bevil  wheels  to  slide  along  the 
asde,  and  UkuM  brings  the  wheels  altema^ly  into  geer»  acooiding 
to  the  diiectioo  in  whieh  the  piessing  cylinder  is  at  that  tiine' 
moving. 

For  further  description,  and  an  engraving  of  Mr.  Watts's  press, 
I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  Lond.  Journ.  of  Arts  and  Sciences^ 
No.  10,  p.  263,  &c.  and  plate  zii. 


In  4922,  Mr.  Bax^lat,  of  Old  BvoaiHtieety  took  out  a  patent, 
from  a  oonmranication  made  to  hijn  jjj  a  certain  ibreigaer' 
lesiding  abroad/'  for  the  inTtntion  of  a  Spiral  Le?er»  or  Rotatory 
Standard  Press.  This  megwlfaw  wiH  be  likely  to  prove  to  Mr. 

Barclay  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  study  the  inventions  of  our 
own  country,  than  to  place  impHcit  reliance  upon  the  pretensions 
of  foreigners.  What  he  calls  the  spiral  levers,  which  draw  up  the 
platten,  have  been  applied  with  far  greater  simplicity  of  connect- 
ing apparatus,  than  that  which  his  ^tent  press  seems  to  have  the 
benefit  of,  for  some  yean  past  to  Mr.  Ck)gger*s  press,  described  in 
p.  664.  As  to  the  roUen,  and  the  wedge»  and  the  inclined  pUmes, 
made  to  act  by  a  compound  horizoiital  lever,  the  same  principle 
has  been  long  applied  by  the  makers  just  referred  to,  and  also  by 
Mr.  Napier,  in  a  far  superior  manner  to  that  which  he  has  adopted. 
Any  printer,  however,  wishing  to  study  this  important  foreign 
communication,  will  find  it  fully  detailed,  with  a  very  clear 
engraving,  in  the  Journal  before  nsmed^  for  April  1822. 


Mr.  Hofb,  of  Jedbvri^,  in  Scofland,  has  a  recent  patent: 
for  an  improvement  to  increase  the  power  of  a  press,  which 
appears  to  be  rather  an  extension  of  the  oonnedingwlever  system 

of  the  Stanliope  and  Cogger  presses,  than  an  entire  novelty. 
The  irregular  inclined  plane  is  precisely  upon  Cogger's  principle, 
and  although  drawn  and  described  in  Mr.  Hoj)e'8  specification, 
and  made  an  essential  part  in  the  formation  of  his  press,  is  yet 
disclaimed  as  his  invention.  The  immediate  object  of  his  inven- 
tion, or  improvement,  is  to  bring  the  mechanical  power,  or  multi- 
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plied  leTer,  of  the  presses  above  named,  twice  into  actkw,  where 
theirs  is  only  once  employed ;  this  is  effected  bj  «n  additional 
foiked  lever,  attwshed  to  the  off-aide  ef  tbe  iraa  itandaid,  and 
aiodier  oonnaetiiig  iody  taading  louid  the 
meluiedplaiiaa;  tfiia  woidd  appear  to  gn»  aft  moieaae  of  power  of 
neaily  a  double  ratio.  The  mcfined  planes  (or  aa  called  in  the 
Cogger  press,  the  sectors),  by  the  counter-action  of  which,  against 
each  other,  the  space  between  the  fixed  head  of  the  press,  and  the 
moving  platten  becomes  increased,  and  thus  causing  the  pressure, 
are,  in  this  Jedburgh  press,  of  cast  iron,  from  a  rather  complicated 
pattern ;  and  thus,  if  any  part  was  to  yield,  or  break,  the  repair 
would  be  eaqpenaive  and  tnmbleaonie  for  want  of  the  patletna  to 
cut  firam;  in  Gogger'a  preaa  the  indiaed  plaaaa  am  eeparate 
piecea  of  ated,  or  cw-haidened  ifon,  let  into  the  head  and  cop, 
which  bear  and  carry  them,  by  a  groove,  so  that  in  caae  ef  wear 
or  accident  they  are  easily  replaced,  witliout  any  derangement  of 
the  surrounding  parts. 

Messrs.  Beilby  and  Knotts,  of  Birmingham,  are  the  as;ents,  in 
England,  &>t  the  sale  of  this  press.  I  do  not  know  whether  their 
agency  has  ever  been  effective  in  London,  ao  I  have  no  means,  at 
thia  moment,  of  giving  an  opinion  upon  ita  merits  in  a  printing- 
offiee :  fiom  ita  appearance  in  regard  to  finiah  of  workmanship,  in 
oompanaon  with  any  of  those  I  have  before  mentioned,  or  aeen,  I 
should  have  but  little  expectation  of  superiority  of  press-work ; 
and  as  to  increase  of  power,  we  have  quite  power  and  ease 
enough  in  our  other  presses  to  answer  every  purpose  of  printing. 
For  further  description  and  engraving,  see  Lond.  Jour,  of  Arts  & 
Sciences  Aug.  1823.  Mr.  Hope  also  claims  the  invention  of  a  small 
pnn  aimilar  to  that  described  as  Mr.  Stafford's  (aee  p.  067). 
Which  has  a  right  to  the  merit,  I  am  unable  to  decide ;  but  Bfr. 
StidM^a  waacertamly  the  fittt  which  came  to  my  knowledge. 
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1%€  PrkUmg  Maekmei,  and  oiher  Jnoentiont  rehUioe  to  Printings 

of  Doctor  WILLIAM  CHURCH, 

Among  the  many  inventions  which  have  been  produced  within 
the  last  twenty  years  for  facility  of  printing,  I  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  assigning  to  each  a  degree  of  notice  in  some  respect 
v^ttlated  by  what  I  conceive  their  relative  importance  to  the  pro- 
ieasion ;  bat  the  inventions  of  doctor  (and  engineer)  Chnrcb,  aie  so 
gigantic  in  their  pretensions,  that  to  give  any  idea  of  their  intended 
operations  must  occupy  a  space  rather  according  with  their  ex-' 
tended  nature  than  my  conviction  of  their  etlicacy. 

The  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences  notices  the  '*  extra- 
ordinary association  of  mechanism,  which  embraces  a  more  ex- 
tensive range  of  invention  than  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen* 
before  projected  by  any  one  individual,  and  combined  under  one 
patent."  I  cannot^  however,  agree  with  them  in  placing  it,  "  not 
among  the  merely  curiom  productions  of  art,  but  in  the  front 
rank  of  those  valuable  and  useful  inventions  which  adorn  the 
present  age." 

The  first  series  of  Dr.  Church's  press  inventions  was  known 
here  in  1821.  This  promised  nothing  more  than  what  might 
easily  be  believed  as  possible,  with  the  usual  abatement  from  the 
promises  of  new  inventions :  and  has  been  found  to  answer  in 
proportion.  The  impressbn  is  gained  in  a  method  diflfering  from 
any  of  those  hitherto  described,  by  preserving  the  vertical  .move-' 
ment  of  the  horizontal  plane,  or  platten,  of  the  old,  and  Stanhopianr 
presses,  and  having  occasion  for  the  regular  well-skilled  pressman. 
I  shall  extract  a  description  from  the  Juuinal  btibie  mtiitioned, 
omitting  the  references  to  the  plate,  which  will  l>e  found  in  vol. 
iii,  p.  67,  and  plate  iv.  it  may  be  as  well,  however,  previously  to 
state,  that  the  object  of  this  press,  as  to  the  saving  of  labour, 
is' that  one  pressman  alone  shall  perform  the  whole;  he  has 
only  to  lay  the  sheet  on  the  tympan,  and  immediately  apply  his  ' 
hand  to  the  rounce,  by  the  turning  of  which  the  forme  is  inked* 
the  frisket  and  tympan  turned  down,  the  press  run  in,  and  the 
impression  g;iven:  a  reverse  of  motion  reverses  the  process,  and 
prepares  for  the  next  sheet.    This  press  certamly  turns  out  very 
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excellent  work,  at  somewhat  less  expense  than  a  Stanhope,  or 
other  press,  but  in  its  first  cost  is  about  double;  and  I  do  not 
find  it  possible  to  execute  more  than  one  fourth  or,  at  most,  one 

third  more  than  those  other  presses  worked  by  a  man  and  a  boy ; 
cousequently,  no  expedition  is  acqiiiicJ  witliout  an  additional 
number  of  maciiines,  involving  both  capital  and  room;  two 
matters  equally  serious  in  a  London  printing-office. 

This  invention  consists  of  three  parts :  first,  in  the  mode  of 
obtaining  the  pressure ;  second,  in  a  parttcolar  anangement  of  the 
inking  apparatus;  third,  in  a  mode  of  raising  and  lowering  the 
firisket,  and  by  the  same  operation,  of  lemoTing  the  paper  after 
printing. 

The  rounce  is  turned  by  means  of  a  winch  upon  its  axle  ;  a  bar 
of  steel  is  connected  by  a  liini^e-joint  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  table. 
At  the  reverse  end  of  this  bar  is  a  foot,  or  projection,  to  which  the 
chain  is  attached,  and  passed  round  nearly  the  whole  periphery  of 
the  rounce,  and  there  secured ;  another  chain,  card,  or  band,  is 
fastened  to  the  lounce  at  one  end,  and  to  the  hinder  part  of 
table  at  the  other,  by  means  <^  a  rod  passing  through  the  back 
plate,  where  a  worm-spring  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  refiering 
the  strain  of  tlie  chain  or  cord.  Supposing  the  machine  in  the 
position  of  having  just  given  the  impression,  in  order  to  raise  the 
platten  trom  tlie  table,  the  winch  must  be  turned  backwards,  by 
which  the  foot  of  the  bar  (in  contact  with  the  periphery  of  the 
lOunce)  will  be  raised;  and  as  the  winch  continnea  turning,  tike 
chain  or  cord  in  winding  round  the  rounce  will  draw  the  table 
Ibrward,  at  the  same  time  the  bar  will  pass  o?er  tiie  vounoe.  Am 
the  table  begins  to  advance,  the  platten  (connected  to  it  at  tihe 
hinge-joint)  is  moved  also,  and  this  movement  raises  the  platten  in 
the  followins:  manner : 

The  pressing  lever  turns  upon  pivots  in  the  licads  of  the 
pillars :  this  lever  is  connected  to  the  platten,  by  means  of  a  hinge- 
joint  ;  so  that  as  the  platten,  by  the  advance  of  the  table,  is  pushed 
forward,  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  raises  it,  and  by  awingii^  upon 
jomts,  is,  when  the  table  has  arrived  at  the  fimat  of  the  standaidi 
thrown  up  in  an  inclined  position.  The  paper  is  at  tiua  tone  kid 
between  the  tympan  and  the  frisket,  when,  by  taming  the  winch 
forward  (that  is.  in  a  rnntrnrv  dirrction  to  the  last  described)  the 
chain  draws  back  the  bar,  winch  causes  the  table  to  return  to  its 
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situation,  as  first  mentioned ;  the  platteii,  at  the  same  time,  being 
turned  over  by  means  of  its  connection  to  the  table  at  the  liinge- 
joints,  and  is  brought  down«  the  leyer  hanging  almost  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction. 

The  e£fective  pressure  commences  when  the  foot  of  the  bar  acts 
against  the  periphery  of  the  ronnce,  and  is  complete  when  the  bar 
strikes  upon  the  stop  or  wooden  hlock ;  at  which  time  the  ex- 
tended toe  of  the  bar  meeting  the  periphery  of  the  rounoe,  has 
caused  the  bar  to  drive  the  table  home ;  which,  by  means  of  it» 
connection  behind,  brings  the  platten  down  to  meet  it,  and  the 
lever  thus  aj)j)ioaching  nearer  to  the  perpendicular,  exerts  all  the 
resistance  tliat  its  pivots  and  the  pillar-heads  are  able  to  bear,  and 
communicates  that  force  through  the  joint  to  the  platten,  by  which, 
the  etiSectiye  pinch  is  given  to  produce  the  impression  of  the  types 
on  tiie  paper. 

The  ittkmg  apparatus  is  eecared  by  screws  and  bolts  upon  two 
brackets  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  frame,  the  ductor  is  the  same 

as  commonly  used,  and  which,  as  it  is  generally  employed,  deposits 
the  ink  upon  a  feeding  roller,  and  that  upon  a  distributing  roller  or 
surface.  The  principal  improvements  in  this  inking  apparatus 
consist  in  a  contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  alternating 
lateral  motion  to  the  distributing  roller,  in  order  to  spread  the  ink 
equally  upon  the  two  inking  rollers. 

The  nising  and  lowering  of  the  fKsket  is  eflbcted  by  the  follow* 
ing  means.  A  convolute  spring,  similar  to  a  watch-spring,  is 
coiled  round  the  axis,  or  joint,  of  the  frisket  and  tympan.  and  by 
its  power  the  frisket  is  thrown  open;  there  is  allixdl  (<>  ♦he  frisket 
an  excentric  pulley,  and  another  affixed  to  the  joiiU  e')iinectin<x 
the  platten  and  table  :  from  these  two  exceiilnc  fixed  pulleys  a 
cord  is  extended  and  fastened,  so  that,  as  the  platten  begins  to 
turn  over,  the  cord  brings  down  the  frisket  on  to  the  tympan  and 
confines  the  sheet  of  paper. 

A  contrivance  is  provided  for  lifting  the  sheet  off  the  tympan, 
after  being  printed,  by  the  rising  of  l^e  frisket ;  a  tongue  is  placed 
at  tlie  top  of  the  frisket,  which  is  held  fast  by  a  spring  behind 
falling  into  a  notch.  When  the  frisket  is  shut  down,  the  point  of 
the  tongue  slips  into  a  small  groove  in  a  piece  screwed  on  to  the 
tympan,  and  passes  about  an  inch  under  the  sheet  of  paper,  so 
that  when  the  frisket  is  thrown  up  again,  the  tongue  pulls  the 
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sheet  off  from  the  tympan*  and  on  the  fnsket  striking  against  a 
pin  fixed  to  a  rest,  the  tongue  will  be  again  forced  out. 

Thus  far  Dr.  Church's  invention  has  been  brought  into  partial 

practice ;  whether  his  subsequent  inventions  (or  intentions),  to 
whicli  1  alluded  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  have  any  chance  of 
being  equally  successful,  1  have  now  to  discuss. 

The  principal  object  in  view  is,  to  print  constantly  from  new 
type,  which  is  proposed  to  be  effected  by  simplifying  the  pro- 
cesses of  casting,  composing,  and  distributing.  The  type  is  to  be 
delivered  perfect  by  machinery,  and  laid,  as  it  is  cast,  with 
unerring  order  and  exactness,  in  separate  compartments.  The 
compositor's  work  is  then  to  be  effected  by  other  apparatus 
directed  by  keys  like  those  of  an  organ  :  thus  is  the  type  to  be 
arranged  in  words  and  lines,  as  quickly  as  in  tlie  performance  of 
notes  of  music ;  to  be  all  perfectly  correct,  as  no  error,  is  allowed  to 
be  possible  except  from  touching  the  wrong  key :  hence,  an  expert 
hand  will  leave  but  little  business  for  the  reader.  The  fonne  may 
be  worked  as  usual,  either  by  the  printing-press  or  machine.  It  is 
then  found  less  expensive,  under  Dr.  Church's  economical  system 
of  re-casting,  to  melt  the  type  and  re-cast  it,  than  to  perform  the 
tedious  operation  of  distribution.  The  melting  takes  place  .with- 
out exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  by  which  contrivance  oxydation, 
and  the  consequent  waste  of  metal  are  avoided.  It  is  calculated 
that  two  men  can  produce  76,000  new  ^rpes  per  hour ;  and,  in  re- 
composing,  one  man  is  to*  perform  as  much  as  three  or  four  com- 
positors. In  the  production  of  types,  the  saving,  we  are  told,  is 
ninety-nine  parts  in  a  htmdred ;  and  in  the  composition,  distribu- 
tion, and  reading,  three  parts  in  fonr. 

In  regard  to  press-work,  Dr.  C.  has  invented  a  maehine  to  work 
with  plattens  instead  of  cylinders,  from  which  he  will  be  able  to 
take  forty  tine  impressions  per  minute  1  Some  London  printers 
are  said  to  have  ordered  these  machines  and  apparatus!!  An 
establishment  is  about  to  be  commenced  in  New  York,  in  which 
these  inventions  will  be  applied  to  the  reprinting  of  populur  works, 
and  printing  in  general  I ! ! 

The  foregoing  account  contains  the  substance  of  a  notice,  which 
appeared  in  the  IMonthly  lMa<j;azine  for  June  18*23. 

I  do  not  iiu  nil  to  question  the  possibility  of  constructing  a 
jnachine  capable  of  peribrming  iorm  parts  of  these  various  opera- 
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tioBS ;  or  even  aU  tibe  parts,  in  a  limited  degree.  I  was  at  one 
time  a  sceptic  as  to  the  possibility  of  .printing  good  work  by 

cylindrical  pressure,  I  have  been  convinced  to  the  contrary  ;  but 
will  any  one  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  either  of  the 
businesses  of  letter-founding  or  printinp:,  believe,  for  an  instant, 
that  the  usual  routine  of  a  day,  or  of  an  hour,  in  either  of  those 
branches  of  typography,  can  be  performed  by  any  mechanical  com- 
binations which  it  is  in  the  power  of  hnman  hands  to  constnict, 
without  more  attendants  to  wait  upon  the  machinery  than  could 
execute  ten  times  the  work  whicb  it  pretends  to  be  able  to  do  of 
itself.  In  the  first  place,  would  every  proprietor  or  speculator, 
who  purchased  a  machine,  easily  find  an  artist  to  supply  ready- 
justified  matrices  and  moulds  (saying  nothing  about  previous 
punch-cutting)  for  the  type-casting  part  of  the  machine?  if  not, 
then  would  it  end  in  a  dangerous  monopoly.  Then,  is  it  to  be 
east  so  wonderfully  perfect  as  to  want  no*  breaker,  rubber,  dresser, 
&e.  Are  seventy-fiTe  thousand  types,  per  hour,  to  be  shot  per- 
fect from  the  cracible  to  the  tubes  ?  Well— «uppo8e  all  this  done 
— thej^r/ormer,  also  perfect  in  his  knowledge  of  the  keys,  and 
beginning  to  play  his  lesson— how  long  would  he  proceed  with 
his  tune  without  meeting  with  some  unlucky  hole  in  his  ballad; 
without  having  to  call  for  more  performers  to  p/at/  in  concert?  one 
to  help  the  instrument  to  space  out  its  lines,  set  its  heads  (italic,  1 
suppose,  would  be  provided  for  by  another  row  of  keys  and  pipes 
to  answer  those  of  the  swell^organ) ;  then  another  to  set  smaller 
t^pe  for  notes ;  a  word  or  two  of  Greek  or  Hebrew;  or,  perhaps, 
side  notes  to  the  work ;  to  space  out  heads,  gauge,  and  tye 
up  the  pages;  to  impose,  correct,  &€.  &c.  Why,  to  effect 
thb  saying  of  *'  three  parts  in  four/'  of  a  compositor's  labour, 
would  take  one  key-player,  two  helpers,  one  reader,  one  enj^ineer, 
and  one  artist,  to  keep  such  a  machine  in  repair :  and  then  if  a 
simple  key  or  tracker  out  of  the  hundred  and  fifty-three  wanted 
for  the  boxes  of  a  pair  of  cases,  should  get  out  of  tune,  the  whole 
foundry  and  composing  machinery  must  all  be  brought  to  a  dead 
stop.  I  should  also  expect  a  stop  of  another  kind  in  the  progress 
of  the  printing  machine ;  if  I  am  at  all  capable  of  judging  by 
description  between  similarity  of  cause  and  eflfoct.  Dr.  Church 
wiQ  be  oBliged  to  wait  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  another  patent 
for  a  printing  press,  before  he  can  venture  to  set  his  a-going. 
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Then,  as  to  its  speed :  40  printed  sheets  per  minute,  equal  to 
2,400  per  hour;  but  it  is  not  said,  perfected  sheets,  or  sheets 
printed  on  both  tndes ;  therefore,  it  wiU  giTe  1,200  on  one  side,  or 
white  paper,  and  1,200  re-iteration.  Now,  I  will  venture  the 
assertion  of  impossibility  of  any  one  boy  or  man  pmnting  1,200 
sheets  in  half  an  hour.  It  has,  tlKiefore,  been  fully  anticipated 
in  this  respect  by  other  machines  which  have  been  proved.  But 
it  would  be  unfair  to  suppress  my  opinion,,  that  if  it  could  be 
brouglit  to  act  with  equal  speed  as  a  double  or  perfecting  machine, 
it  would  have  a  great  advantage  in  ihidphtUn  presBure,  over  that 
of  the  cylindiical. 

I  shall  again  be  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Newton,  for  extracts 
by  which  to  give  some  idea  of  these  projects,  but  I  must  refer  my 
reader  to  the  numbers  for  November  and  December,  1823,  for  a 
full  descn|)tiori  and  plates,  beibre  they  can  thoroughly  understand 
Dr.  Churcirs  intention. 

Tliis  apparatus  consistfi  of  three  pieces  of  mechanism  ;  the  first 
of  wliich  is  designed  to  cast  the  ^qpes,  and  to  arrange  them  ready 
for  the  compositor;  the  second  is  to  compose  those  types  into 
words  and  sentences,  by  the  operation  before  described  $  and  the 
third,  a  press  to  produce  printed  impresnons  from  the  composi- 
tion, in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  unexampled  celerity. 

The  mechanism  designed  for  casting  the  types  is,  first,  an  elon- 
gated box  or  chest,  extendinir  across  the  machine,  which  holds  the 
melted  type-metal  prtivioii.s  to  its  being  admitted  into  the  moulds. 
In  front  of  this  chest  the  mould  for  casting  the  types  is  placed. 
The  mould  is  formed  by  a  steel  bar  extending  across  the  machine. 
In  this  bar  any  number  of  perpendicular  grooves  are  cut,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  receiving,  the  fluid  metal,  for  forming  the  bodies  of  the 
types  or  letters  distinct  from  each  other.  Below  this  mould-bar  the 
matrices  are  stationed,  which  give  the  letter  or  fece.of  the  type ; 
and  the  placing  and  displacing  of  these  matrices  and  the  mould- 
bar,  to  perfect  the  operation  of  casting,  which  must  be  done  with 
great  accuracy,  are  the  most  important  points  which  the  varied 
motions  of  the  mechanist  have  to  effect ;  attached  to  the  machine 
is  a  vessel  called  the  fountain,  to  be  filled  with  melted  metal,  from 
whence  it  flows  into  the  metal-chest  above-mentioned.  In  one  of 
the  operations  of  the  machinery  (the  progressive  motion  of  which 
will  be  explained),  a  plunger  is  made  to  descend  into  the  metal* 
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chest,  and  to  displace  a  portion  of  the  metal  therein,  which,  being 
pterentsd  from  retaming  into  the  fountain^  rashes  with  consider- 
able  force  through  small  apertures  into  ^  respectiye  grooves  of 
the  mould-bar  and  into  the  matrices,  thereby  causing  a  certain 
number  of  types  to  be  cast. 

The  general  operation  ol"  the  machine  is  as  follows  :  a  fly-wheel 
is  actuated  by  hand,  which  ^/wvii  motion  to  the  shaft.  Upon  this 
shaft  a  cam-wheel  is  fixed,  and  consequently  turns  with  it.  An 
elevated  cam  upon  the  periphery  of  this  wheel*  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  end  of  a  lever,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
operation*  by  which  the  plunger  is  held  up.  As  soon  as  tht 
wheel  has  levolTed  sufficiently  to  slide  the  cam  from  under  the 
end  of  the  lev«r,  the  plunger  is  instantly  drawn  down  by  a  weight 
suspended  to  the  lever,  in  which  descent  of  ^e  plunger  the  fluid 
metal  is  forcibly  injected  lhrt)iHj:]i  the  jets  of  the  metal-chest 
before-mentioned,  into  the  moulds  and  matrices  by  which  the  types 
are  cast.  When  the  wheel  has  revolved  some  distance  further,  an 
enlarged  part  of  its  periphery  conies  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the 
lever  and  raises  it.  At  the  reverse  end  of  the  shaft,  which  carries 
this  lever»  there  is  a  short  aim,  which  at  this  time  shifb  the  mould* 
bar  laterally,  and  brings  the  grooves  of  the  mould  holding  the 
body  of  the  types,  exactly  under  a  series  of  punches  extending 
from  the  bar.  In  this  state  of  the  operation  it  becomes  necessary 
to  unlock  the  matrix-bar,  which  is  done  by  the  progress  of  the 
wiicel  having  brone^ht  a  cam  on  the  inside  of  the  wheel  to  bear 
against  the  end  of  a  lever,  the  reverse  end  of  which  lever  shdes 
back  a  bar  holding  a  series  of  wedges,  and  tliereby  permits  the 
natiiz-bar  to  descend  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  so  as  to  with* 
draw  the  ends  of  the  east  types  from  thqpe  matrices* 

The  further  progress  of  the  wheel  causes  a  cam  to  strike  against 
the  upper  end  of  tiie  Iever»  the  reverse  end  of  which  draws  forward 
tlie  matrix-bar  from  under  the  types.  The  types  are  now  to  be 
discharired  from  the  moulds,  which  is  done  by  the  cam  (as  the 
wheel  proceeds)  coming  against  the  end  ot  the  lever.  This  is  a 
compound  lever,  the  shaft  to  which  it  is  a£ixed  carrying  also,  at  its 
reverse  end,  another  arm.  As  this  arm  recedes,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  cam,  the  first  arm  forces  down  the  bar  with  its  punches,  which 
project  the  types  out  of  the  mould-bar,  and  cause  them  to  descend 
into  other  guides  or  square  tabes  formed  to  the  figure  of  the  types. 
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.which  sUde  down  them  j  but  in  order  to  arrange  the  types  all  is 
-the  same  direction,  and  deposit  them  in  files  or  ranks  in  a  hoL, 
the  ^des  are  twisted  one  qoMter  round,  which  brings  the  body  of 
•each  type  into  that  position  required  for  placing  them  in  the 
composing  machine,  to  be  explained  hereafter.  After  the  types 
have  descended  in  the  iz^uides,  they  are  severally  pushed  backward 
into  the  ran<^es  of  the  box,  by  means  of  a  ])air  ol  iTuide  cams,  upon 
the  shaft  of  the  fly-wheel,  between  which  cams  the  end  of  the 
lever  acts ;  and  by  the  obliquity  of  the  cams  the  lever  is  made  to 
Tibrete  and  slide  the  type-projector  bar  backwaid  and  forward,  so 
that  at  every  operation  of  the  inachine  the  types  aie  pushed  back- 
ward in  ranges  of  the  box,  each  type  preserving  its  erect  positioii. 

The  cam  having  passed  the  end  of  the  lever,  the  weight  attached 
to  the  lever  causes  the  punch-bar  and  punches  to  rise  out  of  the 
moulds  and  resume  their  former  position.  The  cam  now  comes  in 
contact  with  the  lower  end  of  the  lever,  and  pushes  it  back,  which 
causes  the  matrix-bar  to  resume  its  former  place  beneath  the 
mould-bar,  and  the  locking-up  of  the  matrix-bar  is  effected  by  the 
cam  coming  in'  contact  with  the  end  of  the  lever  which  pushes 
back  the  wedges  to  their  original  situation.  The  next  motion  of 
the  mechanism,  as  the  wheel  continues  its  revolution,  is  the 
sliding  of  the  mould-bar  into  its  former  position,  which  is  dcme  }jy 
the  friction-roller  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  descending  from  the 
elevated  part  of  tlie  periphery  of  the  wheel,  which  shifts  the 
mould-bar  back,  and  places  the  grooves  for  the  moulds  over  the 
•matrices,  as  before.  The  cam-wheel  having  performed  one  entire 
revolution,  the  cam  is  again  brought  under  the  end  of  the  lever 
which  raises  the  plunger,  and  another  operation  of  casting  at  this 
point  commences,  and  proceeds  as  described. 

The  construction  of  the  mould-bar  is  considered  by  the  patentee 
•to  be  a  very  important  feature  of  the  invention ;  it  has  a  channel, 
with  many  turnings,  cut  through  it  for  the  passage  of  cold  water, 
in  oi"der  to  cool  the  type-metal  as  quickly  as  possible  after  casting : 
this  water  is  conveyed  to  the  mould-bar  by  a  pipe  leading  from  a 
reservoir  placed  in  A  convenient  situation,  which  water  may  be 
discharge  at  an  aperture,  and  conveyed  Away  by  a  pipe. 

There  are  several  simplified  modifications  of  this  apparatus,  to 
be  worked  by  hand,  divested  of  the  fly-wheel  and  most  of  the 
levers ;  but  these  ate  not  calculated  to  perform  the  businew  with 
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equal  facility^  or  to  piodnce  so  great  a  number  of  types  at  one 
operation. 

The  second  part  of  this  series  of  apparatus  for  printing,  is  the 
machine  by  which  the  types  are  to  be  composed,  that  is,  selected 
and  associated  together  into  words  and  sentences.  Having  dis- 
posed and  arranged  the  several  sorts  of  types  into  narrow  boxes, 
or  slips,  each  individtial  slip  containing  a  great  number  of  types  of 
the  same  letter,  which  is  called  a  file  of  letters,  the  cases  with 
these  types  are  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  composing  machme: 
there  are  a  number  of  jacks,  to  each  of  which  a  key  is  connected 
in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  jack  and  keys  of  a  harpsi- 
chord or  piano-forte.  There  are  four  rows  of  keys,  which  are  so 
disposed  for  the  conyenience  of  gaining  space,  in  order  that  any 
one  of  them  may  be  touched  by  the  finger,  and  a  plate  with  a 
number  of  slits  corresponding  to  the  keys,  througli  which  slits  the 
heads  of  the  jacks  pass.  There  are  precisely  the  same  numbers  of 
files  or  letters  that  there  are  jacks,  each  file  standing  exactly  over 
the  head  of  its  jack  in  front  of  it. 

Any  one  of  the  keys  being  pressed  upon  by  the  finger  wiU  cause 
the  upper  part  of  the  jack  to  advance,  and  push  forward  the  lower 
type  of  the  file  against  which  it  stood  on  to  the  fiont  part  of  the 
plate.  By  the  descent  of  the  key  a  bar  extending  along  the  front 
of  the  machine,  and  its  arms,  will  be  pressed  down,  which  raises  a 
lever.  The  end  of  this  lever  enters  a  snail-groove  in  a  snail-wheel, 
connected  by  a  train  to  a  barrel  containing  a  spring,  mtended  to 
act  as  a  clock-moTcment  to  give  motion  to  the  arms  in  iront.  The 
lever  acts  as  a  trigger,  which  lets  off  the  clock-movement  every 
tune  that  a  key  is  depressed,  and  by  the  end  of  the  lever  working 
in  the  snail-groove  of  the  wheel  above-mentioned,  that  wheel  re- 
volves only  once  round  upon  the  descent  of  each  key,  being 
stopped  by  the  trigger  at  the  end  of  the  snail-groove ;  conse- 
quently the  movement  is  not  continuous  but  intermitting,  and  can 
only  start  when  the  trigf!;er  is  raised  through  an  aperture  from  the 
larger  to  the  smaller  radius  of  the  snail-groove. 

The  nature  of  clock-movements  being  well  understood,  it  is  only 
neoessaiy  to  say  that  every  revolution  of  the  snail-wheel  raises  and 
depresses  the  connecting  rod  by  means  of  the  crank  upon  its  axle; 
this  causes  the  shaft,  which  also  canies  the  collecting  arms,  to 
vibrate^  and  thus  every  revolution  of  the  snail^heel  gives  a  pen- 
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dulous  motion  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  collecting  arms,  and  brings 
the  collectors  together.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  at  the  instant 
after  the  jack  has  pushed  an  individual  type  out  of  its  file  on  to 
the  froat  part  of  the  plate,  the  collecting  anm  aie  actuated  by  the 
dock-movement,  and  by  meaoB  of  the  coUectom,  sUde  the  type 
fiom  whatever  part  of  the  plate  it  may  be  aitnate  to  the  oentie. 
At  this  precise  monaent  of  the  operation  the  larger  radius  of  the 
snail-wheel  wiH  be  uppermost,  and  its  periphery  acting  against  a 
friction-roller  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  will  raise  that  rod,  and  there- 
•  by  (lepi  t  ss  the  longer  arm,  or  front  part  of  the  lever  connected  to  it, 
by  which  means  the  type  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  plate  will 
be  pushed  down  through  an  aperture  in  the  plate  into  the  curved 
channel,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  composing  .stick,  wheie 
the  types  collect  as  the  operation  of  the  machine  composes  tfaem 
into  words  or  sentences,  and  from  whence  they  may  be  taken  and 
adjusted  into  lines  by  hand,  or  formed  into  pages,  by  means  of  a 
box,  which  may  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  machine  at  the  end 
of  the  channel. 

A  mode  of  adjusting  a  slight  metallic  bar  on  the  plate,  for  the 
purpose  of  pressing  upon,  and  pr^rving  the  position  of  the  type 
as  it  slides  along  the  plate,  is  suggested;  it  is  to  beraised  up  from 
Ihe  plate,  or  pressed  down  upon  the  ^rpe  by  the  operation  of  the 
levers,  which  are  worked  by  connecting  rods,  extending  from  the 
arms,  and  consequently  acting  by  the  depression  of  the  keys ;  and 
the  winding  up  of  the  clock-work  is  intended  to  be  ejected  by  a 
treaddle,  to  which  a  rope  may  be  attached,  extending  from  a  pulley 
on  the  axle  of  the  spring-barr  t  1, 

.  The  third  part  of  the  apparatus  is  a  machine  for  taking  olf  the 
impressions  of  the  types  on  to  the  siieets,*  by  a  table  to  receive 
the  forme  of  types ;  a  platten,  firmly  fixed  and  su^^ported  by  the 
standards  and  frame-work;  inking-ioUers ;  and  friskets. 

The  machinery  is  put  in  motion  by  means  of  a  handle  and  fly- 
wheel, upon  the  axle  of  which  are  pullies,  from  whence  cords  coiled 

*  According  to  the  arrangement  which  I  laid  down  in  commencing  the 
chapter  on  printing  machinery,  this  descriptioii  of  Dr.  Church's  madiiike 
would,  in  proper  order,  follow  a«  the  httt  ia  the  chapter  raeceeding  the  pr»» 
■ent$  but  I  have  thought  it  better  to  give  up  that  plan  in  this  instance,  in 
order  to  keep  Dr.  Chvieh'f  Inventions,  as  bsring  a  connection  with  each 
elher,  under  one  vleir. 
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in  opposite  directions,  pass  to  a  pulley,  and  from  which  an  endless 
chain  extends  to  a  pulley  at  the  reverse  end  of  the  machine.  This 
endless  chain  is  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  inking^Uen  which 
are  diawn  backward  and  fofwaid  over  the  table  and  forme  of  types 
by  the  endless  chain  actuated  by  alternating  levolutions  of  the 
pnllies.  Upon  the  axle  of  these  puUies  there  is  a  peculiariy-fonned 
endless  screw,  with  a  cross  thread,  into  which  a  tooth  works  on 
the  under  side,  and  by  that  means  causes  the  screw  to  slide  back- 
ward and  forw^ard  in  a  lateral  direction,  which  locks  ultimately  into 
one  of  the  pullies,  and  thereby  effects  the  direct  or  retrograde 
movement  of  the  inking-ndler.  The  supply  of  ink  is  taken  np 
from  the  ductor  at  ewery  retum  of  the  rollers,  and  the  oniionn 
spreading  of  the  ink  npon  their  peripheries  is  prodaoed  by  the  dis- 
tiibnting  table,  which  has  a  latnal  sliding  motion. 

The  operation  of  printinf^  begins  thus:  the  fly-wheel  haying 
caused  the  inkiug-rollers  to  pass  over  thv  distributing  table,  and 
over  the  forme  of  types,  so  as  to  ink  them  in  the  manner  above 
described,  the  roller-frame  when  near  the  end  of  its  race  strikes 
against  a  slider,  which  instantly  brings  forward  with  an  accelerated 
Ytkt&ty  the  frisket  canying  the  sheet  of  paper.  This  stops  in  the 
centre  of  the  machine*  over  the  table  and  forme,  and  under  the 
platten,  where  it  remains  stationary,  ready  to  receive  the  pnush  oC 
the  press,  in  the  manner  about  to  be  described. 

The  table  canning  the  forme,  and  balanced  by  an  arm  and 
weight,  is  made  to  rise  and  fall  by  means  of  jointed  pieces,  and  is 
guided  by  the  cvliudrical  sliders  working  in  sockets.  The  fly- 
wheel, in  a  cert^  part  of  its  revolution,  strikes  a  small  lever, 
which  locks  the  cam  to  the  shaft  of  the  fly-\vheel,  and  causes  the 
cam  to  pass  round  with  it.  The  bnger  diameter  of  this  cam,  now 
pressing  against  the  jointed  pieces,  brings  th(em  almost  into  a  per- 
pendicular position,  by  which  effort  to  straighten  the  jomt,  ih« 
table  is  raised  up  with  great  power  against  the  under  side  of  the 
platten,  and  the  impression  given  from  the  forme  of  types  to  the 
sheet  of  paper.  By  the  further  rotation  of  the  cam,  the  jointed 
pieces  fall  back  to  their  former  position,  and  the  table  descends. 

In  order  to  take  off  the  sheet  after  it  has  been  printed,  one  of 
the  chaps  of  a  pair  of  broad  nippers  is  introduced  under  the. edge 
of  the  pfl^,  in  the  following  manner.  The  wheels  are  made  to 
revolve,  by  means  of  cords  coiled  round  them*  and  which  are  ao- 
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tuated  by  a  pulley,  whea  the  roller-frame  advances :  by  these 
cords  the  nippers  aie  carried,  and*  proyiovs  to  the  impression 
which  has  been  given  to  the  eheet  as  above^  they  are  brought  into 
a  aituatioa  ready  to  take  hold  of  the  edges  of  the  paper,  and  this 
is  done  by  the  table  and  platten  pressing  them  together  at  the 
time  the  impression  is  given.  As  the  roner-frame  returns  to  ink 
the  forme,  the  nippers  draw  off  the  siieet,  and  by  pressing  against 
an  inclined  plane,  the  chaps  open,  and  deposit  it  upon  the  heap, 
from  whence  any  number  of  the  sheets  may  l3e  removed  by  hand. 

The  mking-roUers  having,  on  their  return,  passed  over  the  face 
of  the  types,  and  inked  them  ready  for  another  impression,  and 
the  frisket  having  by  that  means  been  withdrawn,  the  second  sheet 
of  paper  is  placed  upon  the  frisket,  which  is  brought  over  the 
table,  and  under  the  platten,  by  the  farther  progress  of  the  inking- 
firame  exactly  as  above  described ;  at  this  tune  the  reverse  end  of 
tlie  nippers,  with  their  chaps  open,  are  brought  into  a  situation 
ready  to  clasp  the  edge  of  the  sheet  now  upon  the  table.  The 
revolution  of  the  fly-wheel  jiroduces  the  impression  as  before,  and 
the  drawing  off  the  sheet  on  to  the  heap  is  performed  in  a  similar 
manner.  Thus  the  machine  is  calculated  to  print  alternately 
sheets  laid  on  at  ^ther  end,  and  to  deliver  them  op  to  the  heap 
above  tbe  platten. 

The  velocity  with  which  the  opeiatiott  of  printing  may  be  per- 
fbrmed  by  this  apparatus  is  stated  to  be  about  forty  sheets  per 
minute. 

In  order  to  produce  a  correct  ref:;ister,  points  are  fixed  to  the 
friskets,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  register  points  in  ordinary 
printing.  These  points  advance  with  the  friskets  under  the 
platten,  and  enter  small  holes  in  the  tympan  when  pressed.  On 
the  under  side  of  the  friskets,  there  are  small  wedge-fimned  pieces 
which  drop  into  corresponding  recesses  in  the  table,  by  which 
means  the  friskets  are  compelled  always  to  settle  in  one  particular 
part  of  the  table,  and  by  that  means  a  perfect  coincidence  of 
register  is  effected. 

To  prevent  the  press  from  closing  by  the  too  rapid  velocity  of 
the  fly-wheel,  before  the  pressman  has  accurately  placed  his  sheets 
'  there  is  a  contrivance  attached  to  the  fly-wheel  for  throwing  the 
mechanism  out  of  geer.   This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  pendant 
irod  hanging  against  the  side  of  the  upper  rail,  wbicli  is  attached 
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to  a  short  lever,  or  catch,  that  drops  into  one  of  several  notches^ 
or  a  ratchet  on  the  aade  of  the  fly-wheel.  The  pressman  has, 
therefore,  to  touch  the  pendant  rod  when  he  has  adjusted  his  sheet, 

w  hich  immediately  connects  the  mechanism  to  the  motion  of  the 
fly-wheel,  but  until  that  is  done,  the  wheel  revolves  witliout 
movinf^  the  other  parts  of  the  mechanism. 

In  order  that  the  fonoe  of  types  nuiy  be  conveniently  placed 
npon  the  table,  previous  to  commencing  the  operation,  the  platten 
is  made  to  slide  liom  over  the  table,  and,  on  bong  re-placed,  is 
fixed  by  the  headnMarews  firmly  to  the  standard  j^llars. 

Another  modification  of  thb  apparatus  is  proposed,  in  which  the 
pressure  is  given  by  drawing  the  platten  down,  instead  of  raising 
the  table  up,  which  has  some  similarity  to  the  printing  press  in- 
vented by  tlie  same  patentee,  and  previously  described. 

After  the  Ibrme  of  types  have  been  used,  and  the  desired  num- 
ber of  impressions  taken,  instead  of  distributing  the  types  in  the 
ordinary  way,  they  are  to  be  put  into  the  melting-pot,  and  re-cast 
by  the  apparatus  first  described,  by  which  all  the  types  of  one 
letter  will  be  ranged  in  files,  as  before  described,  and  placed  ready 
to  be  operated  upon  by  the  composmg  machine. 

But  surely  this,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  is  far  exceeded  by 
the  proposed  application  of  machinery  to  the  work  of  tlie  head  as 
well  as  of  the  hands  ?— 'See  what  follows ! 


MACHINE  FOR  CALCULATING  AS  WELL  AS 

PRINTING. 

Charles  Babbage,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  London  and  Edinburgh, 
&c.  in  a  letter  addressed  to  sir  Humphry  Davy,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  has  announced  to  the  world,  that  he  has 
invented  various  machineSy  by  which  some  of  the  more  compli- 
cated processes  of  arithmetical  calculation  may  be  performed  with 
certainty  and  dispatoh ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  errors  which 
might  be  produced  in  copying  and  printing  the  numbers  in  the 
common  way,  the  inc^enious  inventor  slates,  that  he  has  coal  lived 
means  by  which  the  machines  shall  take,  from  several  boxes  con- 
taining type,  the  numbers  which  they  calculate,  and  place  them 
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side  by  side;  thus  becoming  at  once  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
puter and  the  compositor. 

The  scheme  of  Mr.  Babbage  is,  however,  much  more  within  the 
scope  of  probability  than  that  of  Dr.  Ohureh.   He  does  not  go  to 

the  casting-type  process — his  authorship  and  composing  go  no 
further  than  the  ten  fipiures — and  his  object  is,  to  effect  accuracy 
where  it  is  of  great  consequence,  so  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
general  benefit. 


POUCHEE  S  PATENT  TYPE-CASTING. 

Tn  tills  place,  as  the  patent  was  publislied  too  late  for  that  part 
of  the  work  immediately  relative  to  type-founding,  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  mention  the  machinery  of  M.  Henry  Didot,  of  Paris, 
made  patent  in  this  country  by  Mr/  Louis  John  Pouchee,  for 
casting  type  at  ilie  rate  of  24,000  per  hour.  A  trial  was  made  of 
M .  Didofs  invention  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  H.  Caslon,  but  it 
was  not  found  eli2:ible  to  pursue  it :  however,  Mr.  Pouchee  has 
now  taken  it  up,  and  therefore  a  short  description  shall  be 
attempted,  particularly  as  I  see  no  absolute  impossibility  of 
so  far  ejecting  the  object,  after  ail  preliminary  arrangements 
of  justifying  the  matrices  are  complete,  as  to  cast  200,000 
an  hour,  if  desired ;  since  Mr.  Pouchee  does  not  pretend  to  the 
wonderful  perfection  with  Br.  Church,  as  to  be  able  to  shoot  the 
type  from  the  moulds  into  the  composing-boxes  all  complete  and 
perfect ;  but  by  a  very  few  words,  of  laige  import,  allows  the 
necessity  of  rubbers,  dressers,  pickers,  &c.,  for  he  says  "  from 
whence  they  are  broken  oiF  and  dressed  by  hand  in  the  usual  wav." 
But  I  shall  be  astonished  if  ever  it  is  brought  to  such  perfection 
as  to  bear  the  critical  examination  of  English  judges  of  t}'po< 
graphy,  as  to  perfection  of  what  in  typo-founding  is  called  jwt^ 
eaiwn,  or  that  ewery  letter  of  each  set  of  these  moulds  stand 
equally  and  identically  square  txy  the  btidy;  and  ranging  at  head 
and  foot. 

The  machinery  consists  of  a  mould  formed  by  a  combination  of 
steel  bars  with  j^roovrs  and  niutriccs,  which  are  secured  by  a  frame 
and  brace  of  iron,  upon  a  strong  wooden  bench  j  a  lever  canying 
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a  Iwavy  nmuner  is  mtended  to  fill  down  into  ihe  nuddle  of  the 
mould,  for  the  purpose  of  driYbg  a  portbii  of  fluid  type-metal 
throur^li  smell  apertures  into  tiie  grooves  and  matrices,  vrhen  the 

body  and  face  of  the  letter  are  cast.  The  manner  in  which  this 
apparatus  is  constructed  is  I'liUy  explained  and  shown  in  the  Lond. 
Jour,  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  May  1,  1824. 

Several  bars,  that  constitute  one  side  of  the  mould,  are  put 
together.  A  bar  with  horizontal  grooves,  forming  the  bodies  of 
the  respective  types,  is  made  ftst  by  screws  to  a  bar  whieh  re- 
cerres  the  matrices.  Each  of  these  matrices  has  the  foce  of  Ae 
intended  letter  stamped  into  it,  and  they  are  so  arranged  that  they 
individually  stand  opposite  to  the  respective  grooves  of  <iie  bar. 
On  the  top  of  the  matrices  a  bar  is  fastened  for  the  purpose  of 
holdino;  them  securely  in  their  j)hices  ;  a  straight  bar  is  laid  upon 
the  bar  beibre-mentioned,  as  a  cover  to  the  grooves,  in  order  to 
form  the  upper  sides  of  the  square  recesses ;  the  break-bar  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  first  bar ;  it  has  a  series  of  small  nicks, 
or  <^enings,  which  come  ezaotly  opposite  to  the  ends  of  die 
grooves ;  and  through  these  nioha,  or  opemngs,  the  fluid  type- 
metal  is  to  pass  into  the  groove  and  matrices,  where  the  body  and* 
face  of  the  letter  are  cast.  The  spaces  between  the  mcks  of  the 
break-bar  cominj:^  against  the  side  of  the  grooves,  are  to  close 
them  and  fonn  the  feet  of  the  types :  another  bar  is  to  be  laid 
upon,  and  form  the  cover  of  the  bieak-bar,  and  these  whox  S0> 
conibined  produce  one  side  of  the  tjrpe  mould.  • 

In  the  ledess  between  the  moulds  tke  fluid  metal  is  to  Wr 
poured  to  a  certain  height,  and  from  thence  it  is  ejected  and  drifua 
into  the  moulds  by  the  descent  of  the  rammer  hereafter  described. 
The  several  bars  being  combined,  and  laid  upon  the  solid  metallic 
bed,  the  lateral  pieces  of  the  frame,  which  turn  upon  hintre-joints, 
are  tliea  brought  to  bear  against  the  sides  of  the  mould-bars  ;  the 
top-piece  is  next  placed  over  them,  and  the  whole  is  made  fast  by 
brii^ng  the  looped  part  of  a  swinging  lever  to  bear  upon  the  nose 
or  projecting  end  of  the  top^piece.  This  swinging  lever  is  brought 
up  to  its  bearing  by  means  of  a  tongue,  whidi  is  forced  againat 
the  lower  part  of  theiever  by  the  aclion  of  a  hand  lever. 

The  mould  is  now  ready  to  be  employed  for  casting.  A  quan- 
tity of  fluid  type-metal  is  poured  (by  means  ot"  a  ladle)  into  the 
central  recess  of  the  mould.   The  rammer  is  now  to  be  let  faU  into 
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the  recess,  which  is  done  by  drawing  a  trigger,  when  a  string  con- 
nected to  it  pulls  back  a  bolt  or  catch,  and  the  long  lever  instantly 
deacends  with  the  rammer.  By  this  means  the  fluid  metal,  pie- 
▼iously  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  recess,  is  displaced  from 
thence  by  the  rammer,  and  having  no  means  of  escaping,  is  driven 
with  great  force  laterally  into  thf  mould.s  and  matrices. 

The  operation  of  casting  having  been  thus  performed,  the  next 
consideration  is  a  mode  of  withdrawing  the  types  from  the  moulds. 
To  do  this  the  workman  places  his  foot  upon  a  step,  or  treaddle, 
when  the  end  of  the  compound  lever  acting  against  a  pin  under 
the  leg,  throws  up  the  lever  sufficiently  high  for  the  workman  to 
take  hold  of  the  handles;  he  then  lifts  the  lever  until  it  has  passed 
the  spring  catch,  and  there  he  leaves  it  supported.  A  hasp  in 
front  of  the  table  is  now  raised,  when  the  swinging  lever,  being 
released,  quits  the  tongue  of  the  top-piece,  and  allows  the  frame  of 
the  mould  to  be  opened. 

The  mould  and  the  cast  within  it  is  now  removed  from  the 
bench,  and  placed  upon  a  table  provided  with  cramps,  which  hold 
the  solid  part  of  the  cast,  while,  the  mould-bars  are  caieftilly  drawn 
asunder  by  wrenches,  leaving  the  types  standing  out  on  each  side 
of  the  cast,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  from  whence  they  are-broken 
off  and  dressed  by  hand  in  the  usual  way. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  above  description,  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  process  there  is  a  complete  identity  in  the  machinery  of 
M.  Didot,  and  Dr.  Church,  and  this,  according  to  the  law  of 
patents,  will  put  the  exclusive  right  of  the  latter  to  any  part  of  his 
patentff  in  some  jeopardy,  if  ever  contested :  but  I  think  an  Ffngiifh 
expired  patent  anticipated  them  all ;  at  least,  that  this  idea  of 
casting  type  in  mtdtiplied  moulds  is  not  entirely  novel,  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  an  expired  patent  of  Mr.  W.  Nicholson. — See 
Repertori/  of  Arts,  vol.  v,  pp.  14o — 170  ;  also,  chap,  vii,  post. 


An  artut  in  Scotland  (Mr.  Hugh  Wilson,  engraver,  GHasgow) 
has  been  tiying^  by  model,  to  make  a-self-inking  prssa,  upon  a 
nearly  similar  principle  with  Mr.  Napier's.  Mr.  Wilson  does  no4 
profess  it  necessary  that  the  entire  construction  of  the  press  should 

be  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  his  inking  apparatus,  but  that 
it  may  be  applied  to  all  the  common  presses  at  present  in  use* 
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I'wo  composition  roUere  are  attached  to  the  tympan  by  means 
of  two  horizontal  arms,  or  bars,  connected  at  their  extremities  by 
a  cross-bar  passing  through  a  wheel  which  runs  on  a  centre-bar, 
fixed  in  the  carriage.  When  the  tympan  is  thrown  up,  the  roller- 
firame  is  pushed  back  by  tivo  connecting  bars,  extending  finom  the 
tympan  to  the  extremities  of  the  cioss-bar.  By  the  motion  pvo- 
dooed  in  pulling  or  throwing  up  the  tympan,  these  two  rollers, 
which  hate  been  prenonsly  inked  by  the  distributing  and  feeding 
rollers,  are  drawn  across  the  types,  which  are  thus  inked  in  their 
turn.  When  the  paper  which  is  to  receive  the  impression  is  put 
on  to  the  tympan,  and  the  tympan  is  brought  down  upon  the 
types  to  pass  under  the  press,  the  two  rollers  are  again  made  to 
pass  over  the  types.  The  passing  of  the  rollers  twice  over  the 
^fpes  before  an  impression  has  been  made,  produces  an  effect  in 
inking  them  eqnindent  to  what  wonld  be  produced  by  drawing 
the  single  roller  four  times  over  them ;  which  is  all  that  is  reckoned 
necessary  to  distribute  the  ink  equally  over  the  types,  so  as  to 
render  the  impression  clear  and  uniform. 

The  paper  and  types  being  thus  prepared  to  receive  the  pres- 
sure, the  carriage  is  moved  forward  on  wheels  by  the  common 
winch,  or  moving  handle,  so  as  to  be  brought  directly  under  the 
centre  of  pressnre*  Tlie  pressure  in  this  press  is  produced  by 
means  of  an  excentric  wheel,  below  the  type-carriage  when  in  this 
position,  working  against  a  firiction  wheel,  and  forcing  upwards  a 
metal  block  which  slides  in  grooves,  and  in  its  turn  forces  the 
type-carriage  up  against  the  platten,  which  is  fixed,  and  thus  jjro- 
duces  the  impression.*  The  excentric  wheel  is  put  in  action  by  a 
handle,  or  lever,  similar  to  the  one  in  common  use,  and  the  motion 
of  this  lever  is  communicated  to  the  wheel  by  means  of  a  universal 
joint.  The  excentric  wheel  being  made  to  describe  one  quarter  of 
an  entire  revolution  in  producing  the  pressure,  gives  motion  also 
to  the  feeding  roller,  which,  by  its  means,  is  made  to  turn  round  a 
certain  proportion  of  a  revolution  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  quantity  of  ink  required. 

The  feeding;  roller  is  supplied  with  ink  by  means  of  a  trough  and 
scraper.  While  the  impression  is  bein^:^  producfd,  the  distributing 
roller  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  feedmg  roller  while  in  motion, 
ai^  receives  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ink  for  the  next  impressioo. 

*  Aaodwr  Ufention  st  Issit  very  neaily  sppnaeliing  to  Mr.  RnthveB'f. 

3  B 
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While  the  oamage  is  retaining  to  its  first  podtkm,  the  diitiibuting 
iQller  18  kept  revolving  by  means  of  a  small  fiictioii  pulley  on  the 

end  of  it,  and  a  cord  stretched  between  the  extremities  of  the 
carriage-frame,  and  is  thus  made  to  distribute  the  ink  over  the 
whole  surfaces  of  tlie  other  rollers.  When  the  tympan  is  tlnov^-n 
up  to  take  out  the  impression^  the  rollers  are  again  brought  over 
the  types,  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated  which  haa  beeo 
described. 

lliere  is  another  contrivanoe  in  this  printing  press,  which  must 
not  be  omitted.  The  tympan  is  so  constmcted,  that  the  paper 
which  is  to  receive  the  impression  is  made  to  revolve  on  its  centre, 

and  after  having;  received  an  impression  on  one  side  in  the  manner 
described,  it  can  be  turned  by  tlie  pressman  in  an  instant,  thrown 
down  on  the  types,  and  an  impression  on  the  contrary  side  taken 
before  Ihe  rollers  could  have  been  inked  and  the  types  prepared  for 
such  an  operation  in  ihe  common  mode  of  printing.  How  useful 
this  contrivance  mnstbe,  if  eflfectualin  printing  jobs  which  require 
to  be  done  in  this  way,  mast  be  obvious  to  those  acquainted  with 
it ;  excepting  that  most  jobs  are  only  required  to  be  printed  on 
one  side.  The  various  other  contrivances,  however,  exhibited  in 
this  model  of  a  self-inking  press,  may  render  it  an  object  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  engineers  in  this  department  of  ma- 
chinery. 

A  very  clear  engraving  and  description  of  this  model  will  be 
£rand  in  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Magazine,  of  6  June  1824, 
No.  XXIII. 


Mr.  RuTHVEN  constructed  a  self- inking  apparatus,  to  be  at- 
tached to  his  press,  which  would  not  require  any  additional  move- 
ments for  the  workman :  a  trough  for  the  ink  was  placed  at  the 
left-hand  end,  across  the  press,  with  the  usual  application  of  the 
iron  cylinder  and  composition  rollers.  The  last,  or  inking  roller, 
being  fixed  in  a  frame  made  to  open  like  a  pair  of  compasses  by  a 
connecting  rod  attached  to  the  joint  of  the  tympans,  the  raising  of 
which  would  bring  forward  tlic  roller  over  the  forme.  To  render 
ihv  distribution  of  tlie  ink  perfect  a  roller  was  constructed  to 
accompany  the  last-mentioned  one,  haying  also  a  lateral  move- 
ment while  revolving;  on  bringing  forward  the  plaUen  and  tuning 
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down  tbe  handle,  a  supply  of  ink  would  be  taken  and  distributed 
on  the  rollers. 


Mb.  CoFB,  of  New  North-straet,  Finsbury-squaie,  is  the  manu- 
fiMsturerof  a  press  in  which  the  power  is  gained  by  motion  differing 

from  those  already  describetl,  and  in  a  very  simple  and  efficacious 
manner.  It  may  be  described  as  a  hinge,  or  knee-pan  joint,  the 
parts  of  which,  as  brought  by  the  lever  into  a  vertical  position 
against  each  other,  cause  the  descent  of  the  platten.  The  staple 
of  this  press  is  all  in  one  piece  of  cast  iron,  like  the  Stanhope  or  . 
Cdlumhian,  and  it  appears  altogether  to  be  got  up  so  as  to  be 
afibrded  at  a  very  Oheap  price. 


Mbssbs.  Tatiob  (brother  of  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  the  printer) 
and  Martineau,  of  the  City  Road,  have  made  several  presses  of 
a  construction  in  which  the  power  is  gained  by  a  principle  some- 
what similar  to  that  last  described  ;  there  is  a  combination  of  in- 
clined planes,  or  wedges,  acted  upon  by  bars»  with  hinge-joints : 
a  lever  bar«  and  coupling  bar,  working  in  projections  on  the  staple, 
or  general  firaume  of  the  press,  connect  with  the  bars,  which  moTe 
fiom  an  angular  into  a  perpendicular  position  when  the  impression 
is  required :  a  regulating  screw  in  the  head  raises  or  lowers  the 
upper  wedge  :  two  rods  are  acted  upon  by  a  lever  to  counteract 
the  weight  of  the  platten.  The  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  the 
press  highly  spoken  of.    It  is  named  the  Russel  Press. 


PATENT  TYMPANS. 

Having  done,  as  I  trust,  impartial  justice  in  describing  all  the 
Doanual  printing-presses  which  have  come  within  my  knowledge, 
being  the  inventions  or  improvements  of  others,  it  may  now  be 
allowable  for  me  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  an  apparatus  in- 
venM  by  myself. 

It  consists  of  improved  tympans  applicable  to  presses  of  the 
usual  construction,  but  of  enlarged  dimensions.    In  the  peculiar 
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make  of  these  tympans  consists  the  advantage  which  such  a  press 
is  capable  of  affording ;  namely,  that  of  enabUng  a  printer  to  enter 
into  a  competition  of  price  with  the  printing  machines  impelled  by 
steam,  or  mere  manual  power ;  provided  he  is  supplied  with  doubU- 
rmfal  or  doubk-demf  paper.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  thii,  as  a 
'general  coatmodity  in  the  market^  particulariy  in  the  low-pfioed 
papers  for  ofdtnaiy  work,  was  the  only  objectioii  which  ever 
operated  against  this  patent,  nntil  the  success  of  the  machines  (to 
be  described  lu  the  fuUowini^  chapter),  gained  a  more  material 
advantage  in  respect  of  speed  for  j)eriodical  publications ;  and  so 
far  surpassed  the  capabihties  of  my  mode  of  working,  as  to  drive 
me  into  the  adoption  of  a  machine,  and  the  abandonment  of  my  own 
invention,  as  soon  as  I  found  one  constructed  upon  a  principle 
which  appeared  to  possess  eveiy  requisite  qualification  for  good  as 
well  as  eipeditidus  woik,  without  the  appendage  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

However,  it  answered  my  purpose  to  a  considerable  extent :  I 
gained,  so  far,  one  very  material  object  which  I  had  in  view, 
namely,  the  retaining  in  employment,  and  keeping  up  a  succession 
of,  the  regular-taught  pressmen,  at  the  same  time  that  I  was 
opposing  the  intended  monopoly  of  all  press-work  of  long  num- 
bers. I  worked  two  double-demies  pret^  constantly  for  five  or  six 
years,  printing  some  hundreds  of  reams  of  paper,  and  keeping 
together  business  and  connectum  which  would  otherwise  have  fidlen 
into  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  of  the  steam-engine  machines.* 

The  operation  consists  in  the  working  off*  both  J'ormes  of  a  sheet 
at  one  time,  and  with  one  impression,  upon  paper  of  double  size^  viz. 
double  royal,  demy,  crown,  post,  foolscap,  &c.  by  the  means  of  a 
press  of  adequate  dimension  and  power ;  and  by  the  same  action, 
with  the  addition  of  these  tympans,  without  any  increase  of  labour 
time,  or  motion,  at  the  moment  the  impression  is  given  to  the 
paper,  it  is  divided  into  sheets  of  tmgU  royal,  demy,  &e. ;  and 
this  with  such  an  undeviating  precision  of  line  parallel  to  the 
pages  as  no  cutting  by  the  most  careful  hand  can  ever  attain. 
The  tympans  may  be  affixed,  at  pleasure,  to  a  conmion  royal-size 
press,  which  may  thus  be  made  to  work  (and  cut)  double  foolscap. 

They  are  shown  in  perspective  at  figs.  1  and  2.   Fig.  1  lepie- 

*  The  tavbif  ,  in  orilioary  work,  was  twenty  per  ceat ;  laer  woik  twcaly- 
fivsi  fiKilicipsa0to40$  oa  fiocr  woik  itUl  more. 
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•ents  the  tympftns  tmned  down  upon  the  press,  with  the  hiodiiMMt 
pert  of  the  ianer  tympan  opened*  to  show  the  internal  pert.  These 
tympana  conaiat  of,  fint,  the  outer  frame,  of  dimeaaiona  accord- 
ing to  the  aiae  of  the  presa  or  work  required ;  the  addltiona  to 
which  ere,  a  plate  of  iron,  ateel,  hraaa,  or  other  aufficient  aub- 
stance,  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width,  aa;  the  back 
aide,  fig.  1,  of  which  is  leTel,  but  the  front  aide,  fig.  2,  is  raised  in 


iStub  middle*  the  centre  peri  being  abont  one-lburth  of  an  inch  in 
thickneaa,  and  the  two  aidea  ebont  one*eighth  of  an  inch  only,  a 
part  of  the  top  or  finont  of  which  is  shown  in  full  aize,  fig.  3,  and 
cross  section  of  the  same,  fig.  4  ^  aloiig  the  middle  or  thicker  part 
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are  cuta  or  openings  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  knife  herein- 
after described,  leaving  small  parts  of  the  plate  uncut,  as  seen  in 
fig.  3.  On  each  side  of  the  same,  along  the  centre  of  the  thinner 
party  is  a  row  of  small  holes,  at  about  half-inch  distances.  This 
plate  is  fixed  across  the  middle  of  the  outer  tympaa,  to  eadi 
8ide«  being.  counteiBoiik  into  the  same,  bb.  Secondly^  tfaeimiar 
tympans  aie  ibnned  of  two  parts*  having  each  part  tfaiee  sides» 
and  numng  on  pivots,  near  a  a,  attached  to  the  onter  tympan ; 
these  inner  tympans,  when  shut  down,  are  fastened  in  the  common 
manner  by  hooks  and  eyes,  or  buttons ;  each  part,  when  opened  to 
adjust  the  blankets,  will  incline  back  on  the  pivots. 

The  Divider,  or  Knife,  is  shown,  in  front  and  back  view,  figs.  5 
and  6,  and  section  uf  the  same  fig.  7,  and  is  seen  fixed  on  the 
frisket,  fig.  2,bb;  it  is  made  of  a  plate  of  iron  or  steel,  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  tuned  down  at  a  right  angle  on  one  side^ 
about  one-fonrth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  in  length  sufficient  for . 
the  width  of  the  sheet  of  paper  intended  to  be  cut,  and  this  must 
be  fixed  so  as  to  be  exactly  corresponding  to  the  openings  in  the 
plate  a  a,  before  described  ;  the  part  so  turned  down  is  cut  into 
angular  teeth,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  firom  point  to  point,  each 
tooth  having  two  chisel-Uke  edges,  formed  by  being  filed  and 
dressed  on  the  outside  of  the  part  so  turned  down ;  on  the  inside 
of  the  angle  the  teeth  are  to  be  finished  all  along  fidr  and  amootfa  $ 
one  or  more  of  the  teeth  are  then  to  be  filed  out  at  intervals  cor- 
leaponding  with  the  parts  of  the  plate  left  uncut.  The  pivots,  or 
joints,  of  the  tympans  and  fHsket  being  accurately  adjusted,  the 
knife  is  then  fixed  to  the  frisket  (at  each  end  by  screw  or  other 
connexion),  so  that  when  the  frisket  is  turned  down  on  the  tym- 
pans, the  knife  shall  freely  enter  the  plate  at  the  openings  before 
described.   The  plate  and  knife  now  occupying  the  usual  place  of 
point-screws  and  points,  those  neceasaiy  articles  are  removed  to 
the  centre  of  each  half  of  the  ^nipans  above  and  below  the  plate, 
9B  ecdd.  If  wished,  the  positions  of  the  plate  and  knife  may  be 
veveraed,  by  fixing  the  plate  to  the  firislcet  and  kniie  to  the  tympan, 
or  a  plate  both  on  frisket  and  tympan,  and  knife  to  the  forme  or 
table  of  the  press,  but  not  with  equal  certaiiily  of  operation.  All 
these  parts  being  properly  adjusted,  the  mode  of  application  is  as 
follows  :  for  making  ready  a  forme,  or  sheet,  the  tympan  sheet  is 
drawn  on  the  tympan»  as  in  the  ordinary  mode«  and  the  firiskett. 
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pasted  and  cut  out ;  but  for  working  the  first  side  of  flie  paper 

the  knife  must  be  displaced  :  the  whole  of  the  paper  beinp;  worked 
on  one  side  without  the  knife,  it  is  tiieii  replaced,  and  thv  reitera- 
tion proceeded  with  ;  the  sheet  will  then  be  divided  exactly  along 
the  centre,  excepting  at  the  parts  where  the  portions  of  the  plat© 
have  been  left  uncut,  and  the  teeth  filed  out  of  the  knife,  as  before 
described;  which  uncut  purts  answer  the  important  purpose  of 
keeping  the  double  sheet  adhering  as  one,  for  the  pressman  who 
may  be  pulling,  to  draw  it  off  the  tympana  oter  to  the  bank,  where 
it  is  finally  parted  by  the  other  man,  who  is  inkin*^,  while  looking 
over  his  lieap,  when  six  or  eig;ht  sheets  are  accumulated,  by  means 
of  a  gentle  pressure  with  each  hand  at  each  end  of  the  heap  ;  the 
white  paper,  or  first  side,  is  worked  with  four  points,  placed  oppo- 
site to  each  other  in  the  middle  fold  of  each  half  of  the  double 
sheet,  as  ee  dd;  but  for  the  reiteration  the  two  lower  pmnts,  dd,9te 
tuken  ofi^  and  the  sheet  kept  in  register  by  the  two  upper  oneif 
only.  For  cutting  the  sheet  into  more  parts  than  two,  I  extend 
the  same  principle,  by  placing  kniyes  and  plates  in  various  posi- 
tions, or  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 

•  The  Demi-(oT  half )-cA«se5  are  made  so  as  to  contain  the  pages 
imposed  within  a  less  measure  of  square  than  usual ;  one  side  of 
the  rim  is  made  particularly  straight,  and  rather  less  in  breadth 
than  the  other  three  sides ;  this  narrow  side  forms  the  part  to  lie 
in  the  middle  of  the  table  of  the  press ;  by  turning  a  pair  of  chases 
so  made  on  contrary  faces,  the  two  narrow  sides  will  join  and 
form  as  one  chase ;  the  pages  are  not  in  these  chases,  as  in  others, 
for  all  sizes  above  folios  locked  up  by  having  side-sticks  and 
quoins  on  all  four  sides,  but  only  on  one  side  and  at  each  end. 
The  inner  forme  being  luckful  up  on  the  right  side  only,  and  at 
each  end,  and  the  outer  forme  on  the  left  side  only,  and  at  each 
end ;  and  the  margin  being  made  when  the  two  demi-chases  are 
laid  together  on  the  imposing  stone,  as  if  the  same  were  one  large 
diase  of  double  dimensions,  the  pages  wiU  require  no  more 
margin  in  the  centre  of  the  double  sheet  than  a  fair  equal  propor« 
tion  for  the  division  of  margin.  The  chases  must  be  made  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  work  intended  to  be  executed. 

The  Girths  are  formed  of  hnes  made  of  any  close-formed  strong 
material  or  substance,  but  round  or  narrow,  and  I  particularly 
piefor  catgut  of  about  one  inch  in  circumference ;  such  lines  I 
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arrange  in  paan«  one  pair  to  run  the  table  in,  the  other  pair  to  nm 
it  oaCy  applying  them  to  the  wheel  after  the  manner  of  leather  or 
web  girtha ;  except  that  ancfa  lines  I  place  with  a  small  degree  of 
obliqmty  fhim  either  end  of  the  table  to  the  wheel,  so  that  in 

winding  round  no  one  coil  shall  touch  or  interfere  with  the  other, 
but  take  a  spiral  direction,  one  pair  giving  place  by  being  wound 
oiY  tlie  wheel  as  the  table  is  run  in  or  out,  to  the  other  pair,  which 
by  beixig  then  wound  round  the  wheel  causes  the  table  to  trayerse 
in  the  giyen  direction ;  by  these  means  the  roonce,  or  handle,  will 
be^  in  every  poutiony  or  torn  of  the  wheel,  equally  tight,  and  no 
^ticm  or  adhesion  of  the  lines  can  ever  teke  place. 

The  patent  embraces  some  material  improvements  in  the  mode 
of  bloeking,  or  mounting  stereotype  plates  to  the  necessary  height 
for  printing  (for  which  see  Chapter  on  Stereotype),  and  some  other 
improvements  in  the  machinery  and  process  of  printing  ;  viz. 
Chases,  necessary  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  excessive  size 
of  doiible  formes — Girths,  with  which  the  most  heavy  press  can 
be  mn  in  and  out  with  the  greatest  ease,  8cc. ;  but  as  these  things 
are  more  of  technical  than  public  utility,  I  have  thouf^t  the 
enrolled  specification  the  only  necessary  place  for  inserting  par- 
ticulars. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

) 

Qf  SUam-engine  and  other  Machinery  applied  to  Printing — General  Jia* 
iure — Mr.  Nicholson  ;  his  Patent,  as  conlaimng  the  Principle  of  every 
subseqvently-imvtHted  Machine  for  Printing — Machine  of  Konig — The 
^mes  Newspaper — Mr.  Bensley's  first  apjMcation  of  it  to  Book-work 
^Machines  of  Applegath  and  Cowper — Rutl — Brightley  and  Donkim 
^Baefm— Cooper  and  Millar — Applegath  again — Bold-^Sir  WUtiam 
CoHgnve^Parkm^^Mr,  SpoUimoode^Mr*  Hmuaris    Napier's  • 

DURING  the  progress  of  this  work  hopes  have  been  continually 
indulged  that  any  delay  in  its  publication  would  be  compensated 
by  finding  the  trade  subsiding  into  something  like  a  eetHed  state, 
and  enabling  this  chapter  to  be  so  for  completed  as  to  present  a 

fuU  account  of  the  yarious  machinery  used  in  printing ;  but  since 
the  first  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  this  business  the  in-- 
ventive  genius  of  the  age  has  been  particularly  alive  to  the 
improvement  of  the  art  which  is  ultimately  the  improver  of  all 
others,  and  no  sooner  has  a  clear  description,  and  satis&ctory 
opinion  been  formed  of  one  invention*  than  another  has  started 
into  notion  mik,  of  oomrse,  some  pretensions  to  saperioiity  over 
an  those  that  have  pieoeded  it 

One  general  feature  in  tiie  various  inventions  above  lefened  tO' 
for  improvements  in  (the  speed  of)  printing,  with  the  exception  of 
one  not  yet  generally  known,  is  first  the  substitution  of  two  cy- 
linders, or  of  one  cylinder  and  a  plane,  for  producing  the  impression, 
instead  of  the  two  plane  surfaces  of  the  ordinary,  or  Stanhope 
press ;  and  secondly,  the  use  of  cylinders  covered  with  the  adhe-< 
mve  and  elastio  composition*  for  applying  the  ink  to  the  surfooe 
of  the  forme  of  types*  as  described  in  a  preceding  chapter*  w^ioh* 
in  the  old  process*  was  laid  on  with  large  balls*  or  dabbeis. 
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For  these  important  ideas  both  the  public  and  the  patentees  of 
printing  machines  seem  to  be  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Nichol- 
son, the  editor  of  the  jounial  bearinp^  his  name,  who  obtained  a 
patent  for  them  in  the  year  1790.  Upon  referring  to  this  patent,* 
descriptions  of  which  have  been  given  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts, 
the  Pantologia,  and  other  icientific  worke^  it  appeals  that  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  completely  taken  the  lead  upon  this  subject ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  had  he  joined  the  actual  practice  of  the  art  of 
printing  by  machinery  to  his  knowledge  of  the  theory,  little  would 
have  been  left  for  subsequent  mechanicians  to  perform,  and  still 
less  to  be  claimed  as  their  original  inventions. 

Those  parts  of  the  specification  relative  to  our  subject,  refer, 
first,  to  casting  the  type ;  secondly,  to  applying  the  ink. ;  and 
thirdly,  to  taking  the  impression.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the 
formation  of  the  mould,  so  as  to  cast  two,  three*  or  more  letters 
at  one  pouring  in  of  the  metal  ;t  and  to  the  finishing  the  stem  of 
the  letter,  so  that  the  tail  is  rendered  "  gradually  smaller  the  more 
remote  it  is,  or  farther  from  the  fhee.  Such  letter  may  be  firmly 
imposed  upon  a  cylindrical  surface  in  the  same  maimer  as  common 
letter  is  imposed  upon  a  flat  stone."  •  •  ♦  •  "  To  be  imposed  in 
Barnes  or  chases  adapted  to  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  of  wood  or  ^ 
metal."  •  *  •  *  The  ink,  &c.  is  proposed  to  be  applied  by  a 
cylinder  coveted  with  leather,  pelts,  &c.  with  "  two,  three,  or  more 
smaller  (flinders,  celled  distributing  rollers,  moTing  longitudinalljr 
against  the  colouring  cylinder,  so  that  they  may  be  turned  by  the 
mcytiott  of  the  latter."  •  •  •  •  The  impression  is  desip^ned  to  be 
efi'ected  by  another  cylinder  causing  the  paper  to  pass  between 
**  two  other  cylinders,  or  segments,  in  equal  motion,  one  of  which 
has  the  blocks,  fonne,  plate,  assemblage  of  types,  or  originals 
attached  to,  and  forming  part  of  its  suiiace,  and  the  other  is  fiu:ed 
with  clotii,  or  leather,  and  senres  to  press  the  psper,  cloth,  or  other 
material,  as  atosaid,  so  as  totak«  off  an  impression  of  the  cokmr 
previously  applied."  This  he  wies  many  waya,  in  the  usual 
see-saw  language  of  patents,  applying  his  inventiod  "to  the 
printing  of  books  in  general,  paper-hangings,  floor-cloths,  cottons, 
linens,  silks,  ribbons,  laces,  leather,  skin,  and  every  other  flexible 
material  whatsoever."  Ue  then  gives  descriptions  and  drawings 

•  See  Repertory  of  Arte,  voL  v,  ihirt  Mries,  pp.  lU^Wi  plalai  B,  9, 10. 
t  See  Mii,  Dr.  Church  and  Poac^ 
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of  the  presses  and  apparatus  to  effect  the  intended  purpose,  either 
by  means  of  the  types,  &c.  fixed  to  the  cylinder,  or  to  formes,  or 
plane  surfaces  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  cylinder  by  being 
laid  on  planks  passed  hoiaontally  between  them,  the  whole  of 
which  may  be  found,  with  the  specification  of  the  patent,  in  the 
work  just  lefenred  to. 

My  reason  for  giving  so  detailed  an  account  of  a  patent  fbr 
printing  machinery  which,  husing  been  taken  out  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago,  has  so  long  since  expired,  is  this  :  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  proposed  colouring  cylinder — of  its  subordinate, 
or  distributing  cylinders  —of  the  impression  cylinder — the  plane 
table — the  mode  of  catching  up  the  paper  and  canying  it  loond 
the  cylindei^th6  impiesaion  cylinder^  whereby  the  paper  is 
pressed  against  the  as  that  cylinder  wroUeM,  and  by  which 
means  the  sheet  was  to  be  printed-— these^  and  many  other  parts  of 
Mr.  Nicholson's  machine,  as  described  in  the  specification,  show 
that  all  subsequent  attempts  at  machine-printing  are  but  so  many 
modifications  of  the  same  principle,  rendered  at  last  practicable 
by  the  invention  of  the  composition  for  covering  of  balls  and 
cylinders ;  without  which,  I  risk  nothing  in  saying,  that  no  print<^ 
ing  machine*  at  present  invented,  would  ever  have  been  rendered 
in  the  least  degree  eflfectual. 

Agam ;  Mr.  Nicholson's  idea  (impracticable  as  I  conceive  it  to 
have  been  in  carrying  on  the  various  indispensable  processes  of 
proofs,  revises,  autliurs'  corrections,  &c.)  of  compobing  and  im- 
posing wedge-foruied  type,  was  in  some  measure  modified  and 
brought  into  practice  by  the  pans,  or  galleys,  of  Mr.  Bacon,  fixed 
so  as  to  form  a  rectangular  frame,  or  prism,  upon  his  cylinder,  to 
revolve  against  one  cylinder,  or  segments  of  cylinders,  for  inking, 
and  another  for  pressure.  And  since  Mr.  Bacon,  Applegiith  and 
Cowpei's  stereotype  plates,  cast  or  bent  to  form  segments  of  a 
drcle,  so  as  to  be  fixed  on  a  cylmder,  are  but  substitutes  for  a  like 
purpose. 

The  means,  however,  which  Nicholson  specified  for  distributing 
the  ink  were  essentially  defective;  and  the  other  parts  of  his  in- 
vention were  but  very  imperfectly  carried  into  effect. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obaerve,  that  the  great  object  in  the 
employment  of  machineiy  is  to  lessen  tl|e  expense  of  printing ;  and 
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that  the  comparative  merits  of  the  various  printing  machines  must 
be  determined  by  this  common  and  final  standard. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  most  important  result,  it  is  obvious  that, 
in  ihe  ooostmction  of  a  machine,  nmplicity,  durability,  and  a 
constant  aptitude  or  readiness  for  working,  are  the  first  and  most 
essential  requisites ;  without  which  the  most  ingenions  oomUnation 
of  mechanical  knowledge,  howerer  hi^ly  to  he  esteemed  as  a 
piece  of  work,  will  prodnoe  Mttie  or  no  advantage  to  the  proprietor 
or  the  public. 

In  the  attainment  of  the  above-mentioned  requisites,  one  of  the 
principal  difficulties  to  be  overcome  is  the  equal  spreading,  or,  as 
it  is  technically  called,  distribution,  of  the  viscid  and  adhesive  ink 
upon  the  face  of  the  types,  for  which  purpose  veiy  elaborate  and 
costly  apparatus  has  been  made  use  of  in  other  machines,  and 
sabaequently  removed  by  the  invention  of  the  oomposition-oovered 
cylinders.  By  this  improvement,  adapted  to  a  printing  m^^KW^^ 
the  perfect  distribution  of  the  ink  appears  to  be  attained  by  very 
simple  means,  and  the  same  hue  or  shade  of  colom*  is  preserved 
by  the  most  trifling  degree  of  attention,  with  a  regularity  which 
cannot  be  effected  by  the  hand-rollers  of  the  common  class  of 
workmen. 

Tlie.engmving  rej^ments  the  elevation  of  a  machine,  worked  by 
steam,  or  other  oompefent  power,  for  printing  both  sides  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  in  which  the  sheet  is  convejred  from  one  cylinder  to  the 
other,  by  means  of  endless  coids  combined  with  a  series  of  con- 
veying cylinders,  or  drums. 

The  following  little  section  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  principle  upon  which  these  machines  are  constructed. 
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A  is  a  cylinder,  which  gives  the  firsts  or  white-paper  impression. 
B,  a  similar  cylinder,  which  gives  the  second  impression,  or 
iteration.  C  C  C  C,  cylindefs,  or  drums*  over  which  the  sheet  of 
paper  passes  in  finn  oontact,  being  held  hy  the  pressiiie  of  endless 
strings ;  the  sheet  of  paper  ends  at  J),  and  comes  oat  of  the  ma- 
chine, printed  on  both  sides,  at  E.  The  conise  of  the  strings  and 
drums  is  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

Tlie  rollers  for  inkinc;,  in  a  machine  of  this  construction,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  improvements  of  Mr.  Cowper,  lie  horizontally  upon 
a  plane  smooth  surface,  called  a  distributing  table,  in  open  notchctd 
bearings,  acting  by  th^  own  weight,  and  revolving  by  the  friction 
of  their  snrfaoes  agamst  the  surftce  of  the  table,  without  wheels, 
springs,  or  any  other  machinery  whatever ;  so  that,  on  the  ground 
of  simplicity  and  readiness  for  working,  nothing  can  excel  the 
contrivance. 

The  inking  apparatus  consists  of  an  ink-trough,  a  plane  surface, 
and  rollers ;  the  type  passes  under  the  rollers,  G  G  G  ;  the  rollers, 
H  H,  assist  in  distributing  the  ink  upon  the  surface  of  the  distri* 
bating  table,  I,  which  is  fed  with  ink  firom  a  trough  on  the  spindle 
of  the  wheel,  K,  by  means  of  a  vibrating  loQer,  which  cannot  be 
seen  in  the  drawing. 

Hie  rotatory  motion  of  the  printing  cylinders  and  drtims  is  pro- 
duced by  a  train  of  wheels  at  the  back  of  the  machine,  and  the 
distributing  tables  upon  which  the  formes  are  placed  move  back- 
wards and  forwards  under  the  cylinders  A  and  B,  and  the  rollers 
G  G  G,  by  means  of  a  double  rack,  R,  beneath  the  table. 

The  printing  machines  of  Konig,  Walters,  Bensley,  Applegath 
and  Cowper,  Donkin,  Brightiey,  Rntt,  Winch,  Cooper  and  Millar, 
Coogreve,  Wood,  Napier,  and  lastly.  My  Own,  all  possess  one 
and  the  same  general  principle,  applied  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
The  formes,  fixed  on  the  carriages  (the  ink  being  communicated 
to  the  face  of  the  type  by  an  arrangement  of  rollers),  are  drawn 
under  a  cyUnder,  on  which  the  sheet  being  laid,  the  impression  is 
taken  off  on  one  side.  The  sheet  is  then  conveyed  to  a  second 
cylinder,  by  the  rotation  of  which  it  is  carried  on  to  the  second 
forme,  or  reiteration,  and  the  sheet  is  perfected ;  or,  to  speak  in- 
telligibly to  those  who  are  not  of  the  profession,  the  other  side  is 
printed.  All  the  manual  labour  in  this  process,  by  those  impelled 
by  steam  or  other  machineiy,  is  perfbnned  bv  two  bovs,  one  of 
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whom  lays  the  paper  on  the  first  cylinder,  while  the  other  receives 
it  from  the  second  cylinder,  and  lays  the  heap  perfectly  even. 

Mr.  Kbnig  was  the  inyentor  of  the  first  8team«engine  printing- 
machine  brought  to  matority  in  this  conntiy»  Snd  which  he 
erected  for  Mr.  Walters,  proprietor  of  The  Times  newspaper. 
"  Whether  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Nicholson  for  his  elementary 
principles,  or  whether  almost  the  same  ideas  spontaneously 
occurred  to  each  individual,  is  a  question  that  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily solved  by  the  former." 

The  Literary  Gazette  of  October  26,  1822,  contains  a  brief 
notice  of  the  origin  and  jirogress  of  this  invention,  and  its  first 
application  to  the  purposes  of  book-work,  vrith  an  excellent  per- 
spective view  of  the  machine.  As  I  have  been  kindly  ofiered  the 
use  of  the  engraving,  I  shall  adopt  the  description  also. 


MR.  BENSLEY'S  PRINTING  MACHINE. 

M.  KoNio,  by  birth  a  Saxon,  and  by  occupation  a  printer, 
many  years  ago  conceived  it  possible  to  print  by  steam,  though 
he  then  expected  no  more  than  to  be  able  to  give  aceelemted 

speed  to  the  common  press,  to  which  trul  his  first  efforts  were 
bent.  As  from  the  nature  of  such  an  undertaking,  considering 
the  state  of  scientific  pursuits  in  his  native  land,  he  could 
calculate  on  Uttle  success  unaided  by  others,  and  failing  in  his 
application  for  encoungement  and  support  at  the  hands  of  the 
most  eminent  printers  in  several  of  the  eontinental  capitals^  he 
turned  his  ^es  towsrds  England.  Arriving  in  London  about 
1804,  he  submitted  his  sdieme  to  several  printers  of  r^te,  who, 
not  being  disposed  to  incur  the  risk  of  property  which  a  series  of 
experiments  were  sure  to  incur,  and  perhaps  placing  little  con- 
fidence in  a  successful  issue,  received  his  overtures  very  coolly ; 
and  it  is  probable  his  applications  in  this  country  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  similar  attempts  abroad,  had  he  not  finally  been 
introduced  to  Mr.  Bensley  senior;  who,  attracted  by  M.  K.'s  plans, 
speedily  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  hun.  Afler  a  short 
course  of  experiments  on  the  lubrication  of  a  press  which  should 
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have  accdeiBted  molioii,  and  at  iSbe  same  tune  vender  llie  weik 
of  the  man  who  inks  the  type  nnneoeisaiy,  the  above  gentlemen 
were  joined  by  Mr.  O.  WoodfiJl  and  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  the  former  of 

whom  however  soon  retired.  The  remaining  three,  m  no  wise  dis- 
couraged by  the  tediousness  and  expense  which  all  who  are  c  on- 
versant  with  the  progress  of  any  invention  in  machinery  well 
know  to  be  unavoidable,  persevered  amidst  unforeseen  per* 
plexities,  which  were  doubtless  not  diminished  by  the  parties' 
deficiency  in  practical  mechanical  knowledge. 

It  was  at  length  discovered  that  the  intended  improvement  of 
the  common  press  conld  not  be  brought  to  bear ;  and  that  much 
labour  and  prodigious  expense  would  be  thrown  away,  unless 
more  radical  alterations  were  invented. 

**  Cylindrical  printing  was  now  thought  of— and  after  some  two 
or  three  years  of  renewed  exertion,  a  small  machine  was  brought 
forth,  the  characteristic  of  which  was,  that  instead  of  the  printing 
being  produced  by  a  flat  impression  (similar  to  the  press)  the 
aheet  passed  between  a  large  roOer  and  the  types  still  flat;  and 
in  Hen  of  the  old  fashioned  balls,  nsed  by  hand  to  beat  over  the 
types  and  so  to  commnmcate  the  ink  to  their  surface,  skins  were 
strained  round  smaller  rollers,  on  which  it  was  contrived  to  spread 
the  ink,  and  under  which  the  forme,  i.  e.  the  frame  in  which  the 
types  are  fixed,  passed  in  its  way  to  the  printing  cylinder.  Con- 
siderable promise  of  success  attended  this  production ;  and  after 
continued  experiments  it  was  deemed  practicable  to  extend  the 
general  principles  to  a  more  poweifnl  machine.  To  print  a  news* 
paper  was  considered  highly  desirable— and  on  exhibiting  to  Mr. 
Walters,  proprietor  of  the  Times  newspaper,  the  machine  already 
erected,  and  showing  what  further  improvements  were  con- 
templated, an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  that  gentleman 
for  the  erection  of  two  large  machines  for  printing  his  Journal. 
So  secret  had  been  the  operations  of  the  patentees,  that  the  first 
public  intimation  of  their  invention  was  given  to  the  reader  of  The 
Times  on  Monday  the  28th  of  November  1814,  who  was  told  that 
he  then  held  in  his  hand  one  of  many  thousand  impressions 
thrown  off  by  steam.  At  this  time  but  few  persons  knew  of  any 
attempt  goincr  on  for  the  attainment  of  the  above  object ;  whilst 
among  those  connected  with  printing,  it  had  often  been  talked  of, 
but  treated  as  chimerical. 
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**  The  nmchinciB  at  the  Tunes  office*  cnmbroiis  and  canplieated 
as  subsequent  improvements  have  made  them  appear,  are  yet,  in 
many  respects,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  ibr  which  iStnef 
were  erected,  and  it  is  believed  will  outlast  many  oontnvancea  ht 

printing  which  have  been  since  brought  out. 

**  The  next  advance  in  improvement  was  the  manufacture  of  a 
.  machine  for  Messrs.  Bensley,  distinguished  from  those  before 
mentioned,  by  the  mode  of  perfectiDg  (or  printing  on  both  sides) 
80  that  the  sheet  of  white  paper  is  placed  in  the  feeder  and 
delivered  from  the  machine  printed  on  both  sides.  In  addition  to 
the  essential  diffeience  between  this  machine  and  those  previously 
made,  it  came  forth  with  many  obvious  improvements,  though 
still  unquestionably  complex  :  and  for  the  first  attempt  at  effecting 
register  (causing  the  pages  to  fall  precisely  on  the  back  of  one 
another)  a  greater  degree  of  success  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected was  attained,  subsequent  experience  showing  the  many 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 
Deficiencies  were  now  detected  in  the  inking :  the  strained  skins 
were  found  uneven  in  their  surface ;  -and  attempts  were  made  to 
clothe  the  rollers  with  an  elastic  preparation  of  glue,  treacle,  8cc 
which  has  at  length  attained  perfSsction.* 

"  By  this  time  the  invention  had  attracted  tlie  attention  of 
various  individuals,  who  thoue;ht  the  manufacture  of  printing- 
machines  an  easier  task  than  they  afterwards  found  it  to  be  ;  and 
far  the  greater  number  of  attempts,  we  believe,  failed  almost  as 
soon  as  undertaken.  A  machine,  however,  similar  in  its  capacities 
to  that  last  mentioned,  but  much  more  simple  in  its  oonstmetion, 
has  been  brought  out— under  the  direction  of  some  eminent 
* 

*  So  tsagnhie  were  tke  psteateei  of  haviag  aoir  srrived  at  the  M^pbt  irfAw 
of  their  labours  that  they  iisoed  a  PhMpeetu,  dsted  March  18,  1817— 
oftring  three  diifereat  torts  of  machines  at  a  high  scale  of  prices,  and,  besides 
demanding  a  lai^  sum  to  be  paid  as  purchase  money,  farther  requiring  a 
ooosiderable  aaaoal  premium,  calculated  upon  a  principle  most  effieetoally  to 
prevent  any  one  front  veatoring  to  erect  a  machine.  Thia  preapeetas  pre- 
sented a  Table  of  Expenses  and  Savings,  which,  upon  being  mow  perosed  hj 
those  who  have  had  some  experience  of  the  value  of  printinj^  machines,  can 
only  create  a  siiiile,  or  perhaps  a  wish  that  they  could  realize  all  the 
advantages  so  confidently  heUl  forth  !  It  needs  scarcely  be  added,  that  after 
the  issuing  of  this  prospectus,  the  original  patentees  never  sold  a  single 
machine  1 
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£ng^i8h  ttigmeen,*  It  was  not  long  before  these  gentlemen  were 
requested  to  apply  their  inking  appaiatns  to  Messrs.  Bensley's 
machine;  and  at  one  stroke,  as  it  were,  fbr^  wheels  were 
removed — bo  great  was  the  simplification :  and  at  the  same  time 

the  defects  of  the  former  system  of  communicating  the  ink  to  the 
types  were  most  effectually  remedied.  Massive  and  complicated 
as  it  was,  yet  as  an  immense  expense  had  been  incurred  in  its 
erection,  Messrs.  Bensley  went  on  using  their  machine  until  the 
destruction  of  their  establishment,  by  fire,  in  1819.  And  even  after 
4he  re-building  of  the  premises*  the  machinery,  which  had  been 
only  partially  damaged,  was  reinstated,  and  worked  &f  some 
time.  It  has  now,  however,  given  place  to  two  large  and  admirable 
machines  built  on  the  improved  plan,  which,  when  inspected  by  a 
judicious  eye,  can  only  create  wonder  at  the  heretofore  circuitous 
manner  adopted  to  attain  t  nds  so  apparently  within  easy  reach. 
The  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  the  original  machine 
•contains  upwards  of  one  hundred  wheels;  whereas  the  new 
machine,  with  about  ten  wheeb,  accomplishes,  in  point  of 
quantity,  exactly  the  same  object,  with  a  maiked  advantage  in 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  printing.  Another  important  point 
tespecting  the  new  machine  is,  that  it  occupies  scarcely  half  the 
space  of  the  original  one. 

^  The  printing  machine,  in  its  present  state,  appears  susceptible 
of  little  improvement.  It  produces  excellent  work,  and  its  move- 
ments are  attended  with  certainty  and  despatch — ^the  double,  or 
perfecting;  machine  throwing  off  800  to  1000  sheets,  printed  on 
both  sides,  within  the  hour,  and  the  single  machine  idivenog 
IfiOO  or  1600  done  on  one  side :  which,  in  cases  vHiere  one  fimne 
of  the  types  (as  in  newspapers)  is  ready  to  be  woiked  off  while 
the  last  side  is  preparing,  is  attt  nded  witli  the  greatest  advantage, 
since  the  rate  of  delivery  thereby  becomes  doubled.  The  first  is 
that  by  which  our  Gazette  is  printed,  and  the  last  described  is 
that  with  which  Mr.  B.  Bensley  is  now  (and  has  for  acoosidesable 
time  been)  printing  the  Morning  Chronicle  newspapw* 

"  Other  leading  daily  newspapers  are  also  wrought  off  by 
•team;  as  well  as  several  pubtications  of  extensive  circulation.' 

•  Executed  l>y  Mr.  Drydcn  (a  very  clever  and  judicious  enjfineer,  who 
manages  the  extensive  (<mu(  ni  of  Mr.  Uoyd),  under  the  iostructSoni  of 
Mesurs.  Appl^th  ami  Cowper. 

3  C 
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like  almost  erery  ingenious  invsntioii,  this  has  no  small  portioB 

of  prejudice  to  encounter,  and  perhaps  has  been  longer  in  fotcmg 

its  way  than  many  other  schemes  of  real  utility.  The  various 
advantages,  however,  which  it  holds  forth  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  proprietors  of  the  more  extensive  printing 
concerns,  who  have  introduced  it  with  benefit  to  the  public — to 
whom,  by  means  of  this  great  reduction  of  labour,  the  productioBS 
of  the  press  may  be  furnished  at  a  reduced  late  of  chaige. 

"  In  the  opposite  engraving,  a  boy  is  represented  as  laying  on 
A,  the  sheet  of  white  paper.  B,  is  the  cylinder  which  prints  the 
first  side  of  the  pa|)er.  C  C,  intermediate  cylinders  over  which  the 
paper  travels  to  D,  the  cylinder  which  gives  the  final  impression. 
E,  the  inking  rollers  under  which  the  forme  (t.  e,  the  types)  is  in 
the  act  of  passing.  F,  the  reservcMT  of  ink,  from  which  the  inking 
.rollers  are  supplied.  O,  the  forme,  receiving  its  last  inking  before 
it  goes  under  the  printing  cylinder.  H,  a  sheet  is  seen  just  being 
detiveved  into  the  hands  of  another  boy,  whose  business  it  is  to 
keep  the  sheets,  as  they  come  out,  in  a  heap.  The  lines  at  top  of 
the  machine  represent  the  tapes,  which  nm  round  the  cyhnders 
and  secure  the  sheet." — LU,  Gaz,  Oct.  26,  1822. 


MR.  RUTTS  MACHINE.— Jfoife  iy  Napier. 

This  machine  is  put  in  motion  by  hand  labour :  the  opposite  en- 
graving; represents  the  .table  at  the  back  part  of  the  machine,  with 
the  forme  of  type,  just  after  a  sheet  has  been  printed,  and  the  lad  at 
the  back  in  the  act  of  taking  it  away  ;  during  the  time  the  table  is 
returning  to  the  front  part  of  the  machine,  the  cylinder  remains 
stationary,  allowing  time  to  lay  a  sheet  of  paper  on  it,  and,  by  a 
corresponding  arrangement,  the  table  gives  motion  to  tihe  cylinder, 
and  causes  it  to  revolve;  which,  on  passing  again  to  tike  back 
part  of  the  machine,  perfonns  the  operatioiis  of  inking  and  prin^ 
ing.  From  the  principle  of  the  motion  tntroduoed  Ibr  the  purpose 
of  moving  the  table  backward  and  forward,  the  man  employed 
turns  the  handle  always  the  same  way-  The  bevel-whtels  at  the 
side  of  the  machine,  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  motioa  to  the 
ink-ioUers,  but,  by  disengaging  the  bevel*wheel  on  the  u^par  end 
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'  of  the  shaft  horn  the  bevel-wheel  at  the  end  of  the  ink-roller,  the 
inking-iDUen  can  be  worked  indepeiideiitly  of  the  machine,  for  the 
parpose  of  getlmg  them  m  order  {nevioiuly  to  the  commencement 
of  the  day's  work. 


A  MACHiNS  to  work  by  hand  was  also  invented  by  Mr, 

Brightly,  printer,  late  of  Bungay,  in  Suffolk  ;  and  made  by  the 
celebrated  engineer  Mr.  Donkin.  The  inking  and  pressure  of 
this  machine  was,  like  all  tlie  forementioned,  by  cylinders :  but  the 
nOTSment  of  the  formes  was  different.  They  were  brought 
alternately  nnder  the  action  of  the  pressure  and  inking  cylinders, 
fay  rising  and  fiiUing,  and  passmg  over  and  under  each  other* 
file  machine  itself  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  finished  mechanism ; 
but  I  saw  many  defects  in  its  operation  of  printing.  I  believe 
only  one  of  these  was  ever  made ;  and  that  has  become,  as  Rowe 
Mores  says  of  some  of  his  letter- founders,  a  nullibiquarian. 


MR.  BACON'S  MACHINE. 

Th«  first  principle  of  this  machine  is,  that  the  type  is  to 
revolve  upon  a  cylinder,  in  order  to  be  printed  ;*  but  still  the 
pages  are  to  remain  ujwn  plane  surfaces.  This  seeming  contra- 
diction is  reconciled  by  the  pages  being  secured^  or  imposed,  in 
what  Mr.  Bacon  called  "  pans/  or  printers  would  call  galleys  \ 
ud  these  would  be  fixed  upon  the  surface  of  a  ^linder  to  finm  a 
priamatk  n)Uer»  sudi  as  a  square,  pentagon,  hexagon,  octagon,  or* 
•Acr  figure,  and  mounting  this  in  a  fimme,  with  the  means  of 
turning  it  round  upon  its  centres ;  a  second  roller,  formed  of 
segments  of  lesser  circles,  is  applied  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
various  surfaces  will  keep  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
types,  and  the  machine  being  put  in  motion,  the  paper  which  is  to 
be  pnsted  is  laid  upon  a  board,  passed  through,  and  receives  the 
knpffessien  on  one  side.  The  types  are  inked  by  a  cylinder  of  the* 
mill  composition,  one  of  a  series  which  is  supplied  from  a  ductor, 
or  Uough,  fixed  at  tiie  upper  part  of  the  machine,  which  is  made 

*  See  rnmlf  Mr.  Nicholson's  patent; 
3  c 
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to  levolfe  upon  ezoentric  cnmsj  so  as  to  bring  its  snriace  in 
contact  with  the  pnsms  of  themain  roUer. 

By  this  invention,  the  advantages  of  types  upon  cyUndera  m 
obtained,  although  imposed  upon  plain  sniiaces. 

From  this  machine  Mr,  Bacon  claims  the  merit  of  the  discovery 
of  printing  by  a  circular  movement.  I  believe  he  really  was  the 
inventor  of  the  circular  movement  of  the  prismatic  roller,  but  it  is 
not  possible  that  M.  Konig,  or  Applegath  and  Cowper,  could  be 
indebted  to  his  prisms  for  any  part  of  the  idea  of  printing  by 
means  of  a  plane  and  cylinders,  or  of  forming  plates  of  aics  of  a 
circle,  and  fixed  upon  a  cylinder.  In  hct,  as  said  so  often  before, 
Nicholson's  patent  contains  sufficient  ideas  for  printing  by  tiiese 
means,  to  destroy  all  pretensions  to  originality  in  any  invention  I 
have  yet  seen. 

But  this  little  machine  was,  indeed,  a  most  beautiful  piece  of 
workmanship.  The  whole  would  stand  upon  an  ordinary  writing 
table,  and  it  produced  the  sheets,  at  its  exhibition,  witii  great 
rapidity.  But,  that  it  could  be  introduced  into  a  book-woik 
house,  or  even  a  job-hou«e,  to  execute  all  the  variefy  of  sixes  of 
works  and  pages,  was  a  thing  which  I  could  never  believe :  any 
practu  al  printer  might  at  once  see  the  impracticability  of  aj)plying 
the  revolving  cylinder  to  the  general  purposes  of  type  printing. 
The  exhibition  at  Mr.  Donkin's  factory  was  with  pages  of  new 
type,  as  set  up  in  successive  order  in  the  type-founder's  pages, 
and  the  subsequent  application  to  the  work  of  a  Bible  or  Prayer 
Book.  Sofor  the*' pans"  or  galleys  might  be  made  to  hold  fost 
the  type,  spaces,  and  quadrats,  by  dint  of  tight  screwing  up ;  but 
the  usual  chance  of  variety  of  justifications,  table  vroik,  and  other 
contingencies  of  a  composiior's  work,  which  makes  it  sometimes  a 
difficult  matter  even  to  raise  one  of  the  tight-locked-up  quarters 
of  an  octavo  forme  from  the  stone,  and  drop  it  down,  ali  of  a  piece, 
on  to  the  press,  would  make  it  exceeding  problematical  whether 
the  principle  of  gravitation  might  not  act  rather  mischievously 
during  the  revolution  of  the  **  pans.*'  One  machine  was  to  per- 
form the  arofk  of  e^t  presses ;  to  cost  a  pretty  round  sum  of 
money  at  first  to  Mr.  Donkin ;  and  to  pay  a  seigniorage  to  Mr. 
Bacon  of  no  trifling  amount.  But  when  all  thbwas  aifanged, 
one  machine  would  not  answer  for  all  kinds  of  work.  That 
(Calculated  for  octavos  would  not  do  for  twelves  j  nor  would  that 
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proper  for  twelvee  do  for  quartos ;  nor  one  mited  to  quartos,  for 
fiiliog.  I  think  I  showed  to  the  inTentor  that  tihe  wious  woiIcb 
actually  laid  on  at  six  of  my  preaaes  in  one  forenoon^  would  have 
tequiied  four  of  hia  machines  to  execute  them;  this  was,  there- 
fore, a  speculation  not  very  likely  for  the  London  printers  to  enter 
into.  To  give  a  more  minute  account  of  this  piece  of  typographical 
mechanism,  or  to  incur  the  expense  of  an  engraving  is  deemed 
equally  umiecessary :  the  reader,  therefore,  wlio  may  be  curious 
on  the  subject,  is  referred  to  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  Art.  "  Printing," 
2nd  col.  <^  2nd  page  of  sheet  3  T  2,  uid  plate  III,  Printing. 
Also,  to  the  Cambridge  Univeruty  Press,  where  the  only  one  of 
these  madiines  that  was,  I  believe^  ever  made,  reats  in  peace,  as 
not  being  found  in  any  degree  uaeM. 


Mr.  Robsrt  Winch,  of  Shoe4aHe,  w  1820  took  out  a  Paittttfor 
eeriam  Improvemenh  <m  Maekkiei  or  Prettes,  applicabk 
to  PrMng, 

These  were  for  the  purpose  of  self-inking  the  tj^es,  supplying 
the  paper,  and  printing  the  sheet  at  one  operation.  The  apparatus 
consisted  of  a  frame  holding  two  tables  or  formes  of  letter,  two 
pressing  rollers,  four  inking  rollers,  and  four  frames  for  guiding 
the  sheets  of  paper  on  to  the  pressing  rollers  to  be  printed.  The 
motion  of  the  rollers  (which  might  be  communicate^  by  manual 
labour,  or  any  other  means)  waa  to  be  reciprocal,  like  the  motion 
of  a  horizontsl  mangle,  and  which,  by  one  entire  forward  and 
backward  traverse,  was  intended  to  print  four  sheets  of  paper. 
The  bed,  or  basis  of  the  machinery  was  upon  two  inclined  planes, 
meeting  pyramid ically  iu  the  middle,  over  which  a  roller,  or  shaft 
revolved,  turned  by  a  winch,  or  by  any  other  contrivance,  con- 
nected with  a  first  mover.  Chains  passed  round  this  centre 
roller,  connected  with  the  pressing  rollers,  one  of  which  was  made 
to  roll  up  one  of  the  inclined  planes  by  the  chains  attached  to  its 
axis  coiUng  round  the  centre  roller,  whOst  the  other,  by  its  own 
gravity,  rolled  down  the  other  inclined  plane,  by  its  connecting 
chains  uncoiling.  As  these  pressing  rollers  traversed,  they  caused 
the  inking  rollers,  four  in  number,  to  pass  over  the  type(>,  having 
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been  previously  supplied  with  ink  from  the  ducts,  distributers,  and 
spreading  boards,  much  m  the  usual  manner.  Thus,  the  two 
tables  or  fonneB  of  type  were  each  twice  Inked,  as  above  deecribed, 
by  the  trnvening  of  the  lollem ;  nad,  as  each  pieieiag  letter 
leached  the  extremity  of  its  actioiv  both  ai  the  oyddle  and  ends 
of  the  frame,  a  catch  and  fever  caneed  the  sheet  of  paper  to  be 
brought  down  in  its  frame  to  meet  the  pressing  roller,  which  drew 
off  the  sheet  from  its  frame,  and  caused  it  to  lap  itself  round  the 
periphery  of  the  pressing  roller,  by  which  the  sheet  was  carried 
forward  on  to  the  types,  and  received  its  im{ire8sion.  The  further 
progress  of  the  roller  brought  the  paper  op  again,  which  waa 
taken  off  by  tapes,  and  WBa.liience  conveyed  by  hand  to  the  pib 
of  sheets  befine  panted. 

Upon  comparing  this  apparatns  with  Konig^s  inrentions,  and 
that  of  Rntt,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  what  part  of  the 
plan  the  present  patentee  founded  his  claim  of  novelty  and  ohgi- 
nality. 

This  machine  was  advertised,  exhibited,  offered  in  shares  !  and 
finally  disposed  of  somehow  or  somewhere;  but  the  how  or  the 
where  I  could  never  find  out.  See  more  of  this  in  London 
Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  No.  7,  p.  26. 


Messrs.  Samuel  Cooper  and  William  Millar,  of  Fleet 
Street,  London,  are  patentees  and  manufacturers  of  a  machine 
bearing  a  title  of  import  high,"  *'  The  British  and  Foreign 
Press,  or  Printing  Machine;^'  with  many  parts  common  to  all 
other  printing  machines;  but  with  variations*'  as  endless  and  as 
confused  as  a  patent  specification  can  make  tiiem.  Any  petaon, 
however,  having  a  toteiable  knowledge  of  what  other  printing 
machines  are,  or  ought  to  be,  who  will  bestow  close  attention  to 
the  tedious  and  perplexing  description  in  which  all  the  parts, 
both  old  and  new,  are,  without  distinction,  referred  to  by  a  confu- 
sion of  several  hundred  large  and  small  letters,  and  numerical 
figures,  will  soon  perceive  that  this  is  not  the  ne  pbu  tdiru 
of  printing  machines.  I  can  discover  but  little  novelty  in  Ike 
essentials  of  the  machine.  The  application  of  band  wh^  tmed 
by  chain,  or  catgut  bands,  instead  of  to^  and  pmm  wkssla, 
prevents,  certainly,  much  of  the  noise  and  vibruUon  so  objected  to 
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in  other  machines.  I  believe  the  pointB  for  register  are  also  new 
in  this  nkachine,  but  I  doubt  their  ever  being  found  to  answer  the 
fntrpose  of  pointing;  the  tables  on  each  side  of  the  prtsstire 
<q^inder  are  famished  with  apparatus  for  this  purpose ;  a  lerer 
conneote  the  ends  of  the  two  bars  which  eurj  these  points,  so 
that,  when  the  points  at  one  table  are  raised,  those  at  the  other 
are  depressed.  Further  particulars  of  this  machine,  with  a  plate, 
may  be  seen  in  the  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
May,  1822. 


Mb.  ArrLBOATH  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  improTements  on 
his  machine  preyiously  noticed ;  the  first  of  which  consists  in 

supplying  the  printing  ink  to  the  forme  by  two  sets  of  inking 
rollers,  acting  partly  on  one  side  of  the  pressing  cyhnder  and 
partly  on  the  other ;  by  which  means,  as  the  forme  passes  to  and 
fro  it  receives  its  supply  of  ink  without  being  carried  out  to  a 
considerable  distance,  as  is  the  case  in  other  printing  machines, 
wbm  the  foime  is  inked  entiieiy  on  one  side  of  the  pressing 
cylbder,  and  where  it  must  be  made  to  trarel  with  consideiable 
speed  in  order  to  pass  entirely  under  the  inking  rollers.  By  this 
improvement,  the  forme  traverses  a  shorter  distance  than  usual, 
and  hence,  the  number  of  impressions  produced  in  any  given 
time,  may  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  traversing  distance 
of  the  forme  is  dinuniahed,  by  which  a  saving  ,of  time  will  be 
cfieoted  in  &e  operation  of  piinting. 

Hw  second  improvement  coosiBtB  in  the  adapting  and  com- 
bimng  two  paper-foeden  with  a  piinting  cylinder,  which  revobres 
md  prints  in  one  Erection  only. 

•*  By  this  means,  the  printing  cyhnder  can  be  supplied  with 
more  sheets  of  paper  in  any  <;iven  time  than  when  oae  feeder 
only  is  used  ;  and  thus  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  increased 
rate  of  printingy  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  Mr.  Applegath's 
first  anpiovement." 

These  two  points  form  the  whole,  and  very  material  it  appears 
to  be^  of  this  supplementary  patent.  See  further  description  and 
plate  in  the  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  August, 
i«22. 
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The  number  for  July  1823  of  tlie  Journal  to  which  I  have  been  so 
much  indebted,  and  but  for  which  I  should  not»  a/i  yet,  have  known 
of  this  addilio&  to  piintiiig  machinery,  contains  the  BpecificatioD 
and  an  engraving,  of  machine  eqnaUy  coaiplicated»  and  poa- 
aeasing  about  as  great  a  poftioa  of  origyialily  aa  the  British  and 
Foteign  machine. 

Mr.  Bold,  of  West  Street,  Bermondsey,  is  the  inventor.  I 
have  not  been  informed  whether  a  machine  upon  the  principle  as 
described  in  the  specification  has  ever  been  made,  and  if  one  has, 
I  should  doubt,  till  I  saw  it  at  work,  the  possibility,  from  the  com- 
bination of  such  a  multitude  of  parts,  of  its  being  effectual  for  the 
pui'pose :  in  fact,  it  appears  rather  a  combination  of  vanous  parti 
of  all  other  printing  machines  for  effecting  the  same  poipbse  in  a 
more  complex  manner.  The  impression  cylinders  seem  destined 
to  effect  their  purpose  by  their  weight  alone,  which  would  be  im- 
mense, as  they  '*  may  be  made  of  solid  cast  iron,  or  cast  hollow, 
and  filled  with  lead."  I  see  no  provision  for  tliat  essential  part  of 
printing  called  perfecting,  except  guide-rollers  and  tapes,  and 
deUvering-boardB  with  register-lines  marked  thereon ;  and  this.  1 
am  very  certain,  will  never  answer  the  purpose  for  well-piinted 
book-work. 

After  'having*  occupied  so  many  pages  of  this  chapter  with  de- 
scripttofis  which,  after  all,  will  be  but  of  little  vte  vrithont  engrav- 
ings it  would  only  tire  the  reader's  patience  to  go  throu<^h  the  detail 
of"  certain  axles,  toothed-wheels,  pinions,  pullies,  wedges,  screws 
levers,  and  chains,"  by  which  the  operations  of  printing  are  to  be 
effected.  The  novel^  of  this  patent  appears  to  me  to  consist  in 
the  machine  having  two  pressing  cylinders  ;*  three  inking  troughs, 
with  a  suitable  number  of  "  ductors  and  feeding  roUers  placed 
between,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  tables  horses  to  hold  the  paper, 
capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  racks,  and  thereby 
adjusted  to  the  varying  height  required  as  the  paper  is  woiked 
off ;  with  delivering  boards  supported  by  brackets,  and  turning  on 
pivots  ;  on  to  which  boards,  over  rollers,  separate  sheets  of  paper 
are  brought,  and  registered  by  lines  marked  theieon :  the  board  is 

•  A  model  was  made  some  years  a^'u  by  the  ingenious  De  Heyne,  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  INIr.  Cofjijer,  of  a  printing  machine  with  tteo  plattent. 
I  always  b;uv  mm  h  merit  in  thin  machine,  and  really  tliiiik,  if  the  artist  had 
lived  ttiid  pereuvercU,  it  mi^Ul  have  bccii  made  a  valuable  piece  of  mechfuiism. 
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then  let  (all,  and  the  sheet  of  psper  suffered  to  hang  from  the 
roUer  until  its  edge  is  taken  bold  of  by  a  small  loller,  and  bdd 
against  the  periphery  of  the  pressing  cylinder;  tihenj  by  a  vibrar 
ting  lever,  the  sheets  of  paper  are,  at-  the  proper  times,  carried 

down  to  the  pressing  cylinder,  and  there  held  by  guide-rollers  and 
tapes.  By  tlie  rotatory  progress  of  the  pressing  cylinders,  the 
sheets  of  paper  are  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  types  ;  and  after 
receiving  their  impression,  are  conducted  off,  and  raised  from  the 
tapes  by  an  open  frame  or  grating,  whence  they  are  taken  by 
band,  and  deposited  in  a  heap  at  a  distance  from  the  engine. 
Again  I  refer  to  the  Journal  before-mentioned  for  an  engraving 
and  references. 


Sir  William  Com  ore ve,  whose  active  genius  never  sleeps, 
and  who  both  invents  himself,  and  improves  upon  the  inventions 
of  others,  has  added,  to  an  already  numerous  list,  an  invention  of 
a  printing  machine.  It  is  true  that  the  application  of  the  inven- 
tion has,  at  present,  been  limited  to  the  purpose  of  printing  in  two 
colours  the  stamp-duty  mark  on  banker's  promissory  notes,  and 
the  stamps  for  the  excise,  &c.  for  the  prevention  of  forgery  ;  the 
machinery  which  constitutes  the  general  principle  of  the  inven- 
tion seems  calculated  to  execute  surface-printing  in  one  colour 
only :  the  principal  variation  from  the  general  detail  of  other  ma^ 
chines  appears  to  be  that  the  part  of  the  cylinder  under  the  pap^r 
where  the  impression  is  to  be  made,  must  be  raised  above  the  rest 
of  the  sur&oe  of  the  cylinder,  by  a  blanket  covered  either  with 
leather  or  parchment,  which  may  be  termed  the  tympan  sheet,  so 
that  this  raised  part  only  comes  in  contact  with  the  plate  or  types 
in  printing,  while  the  remainder  of  the  cylinder  in  retiring  rolls 
over  without  touching  it,  and  is  followed  by  three  inking  rollers, 
which  having  received  their  ink  from  the  distributing  plate,  apply 
a  fresh  charge  of  ink  after  every  impression.  The  sheet,  when 
printed,  is  discharged  by  a  roller,  and  is  then  carried  aw&y  by  the 
endless  tapes  or  cloth,  and  depomted  upon  a  table  placed  for  that 
purpose  at  the  end  of  the  machine. 

Thus  far  the  operations  of  the  machine  in  its  simplest  form  for 
printing  in  one  colour,  comprehends  "  the  improved  mode  of  lay- 
ing on  paper  j  oi  mkmg  Uie  i;oUers  from  the  distributing  surface » 
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aiul  of  inking  tl»  plates  ftom  the  roUen*  Also,  tlie  subsequent 

printing  and  thfOwing  off  the  paper  wbeie  one  colour  only  is  used  * 
Tbe  operation  of  printing  in  two  colours  may  be  performed  by 
a  similar  machine  when  furnished  with  certain  additions  which 
will  be  explained.  For  the  attainment  of  this  object,  however, 
plates  must  be  constructed  of  a  different  kind  to  those  usually 
employed  for  printing,  these  are  intended  to  be  confound  plata: 
that  is,  formed  of  sundry  pieces,*  which  pieces  are  to  be  septti- 
lately  inked  with  different  cokmrs,  and  afterwards  pat  togelker 
for  tbe  purpose  of  prodnctng  one  snriaoe  fiom  wbich  the 
sion  is  to  be  taken.  These  compound,  or  dissected  plates,  made 
of  such  pieces  as  exactly  fit  into  the  interstices  of  each  other,  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  machine  so  as  to  receive  the  ink  separately, 
and  afterwards  be  brought  together.  Their  surfaces  may  be 
engraven  or  cast  with  any  ornamental  design  at  the  will  of  the 
artist,  and  the  operation  of  printii:^  from  them  in  diYen  coloaia 
be  effected  as  follows 

Suppose  two  .cokmrs  are  empfojred :  instead  of  tbe  fone  of 
types,  bkttk,  or  stereo^pe  plate,  a  compouid  plate  of  the  kind  kwt 
described  is  placed  in  that  sitnatkm.  One  part  of  this  dissected 
plate  is  mounted  upon  a  block,  sliding  in  grooves  in  the  under  part 
of  the  stationary  frame,  and  connected  by  rods,  or  levers,  to  an 
excentric  wheel,  which  is  thus  made  to  rise  up,  and  occupy  the 
interstices  of  the  upper  plate,  and  fall  down  again  into  its  original 
situation  for  the  purpose  of  being  inked.  Three  inking  rollers  and 
a  feeding  idler,  with  an  ink  reservoir  and  distribnting  soifoee, 
must  be  placed  in  a  sitnatkm  loact  upon  Ibis  part  of  the  pkte,  and 

•  OaapODnd  fhsei  ksva  kag  been  tpipiied  toetUca  priatiaf.  Ik  1814, 
Mr.  S.  Marshall,  of  StrssAam,  Sany,  obtaiasd  a  medal  firom  the  Sode^  of 

Arts  for  the  invention.  He  attended  the  Gouunittee  of  Mechanics,  and 
'*  exhibited  a  block  :  it  was  a  striped  pattern,  the  stripes  formed  by  slips  of 
brass  let  into  the  wooden  frame,  certain  parts  of  which  slips  can  be  made  to 
rise  to  one  level  surface,  or  sink  below  it ;  so  that  if  the  black  colour,  for 
histanro,  is  to  be  printed,  the  parts  of  the  block  which  are  to  be  used  for 
another  colour,  are  witlulrawn  within  the  block,  and  after  the  black  impres- 
sion is  fi^iven,  tlie  parts  to  furnish  the  red  colour  arc  propelled  for\vard,  and 
the  black  withdrawn  ;  the  whole  is  easily  cffocted  by  the  turn  of  a  screw.  He 
also  explained  that  by  one  block  on  this  construction  two  different  colour* 
can  be  printed  at  one  stroke."— the  MS,  Minutes  of  the  Society  Am 
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the  foUen  made  to  pan  backwards  and  forwaids  with  the  aUdiag 
oainage.  The  exccntric  whed  is  fined  upon  the  ailc  of  the  erenk, 
whldi  being  groofad  aU  looiid  caitiae  the  loBer  aa  it  i«?o1tc9» 
and  by  means  of  its  oonnectioQ  to  the  rods,  or  lever,  cames  die 

lower  plate  to  rise  and  fall.  Thus  the  two  plates  are  separated 
for  the  purpose  of  inking,  and  are  afterwards  brought  together,  so 
as  to  coincide,  and  produce  one  surface.  By  these  meansy  aa  im- 
pression in  two  cokwiia  IB  given  to  die  paper,  the  operation  of 
printing  being  the  same  aa  that  described  above  for  printing  in 
one  oolowr  only. 

-  Tht  patentee  oboerraa»  "  From  tha  fisiegoing  descriptioii  it  will 
be  evident  that  when  thiee  or  more  colonrs  are  need,  the  same 

process  will  apply  merdy  by  having  an  additional  tier,  or  tiers  of 
inkiiii;  rollers,  distributing  surfaces,  and  plates  ;  the  raised  parts 
of  the  lower  plates  intended  to  print  the  third,  fourth,  or  other  last 
colours^  passing,  as  before,  through  inteistices  in  the  different 
plates  above  it,  all  these  plates  being  connected  to  the  table  by 
joiaAed  biaoea  sinnlar  to  those  of  a  componnd  paiaUel  rukr ;  ao 
liiat  all  the  pkles  nay  be  dnly  opened  to  receive  their  diAient 
eokrared  inks  as  the  table  descends  by  the  bending  of  the  joiBts 
of  the  standard,  and  that  they  may  be  closed  by  its  straightening 
again." 

Af?  there  are  many  parts  of  this  apparatus  common  to  other 
printing  machinea^  it  is  necessary  to  observe*  that  the  claim  of 
originality  consists  in  the  mode  of  taking  on  the  paper  by  the 
moveable  carriage ;  of  canying  it  forward  to  be  printed*  and  after- 
wards discharguQig  it  by  the  combined  horioontal  and  rotatoij 
motion  of  llie  printing  cylinder  as  effected  hf  the  horizontal  frame ; 
and  by  tiie  riemg  and  MLmg  rsoks,  whetber  in  prin^ig  one  or 
more  colours  ;  in  printing  in  two  or  more  colours  at  one  impression 
by  tlie  compound  plates  ;  and  the  mode  of  inking  the  same  sepa- 
rately, with  difierent  colours*  and  of  uniting  them  to  print  these 
different  colonrs  at  one  impression;  and  in  distributing  the  ink  by 
means  of  surfaces  revolving  npon  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
onwhioh  theinkuigrolkramove.  And  the  patentee  also  claims  a 
variatioii  of  llie  above  machine  ao  M  to  enable  it  to  print  by  dm 
book  as  weU  as  by  the  forward  motion  of  tha  caxriage*  thus  per> 
forming  double  the  work  in  the  same  time. 

In  this  iast-mentioned  contrivance,  there  are  to  ha  two  printing 
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cylinders  similar  to  the  one  above  described,  and  moving  on  the 
one  main  carriage,  but  having  two  laying-on  carriages,  one  to 
supply  each  cylinder  at  opposite  ends  of  the  machine;  two  sets  of 
rising  and  falling  neks;  two  sets  of  dischaigiDg  bands;  two  n> 
volving  inking  sQifiu^ ;  two  ink  leservoiiB  and  messenger  roUen; 
and  one  set  of  inking  loUers.  Anotlier  vaiiatioa  of  this  printing 
press,  when  the  fbrmes  or  plates  are  at  rest,  and  the  printing 
cylinders  in  motion,  is,  that  the  two  cylinders  may  be  enabled  to 
turn  the  paj)t'r  from  one  to  the  other,  and  print  on  both  sides  of  the 
sheet ;  in  this  case,  however,  the  two  formes  must  be  at  the 
extremities  of  the  machine,  and  the  two  printing  cylindefs  in  the 
middle  of  it. 

The  specification  concludes  with  these  words :  ^  the  advantages 
of  this  system  of  printing  machines  when  applied  to  the  commoo 
printing  in  one  colour,  is,  that,  by  havin«;  the  forme  stationary,  and 

the  printing  cyluidLTs  in  motion,  those  parts  ul  the  machine  wiiich 
are  necessarily  the  heaviest  are  at  rest,  and  those  parts  which  are 
capable  of  being  made  the  lightest  are  the  parts  moved ;  by  which 
it  is  evident,  not  only  that  power  is  saved,  and  consequently  in- 
creased rapidity  obtained,  but  that  the  jar  and  wear  and  tear  of  the 
machine  are  much  reduced.  There  is  no  doubt  bat  that,  by  the 
double  machine,  forty  unpressions  might  be  taken  in  a  minute, 
without  injury  to  the  machine  from  its  speed.  When  also  this 
system  of  printing  is  applied  to  two  colours,  not  only  does  this 
same  advantage  exist,  but,  by  the  apparatus  here  described,  the 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  description  of  the  register  of  colours 
ever  devised  is  attainable." 

This  description,  which  I  have  extracted  from  the  valuable 
Journal  so  often  quoted,  is  therein  more  fiiUy  exemplified  by  an 
fengraved  plate  answering  to  literal  references  throughout  the 
description ;  and  to  which  I  here  agaui  refer  the  reader  for  further 
particulars. 


Mr.  Parkin,  mentioned  in  p.  635  as  the  inventor  and  pa- 
tentee of  an  inking  apparatus,  has  a  printing  machine  on  hand,  the 
progress  of  which  I  have  watched  with  some  unteiest;  but  as  it 
has  not  yet  got  into  actual  work,  I  am  not  able  either  to  give  an 
accurate  description,  or  to  form  a  decisive  opinion  of  its  operalion 
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or  merits.  The  general  principle  is  still  the  ^ame  aa  all  preceding 
it.  The  forme  (it  is  only  yet  constnicted  as  a  aiogle  machine)  is 
laid  on  the  carriage,  impelled  hy  a  feciprocating  movement  nnder 
a  cylinder  (which  in  tide  machine  ia  nnnaiially  small)  to  receive 
the  impieasion.  The  inking  proceaa  ia  the  only  deciflive  novelty ; 
being  the  adaptation  to  the  machine  of  the  apparatna  referred  to 
above  ,  and  so  far  as  the  ink  being  distributed  on  a  table,  or  plane 
surface,  may  perhapa  be  said  to  interfere  with  the  patent  of 
Applegath  and  Cowper ;  however,  I  dare  say  it  will  never  be  con- 
tested, for  I  never  yet  aaw  a  printing  machine  which  did  not,  in 
aome  part  or  other,  bear  a  strong  aimilahty  with  other  inventions 
or  patenta  for  the  same  puipose;  and  they  have  thna  become  so 
involved  in  each  oihei^s  ideaa,  that  an  inqniier  has  only  to  inv^ 
tigate  the  varions  printing  patents  from  the  time  of  Nicholaon, 
and  he  may  overturn  the  exclusive  right,  as  a  whole,  to  any  8ub- 
sequent  machine. 


.  .Mr.  Spottiswoodb,  who  has  for  some  time  had  a  steam 
engine  and  printing  machino  upon  the  conatmction  firatpmention^ 
in  this  ehapter,  has  also  (impdled  by  the  same  engme)  a  machine 
of  a  new  oonatmctioa  in  one  material  leapect,  which  posseases,  ifk 
my  opinion,  the  principle  by  which  better  work  may  be  effected 
than  by  aiiy  of  the  others,  but  not  with  such  rapidity.  Tlie  im- 
pression is  by  a  platten,  moving  vertically ;  it  has  a  self-acting 
tympan  and  frisket ;  and  appeared  to  me  doing  at  the  rate  of  six 
or  seven  hundred  per  hour,  one  side,  in  excellent  style  of  work. 
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MR.  HANSARD'S  PRiNTINQ  MACHINE. 

(Fbontispiecx  to  this  Work.) 

Mr.  Napier's  name  has  already  occurred  as  the  maker  of 
machines  for  printing,  in  the  instances  of  Rutt's,  Dean's,  and 
Tieadwell's.  1  have  now  Ike  satisftction  of  bringing  him  fiprwiid 
on  my  own  experience,  as  the  inTentor  waA  maker  of  a  marlrine 
which  appenra  to  me  mote  likefy  to  micceed  in  all  ito  pietennooa 
than  any  which  has  yet  been  offered  to  na ;  more  partioalaily  at 
it  supersedes  the  neeeseity  of  steam  power. 

The  motion  of  this  machine  is  gained  by  two  men  turning  a 
fly-wheel,  which  acts  as  the  impelling  power,  and,  although  the 
same  general  principles  prevail  in  this  machine  as  in  those  already 
deBchbed  (that  ie,  aa  far  as  printing  by  cylinders  and  inking  by 
toQefs  is  concerned),  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  presents  some 
norelties  which  are  of  too  great  unportance  to  be  orerloolied* 

The  first  consists  in  a  most  ingenions  contrivance  fbr  taking 
bold  of  the  sheet  from  the  supplying  board,  letaininc^  It  while 
receiving  the  first-side  impression,  and  releasing  it  at  the  precise 
moment  that  the  corresponding  appan\tu8  in  the  other  cylinder 
executes  the  same  movement  for.  the  impression  of  the  reitera- 
tion. This  beautiful  mechanism  is  contained  in  the  interior  of 
the  impression  cylinders,  idiich  have  openings  along  thehr  cirBmn- 
ferenoOy  throngb  which  the  gripen  perform  their  operatioos, 
and  npon  their  action  depends  that  important  desidentom  of 
press-work,  accurate  begisteb,  or  the  backing  of  the  pages 
on  the  paper,  and  this  purpose  is  so  fully  effected,  that  from  the 
many  thousands  of  sheets  which  liave  passed  through  my  ma- 
chine, without  the  smallest  deviation  after  register  was  made,  I 
venture  to  call  them,  infallible. 

Tliree  (or  more)  pairs  of  these  gripers  working  npon  the  same 
axis,  are  employed  in  each  cylinder.  At  the  moment  the  first,  or 
whito  paper  impression  cylinder  arrives  at  the  proper  position  the 
upper  limb  of  each  pair  having  been  previously  opened  to  relieve  the 
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fonner  sheet,  and  the  boy  haTing  by  this  time  laid  another  sheet 
to  the  appointed  gauge,  they  i^;&in  instantly  close  upon  the  ad- 
vanoed  edge  of  die  pftper^  without  the  veloci^  of  the  machinft 
being  in  the  least  intenmpted  for  that  purpose;  the  sheet  is  by 
this  means  wrapped  closely  round  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder, 
and  there  retained  while  it  receives  the  impression  on  one  side, 
after  which,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  cylinders,  or  rather  the 
gripers  contained  in  the  cylinders,  at  their  proper  position  (that  is, 
where  the  cylinders  present  a  tangent  to  each  other),  and  whilst 
passing  this  point,  the  gripers  contained  in  the  seconil  ^linder 

•take  hold  of  tiie  sheet  dose  bj  the  others,  whilst  they  at  the  same. 

'  instant  release  their  hoM,  and  the  sheet  is,  in  like  manner,  ooo- 
veyed  vomid  the  seoond  cylinder  to  be  perfected  or  veceiTethe 
impression  on  the  other  side :  the  instant  this  is  effected  the 
gripers  a2;ain  let  go  their  hold,  and  the  sheet,  printed  perfect,  or 
on  both  sides,  is  discharged  from  the  machine  to  the  receiving 
board,  by  the  action  of  pulhes  and  two  fine  cords,  so  that  one 
sheet  is  gouig  ukto  the  machine  and  another  comug  oot  at  the 
same  instant. 

Ye^  notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  aocaracy  of  this  mcffe* 
ment,  the  part,  of  all  others,  that  lefleots  ihe  highest  credit  tfpon 

the  mechanical  skill  of  the  inventor  is  the  rising;  and  failing  of  the 
impression  cylinders,  for  it  is  principally  owing  to  this  singular 
contrivance  that  he  has  been  enabled  so  wonderfully  to  compress 
and  simplify  his  machine  as  to  bring  it  within  the  capabihty  of  so 
•mall  a  power  to  produce  so  much  woik ;  it  is  this  which  admits 
tha  cylinden  being  made  of  the  siie  represented,  and  placed  so 
dose  to  eadi  other  as  to  be  emibled  to  tnm  the  sheet,  and  perfiBCt« 
without  Iht  tnterrention  or  assistance  of'  any  other  cylinders,  for 
no  sooner  has  the  first  cylinder  given  its  impression  than  it  in- 
stantly rises  up,  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  either  of  the 
formes  until  it  is  again  its  turn  to  impress  or  print ;  while  at  the 
same  instant  the  second  cyhnder  descends  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  second  impression.  Thus  the  cylinders  are  alternately 
rising  and  foiling  during  the  whole  progress  of  working ;  and  it 
may  be  enriDas  to  obaerre  flmt  when  down  they  are  firmly 
hcid  in  their  positions  while  tiiey  give  the  impression,  and  imtil 
their  time  arrives  to  be  disengaged,  and  rise  again ;  these  cylinders 
are  easily  adjusted  to  any  required  degree  of  pressure,  and  that 
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even  without  interrupting  the  prot^ress  of  the  machine  ;  and  the 
inking  apparatus,  of  which  there  in  a  set  for  either  forme,  is  pro- 
vided with  Tarious  important  contrivances  which  fully  answer 
every  purpoee  requiied  in  tliat  indispensalile  part  of  the  openitioa 
of  printing. 

My  machine  has  had  a  trial  of  six  months  its  ordinary  speed 
is,  according  to  the  required  quality  of  the  work,  at  an  average  of 

two  thousand  impressions,  or  one  thousand  perfected  sheets  per 
hour,  but  is  capable,  by  exertion,  of  doing  much  more  ;  the  speed, 
in  fact,  is  only  limited  by  the  time  necessary  for  the  boy  to  lay 
the  white  paper  to  the  gauge,  or  mark,  and  the  power  which  tlie 
men  are  capable  of  exerting  who  turn  the  wheel,  the  labour  of 
which  is  considerable  if  followed  up  at  more  than  one  thousand 
per  hour.  I  have,  therefore,  three  men  to  turn,  in  order  that  each 
one  may  be  altemately  at  rest,  or  sitting  to  receive  and  lay  even 
the  printed  sheets  as  shot  from  the  cylinder  ;  thus  every  man  of 
those  three  has  twenty-minutes'  relief  in  each  hour.  Another  man 
of  more  intelligence  acts  as  foreman,  or  overlooker,  whose  business 
it  is  to  attend  generally  to  the  machine  and  workers,  place  the 
paper  by  tokens  on  the  supplying  board,  and  take  away  the  printed 
sheets  fiom  the  other  end :  a  little  boy  performs  the  buiness  ol 
the  layer«<m,  bat  which  requires  very  oonsidenkble  precision,  as 
the  rapidity  of  the  nmchine  will  be  interrupted  if  his  attention  is 
in  the  least  degree  diverted ;  if  any  corner  should  be  doubled,  or 
otherwise  require  particular  time  for  placing,  he  will  be  obliged 
either  to  throw  it  to  one  side,  or  to  cry  out  '*  halt,"  and  Uie  machine 
must  stop  ;  it  is,  therefore,  very  necessary  that  the  paper  should 
previously  have  been  turned  and  pressed  and  laid  very  even; 
should  a  sheet  ,  escape  by  being  laid  improperly  for  the  gripers,  it 
is  liable,  instead  of  being  carried  round  the  cyBnders,  to  be  dropped 
upon  the  forme,  from  whence  it  will  be  conveyed  to  the  inking 
rollers,  and,  from  its  adhesion  to  the  substance  and  the  ink,  will 
take  some  time  in  being  stripped  off,  and  some  care  of  the  over- 
looker to  get  the  roller  properly  covered  with  ink  to  proceed  as 
before,,  which  is  simply  done  by  passing  through  the  machine  two 
or  three  waste  sheets,  till  the  roller  has  regained  its  proper  degree 
of  colour.  .  I  have  a  power,  in  my  machine  of  adding  an  addi- 
tiorud  roller  to  the  inking  apparatus  at  each  end,  which  I  apply 

•  (Noiember,  1884.) 
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when  particularly  good  work  and  fine  ink  are  required ;  but  this 
canses  a  great  increase  in  the  labour. 

Hub  machme  occupies  but  very  Uttle  space,  about  6  feet  by  10, 
or  not  mofe  square  feet  than  a  common  press,  bank,  and  ink- 
stand ;  but»  although  thus  compact,  it  contains  a  vast  quantity  of 
extremely  curious  mechanism,  and  would  require  a  very  lengthened 
description  to  <nve  a  perfect  understanding  of  its  various  parts  and 
movements,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  distinct  and  accurate  per- 
spective view  in  the  front  of  this  work,  will  serve  to  make  up  that 
which  is  deficient  here. 

•  Mr.  Napier  has  also  constructed  sereral  machmes  upon  the 
same  general  principle  as  mine,  ibr  newspaper-woik ;  to  print  horn 
only  one  forme,  and  that  either  with  one  or  two  cylinders ;  but 

these  not  requiring  to  reverse  the  sheet  have  none  of  the  mecha- 
nism for  perfecting  ;  the  paper  is  taken  from  the  supplyiiip^  board 
by  an  apparatus  called  the  feeding  bar,  and  conveyed  round  the 
cytinders  by  tapes ;  those  with  two  cylinders  possess  double  the 
•peed  of  those  with  one ;  for,  haying  the  inking  apparatus  in  the 
centre,  the  type  is  hiked  and  an  impression  is  taken  both  in  the 
motion  to  and  fro,  bong  supplied  with  paper  at  both  ends  from 
boards  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  which,  when  printed,  is  dis- 
charged imderneath  the  supplying  boards  ;  of  course  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  one  forme  shall  be  ready  and  worked  before  the  other, 
and  the  machine  at  liberty  for  perfecting,  otherwise  a  second 
machine  must  be  employed.  The  Morning  Post,  the  News,  &c. 
are  printed  by  the  single  cylindrical  machine^  called  the  Imperial 
Printmg  Machine.  The  Courier,  the  British  IVaveller,  &c.  are 
printed  by  the  two  cylinders,  called  the  Double  Imperial  Printing 
Machine ;  of  the  speed  of  these  two  machines,  as  compared  with  my 
own,  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  speak  ;  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  give  ample  satisfaction  to  those  by  whom  they 
are  employed;  for  the  Proprietors  of  the  News,  Sunday-paper,  in 
an  article  addressed  to  their  readers,  December  8th,  1822,  publicly 
declare,  "  that  now  they  are  enabled,  without  any  extra  exertion, 
to  work  off  from  1200  to  1600  in  the  hour;"  and  the  Courier  of 
November  14th,  1823,  says,  "  We  think  it  right  to  announce  to 
our  readers,  that  the  Courier  is  now  printed  by  a  machine  of  such 
extraordinary  mechanical  power,  that  it  is  capable  of  throwing  off 
considerably  above  two  thousand  papers  per  hour  j  it  has,  indeed, 
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on  .one  occasion,  produced  at  the  rate  of  2880  impressioiis  withk 
thehonr."  Both  of  thege  speak  of  the  MOg^  maohinft,  andreckoa 
hy  one  side  only;  so  that  in  each  case,  a  eeoond  machine  mait be 

employed  to  peifect,  or  print  on  the  other  side.  The  power  of  one 
man  is  sufficient  to  turn  these  single  cylinder  machines;  bat  two 
are  kept,  who  relieve  each  other  at  short  intervals. 

After  all,  in  the  great  variety  of  forms,  and  qualitieR  of  work 
passing  thitmgh  any  printing-office,  leoouise  must  still  be  had  to 
the  aid  of  good  manual  presses  and  expeiienced  pressmen.  The 
aerioue  expense  of  a  printing-maclune*  can  only  he  repaid  by 
ezeculing  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  work  in  a  much  lets 
portion  of  time  than  that  usually  occupied  for  the  same  woik  duoe 
by  ordinary  means.  As,  therefore,  the  time  consumed  in  laying- 
on,  or  makinn;  ready  a  forme,  must  be  valuable  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  sheets  which  might  be  struck  off  in  that  time ;  so, 
fieqnent  repetition  of  the  previous  process  for  short  numben 
would  connterbalance  all  gains  arising  from  the  speed  in  woiking. 
Machine  printing  will  therefore  be  only  applicable  to  works  cf 
extensive  sale.  But  those  of  which  limiled  nnmbeia  are  printed; 
those  also  requiring  a  superior  description  of  press-work,  with  fine 
ink ;  fine,  and  large  paper,  copies,  with  alterations  of  margin ;  and 
■many  other  peculiar  circumstances  which  are  continually  oo 
cnrring,  will  always  require  a  judicious  choice  of  men  and  ma- 
terials, for  the  old  mode  of  working,  varied  as  circumstances  may 
at  the  moment  require.  Half-sheet  work«  Of  jobs  printed  on  one 
side  only,  aie  either  inq^iaeticable  or  dindfintageona  at  a  per> 
fecting  machine. 

*  Between  liz  sod  wren  hundred  pounds. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

firti  tmproitemeidi  m  Ink,  by  BatkervUle,  in  17&)-^Mr,  Mrwt,  1790^ 
First  Manufacture  for  Sale — Mr.  Blackrtell — Mr.  Thomas  Martin^ 
Martin  and  Grajlon  of  Birmingham — Secrets  of  Ink-making — The 
Black — Qualifications  of  Good  Ink — Receipt  for  making  BaskerviUe's 
Ink — Of  the  Varnish  ;  Dangerous  Process — Recdpts  for  Black  Ink 
and  Red  Ink — French  mode  of  making  the  Famish,  Blacks,  and  rnixing 
for  Ink — Mr.  Savage's  Receipt — Coloured  Inks — Observations  on  the 
Colour  to  be  kepi  up-^pecmme  ijf  QMnHtiet  Mr.  Gr\ffiUu,  and  other 
Makers, 

IN  •peaking  of  this  pieparation»  so  essential,  as  regaids  its 
quality,  to  good  printing,  it  is  my  intention  to  go  somewliat  more 
into  detail  than  any  of  those  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the 

subject  of  printing.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  in  this  country,  there  is  still  a  wide  field  open  for 
further  improvement  in  this  article,  and  though  many  makers  have 
from  time  to  time  started  into  notice,  none  of  them  have  been 
hitherto  fortunate  enough  to  attain  perfection. 

Mr.  Beale  Blackwell  was  the  first  maker  of  ink  of  any  note  in  this 
countiy ;  he  established  considerable  works  for  the  supply  of  the 
trade,  and  for  a  long  time  kept  all  competitors  at  a  distance 
at  length  Messrs.  Martin  and  Co.  erected  their  works  at  Birming- 
ham, and  it  is  but  justice  to  those  gentlemen  to  say,  they  have  been 
the  means  of  making  greater  improvements  in  the  manufacture  than 
^y  who  preceded  them*  The  writer  of  this  has  tried  most  of  the 
inks  which  have  been  recommended  to  the  trade,  from  a  desire  of 

*  The  manufactory  established  by  Mr.  Blackwell  (of  whom  see  p.  283)  is 
nov,'  carried  oo  by  Mr.  Oolril,  wlio  was  ia  partBersbip  with  him  for  toftie 
yean. 
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encouraging  competition  and  finding  a  better  article,  but  has  con- 
stantly found  those  trials  only  confirmatory  of  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  that  supplied  by  the  firm  just  mentioned,  and  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  let  his  credit,  in  his  profession,  rest  upon  the  use 
of  their  ink,  in  competition  with  any  ink,  or  improved  ink^  made 
in  this  kuogdom. 

In  the  address  they  circulated  in  Jannaiy  1817,  they  obeenre 
"  The  Art  of  Printing  having,  within  a  few  years,  arrived  at  a 
point  of  excellence  unattempted  at  any  former  period,  it  may  seem 
surprising  that  so  essential  an  article  to  its  beauty  us  Printing  Ink 
should  have  so  long  remained  in  an  unimproved  state.  Itis,  howeTei^ 
indisputably  true,  that  thb  preparation  has  been  found  in  numeroiis 
instances  very  defective  $  the  ink  firequently,  from  its  tenacity, 
tearing  ofiT  the  fibre  of  the  paper,  and  thus  causmg  picks ;  at 
other  times  not  drying  properly ;  and  still  more  frequently,  from 
the  impurities  and  imperfect  combination  of  the  oil  and  black, 
running  on  tlie  pajier  and  turning  it  of  a  yellow  colour,  thus 
destroying  the  excellency  of  the  work,  which,  in  every  other 
respect,  may  have  been  executed  with  the  greatest  care. 

"  In  the  hope  of  avoiding  tbese  defects,  which  it  is  utterly  im* 
possible  the  printer  should  foresee,  and  of  producmg  an  mk,  that, 
white  it  combines  beauty  and  richness  of  colour,  is  calculated  to 
bring  off  a  clear  impression  from  the  finest  shades  of  wood  en- 
gruving,  we  have  hud  recourse  to  numerous  experiments,  many 
of  which  liave  been  of  an  expensive  and  troublesome  nature. 
From  the  facility  we  possessed  (being  printers)  of  trying  the 
products  of  these  experiments,  we  ^^  ore  the  better  able  to  form  a 
decided  judgment  as  to  the  results— that  we  have  succeeded,  its 
extensive  use  must  now  fully  evince,"  &c. 

These  observations  prove  them  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
requisites  of  the  art  they  are  practising,  and  though  they  have  not 
Iiitherto  attained  the  absolute  jierfection  to  be  desired,  still  they 
may  be  fairly  said  to  stand  foremost  on  the  list  of  competitors. 

Few  printers,  of  any  eminence,  in  this  country  attempt  to  be 
entire  makers  of  their  own  ink,*  the  improvement  of  the  manu- 
facturery ink  being  the  most  tbat  has  been  attempted  by  any  printer 
of  much  practice,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Buhner,  and  this  has 

*  Even  those  who  make  their  own  ink  are  glad  to  obtidn  the  bkdi  of  tha 
manufacture  now  spoken  of. 
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lieen  effected  by  re-grinding,  or  mixing,  the  article  with  sach 

additions  a8  they  thought  might  give  a  better  coloiir,  or  a  tint  more 
congenial  with  their  taste.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  possessed  of 
their  secrets —  I  never  could  perceive  any  such  diflference  in  that 
quality  of  their  work  as  to  induce  me  to  bestow  a  single  hour  in 
trying  experiments  to  find  them  out:  nor,  if  I  knew  them,  would 
I  practiie  them.  I  beUeve,  some  few  years  ago,  the  article 
manufactured  for  sak  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  make  it  desirable 
to  try  any  means  of  improvement :  the  matter  IS  now  reversed,  and 
if  I  wanted  ink  to  hare  the  purpleish  blush  which  has  by  some 
been  fancied  as  adding  beauty  to  printing,  1  could  have  it  imine- 
diately  made  to  my  mind.  But  that  is  not  my  idea  of  fine 
printing :  black,  as  perfect  as  blackness  can  be,  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  true  criterion  o^  good  ink.  The  lamp-black  of  com- 
merce is  too  coarse  and  impure  to  effect  this,  as  the  manufac- 
ture has,  ibr  a  long  time,  been  confined  to  individuals  who  have  had 
more  profitable  speculations  in  view,  and  who  only  made  the  article 
to  get  rid  of  the  refuse  substances  lying  about  their  works,  without 
any  attention  to  quality  or  cleanness,  quantity  being  the  principal 
object  of  those  who  are  thus  engaged. 

Black,  in  this  impure  state,  for  a  long  time  satisfied  the  makers 
of  printing  ink,  which,  during  a  period  of  nearly  200  years,  received 
little  or  no  further  improvement,  and  it  was  not  until  the  days  of 
the  celebrated  BaskerviUe,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  that  any  attention  was  turned  to  this  roost  essential  article. 
His  scrutinising  eye  was  always  on  the  search  afltr  improvement, 
and  his  mind,  quick  as  his  vision,  ready  to  mature  the  first  idea. 
It  was  reserved  for  him  to  discover,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  a 
superior  kind  of  black  for  the  purpose  required,  and  to  this  success 
may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure^  the  superiority  of  his 
prinUng,  which  is  still  justly  admired,  even  in  the  present  further 
improved  state' of  the  art.  His  success  gave  a  stimulus  of  rivalry 
to  others  in  the  trade,  and  a  few,  out  of  many,  attempts,  were  in 
course  of  time  partially  successful.*  Some  added  indigo  or 
prussian  blue  to  the  common  ink  of  the  makers,  and  thus  con- 
siderably improved  their  colour ;  but  the  difficulty  oi  working  inks 
containing  these  pigments,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  off 

*  That  Mr.  Bkdcwell  mceeedad  fa  dearly  thowa  by  Che  woiks  I  have 
sMBtioafid as bciag printed b{ Mr. Bitdde.  8eep.6IO. 
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ektf  impteadoos  fnun  wood  cuts  or  tniaU  ^fpe*  vithovit  veiy  C6ii^ 
lidenble  labour  and  gieat  hm  of  tiaae*  were  such  drewbecks  on 
the  improfeoieiit  aa  to  render  it  almoBt  mdeea.  CHher  pnotan 
procured  samples  of  black  from  the  continent,  and,  in  some  few 

instances,  succeeded  in  finding  a  better  colour ;  but  the  imperfect 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  printer  of  the  entire  art  was  always 
a  stumbling  block  in  these  experiments  too  diffioolt  to  be  entirely 
overcome,  and  though  he  might  succeed  in  one  pointy  a  fiesh 
obatade  geneiaUy  arose  to  thwart  him  in  another. 

Urns  the  discovery  of  BaakerviUe,  of  abont  the  year  1700,  lay 
donnant  from  the  time  of  hia  death  till  1790,  when,  throng  Mr; 
Robert  Martin  of  Birmingham,  his  apprentice,  and  afterwards  his 
foreman,  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  fine  black,  which  had 
been  collecting,  for  a  length  of  time,  from  the  glass-pinchers'  and 
solderers'  lamps,  was  bought  by  him,  at  an  almost  unlimited 
price)  and  was  supplied  to  Mr.  Bulmer  lor  his  experimeati 
in  fine  printing.  BntthedifficnUy  of  obtaining  any  regular  supply 
by  these  meansj  and  the  aduHerationB  practised  by  the  workmtn 
when  they  Ibund  a  demand  for  the  article,  induced  Ifr.  Buhner  to 
erect  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  making  it,  for  his  own  use ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  superior  black.  The  slow 
process,  however,  by  which  it  was  collected,  and  the  unpleasantness 
of  the  business,  rendered  it  impossible  to  supply  any  considerable 
quantity  of  ink  even  by  this  mode,  without  going  more  largely  into 
anch  a  oonoem  than  he  ew  intended,  and  interfering  with  the 
object  he  had  moat  at  heart,  the  improvement  of  hia  own  pro&s* 
aion :  quality,  however,  being  the  sole  object  of  Mr.  Bulmer,  and 
having  made  sufficient  to  supply  his  own  consumption,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes. 

I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  with  most  par- 
ticular attention,  the  effect,  at  this  day,  of  the  ink  made  by  Mr, 
Bulmer  fior  hia  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  printed  in  the  yeara 
1792  to  1801 ;  and  also  of  a  amall  work  leas  known,  bnt  mofa 
azquiaite  perhaps  than  either  of  the  above^  namely,  Ibnler^f 
AnaermnUU  Odaria,  1802.*  Tho  moat  aiudoua  aenitiny  cannot, 

*  Oraamented  with  vignettsi  slier  designs  hj  Miss  BsocNi  (now  Mrt. 
Fontei).  A  few  copies  were  taken  off  on  French  paper ;  and  certainly  nothing 
erer  excelled  the  besaty  and  clearaeit  of  these  isBf  leeeions.  While  r^aling 
■ijedfby  enlnepectkoef  ydsmesterpiaceefiffeMiiiuih,  1  realty  IssMated 
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in  these  works,  find  the  least  appearance  of  failure  of  that  beau- 
tiful velvet  lidmew  of  colour  which  the  ink  oiiginaUy  poBMteed. 
Of  the  whole  nine  volumes  of  his  Shakespeaiev  from  the  fint 
vdhime  to  the  hat,  being  as  many  yean  in  hand*  the  same  bannony 
of  tint  and  richness  of  colour  prevail  as  if  the  ink  had  all  been 
made  at  one  time,  and  the  last  sheet  inked  by  the  same  hand  in 
the  same  hour  as  the  first ;  this  single  work  probably  comprises 
more  pages  than  all  that  !^odoni  ever  printed. 

But  the  finest  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  perfection  of 
ink  and  work  is  offisred  in  the  volumes  printed  by  Mr.  Buhner  of 
Dibdik's  DscAMBRON :  the  numuouB  wood  engmvings  inwhioh 
tile  ground  Is  an  entire  black  *  and  others  with  parts  of  the 
figures  black  on  white  ground^f  exhibit  such  an  evenness  and 
intensity  of  colour,  as  nothing  but  ink  of  the  most  perfect 
compound  for  the  purpose  could  effect ;  much,  of  course,  must 
have  been  owing  to  the  aid  of  good  and  congftnial  quality  in  the 
paper,  and  ensured  in  effect  by  the  experience  and  skill  which 
Mr.  Buhner  was  so  competent  to  impart  to  his  workmen ;  and  that 
a  great  dsal  must  have  depended  upon,  and  been  eflfected  by,  the 
two  last-named  requisites.  Is  very  apparent  from  his  being  able  to 
produce  the  same  etkct  in  ink  of  another  colour,  namely,  red,X 
Yet  every  one,  judge  or  no  judge  of  typography,  must  at  once  see 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  covering  so  large  a  surface  with  entire 
cokmr,  while  the  small  type,  on  the  same  page,  has  no  surcharge  of 
colour,  but  is  worked  equally  clear  with  other  pages  consisting 
wholly  of  type.  The  same  perfection  of  printing  has  been  continued 
in  the  Bibllotheca  Spenoeriana,  and  Mr.  Dibdin^s  Typographical 
Tour,  although  I  most  venture  the  opinion  that  the  Spenceriana  is 
somewhat  litfefior  to  the  others ;  but  which  may  have  arisen,  if 
the  ink  was  the  same,  from  the  paj>er  having  had  a  dash  of  those 
improvements  in  paper-making  m  Inch  I  have  so  often  been  hinting 
at— and  son^thing  more  from  that  mixture  of  type  of  various 
sizes,  and  that  want  of  strict  confonni^  of  proportions  and  fashion, 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  a  great  chasactefistic  of  beauty  in  the 
worisa  of  the  continental  printers.^ 

that  Mr.  Bahner  had  pkeed  the  usual  Arabic  printisg  fifores  at  the  bead 
of  each  page  as  folimj  for,  bad  they  been  absent,  I  could  have  ftocied  the 
Oredc  type  to  ba?e  been  copper  plate  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

•  Sea  tel.  ill.  pp.  14, 27, 37,  Ac  t  Ihid.  42, 43.  %  Ibid.  pp.  16»  17,  fiO. 
.  f  8sa  IstiedscUoH,  p,  »1<. 
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Every  printer  may  easily  conceive  that  the  business  of  ink- 
making  must  require  very  great  attention,  and  can  never  be 
adyantageously  carried  on  where  the  mind  is  divided  between  two 
distinct  and  labotions  puisiiita ;  if,  in  a  few  instances,  the  deiired 
object  has  been  partially  attained,  yet  it  has  always  been  at  an 
expense  bearing  haid  upon  the  iiidividual»  and  only  to  be  lepsid 
by  printing  works  of  unlimited  cost. 

About  this  period  the  rage  for  ink-making  became  commdi 
among  the  printers,  from  the  success  of  Mr.  Bulmer  ;  this  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  total  neglect  of  the  individuals  who 
then  had  the  trade  in  their  hands,  and  who,  up  to  this  time,  never 
attempted  to  make  any  advance  towards  improvennent,  but 
retained  the  same  apathy  and  indifomce  as  if  thdr  own  art  hsd 
been  perfect;  they  rather  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  others  thsn 
endeavonred  themsidTes  to  surmount  the  acknowledged  defects. 
This  nen;ligence  gave  rise  to  considerable  dissatisfaction  between 
the  master-printers  and  ink-manufacturers  ;  and  thus  an  extensive 
field  was  thro\<^n  open  for  competition,  and  several  new  ink- 
makers  started  at  a  time  when  they  were  almoet  certain  of  enooa- 
ragement* 

Among  these  competitors,  Mr.  Thomas  Martin,  nephew  of  Mr. 
Robert  Martin,  above-mentioned,  a  printer  of  Binningham,  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  successful.    His  early  knowledge  of  the 
trade,  gathered  from  his  uncle,  gave  him  an  advantage  which  none 
of  his  competitors  possessed,  and  he  soon  produced  an  ink  of  very 
superior  colour.    This  was  only  effected  by  his  following  up  the 
system  of  Mr.  Bulmer  and  making  his  own  black,  which  he  did 
ibr  a  considerable  time  from  fine  lamp  oil,  the  smoke  being 
collected  in  a  Tariety  of  glazed  earthen  Tessels  made  for  the 
purpose  and  connected  together,  communicating  at  last  wi^  one 
common  receiver.    Still  the  slow  process  of  producing  it  by  this 
method,  together  with  the  increasing  demand  for  fine  inks,  induced 
him  to  f^o  to  very  great  expense  in  experiments  and  in  erecting 
various  apparatus  for  the  manufacture.    In  pursuing  these  labours 
he  discovered  several  modes  of  making  black,  of  a  quality  superior 
to  any  in  the  market,  from  materials  not  before  used :  his  success 
thus  far  proved  the  principal  means  of  introducing  him  to  the 
trade;  and  the  stiU-increasing  demand  for  fine  inks  has  since 
that  time  induced  him  to  erect  very  extensive  works  for  the 
making  of  fine  black  upon  new  and  improved  principles,  on  one 
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of  wliicli  he,  in  Goajimction  with  his  paitner,  Mr.  QiafUm, 
hat  feoenily  obtained  a  patent ;  for  the  particnton  of  which  lee 
Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  43,  p.  267. 
Of  the  fine  black  mannfiictQfed  hf  them  I  have  now  eome 

before  me,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  finest 
smoke-black  made  in  Uiis  country.  I  understand  it  is  produced 
from  coal  gas,  burnt  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  the  smoke  collected 
in  a  similar  manner  as  for  the  spirit-black  described  in  their 
patent  The  complex  nature  of  thia  appaiatna,  and  the  great 
extent  of  bnilding  requisite  to  cany  on  the  same,  render  it  impoa- 
aible  to  give,  by  verbal  description  alone,  any  clear  idea  of  this 
manufacture,  nor  indeed  would  it  be  right  to  lay  open  to  the 
world  an  invention  which  has  cost  so  much  expense,  time,  and 
labour  to  perfect. 

From  these  persevering  exertions  in  the  pursuit  of  this  art,  I 
am  induced  to  hope  the  profession  wHl  be  supplied  with  superior 
inks,  calculated  for  the  various  purposes  of  the  ptess,  combinii^ 
beauty  and  richness  of  cdonr  with  clearness  of  impression,  and 
freedom  of  woiking  with  quickness  of  drying,  in  quality  so  muoh 
improved,  and  at  prices  so  much  reduced,  as  totally  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  master-printers  employing  a  portion  of  their 
valuable  time,  and  risking  the  safety  of  their  property,  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  art  that  but  few  can  attain,  and  if  attained,  where  ' 
they  have  so  much  to  risk  and  so  tittle  to  gain. 

In  throwing  out  these  observations  to  the  tiade»  which  I  have 
been  induced  to  do  from  motiTes  of  general  utility,  I  would  not 
be  understood  as  wishing  to  damp  the  ardour  of  ^e  speculative 
mind,  or  crush  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  tlie  pursuit  of  perfection ; 
but  I  would  suggest  the  advantages  which  might  be  obtained,  if 
the  printer  and  ink-maker  would  go  hand  in  hand  in  their  research 
after  improvement,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  render  eveiy  part  of 
their  respective  knowledge  mysterious  and  undefined.  Tliere  is 
likewise  a  second  and  mote  powerful  motive  for  this  union,  as  it 
would  tend  to  do  away  that  system  of  bribery  and  corrupt  in- 
fluence carried  on  between  the  ink-maker  and  the  journeymen,  and 
now  become  so  prevalent  in  most  printing-offices  as  to  amount 
to  an  actual  demand  of  a  five,  and  frequently  of  a  seven  and  a  half, 
per  cent  on  the  consumption.  This  growing  evil  requires  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  trade,  as  all  must  be  aware  no  manulae* 
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turer  can  sacrifice  so  large  a  portion  of  his  fair  profits,  and,  con. 
sequently,  that  he  must  materially  reduce  the  quality  of  th# 
article  iiiaiiiifiu:tiiied,  to  meet  thta  impoaitioii. 

Having  said  thus  nraok  of  the  piogreas  and  impnnremeiit  of  tlie 
art*  it  only  lemaina  to  make  aome  general  observatioBa  on  the 
article  itielf  and  its  proper  application. 

Good  ink  requires  the  possession  of  a  variety  of  qualities,  some  of 
which  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  each  others.  Bv  the  fineness  of 
the  black,  the  softness  of  the  varnish,  and  the  power  of  the  mill  ia 
triturating  and  mixing  the  ingredients,  it  should  be  made  perfectly 
inqwlpable*  To  the  eye  it  should  iqipear  of  a  clear  black  tmt; 
not  charing  or  gloaay»  nor  yet  ao  melloir  aa  to  want  an  agreeable 
tone  and  strength  of  colour.  The  finer  sorts  shoold  be  made  of 
that  degree  of  stifihess,  that  the  same  inequalittes  of  surface,  even 
to  fine  pointed  hillocks,  and  twisted  forms,  will  be  found  to  have 
retained  their  shapes,  if  the  can  had  not  been  opened  for  twelve 
months  after  any  part  was  taken  away  by  the  ink-slice  (  neither 
must  it  form  any  fifan  or  akin,  or  suffer,  any  decomposition  of  its 
parta.  Yet  it  must  not  lum  any  tendeni^  to  dry  while  kept  in 
the  can  or  cask,  or  be  too  cdiesive  Ibr  disliibuting  with  tokraUa 
ease  on  the  balls  or  rollers.  It  must'baTe  such  an  alBnity  to  the 
paper,  as  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  surface  from  the  moment  it 
receives  the  impression  ;  but  it  must  not  possess  such  tenacity  as 
to  remain  upon  the  face  of  the  type,  and  tear  ofi*  the  fibre  of  the 
liapery  which  would  then  be  gathered  upon  the  balls  or  rollers,  and 
again  conveyed  to  the  type,  filling  up  the  face,  and  casting  little 
blots,  technically  caBad  picks,  upon  the  subsequently  printed  sheets; 
but  much  of  this  must  depend  npQo  the  texture  of  the  paper.* 

Vaiious  receipts  have  at  di£ferent  times  been  published  on  this 
subject,  but  none  that  1  have  hitherto  seen  seem  calculated  to 
produce  the  effect ;  it  would  be  therefore  a  folly  to  insert  them 
here  :  the  one  1  shall  introduce,  which  has  never  before  been  pub* 
lished,  has  been  given  me  as  the  mode  practised  by  Mr.  BaskernUsb 
which  ft  careful  eiamination  of  hia  printing  will  fiilly  prove  to 
hm  stood  the  teat  of  time. 

•  I  would  here  wish  the  printer  to  notice  particularly  this  point,  as  inks 
are  too  frequently  complained  of  as  beinj:;-  foul  and  crrittv,  and  tlie  Ink-mftker 
condemned,  when  it  13  wholly  caused  by  the  tenderness  of  bleached  and  OOttoa 
piper^  and  the  earthy  particles  used  ia  iu  m«auCKtiire« 
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Hit  look  of  ih«  finest  and  oUkst  linMed  oil*  three  gaUons,  this 
fvaa  p«t  into  a  Teasel  eapeUe  of  holding  fimr  tines  the  quants^, 

and  boiled  with  a  long-continued  fife  till  it  acquired  a  certain 
thickness  or  tenacity,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work  ii  was 
intended  to  print,  and  which  was  judged  of  by  putting  small 
quantities  upon  a  stone  to  cool,  and  then  taking  it  up  between  the 
finger  and  thumb ;  on  <^ning  which*  if  it  diew  into  a  thread  an 
inch  long  or  more,  it  was  considered  sufficiently  boiled.  This  mode 
of  boiling  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  and  requires 
particular  skill  and  care  in  the  person  who  superintends  the  opera- 
tion, as,  for  want  of  this,  the  most  serious  consequences  may  occur, 
and  have  very  frequently  occurred .t  The  oil  thus  prepared  was 
suffered  to  cool,  and  had  then  a  small  quantity  of  black  or  amber 
losin  disserved  in  it,  afkr  which  it  was  allowed  some  months  to 
subside ;  it  was  then  mixed  witih  the  fine  black,  before  named,  to 
a  proper  thickness,  and  ground  for  use. 

This  method,  with  very  little  modification,  I  have  every  reason 
to  suppose,  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Bulmer  in  the  making  of  his  ink 

*  The  Bnieed  oil  geoerally  in  the  market,  ii  totally  unfit  Ibr  thepuposo 
of  inkponUng,  bdng  too  ftequeatly  mixed  with  seeds  of  an  Inferior,  drying, 
qoallty,  or  ei^reiMd  from  those  which  ire  danuigod  or  unripe,  end  very  ofloi 
oveilieitod  in  the  steem-kectles  in  order  to  feroe  out  an  additional  quantity 
of  oil$  this  exoeu  of  heat  infariaUy  cantes  n  large  potion  of  tlie  mudl^ 
to  oomUne  irith  the  oil,  and  till  that  lias  subalded  It  Is  uaflt  for  use.  This 
mucilai^nous  combination  li,  in  hct,  more  or  Ioh  in  aU  seed  oils,  whldi 
renders  It  necenary  they  should  stand  a  very  considerable  dme  to  subside, 
before  being  converted  Into  vandah,  which  can  only  be  regulated  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  oil,  but  in  no  case  should  it  be  used  before  twelve 
months  old,  and  if  kept  longer  will  be  considerably  improved :  good  oQ  may, 
in  aome  mca!iure»  be  known  by  its  appearance,  the  lieat  bdng  ol  a  pale  straw 
colour.  This  vamiBh,  after  being  brought  to  its  proper  consistence,  reqtdres 
to  stand  for  at  least  two  months,  that  the  decomposed  mudlage  and  odier 
natter  may  subside  to  the  bottom,  it  will  then  be  fit  for  use.  Some  makers 
add  to  their  Tarnishes  boiled  turpentine  j  otliers  rosin,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
soap ;  these  are  useful  in  some  instances,  particularly  in  rendering  the 
type  easier  to  be  cleaned,  as,  without  something  of  this  kind,  the  ink  will  Im 
difficult  to  wash  off,  bat  only  in  this  particular  can  they  be  of  senrice. 

t  If  flame  once  communicates  to  the  oil  In  tills  state,  nothing  can  ex- 
tinguish it  but  instantly  closing  the  pot  or  vessel,  so  that  no  air  can  draw  in 
to  feed  the  flame.  One  of  the  most  tremendous  fires  that  happened  in  this 
metropolis  a  few  years  since  was  thus  occasioned ;  no  maldng  of  varush 
should  ever  be  attempted  within  the  walls  of  a  printing-office. 
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for  the  Sbakspeare  and  some  other  fine  works  printed  in  the  early 
part  of  his  piactioe :  and  I  have  it  from  the  best  authority,  diat 
when  the  boiling  of  the  o9  is  properly  managed  and  the  black  wdl 

mixed  and  ground,  no  finer  or  better  working  ink  can  be  made.* 

•  In  Rees's  Encyclopaedia  is  given  the  following  receipt  for  making  ink : — 
'*  For  Black  /iiA.^— Ahandndpoilndi  of  nut  or  linseed  oil,  being  reduced, 
by  boiling,  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  are  cleansed  and  purified  by  throwiof 
hito  them  two  pounds  of  coarse  bread,  and  about  a  dozen  onions.  Nut  oil  is 
rapposed  to  be  the  best,  and  is  accordingly  preferred  for  the  black  ink,  though 
the  darker  colour  which  it  acquires  from  the  fire  makes  it  less  fit  for  the  red. 
This  oil  is  boiled  in  an  Iron  pot,  capable  of  holding  at  least  half  a<»  much 
more,  because  it  swells  very  much;  when  it  boils  it  is  kept  stirTin^^  with  an 
iron  ladle  ;  and  if  it  docs  not  itself  take  flame,  it  is  kindled  with  a  piece  of 
lighted  paper,  or  burning  wood,  in  order  to  increase  its  consistence  and 
tenacity,  and  to  diminish  its  greasiness.  The  oil  is  suffered  to  burn  fur  half 
an  hour  or  more  ;  and  the  flame  being  then  extinguished  by  covering  the 
vessel  close,  the  boiling  is  afterwards  continued,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the 
oil  appears  of  a  proper  coiiiiistcnce ;  in  which  state  it  is  called  varnish  ;  of 
which  there  should  be  two  kinds,  one  more  and  anotlier  less  boiled  ;  or  a 
thicker  and  thinner,  to  be  used  for  dillerent  purposes,  and  in  diflorcnl 
weathers.  The  oil  is  suid  to  lost  in  being  boiled  into  thick  vuruish  from  a 
tenth  to  an  eighth  part  of  its  weight ;  but  different  oils,  and  perhaps  the  same 
oil  in  different  states,  differ  in  this  respect.  The  design  of  adding  the  bmd 
and  onions  is  more  effectually  to  destroy  the  greaaiaeHs  iMit  Ihr.  Lorit 
doubts,  whedier  additions  of  this  kind  are  of  much  use.  They  then  hoU 
thirty  or  thirty-five  pounds  of  turpentine  apart,  till  such  time  as  tii^  find, 
upon  its  cooling  on  paper,  tlmtit  breaks  dean,  lilte  ghtis,  without  polferifing^ 
for  if  it  pulverise  easily,  it  is  a  sign  it  is  burnt.  The  oil  and  tuipeatiae 
being  thus  prqiared,  the  first  is  gently  poured,  half  cold,  into  the  latter ;  and 
the  two  stvred  together  with  a  stick  till  they  be  well  mixed:  after  which  the 
boiUng  is  repeated  and  the  compositioa  is  set  liy,  to  be  used  occasioaaUy. 
The  turpentine  is  vsed  in  order  to  give  agreater  body  to  the  varnish,  and  to 
increase  its  drying  quality ;  and  with  some  artists,  lithaige  has  in  tliis  intention 
been  a  secret.  M.le  Breton,  in  tiie  Enqrclop^die,  observes,  that  wlien  veiy 
old  oil  is  used,  neitlier  turpentine  nor  lithaige  are  needful  i  but  that  when 
the  oil  is  new,  some  turpentine  ought  to  be  employed,  because^  without  i^ 
the  smearing  of  tlw  paper,  by  the  spreading  or  coming  off  of  the  ink,  cannot 
be  avoided ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  much  more  eligible  to  use  old  oil  than  t<i 
have  recourse  to  this  correction  of  the  new:  l>oth  turpentine  and  litharg-c,  par- 
ticularly the  last,  making  the  mixture  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  types,  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  got  entirely  off  by  the  ley,  whence  the  eye  of  the  letter  is  soo^ 
dogged  up. 

*'  Now  to  proceed  to  make  ink,  they  take  a  quantity  of  this  mixture, 
and  add  to  it  a  certain  quantity  of  lamp-black,  woriuag  it  up  with  a  kind  of 
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Mr.  Savage,  in  his  work  on  Decorative  Printing,  recently  pub*' 
lished,  would  seem  to  contradict  this  theory,  as  he  insmnatea  that 

wooden  mallet,  or  brayer,  till  the  whole  b«  inooffporaledf  sad  reduced  hito 

a  kind  uf  pulp  ;  which  is  the  ink  ftur  Uie. 

"  Where,  note,  that  its  thickness  or  streng'th  is  always  to  be  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  paper,  and  the  warmth  of  the  weather ;  strong^  paper  and  hot 
weather,  requiring  strong  ink  :  and  that  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  ink 
depends  on  the  greater  or  the  less  degree  of  portion  of  the  vaniish.  According 
to  M.  le  Breton,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  the  lain p-bluck  are  sufiicieiit  for 
sixteen  ounces  of  the  varnish. — Lewis's  Commerce  of  Arti^  p.  371. 

'*  For  Red  Ink,  they  use  the  same  materials  as  for  black,  excepting  only, 
that  instead  of  lamp-black,  they  add  a  proper  quantity  of  vermilion.  Some 
hold,  that,  by  niixiiif^  and  incorporating  the  bigness  of  a  nut  of  fish-glue,  or 
brandy,  or  the  white  of  an  egg,  with  the  ink,  the  vermilion  acquires  a  greater 
lustre." 

In  the  French  '*  Printer**  Manual"  much  more  precite  directioDi  are  given 

for  the  general  mannlactiire  of  ink  than  I  have  anywhere  else  met  with; 
embracing  the  various  processes  of  making  the  varnish  and  the  black  ;  de* 
scribing  minutely  the  apparatus  for  obtaining  the  latter;  and  the  various 
accidents,  Avith  meant  of  avoiding  them,  to  which  the  varioui  processes  for 

preparing  the  former  are  liable :  these  descriptions  appear  altogether  so 
useful  for  situations  where  a  regular  manufacturer  is  not  at  hand,  that  I  am 
induced  to  add  them,  in  the  original,  to  this  chapter ;  for  a  translation  would 
be  exceedini^ly  difficult,  owing  to  the  numerous  technical  terms  employed,  and 
the  peculiar  names  ^^iven  in  the  designation  of  some  articles,  for  which  no  Cor- 
re8pon<Ung  words  or  phrases  are  used  in  the  English  language. 

I  certainly  do  not  calculate  upon  such  a  description  of  the  process  of  ink- 
making  being  of  so  much  utility  as  it  may  be  of  curiosity,  to  printers  in  - 
gervral,  or  pcrluips  to  any  English  printer;  but  toothers  situated  where  they 
cannot  have  immediate  coiinnuiiication  with  a  metropolis,  or  trading  town, 
where  the  article  may  be  procured  ready  made,  or  the  articles  of  which  it 
is  compounded,  he  may  be  obliged  to  unite  also  the  trades  of  vaniish-maker, 
black-maker,  turpentine-maker,  and  t^o  on  :  and  in  such  a  case,  the  French 
terms  mii^'ht  be  more  easily  comprehended  than  if  rendered  by  English  phrases 
and  icchuicalities. 

"  L'Encre  d'imprimerie  est  corapo8<l'e  de  deux  choses  ;  savoir,  du  vernis  ct 
du  noirde  fututc  Pour  lairc  ce  vernis,  il  faut  prendre  un  pot  de  fer  ou  de 
cuivre ;  il  yen  a  (jui  vn  font  faire  cxpri.-,  lari^e  j)ar  le  bas  et  <;troil  pur  le 
haut,  avec  d«  >  uu.>c.-!  a  cot^,  pour  y  passer  un  balou  a  travers  afin  de  le  trans- 
porter d  un  lieu  a  I'autre.  Le  couvercle  de  ce  pot  doit  dtre  bien  juste,  afia 
d'etuufier  le  feu  lorsqu'il  preud  a  I'huilc  qui  est  dedans. 
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no  ink  can  be  depended  upon  where  oil  fonna  the  base  of  the 
TunUh^  he  has,  in  consequence,  pointed  out  a  new  mode  of  inak- 
ing  ink,  entirely  divested  of  oil ;  namely. 

Balsam  Oapivi   9  ox. 

Best  Lamp-BIack   3 

Prassian  Blue  

Indian  Red  j 

Turpentine  Soap  dried ,    .    .    .  3 

**  On  doit  remplir  ledit  pot  un  peu  plus  d'k  mo\t\6  d'huile  j  car  si  on  cn 
mettait  daTantage,  il  serait  tl  craindre  qu'elle  ne  versAt  dans  le  fen,  parce  que 
l*huile  s'el^vc  toujours  i  mcsurc  qu'cUc  s'dchaiifl'e  ;  c'est  k  quoi  il  faut  fidre 
attention,  de  cfainte  qu'il  n'arrive  queique  accident,  comooie  nous  le  dirooi 
ci-aprbs. 

**  n  n'y  a  que  deux  sortei  dlittiles  qui  soient  proprei  k  fidre  le  verais ; 
■avoir,  I'huUe  de  Im,  et  celle  de  noix ;  quant  vox  antrei,  ellea  ne  ndeat  ritt, 
ettoadtt  qu'eUea  aont  trop  grasnes ;  ce  qui  fait  que  I'lmprearimiaiaeiil^  quad 
OB  ^eat  k  la  battre,  et  jaunit  i  BMiBre  qa^elie  vieiUit ;  cependaat  on  le  acnait 
aalrefoii  de  Plivile  de  navette  et  de  chaavre^  niaia  e'^tait  daaa  dea  Impiine* 
liei  oji  OB  ae  tenSt  qaedes  Almaaadu  et  d'autrea  aeaiblablea  biodnirea,doat 
OB  ae  ae  aoaciat  ptiat  qoe  I'impreaaloa  fftt  belle,  pear  la  doaaer  i  baa  pfiz. 

**  Ayaat  aiaai  renpli  le  pot  de  la  qoaatltt  dliaSIe  que  aooa  feaona  de  dire,  oa 
y  fidtdafeuclidr,deiaAnieqaedeaioaauapotdaBaleqaeloa  fait  la  aoape; 
jaaqu%  ce  que  IMiuile  aoit  biea  ^aoIKe*  et  que  le  feaaoitea^d'yprendiej 
c'eat-^F^re,  peadaat  deux  beurea,  ou  eaviroa. 

"  Daaa  le  commencemeat  oa  y  jetle  aae  apoQte  de  pala,  alia  de  d^gntar 
rbtdle,  laqueUe  oa  ae  doit  dter  qu'aprbs  qu'pJle  est  connrlie  en  cbarboaj  el 
dt6t  qu'elle  eat  6Me,  oa  doit  faire  cuire  llkuile  4  petit  feu  eaoore  I'eipaoe  da 
troia  beuiea  ou  eaviroa,  aprbs  Icquel  temps,  pour  savolr  al  lliuile  eat  aaics 
enile,  on  trempe  uae  euUler  de  fer  dans  Thuile,  et  on  en  laiaae  tombcr 
qaelquea  gouttes  sur  uae  ardoise  on  tuile  et  sitdt  que  cea  gouttes  sent  re- 
Iroidiea,  on  touche  cette  huile  avec  les  doigta ;  si  elle  est  glu&nte  et  qu'elle 
tire  k  peu  prbs  comme  de  la  faible  glu,  ou  enmme  si  c'^tait  de  petits  filandres 
qui  s'allongent  k  mesure  qu'on  ouvre  les  doig-ts,  c'est  nnc  marque  ^videntc 
qu'elle  est  assez  cuitc,  et  qu'elle  chan<^e  son  norn  d'liuilc  en  celui  de  vemi-*: 
si  elle  ne  fait  point  cet  effet,  on  la  doit  laisser  sur  le  fea,  jusqu'i  ce  qu'on 
voie  les  signes  susdits. 

'*  Le  vernis  ctant  ainsi  fait,  on  le  laissc  rctroidir  dans  le  m^me  pot,  jusqu'au 
lendemain  ;  ensuite  on  le  verse  dana  qnelqu'autre  vai^seau,  pour  en  prendre 
loraqu'on  vout  fuire  de  I'encre. 

*•  Comme  il  pourrait  arrivcr  que  le  vernis  serait  trop  fort  pour  fuirc  l  encTe 
en  hiver,  on  doit,  par  prt caution,  en  tirer  un  pot,  plus  uu  iiioins,  selon  le 
besoio,  uue  hcurc  aprbs  qu'ou  aura  tire  la  croQte  de  pain,  aHu  de  pouYoir 
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These  ingredients,  when  ground,  seem  to  have  formed. aa  ink  of 
good  coknu;  at  ezhibitMl  in  tlie  body  of  his  work;  but  on  a  cm^ 

ftffiublir  celiii  qui  serait  trap  fort }  eCw  le  MTtMiMi  deMliMtpoiirimpriiBer 

les  images  en  taille4oace. 

"  On  doit  cependant  remarquer  que  cette  huUe  qu'on  tire  doit  £tre  passa* 
blement  euite  ;  car  si  elle  ne  I'^tait  point,  elle  jaunirait  I'impression,  la  ren- 
drait  pAtcuse,  et  la  fcrait  beaueoup  decharger  k  la  retiration  ;  c*e8t  ce  dont  on 
s'appcrcevra,  en  cm  que  lea  baUes  ne  tirent  point  et  i  fooi  il  firat  fair* 
Attention. 

**  Comme  il  pent  arriver  que  le  feu  pourrait  prendre  dans  le  pot  oh  eat 
rhuile,  principalement  lorsqu'elle  commence  k  96  convertir  en  vemis,  il  faut 
prendre  ies  precautions  suivantes  : 

"  Sitot  qu'on  aura  mis  le  feu  dessous  le  pot  oii  est  I'huile,  on  doit  prendre 
des  emballures  qui  sont  ordinairement  de  grosse  toile,  et  lea  tremper  daus 
I'eau  ;  cnsulte  Ies  plicr  en  quatre  ou  cinq  doubles,  les  bien  lordre,  et  les  laisser 
^-gouttcr,  atin  que  quand  uu  vuudra  s'en  servir,  il  ne  tombe  point  d'eau  dans 
I'huile ;  car  cela  serait  capable  dc  la  faire  ^ver>  et  en  danger  de  ne  pouToir 
^teindre  le  feu  qui  serait  dans  Thuile. 

"  On  doit  avoir  nn  bftton  tout  pr^t  pour  traniporter  le  pot,  en  cm  que  1a 
feu  vienae  &  y  prendre,  afin  de  ne  pdnt  cbeichtr  i^rte  ki  dhoMt  alonwim 
qaad  cdn  anlf«>  d«  cralolsqae  k  fMM  vlnti  tpgrnoiter  A  fort  qn'on  M 
■At  phM  eoBUBflBt  ntdndn. 

"  Q/uaA  on  volt  qne  I'lraOo  ■'^ehnifii  boMwonp  «t  qn'etle  voat  Mrtir  hwo 
da  pot,  on  qne  le  fon  eet  dedaaa,  on  dolt  ineontinont  eonviir  la  pot  de  eon 
fioiiv«cfe»  pHNrlebitonitnfonktaaieit  «k  lotnupotterdiiiilncowi 
.  tidifofttotujaidiaqv'oaftitboail&ooltehiiile,  on  ktnoapM 
peii<]oign<dafoo,€&olMemiitdsloporter  de  ntaibo  qie  in  founae  qui 
nrtinit  par  qndqna  fonte  do  oonverdo,  nlaeomnoda  ancnn  da  eenz  qid  1* 
portent  Oadoillopoaer  tontdonoenie&titeRedecraintodelerenvencr. 

"  Lonqn'on  aam  ainti  poet  le  pot  par  tern  dana  nne  place  bien  nnic^  om 
doit  6ter  le  couvercle  avec  un  bftton,  de  crunte  de  se  brAler  par  la  flanune^  et 
laisser  briUer  hardhntnl  I'bnile ;  mais  si  elle  Toiikit  sortir  bora  dn  pot,  on 
dok  da  anita  twnattit  le  couvercle  dessoa  j  si  cela  ne  snfit  point  ponrrdtaindra 
on  pent  jetter  les  emballures  dessus,  de  manitee  qutl  ac  paiaaa  point  y  avotar 
d'air*  et  k  laiaaer  ainai  jusqu'4  ce  qn'on  voie  sortir  one  fum^e  noire  et  rtpaiiw 
4  Featonr  dn  pot ;  ce  qni  se  fut  en  mdns  d'nn  demi-quart  dlieure  de  temps  $ 
et  par  cette  pr^cantioB  oa  a'eit  point  en  risque  de  ae  hHUer,  ni  contraint  de 
renverser  k  pot»  conuae  U  eet  enrivi  k  plnskara  peneaBei»  fouto  dc  pn^ 
voyancc. 

*'  II  y  a  tics  impriraeura  qui  noutiennent  qu'il  est  neccssaire  de  mettrc  de  la 
t^r^bcnthinc  dans  I'huile,  disani  qu'clle  rend  I'ericre  plus  forte,  qu'clle  em- 
peche  que  rimpression  dt  rhartre,  et  qu'elle  !<t'che  plutot ;  tout  cela  est  incon- 
testable, mais  ils  ne  pr^voient  point  les  accidens  qu'eUe  peut  causer  i  c'cst  ct 
qna  nous  ailons  faire  voir. 
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lal  examination  of  its  general  appearance  throu^iottt  the  whole,  it 
carries  evident  marka  of  not  distributing  well«  or  spreading  iredy 

'*     Qnsiid  ba  ne  fait  point  coire  cette  t^beatkine  pr^s^neBt  comme 

elle  doit  I'^tre,  pour  la  mMer  avec  rhuile,  die  rend  le  vemis  li  fort  et  si  ^pais, 
qii'a  dteliire  ks  fiouiUet  de  paptemirlaltttredeUloffme}  de  rarte  4|a'dle 

mi  rcrnplie  en  fort  peu  de  temps. 

"  2*^  Qnaad  m^rne  la  t^r^henthine  serait  coite  comme  il  fiaut,  U  snffitdedire 
l|ue  e'est  vm  mati^re  semblable  k  une  p4te  fort  Iiquide»  et  qui  «t  sempUe 
eomme  des  petits  grains  de  sable,  qui  ne  se  dtoftUnt  presqne  jamais  avec  le 
vemU*  et  xetteat  au  fonds  du  po't;  de  sorte  que  qmnd  ou  vient  k  se  serrir  de 
ce  Vemis,  on  ne  doit  point  St|^  €U)na6  u  tout  cee  petili  giaias  icmpliaieBt 
quantity  de  lettrcs  de  la  forme. 

**  La  t^r^benthine  se  cnit  s^ar^ment  dans  un  pot,  lequel  on  doit  absolument 
jfeire  bouillir  dans  une  cour,  parce  que  le  feu  s*y  prcnd  trop  facilement,  et 
qu*il  est  trop  difficile  ^  ^teindre.  Quand  cette  t^r^benthine  aura  6tc  sur  le  feu 
I'espace  de  deux  heures  ou  environ,  on  trcinpc  un  niorceau  de  papier  dedans, 
et  si  elle  se  brise  net  comme  la  poussitre,  sans  qu'il  ne  reate  rien  attach^ 
dessus,  en  frottant  ce  papier  8it6t  qu'il  sera  sec,  c'cst  une  preuve  que  le  t6rc- 
benthine  est  assez  cuite.  Alora  on  ^loi^e  du  feu  le  pot  ou  est  le  vernis,  pour 
mcttre  la  t<5r<^benthine  dedans.  Ce  melange  se  fait  en  remuant  le  vernis  avec 
la  cuiller  de  fer,  ensuite  on  remet  ce  vernis  sur  ie  feu  I'espace  d'un  quart 
d'heure,  en  remuant  dans  le  pot  nvec  la  cuiller  de  temps  en  tempt*  afin  ^ue  le 
vernis  se  m^ange  bien  avec  la  tcrtbcnthine. 

**  Ceux  qui  ne  voudront  point  se  servir  de  t^r^benthine,  pour  les  raisons  que  • 
nous  venons  de  donner,  pourront  prendre  leur  provision  d'huile  d'une  annee 
a  I'autre ;  car  plus  elle  est  vieille,  plutot  elle  est  cuite,  et  par  cette  pr6cMitioo 
le  vernis  n'est  point  si\jet  il  maculer  rimpression. 

**  D^la  maiuire  de  /aire  le  Noir  de  fumee,  et  de  eon  wuieaige  avee  le  Fermt, 

pour/eire  FEaere  tTimprimerie. 

■**  Le  noir  de  fum^e  est  la  fum6e  de  la  poix-r^sine  brftl6e  qu*on  ratnassc 
dans  une  petite  chambre  bien  ferro^e  et  tapiss^de  peau  de  moutons  ^Tentour, 
d'ou  aprcs  oq  le  fait  sortir  en  les  secouant ;  mais  comme  11  est  dangercux  de 
mettre  le  feu  a  la  maison,  il  est  plus  h.  propos  de  faire  ce  noIr  dans  une  tente, 
un  peu  (•loign^e  do  la  maison,  dessous  un  toit  de  tuiles. 

**  Ccux  qui  font  continuellement  le  noir  dc  fum6c  appellent  cette  tente  le 
tac-u-noir,  lequel  est  construit  de  quatre  petits  soliveaux  de  trois  ou  quatre 
pouces  en  carr^  et  de  sept  k  huit  pieds  de  haut,  soutenus  par,deux  travers  de 
bois  4  chaque  cbUt,  savoir  un  en  baut  et  un  en  bas,  tout  de  m^me  que  8i  c'^tait 
na  bds  de  lit,  a^c  une  petite  purte  pour  y  entrer  en  se  courbant  un  pea. 

"  On  pent  faire  ce  eac-i^imr  aussi  grand  que  Pon  veut,  le  dessnt  de  ce  Mr 
eit  an  plaacher,  qui  ddt  ktxt  bien  joint ;  il  y  en  a  qui  font  nn  pliodier 
deMOtti :  miif  de  ciainte  que  le  feu  y  prenne  par  quclqu'  €tinoelle,  U  est  ptaa 
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on  the  types,  and  being  equal  to  the  quality  of  the  paper.  This  I 
!»▼€  no  doubt  will  be  found  the  case  by  any  person  who  chooses 

convenable  dc  le  paver  avec  dc8  carreaux  de  poterie  bien  uuis :  ensuite  oa 
attacht'  a  I'eutour  de  ces  quatre  soliveaux  tic  la  toile,  qu'on  £tendle  plus  fort 
qu'il  est  possible,  avcc  de  pet  its  cloux  de  doux  pouces  de  distance  I'un  de 
I'autre,  en  observant  de  bien  boucher  toutes  les  fentes  de  tout  c6t^  ;  cela  fait, 
on  coUe  des  feuillcs  de  papier  fort,  dessus  toute  la  toile,  de  m^mc  que  sur  les 
jointures  du  plancher,  et  li  I'entour  des  bordures  d'en  bas  ;  afin  que  la  furo^ 
ne  sorte  point  par  aucun  eudroit,  attendu  que  c'est  de  la  fum^  que  se  fait 
le  nolr. 

•  *•  Ce  sac-d-noir  6tant  ainsi  accommod^',  on  prend  un  pot  de  fer,  li  propor- 
tion  de  la  grandeur  dn  sac,  de  erainte  d'y  mettre  le  feu  ;  lequcl  pot  on  rcmplit 
de  poix-rt'sine,  a  un  bon  pouce  prfes  ;  laquelle  poix-r^sine  on  casse  auparavanl 
par  morceaiix  ile  lu  in'osseur  d'un  bon  pouce  environ. 

"  Ayant  ainsi  renipli  cc  pot  de  poix-r^sine  on  le  pose  au  milieu  dtt  M»-d* 
mir,  et  on  y  met  le  feu  avec  du  papier  ^  et  lonqne  la  poix-r6aiae  «ft  Uea 
-aUuiD^e,  on  ftnne  la  porta,  laquelle  doit  tee  Men  jointe,  at  eiaiate  qnH  y 
pasalt  de  la  ftniiteper  let  Jeintaiei,  on  doit  avoir  loin  de  les  biea  bendMr, 
floit  avec  du  papier,  folt  avec  do  linge. 

*'  Quaad  cette  poix-mine  sera  eati^nnient  comonuDte,  et  que  toate  la 
ftmite  lera  attacbte  an  m^^^nrir  (ce  qu'on  ponna  eooaattie  loiaqne  ledit  mm 
•era  cntl^ienieat  liroid)  il  liint  firepper  dettofl  le  plancher  da  M10  et  tont  A 
I'eatoar  de  la  toUo,  albi  de  Ifdre  tomber  lent  le  noir  qui  7  eat  attach^. 

"  Lonque  tout  le  noir  lera  temM  mr  le  pavd,  ce  qni  m  fint  en  doIbb  d'un 
demiiqinrt  d'hevre  de  temps,  onpentoaTrirlapoile,  et  ramasser  ledit  noir 
avec  un  petit  balai  pour  le  mettie  daat  qnelque  vaisaeaui  enanite  on  remet 
dela  poiz-r£sine  dans  le  poC»  laqneUe  on  Mt  Iwitter  cooune  aoaa  venous  de 
dire. 

"  On  pent  cependant  faire  brQler  de  la  poix-rt'sine  aussi  longotemps  que  Pen 
veut,  sans  qunl  soit  n^cessidre  de  ftirc  tomber  le  noir  sur  le  pav6,  k  chaque 
fois  que  I'on  voudra  mettre  de  la  nouvelle  poix-r^sine  dans  le  pob 

"  On  doit  totyours  avoir  la  prdcantion  de  couvrir  le  pot  aqjianivaBt  de 

battre  le  tac,  pour  emptelier  que  le  noir  ne  tombe  dedans. 

"  Quelquefois  il  arrive  qu'en  ramassant  le  noir  du  pavt  avcc  le  balai,  il  s'y 
rencontre  de  la  poussi^rc,  graviers,  ou  quelqu'uutrc  chose,  coutraire  au  dit 
noir;  dans  ce  cas,  il  faudrait  mettre  ce  noir  dans  un  vai?seau  ou  il  y  ait  <Ic 
I'eau  ;  par  ce  moycn,  toutes  les  ordures  s'en  iront  au  fond,  et  le  noir  rcstcra 
dessus  Tcau.  Voila  de  quelle  mani^  on  fait  le  noir  de  fum^,  4  I'usage  de 
I'imprimehe.  * 

'*  Dm  mUmtge  4m  Noir  wee  le  Femie  pemr  faire  PEitere* 

•*  Pour  faire  le  melange  du  noir  de  fuuuc  avec  le  vcrnih,  il  faut  verser  le 
vemis  daud  uu  petit  vai^seau,  dans  lequel  ou  met  du  noir  de  fum^e  ;  car  tout 
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to  try  the  working  of  it,  as  E  am  fully  convinced  that  all  mkij 
containing  so  large  a  portion  of  prussian  blue,  however  fine  it  may 

autre  noir  uc  vaut  rii'ii  pour  rimprcs»ion,  ct  le  plus  leger  est  le  meilleur  ;  plus 
on  met  de  noir,  plus  I'encre  est  ^paissc,  c'est  pourquoi  il  n'cn  fuui  mcttre 
qu'autant  <|u'il  est  be«oia  :  CQSuite  uu  hroie  Ic  tout  eiiaemble  extr^memeBt 
fort,  avec  un  bikton  fait  exprbs,  afin  que  le  noir  Me  in&le  bien  par-tout  avec  le 
▼emis,  juiqu'i  ce  qu'il  soit  i^uit  comme  de  la  boaillie  ipiusae  qv^oa  6te  d« 
ftn  I  et  tovtM  kt  inb  qii*oa  vondift  pmdfo  MM  taat  pMur  b  uiiHw 
dewm  readier  de  la  pvene,  on  la  doit  enoora  biea  brojer  aiaat  de  t'ea 
•errir. 

Ob  doit  observer  de  biea  a^toyer  I'eaerier  avtnt  de  aMttre  ton  caoe 
deeene,  pevoe  iiu'il  s'y  amene  ordiaeireaieBt  nae  queatittf  d'oidniti*  eooae 
da  cria,  de  la  liiae^  et  aaties  feubiables  chows.  • 

"  Qoaad  oa  veat  son  eaere  sor  I'eaerier  delaprssseimeiBie  qa'ea 
ea  a  besoia*  oa  met  otdiaeiicflMBt  cinq  onces  de  aoir  de  ftuatfe  oonM  deu 
lines  de  Ternis*  de adae oaeass  aeis  ooauae  eela n'cst  pas  toiyoait  d 
prfeiSt  atteadn  qu'ua  noir  se  troave  qnelqaafois  plos  pesant  qne  raotie*  ea 
que  le  vernis  est  plot  <m  noias  dpais  j  aiasi  poor  iiae  pins  grande  eertiiadsb 
on  doit  avoir  denx  difliSrentes  mesnies,  l^iae  poar  le  foinis  et  I'aatre  pour  le 
noir,  lesqueUes  oa  garden  express^ment  lorsqu'oa  aora  renarqu^  cc  qui 
sera  n^ssairepoor  la  quantity  de  Tun  et  de  Tantre,  poor  qae  I'eacrs  soit 
toi^ours  d'une  mtmt  ^paisseor  et  d'un  noir  ^gal. 

"  Ainsi,  uyant  mis  8ur  son  encrier  la  quantity  de  noir  qa'il  £Mldra  pour  le 
contcnu  dc  la  mesure  du  vernis,  on  Ic  doit  broyer  dc  la  manibre  que  nous 
Tenons  de  dire.  C'est  ainiii  qii'on  doit  m^ler  le  ooir  de  fuBlte  avec  le  Teoui^ 
po\jU'  avoir  une  eocre  toi;yours  ^^^alement  noire* 

'*  De  fEmere  Reuge, 

**  Pour  faire  I'Encre  roiicre,  on  sc  scrt  flu  nifime  vemis  quo  pour  la  noire, 
excepts  qu'il  ne  doit  point  etre  si  tort,  et  au  lieu  de  noir  on  y  met  du  cinabre^ 
autrement  dit  du  vertnillon,  lequel  doit  Ctre  bien  broyc  au  sec  sur  un  marhrc 
(cela  s'entend  lorsqu'il  est  en  pierro)  el  que  Ton  broie  ensuite  sur  un  encrier 
pour  cct  usage,  de  la  uu  iue  manicre  qu'on  fait  pour  le  noir. 

•*  On  pent  y  ajouter  un  morccau  de  coUe  de  poisson  de  la  grosseur  d'unc 
noix,  que  Ton  fait  tremper  Tespace  de  vingt-quatre  heures  dans  un  peu  d'e4iu- 
dc-vie  et  que  Ton  m^e  bien  avec  ledit  veruia  et  le  rouge ;  ce  qui  rend  I'encre 
fort  lui:»ante. 

"  On  doit  aussi  broyer  eette  cucre  tous  les  matins  et  les  apr^s-midi,  de 
m^nie  qui  si  on  commen; ut  k  la  faire ;  afin  que  le  rouge  et  cette  colle  se 
nUent  Men  avee  le  venls. 

"  n  le  ftit  ordinairemeot  nne  eroAte  snr  eette  encre,  quand  on  est  qudque 
tempo  sans  e'en  serrir}  pour  empteber  eda»  11  faut  mettre  de  l*eaadBaa 
I'encrier,  etlepencher  an  pen;  afin  que  i'eaa  nage  par  daisas  I'^mn^  ed 
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be  ground,  will  invariably  work  foid  ;  nor  do  I  tliink  the  capivi 
baUam  a  good  varnish  for  lanip-black,  as  the  least  exposure  to 
the  air  on  the  ink-block  would  cause  it  to  become  thicker  and 
more  giutinous*  aiid,  in  a  few  Iioan,  ^estioy  altogether  the  &ew^ 
ofworki|ig. 

For  Cobvred  Inlcs  I  feel  no  hentation  in  recommending  it,  coo^ 
bined  with  abont  one-fourth  by  wei^t  of  soft  soap,  as  it  keeps  the 

heavier-bodied  colours  much  longer  suspended,  and  does  not  sosoon 
become  hard  when  ground  witli  prussian  blue,  or  vermilion,  which 
ifi  always  the  case  when  ihe  common  printer's  varnish  is  used. 

Some  few  observations  to  the  workmen,  on  the  application  of  tlie 
ii)k,  wiU .close  ibis  part  of  the  subject;  and  ,this  I  consider  to  be 
the  more  i\ecess«ry,  as  thiere  ^pji^ars  to  be  a  .total  waiit.of  discri- 
mination in  .the  nse  of  ink  of  different  bodies^  fqr  in  .examinii^ 
Tarious  printed  woiks,  of  my  own  as  ,we)l  as  other  print9m>  I  have 
generally  found  the  colour  has  been  kept  up  considerably  higher 
than  the  quality  of  the  ink  admitted.  This  over-inking  is  the 
*  most  common  and  serious  defect  of  the  pressman,  and,  conse- 
quently, I  wish  particularly  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  necessity 
of  adhering  atnctly  to  the  preciBe  shade  intended  to  be  produced, 
as  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  greater  quantity  laid  on  than  the 
ink-maker  intended,  either  the  yamish  or  the  black  must  piedomt* 
nate ;  the  one  running  into  tl^e  paper  and  changing  its  colour,  and 
the  other  lying  in  too  great  abody  on  the  suifece,  and  settmg  off 
when  bound. 

In  furtherance  of  these  remarks,  and  for  the  more  innnediate 
guide  of  the  pressman,  I  have  added  specimens  of  pages  printed 

qu'elle  ne  s'dcoule  point ;  laquelle  eau  on  jettc  doliors,  (juand  onveutse  senrir 
du  rouge,  ct  on  ))rolc  Tcncrc  u  I'ordinairc*  voila  la  meillure  m^thode  dont  on 
pntsse  se  senir  pour  faire  Tencre  rouge. 

**  Pour  lenoir  a  I'usa^e  de  la  taillc-douce,  le  plus  pesant  est  le  meilleur; 
c'est  ce  qui  est  contruire  a  cclui  dout  ou  se  sert  pour  I'imprimerie :  votcils 
mSUiode  de  le  falre. 

"  II  ftut  de  la  Ue  de  trio,  qui  soit  bien  sbche,  et  la  falre  brDler  au  milieu 
du  fen;  et  lorsqne  cd* est  iMoit  en  durbon,  on  I'^teint  dans  Vemi,  et  on  le 
broie  de  mtoe  que  le  termiUmii  ensuite  on  le  mtib  sfee  le  vemis  ponr  fibe 
Mm  enere ;  en  obsemuit  n^mmoini  que  cette  Bncie  doit  ^tre  bescoup  plui 
liqnide  qne  cdle  dont  on  te  sert  pour  lMmpTMaion.''-»ifaiMw/d!e  Ti^fifWMi^^ 
Fteis,  1817,  pp.  17— S2. 
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with  tlie  different-priced  inks  generally  in  use,  shewing  the  precise 
shade  at  which  each  quality  will  stand  well,  and  produce  the  hest 
possible  effect.  By  examining  carefully  thete  specimens  it  will  be 
perceived  that  every  quality  of  ink  is  capable  of  producing  good 
work  when  used  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with  necessary  care»  the 
<mly  difference  being  the  strength  of  colour  gained. 

Every  workman  ought  to  be  aware  that  tiie  thin  weak  ink,  at 
eitrh teen-pence  per  pound,  is  only  intended  to  produce  a  very  pale 
black,  for  quick  working  and  setting ;  the  two-shilling  a  shade 
deeper;  the  three-shilling,  if  good,  is  well  calculated  for  the 
general  purposes  of  book-printing,  when  there  are  no  fine  cuts 
introduced,  and,  with  care,  will  even  answer  for  those  purposes: 
the  six-shilling  is  suitable  for  all  the  uses  of  fine  printing,  and 
will  produce,  in  its  present  improved  state,  as  much  effect  as 
can  be  produced  from  the  finer  inks  recently  sold  at  nine  and 
twelve  shillings  |H  r  pound.  The  colour  of  the  work  can  be  increased 
only  by  the  quality  of  the  ink;  the  better  the  quality  of  the  ink 
the  more  time  it  will  take  the  pressman  to  work  it,  and  the  better 
may  be  the  paper;  it  is  impossible  to  work  fine  ink  upon  bad 
paper,  and  no  employer  can  expect  his  work  to  look  a  fine  and 
rich  colour,  if  either  the  printer  or  stationer  be  straightened  in  the 
price  of  their  respective  commodities. 

The  r(.(iuisites  of  being  veiy  stiff  without  strong  adhesion;  of 
keeping  aUvn\  s  soft  and  mellow,  but  drj'ing  quicklv  and  without 
loss  of  colour  as  soon  as  it  is  on  the  paper ;  of  adhering  strongly  to 
the  paper,  but  not  to  the  type ;  are  qualities  much  to  be  desired, 
but  difficult  to  be  attained,  even  by  those  who  have  been  long 
practised  in  the  art  of  ink-making ;  nor  indeed,  do  I  know  of  any 
maker  who  has  wholly  succeeded  in  obtaining  them.  That  of 
drying  quickly  without  being  made  too  glutinous  for  working 
freely,  would,  indeed,  appear  to  be  an  advantage  utterly  unat- 
tainable, as  wliat  induces  the  drying  quality  has  hitherto  been 
found  to  prevent,  in  equal  ratio,  the  freedom  of  working,  and 
tending,  also,  to  deteriorate  the  colour.  I  have  not  hitherto 
found  any  means  of  approaching  this  object,  but  by  keeping  strong 
inks  in  tin  cans,  in  a  warm  room  for  a  considerable  time,  twelve 
months  at  least,  which  I  then  find  become  much  mdlowed,  and 
to  work  soft  and  well 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  conquer  these  difficulties  ; 
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many  piinten  have  thought  themselra  pcMsesaed  of  this  aunm 
poiabUe :  many  have  been  the  trials  made  by  printers  of  newly-aet- 
np  ink-makers,  with  a  view,  from  their  pretensions,  of  obtaining  this 
object  alone;  bnt  I  have  found  that  instead  of  general  improve- 
ment, if  this  object  was  in  any  degree  attained,  the  other  quuHties 
seemed  to  retrograde  in  proportion.  I  have,  however,  some  hopes 
that  it  is,  at  last,  in  a  great  measure  eft'ected  ;  some  experiments 
made  by  the  firm  to  which  1  have  before  alluded  (p.  721*),  seem 
to  have  brought  the  article  nearest  the  desired  degree  of  perfec- 
tion; and,  if  ezperienoe  should  prove  this  to  be  the  case,  there  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing  Airther  to  be  wished  for  in  the  art 
of  ink-making. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Colvil  succeeded  to  the  connexion, 
and  retains  the  premises,  uf  Mr.  Blackwell. 

Mr.  Vaughan  Griffiths  is  also  an  ink-maker  oi  long  stand- 
ing and  some  eminence  in  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Foster,  so  often  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the<xmi- 
position  balls,  is  also  now  in  this  line. 

And  in  the  Appendix  I  will  continue  the  enumeration. 

*  Messrs.  Thos.  Martin  and  Co.  of  Birininfrliain,  whose  London  agent  u 
Mr.  T.  Bishop,  10,  Fisher-street,  R«d  Lion  st^uare. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Qf  Ui£  (kgneer  cf  a  Primimg  Office— W»  DuHeB-^Rmlet  for  the  good 

Government  ifikt  Qfice* 

FT  would  be  perfectly  in  the  poto  of  any  liiAflter  to  conduct 
and  lead  for  buaness  to  the  extent  of  four  or  ftte  preaaea  withoiit 
the  aid  of  an  OverBeeir^  if  he  were  not  Bhhject  to  repeated  tniemip- 
tiona  by  attending  to  the  ont-doof  department ;  Irat  tlie  nattne  of 

the  printing  business  is  such  as  to  render  it  indispensably  necessary 
that  some  person,  in  a  superior  capacity,  should  be  ahrat/s  on 
the  spot ;  a  person,  tlierefore,  is  generally  employed  as  ISuperin- 
tendent  or  Overseer,  irom  whom  the  journeymen  receive  their 
inatmctions,  aud  to  whom  they  pay  respect  and  deference.  Com- 
poaitora  and  preaamen  are  at  all  timea  dependent  on  each  other; 
they,  therefor^  demand  the  constant  attention  of  aome  one  in  an- 
ihority,  in  order  that  nothing  may  occur  to  cause  a  stoppage  or 
atanding-still  to  either  party,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  offer  a  lew 
hints,  and  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  person 
filling  the  respectable  and  important  situation  of  an  Overseer. 

He  should  be  the  Jirst  and  last  in  his  attendance  to  business  ;  viz. 
thejint  in  the  office  in  the  morning,  to  tee  that  the  joumeymm  (if 
muf  on  established  wages),  wsrekousemen,  i^ppreniices,  and  errand 
hoys,  are  ai  butmest  at  the  regsdartime:  and  the  latt  m  the  t^ffke  m 
the  evening,  to  deepaieh  proofi,  metsagett  6y  the  errand  boys,  and 
to  hek  and  secure  the  doors,  closets,  fires^  and  lights. 

His  attention  to  these  points  is  of  great  importance,  and  cannot, 
in  a  well-regulated  house  of  much  business,  be  dispensed  with  ;  it 
must  bo  the  provmce  of  some  one,  and  to  whom  can  it  so  properly 
belong  as  to  the  next  in  rank  to  the  master,  who  profeaaea,  and 
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Vfbxm  duty  it  will  be,  to  regulate  and  keep  in  order  the  difierent 
pemms  empkiyed  in  his  conoemt 

After  the  office  has  been  swept,  and  be  has  seen  the  scattered 
^^sdected  ficom  the  du8t»  and  placed  at  the  end  of  each  frame  to 

which  it  belongs,  he  should  see  that  each  compositor  immediately 
distributes  it  in  the  proper  cases.  He  should  go  regularly  through 
die  composing-room,  and  again  cast  his  eye  about  every  frame,  in 
order  to  discover  if  any  pie  be  left  on  it,  or  on  the  bulk  attaclied  to 
it.  if  he  discover  any,  even  a  single  letter*  he  should  desire  the 
compesitor  to  distribute  it.  His  unifimn  attention  to  this  parti- 
onbr  is  of  great  importance ;  ftot  it  will  be  the  means  of  keeping 
BseChl  and  necessary  sorts  in  their  proper  places,  which  would  be 
otherwise  buried  in  a  mass  of  pie,  as  well  as  give  a  neatness  of 
appt:arance  to  the  oilice,  which  is  both  pleasing  and  respectable. 

The  manager  of  a  printing-office  should  be  well  acquainted  w  ith 
the  exact  state  of  every  work  in  hand,  and  use  the  following, 
among  other  methods,  to  expedite  and  complete  them.  First,  to 
keep  a  book  (post  quarto  is  a  very  convenient  size)  which  may  be 
called*  The  Proqv  Rbqistry  ;  a  page,  or  two  opposite  pages* 
mnsfe  be  tEdua  ftff  each  work»  m  put  in  hand ;  after  ^  title  of  the 
wntk  is  written,  oohunns  should  be  ruled  for  the  necessary  heads ; 
as*  for  example : 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  WAG: 

4 

1824.  Pro^  to  AmikoT'^Mr.  Bmentap,  Nem  York :  per  twthpent^  poiU 


Big. 

PkMf  Osl> 

BOTtoOal. 

To  Piwt. 

B 
C 
D 
fi 
P 

Oct.  6 
—  9 

Oct.  7 
—  10 

Oct.  9 
—  IS 

Oct.  10 
. —  13 

Oct.  U 
—  14 

Out  of  Copy 
Oct  IS. 

Copy  received 
OctSS.  • 

This  book  will  be  of  as  great  Tffpp**fi"^  in  a  pontang-office  as 
a log-bookon  boaid  aman-of-war.  By  it,  the  Orerseer  will  be  at 
all  tunes  enaUed  to  state  to  the  master  or  employer  the  exact 
progress  of  erery  work  in  hand ;  it  wiU  enable  him  to  foresee  the 
necessary  provision  of  work  for  the  presses,  and  ordering  the 
paper  out  for  wetting.    It  xoay  be  the  meaob  of  exonerating  him 
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and  his  empbyer  from  many  a  load  of  blame  for  imputed  delay  of 
the  work,  for  an  author  will  seldom  allow  that  he  detains  the  ymt&, 
or  furnishes  a  scanty  supply  of  copy :  if  he  keeps  a  proof  a  week, 
he  will  still  expect  a  fredi  proof  every  day ;  and  ifhe  does  not  see 
in  proof  the  last  line  of  copy  which  he  has  sent,  he  will  wonder 
how  the  compositors  can  he  "  out  of  copy and  when  a  fiesh 
supply  is  delivered,  with  perhaps  iour  or  five  long-detained  proofs 
at  the  same  time,  he  will  complain  to  the  bookseller  that  his  work 
is  stopped  by  the  printer,  if  he  should  be  a  couple  of  days  without 
proofs  of  progress :  now  this  book  will  be  at  once  a  ready  answer ; 
bookseUers  know  the  necessary  routine  to  be  observed*  and  thougb 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  convince  them  that  the  printer  is  bhane- 
less,  yet  dates  speak  facts  that  no  man  can  get  over. 

In  watching  the  progress  of  the  woik  amon^  the  journeymen, 
he  will  have  frequent  occasion — To  take  care  that  in  companionships 
no  man  shall  be  permitted  to  retain  too  lar<^e  a  taking  of  copy, 
which  will  keep  the  other  companions  composing  at  random  longer 
than  they  ought  to  be,  and  also  block  up  and  engage  a  larger 
quantity  of  letter  than  would  be  necessaiy  if  regularity  were  ob- 
served in  this  respect,  as  well  as  retard  the  imposition  of  the  Bheet* 
and  in  all  probabilify  keep  both  pressmen  and  compositinn  stand- 
ing still— To  order  the  imposition  of  a  sheet  the  moment  it  is 
composed  and  made  up,  it"  there  be  room  on  the  imposing  stone 
for  that  purpose  and  furniture  disenf^ao;ed — When  the  sheet  is 
imposed,  to  be  equally  expeditious  in  getting  it  pulled  and  read. — 
After  it  is  read,  the  compositor  should,  without  delay  (if  no  obstacle 
occurs)  conect  it ;  and  when  corrected,  it  should  be  immediately 
pulled  and  given  to  the  reader,  either  to  be  sent  to  the  author,  if 
required,  or  to  be  read  fiv  press,  which,  when  done,  the  same 
expedition  should  be  used  in  getting  it  finally  corrected  for  press. 

By  following  these  methods  closely,  he  will  be  enabled  to  keep 
compositors  and  pressmen  regularly  employed ;  and,  if  he  have 
to  do  with  steady  men,  will  establish  and  preserve  his  master's 
character  for  despatch  and  punctuality. 

An  Overseer  should  possess  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  branch 
of  his  profession.  It  sometimes  happsiis  that  the  absence  of  the 
reader  may  lay  him  under  the  necessity  of  naimg  fir  firm:  he 
should,  therefore,  be  well  qualified  fi)r  that  task;  those  qualifica- 
tions to  which  we  invite  his  attention,  are  fully  laid  down  in  the 
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nekt  diapter.  I^e  thmdd  alio  poueii  a  flinuieaB  of  chamcter  nol 
easily  mtfankbtted*  with  urbanitf  of  mannen^  which  will  aaauiedly 
gain  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  about  him. 

Sorts  not  in  common  use,  furniture,  chases,  leads,  ficc.  should  be 
under  his  care  and  lock,  that  they  may  be  in  readiness  for  delivery 
when  wanted  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  be  saved  from  plunder — pre- 
vmtion  is  better  than  punishment.  A  memorandum  book,  in  which 
particular  sorts  are  entered,  would  be  found  hi^y  useful. 

It  should  be  the  business  of  the  Overseer  to  revise  the  prools 
ibr  press ;  in  doing  which  he  will  be  careful  not  only  to  ascertain 
whether  all  the  correctioas  marked  in  the  proof  are  made,  but  also 
to  cast  his  eye  carefully  over  the  sides,  head,  and  bottom  of  each 
page,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  folios  or  catch-words  drop 
out  of  the  forme  in  lifting  it  off  the  imposing  stone  ;  also  in  leaded 
matter,  letters  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  lines  frequently  fall  out 
of  their  proper  place,  and  by  their  standing  crooked,  have  a  slo- 
venly lypeaiance.  Befixe  the  revise  is  given  to  the  compositor, 
the  number  of  the  press  for  which  it  is  intended  should  be  marked 
at  the  bottom  of  an  even  page.  It  should  be  an  invariable  rule 
with  the  Overseer  to  require  a  second  revise,  or  foir  sheet,  before 
proceeding,  in  order  to  see  if  all  the  corrections  have  been  made 
which  were  marked  in  the  first ;  this  is  indispensably  necessary, 
particularly  with  foul  compositors,  as  no  sort  of  dependance  can 
be  placed  on  them. 

He  should,  where  there  is  not  a  person  engaged  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  go  legularfy  round,  about  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
the  different  presses ;  and  examine  their  woik,  point  out  defects, 
if  any,  and  glance  again  over  the  heads,  sides  and  bottoms  of  the 
pages,  to  .see  if  any  thing  has  been  drawn  out  by  the  bails  or  rollers, 
which  frequently  occurs,  from  bad  justification  of  the  lines,  and  care- 
less and  improper  locking-up  of  the  forme  :  he  should  turn  up  the 
heap  to  see  that  both  sides  are  kept  of  the  same  degree  of  colour  i 
and  that  the  set-off  sheet  is  changed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 
.  An  active  and  conscientious  Overseer  will  not  be  content  with 
merely  managing  the  concenis  of  the  composing-room  and  press- 
room J  he  win  also  see  that  Hhe  business  of  the  warehouse  is  at- 
tended to  with  regularity  and  accuracy  ;  and  that  the  warehouse- 
man, errand  boys,  and  apprentices  do  their  duty. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Oyerseer,  even  with  the  strictest 
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aM8ntif»0Q  hit  part  to  dw  IbiegoiBgad^ 
add  v^olarity  wHlioQt  tome  fixed  regulaAioiis,  aidier  geiMnttf 
undentood*  or  partioularly  specified,  and  which  it  may  he  Teiy 
ipril  to  have  either  written  or  printed,  and  hunsr  up  in  a  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  office.  I  submit  the  followmg,  the  major  part 
i>f  which  have  been  adopted  by  various  offices. 


RV&SS  AND  KBOULATIONS  PBOPBX  TO  BB  OB8BBYBO  Iff  A 

FBIKTING-OFFICB* 

C(mipo9U<fn, 

1.  CJompositors  to  receive  their  cases  from  tlie  Overseer*  or  othtr 
peraoa  appointed  by  hini«  fine  from  all  pie*  or  other  heterogeneous 
natter*  with  dean  qnadiat  and  spaee  boxfla  to  both  vQBaa  and 
italie^  which  thiy  are  to  return  to  him  in  the  aame  dean  alato. 

2»  When  a  Compoeitor  receiiree  letter*  farmtore*  See.  ftoaa  the 
Orerseer*  he  is  to  return  what  he  does  not  use*  in  a  satis&ctory 
state. 

3.  Compositors  to  impose  their  matter  when  desired  by  the 
Employer  or  Overseer;  and  the  same  for  proofs  that  are  desired 
to  be  corrected  ;  nnleaa  in  either  case  it  shall  appear  thai  all  the 
atonea  are  engaged. 

4w  When  the  Compoeitor  impoaea  fi«m  a  fiMne^  he  is  diieodSF 
to  tie  dp  the  pages  of  looee  matter. 

6.  Foimes,  hnmediately  after  they  are  imposed,  to  be  carried  to 
tlit;  proof-press ;  and  the  proofs,  when  pulled,  to  be  given  to  the 
Reader,  or  carried  into  the  reading-closet*  with*  if  a  first  piDofy,  the 
copy  ;  and,  if  a  second,  the  foul  proof. 

Xfo  Compoeitor  afaall  leave  a  fool  atones  eilheF  o£  letter^  iuaih 

?•  ]9o  Compoaitor  to  detani  aa  impeimig  atone  hmger  than  the 
■alBW  of  the  huaiMaa  may  raqnife. 
6^  Whei^  aay  eases  are  taken  oat  of  the  racks,  the  Cempositor  ia 

to  return  them  into  their  proper  place  immediately  after  he  has 
done  with  the  Rame. 
9.  No  cases  to  be  placed  over  others*  or  under  the  frames. 
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10.  GaUeys  with  bead-liiies,  or  other  nseftil  materials,  during 
the  conne  oi  a  pieee  of  woik,  to  he  deaied  at  furthest  the  day 
after  the  woik  is  aU  completely  at  press. 

11.  When  a  worit  is  finishiiii^,  die  Compositor,  or  GomposilorB 

concerned  shall,  us  the  formes  are  finally  worked,  clear  them  away, 
taking  from  them  the  head-lines,  white-lines,  and  direction-lines,  aa 
also  the  leads  and  reglets,  which,  with  the  furniture  of  each  sheet, 
the  matter  being  pioperiy  tied  up  for  papering*  are  to  be  given  to 
the  Overseer,  or  any  person  he  may  appoint. 

12.  Sweepings  of  frames  to  be  oleaied  mntf  befine  one  o'clock 
every  day.  Hitler  bfoken  by  accideit  lobe  cleared  away  on  the 
•ame  day. 

13.  No  Compositor  to  mix  two  separate  founts,  without  an  ex- 
press order  from  the  Overseer. 

14.  When  a  Compositor  carries  his  forme  down  for  press,  he  is 
not  to  put  two  formes  together  without  a  partition  between  them. 

16.  The  mWf  saw-bbck^  bowl,  spongs,  letter-bmsh^  shsen. 
beQows,  ftc.  to  be  feturaed  to  their  respective  places  as  soon  as 
dons  with. 

10.  No  person  to  take  a  candlestiok,  bodkin,  snuffen,  com- 
posing-stick, &c.  not  his  own,  without  permission  of  the  owner. 

17.  No  person  to  misplace  cases  in  the  rack,  or  take  an  upper 
without  the  lower  case,  or  vice  versa. 

18.  Pie  of  any  sort,  on  boards*  windows*  frames*  &o.  to  be 
cleared  after  five  miimtes'  notice. 

19.  Ko  penm  to  take  sorts  from  the  frames  or  cases  of  another 
withontlecve;  nor  to  hoard  useful  sorts*  not  innnertiateiy  vranting 
Hwm. 

20.  No  person  (except  the  Master  or  Overseer)  to  call  oflf  the 
errand  boy  while  he  is  sweeping  his  rooms. 

21.  No  candle  to  be  left  by  any  one,  except  in  charge  of  some 
proper  person ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  office  to  be  considered* 
in  all  cases*  the  open  air. 

S2.  Jobs  to  be  cleared  away  iamidhbtBly  after  notiee  having 
beai  given  by  the  Overeeer. 

dS.  These  regtilations,  in  oaees  of  extreme  hurry  of  buoness*  by 
leave  from  the  Master  or  Overseer,  may  be  suspended}  but,  when 
that  has  ceased*  to  be  immediately  resumed. 
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.PfieitiiiM^ 

1 .  All  proofs  to  be  pulled  within  five  minutes  after  notice,  by 
the  Pressmen  who  are  in  proofs. 

2.  Immediately  after  pulling  a  proof,  the  Pressmen  to  rub  over 
the  formes  and  chases  with  a  ley-brush,  and  place  them  against 
the  Compositor's  firame  to  whom  they  beloiig»  where  they  are  to 
leave  the  proof. 

3.  Not  to  work  without  a  figure  unless  partbiilarly  ordered. 

4.  As  soon  as  a  foimeis  wrought  off,  the  Pressman  to  cany  it  to 
the  ley  trough,  and  there  completely  rub  it  over  with  ley,  rinse  it 
with  water,  and  then  carry  it  to  the  wrought-oflf  place,  or  to  the 
end  of  the  Compositor's  frame  it  belongs  to. 

5.  Not  to  leave  the  ley-jar  uncovered. 

Aa  to  enfoicing  suoh  roles  by  fines,  ea  recommended  by  Mr. 
Stower,  in  hia  Printer's  Grammar,  I  very  much  disapprove  of  it 
If  the  Maater  possesses  a  proper  portion  of  the  $iuioUer  m  siodb 
blended  with  iStneferiiter  in  re,  he  will  command  the  observance  of 

such  necessary  regulations  in  his  own  house  ;  and  tlie  odium  of 
inflicting  fines  may  be  dispensed  witli.  If  he  have  not  these  qua- 
lities, the  tribunal  necessary  to  be  erected  in  his  office  for  the  cog- 
idxance  of  delinquencies  of  this  sort  will  be  such  a  fertile  aoorce  of 
destruction  of  time^  creating  of  party,  encoviaging  spite,  and  pio> 
mating  chapelling  and  combination,  that  his  office  would  be  better 
if  altogether  without  laws.  Hie  foregoing  regnktions  aie^  thoe- 
fbre,  retained  without  the  penalties,  since  every  one  can  add  them 
at  his  pleasure.  Pecuniary  fines  are  not  likely  to  bind  those  to 
the  interest  of  an  employer  vehom  honour  fails  to  influence  :  and, 
from  my  own  practice,  I  feel  authorized  in  recommending  suitable 
.firmness  in  the  Master  and  his  Overseers,  as  more  likely  to  operate 
aervioeably  on  the  good  seEse  of  the  men  and  boya,  than  ai^ 
exactions  can  do.  Joomeymenarenotlikely  tobeaoacaroeasto 
make  it  neceasaiy  to  keep  those  who  will  not  confoim  to  leason- 
able  roles,  framed  Ibr  the  good  of  all ;  and  apprentices  must  obey 
them  at  the  order  of  a  Master,  or  abide  by  the  consequences  of  the 
alternative. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Carreetiimi  cf  Pro^M^Markt  of  Correetiom^  Cbrraclwy  m  MdtU 
QoAUFioAnom  awd  Ddtibs  ov  a  Biadib. 

IT  has  ever  been,  and  ever  ought  to  be,  the  chief  object  of 
eminent  printers  to  aim  at  accuracy ;  so  that  while  they  have 
especial  care  to  render  what  issues  from  their  press  as  free  as 
possible  from  professional  faults,  they  will  be  still  more  assiduous 
in  avoiding  literaiy  enors.  The  office  oif  Conector  should,  theie- 
fore,  be  confened  on  one  who  has  not  only  a  perfect  judgment 
of  his  mother  tongue,  hut  who  has  some  knowledge  of  such  lan- 
guages as  are  in  frequent  use,  viz.  the  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  &c.,  and  who  possesses,  moreover,  a  tjuick  and 
discerning  eye.  These  are  the  accomplishmenU  by  which  a  Cor- 
rector may  raise  his  own  and  his  employer's  credit ;  for  it  ought 
to  be  a  consideration  with  booksellers  to  give  their  works  to  be 
done  by  printers  whom  they  know  to  be  either  able  correctors 
themselTeSf  or  who  employ  persons  properly  qualified  by  liberal 
education  and  general  knowledge.  It  is  certainly  the  anthor^s 
province  to  see  that  his  book  be  correctly  published,  either  by 
delivering  his  copy  very  accurately  and  fairly  written,  or  by  care- 
fully perusing  the  proof  sheets:  but  the  advantage  is  great  in 
having  the  aid  of  a  well-qualified  Corrector,  who  may  detect  the 
inaccuracies  in  thought  or  language  of  the  author,  and  by  judi- 
cious suggestions  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  his  work. 

If  a  printer  be  aware  that  the  copy  put  into  his  hands  b 
inconectly  written  or  badly  digested,  he  should  either  refer  it  to 
the  author  for  rerisal,  or,  if  the  incorrectness  be  such  as  he  may 
rentuie  to  rectify  himself,  it  should  be  dune  before  it  is  wanted  by 
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the  compositor,  that  he  may  not  be  hindered  or  prejudiced  by 
alterations  in  the  proof.  In  all  cases  where  he  perceives  an  un- 
usual spelling  or  use  of  words ;  a  changing  and  thrusting  in  of 
points,  capitals,  or  any  thing  else  that  is  ill-judged  and  has  no- 
thing but  £uicy  to  wanant  it,  it  is  requisite  for  bim  to  diftsta 
work  of  all  sucb  pedantries. 

Wbat  is  cbieiy  required  of  a  Correotor*  besides  espying  litenl 
laults,  is  to  spell  md  point  according  to  the  best  autboritiei 
(though,  after  all,  he  will  find  himself  continually  called  upon  to 
vary  his  practice  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  author,  whose 
work  is  passing  through  his  hands) ;  and  that  the  compositor  may 
become  acquainted  with  and  accustomed  to  bis  mode,  the  best 
esEpedient  will  be,  to  draw  out,  by  degrees,  a  catalogue  of  sadi 
pecidiarities. 

As  it  18  necessary  that  Collectors  abonld  undeiatand  languages, 
so  is  it  requisite  that  they  should  be  acquamted  with  the  nature 

of  printing,  else  they  will  be  apt  to  commit  themselves  by  objec- 
tions to  things  done  secundum  artem.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
correctors  in  most  printinp;-houses  are  chosen  out  of  compositors 
that  are  thought  capable  of  that  office  j  and  who  know  bow  not 
only  to  correct  literal  faults,  but  who  can  also  discern  the  iinpRh 
prietiea  of  workmanship,  which  cannot  be  expected  from  gende- 
men  who  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  printing. 

The  manner  in  which  errors  are  noticed  in  a  proof,  is  by  a  peca- 
liar  set  of  marks  or  signs  ;  and  in  order  to  illustrate  the  instruc- 
tions on  this  subject,  an  engraving  i&  subjoined,  in  which  each 
respective  mark  is  exemplified. 

A  wrong  letter  in  a  word  is  noticed  by  drawing  a  short  stroke 
through  it,  and  making  another  short  stroke  in  the  margin,  behind 
which  the  right  letter  is  placed.  (See  plate,  and  mark  1.*)  A 
wrong  word  is  corrected  by  drawing  a  line  acroes  it,  and  making 
the  right  one  in  the  margm,  opposite  the  Bmlty  line.  (See  mark  2). 

Where  a  word  or  words  have  been  left  out,  or  are  to  be  added 
to  the  hue,  a  caret  umsL  be  made  in  the  place  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  come  in,  and  the  word,  or  words  written  in  the  margin. 

*  ft  is  to  be  niitioed  ttat  theie  figures  sie  aot  used  to  oorrectiofis,  ezoe|il 
ecessiondly^wheie,  by  being  very  munenmi,  a  composilor  anigbt  be  led  t* 
laistske  one  Ibr  soother;  sad  these  eornspondlag  sniks  used  ia  the 
.sfpUed  heve  only  for  the  purpose  of  itftreneelo  the  enayiples  in  ^  plals. 
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Where  a  space  is  wanting  btttoeen  two  words  or  letters  that  are 
•Dteoded  to  be  separated,  a  parallel  line  must  be  drawn  where  th^ 
aepaiatioii  ought  to  be*  and  the  sign  4  plaoed  opposite  in  the 
nasgin.  Also,  When  wordt  or  ktUn  $bouU  jom,  but  are  aepap 
rated,  the  mark  6  must  be  placed  under  the  separation,  and  the 
junction  of  them  signified  by  the  same  mark  in  the  margin. 

When  letters  or  words  are  set  double,  or  are  required  to  be  taken 
out,  a  line  is  drawn  through  the  supertiuous  word  or  letter,  and 
the  mark  6  placed  opposite  in  the  margin. 

A  turned  letter  is  noticed  by  m^Ving  a  dash  under  it,  and  the 
mark  7  in  the  margin.  Marking  tamed  lettera  tries  a  Conectc^s 
knowledge  of  the  true  finrnaticm  of  them,  inthout  whkh  it  ivould 
be  better  to  mark  them  in  the  same  manner  aa  the^  do  wrong 
letters,  unless  they  are  very  sure  that  they  can  distinguish  b,  d,  n, 
o,  p,  q,  8,  u,  X,  z,  when  they  are  turned,  from  where  the  same 
letters  stand  with  their  nick  the  rij^ht  way. 

Where  a  space  sticks  up  between  two  words,  it  is  noticed  by  a  prou 
in  the  margin.   (See  8.) 

Where  two  wurds  are  trmupoeed,  the  word  phued  wrong  should 
be  enctrded,  and  tiiemark  9  placed  in  Uie  margin;  but  where 
several  words  require  to  be  tran^Ktsed,  their  right  order  is  signified 
by  a  figure  placed  over  each  word,  and  the  mark  9  to  the  margin. 

Where  a  new  paragraph  is  required,  a  line  in  the  shape  of  a 
crotchet  should  be  made,  and  tlie  same  mark  10  placed  in  the 
margin ;  also  where  a  paragraph  should  not  have  been  made,  a 
line  should  be  drawn  firom  the  broken-off  matter  to  the  next 
paragraph,  and  in  the  maigin  should  be  written.  No  hreak, 
(Sae  11.) 

Where  federal  Unet  or  words  are  to  be  added,  they  should  be 
written  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  making  a  line  from  the  place 

where  the  insertion  begins,  down  to  those  hues  or  words.  (See  12.) 
But  where  so  much  is  added  as  cannot  be  contained  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  write  in  the  margin.  Out,  see  copy, 

Jf  letters  or  irord<i  are  to  be  altered  from  one  character  to  another, 
a  parallel  line  or  lines  should  be  made  underneath  the  word  or 
letter,  viz.  for  capitals,  three  lines ;  small  capitals,  two  lines ;  and 
Italic,  one  line ;  and  in  the  margin,  opposite  the  line  where  the 
alteration  00CUI8,  should  be  written.  Caps.  SmaU  Ciqw.  or  Jtal. 
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Where  words  have  been  struck  out  that  have  af  terwards  been 
approved  of,  dotf;  should  be  maiked  under  such  woidsy  and  in  the 
maigin  should  be  written,  Stk^  (See  14.) 

Where  the  punOuaikm  requires  fd  he  akered,  the  eemicQlair, 
colon,  end  period,  efaoold  be  meilBed  in  the  maigin  end  encircled. 
(See  15.)  .  16  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  hyphen  and 
ellipsis  line  are  marked  :  and  17,  also,  the  manner  in  which  the 
apostrophe,  inverted  commas,  the  star,  and  other  references,  and 
superior  letters,  and  figures  are  referred  to. 

Where  letters  or  lines  stand  crooked,  they  are  noticed  by  drawing 
lines  befote  and  after  them.  (See  18.) 

Wkenaktterofadifereiafmmi  k  mpreperfy  mirodKeed,  it  is 
notioed  by  the  maik,  19. 

When  eorreded,  eueordmg  to  ikete  marhh  ^page  wUl  read  Iftw; 

"  The  art  of  Printing  is  but  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  yean 
old;  and  it  long  lemained  an  undetermined  point  between  the 
city  of  Mentz  in  Genmany,  and  the  city  of  Haeriem  in  HoUand, 
conceming  the  place  where,  and  the  penon  by  whom,  this 
dirine  art  was  fliat  invented  and  practised ;  but,  at  thia  time,  the 
majority  of  voices  have  determined  the  dispute  in  fiivour  of  Ments: 
however,  we  shall  g^ive  both  their  pleas. 

**  It  is  said  to  be  first  attempted  at  Mentz,  between  the  years 
1440  and  1460,  by  John  Fust,  or  Faust,  John  Meydenbuch,  and 
John  Qenesteisch,  sumamed  Ghittemberg.  I 

"  It  was  a  question  long  controverted  by  many  learned  anti- 
quariana,  wheUier  Guttemberg  or  Fauat  was  the  inventor  of  that 
art,  till  happily  the  original  instrument  was  found ;  whereby  it 
appears,  that  the  latter  only  connected  the  others  with  him  Ibr  the 
sake  of  their  purses,  he  not  being  able  to  proceed  without,  on 
account  of  the  great  expenses  attending  tbe  cutting  of  the  blocks 
of  wood ;  which,  after  they  were  once  printed  from,  became  en- 
tirely useless  for  any  other  work.  This  instrument,  which  is  dated 
Nov.  6, 1456,  is  decisive  in  favour  of  GUTTEMBERG  ;  but  the 
honor  of  single  types,  made  of  metal,  is  ascribed  to  Faust,  wherein 
he  lecdved  great  aasistance  from  his  servant  and  lon-in-law,  Peter 
Schoeffer,  who,"  &c. 

Inaccuracy,  in  some  cases,  may  be  laid  to  the  inattention  aud 

i 
I 
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X  HE  art  df  IVinti  ii  <»•  i a  but  three  httndred 

and  sixlv  five  vears  old;  tad  it  long  remained  ^fi^ 
an  tmdeteriniiied  point  bctMreen  die  ^ew»  of     ^ei/y  ^/ 
Alenlz  in  Germany,  and  ^  City  of  Ifaerlemlin  / 
iloJiand,eoncerning  iJi<*  place  where,  and  the 
])or  son  by  \v1iom,tfai6  divine  art  was  first 
invdUed  and  pr^aoliscd;  but  .Imt.al  this  time,  /'^ 
the  majority  of*  voice  8  have  determined  the 
di  s  jmte  in  favor  of  Ment z ; howevenlive  ahaill     ^ I 
give  botii  I  heir  [)leas. 

"  It  is  said  to  be  ilrstXatMentz^tr  nipte^  ^ 
between  the  vears  1440  and  14»50,bv  John 
Tuhl ,(>r  Fanst, John  Mcytitvnbuch ,a lul  John 
Genestei8eh,8iumamed  Guttemberg.  ^  It  was  a  [^/ 
lon<j;  contrcnvrted  (file st ion  bymany  learned  ^/r 
anti([narians I  wli<  iIkm*  Gultrinb(  r^*  or  Faust  y/ 
was  tlie  inventor  of  that  art.  till  happily  the 
original  instrument  was  found  ^  ^/r^  ft^/' / 

Whereby  it  appears,  that y^on  aeeoimt  of 
the  j^at  expences  attend  ur^  the  cutting  of 
I  he  blocks  of*  wood  ,•  wliK^i ,  af  (ci*  ihry  were  ^/ / 
once  printed  Iroin.boc^dne  entirely  -useless  for     ^.t/r/  / 
any  other  worlc.  Tms  instrument  which  is  ^tJial./ 
dated  Nov.  (>.  iX^h)  is  (l(  (  isi\'c   iit   la\(>r*  ol' 
Gjijjenjljgi^ymit  the  honor  of  single  types  ^^6(^4^./ 
'^ade  of  m<4al.i8  ascribed  to  Fanst  (wherein  '^'Q  (T)  Q 
j^e  reeeiyed  g'l-eat  assislancc  from  his  ser\'ant 
^d  s^-in^aw  Teter  $ehoeffer.  who!'  Itc.  t/ 
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Carelessness  of  the  printer ;  it  must  often  unavoidably  arise  from- 
the  almost  impossibility  of  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every 
language,  whether  thoie  generally  in  use*  or  thoae  which  are  deno- 
minated dead  languages ;  or  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  aciencee»  and  other  abatniae  snljeeti,  wheran  technical 
phwtaee  and  tenia  of  art  often  oocnr^  whidi,  nolew  very  distinctly 
written,  may  be  misunderstood  by  the  most  attentive  and  accurate 
corrector ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  proof-sheets  of  various 
works,  on  as  many  different  subjects,  may  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  Corrector,  in  his  professional  capacity,  in  one  day,  and  an 
interval  of  several  days  before  the  aacoeeding  sheet  of  the  same 
anbject  may  foUow,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  man's  memory 
will  be  strong  enough  to  connect  the  ideas  of  each  author  so  as 
to  vSM  much  assistance  if  he  is  not  clear  and  distinct :  in  fact, 
by  remembering  too  much  of  one  auihor,  he  might  incapacitate 
himself  for  doing  justice  to  another.  I  have  long  ventured  an 
opinion  that  a  Reader's  chief  business  is  to  forget ;  and  that  the 
best  rule  to  observe  is,  as  soon  as  he  takes  up  one  proof,  to  have 
BO  thought  of  any  thing  that  preceded  it.  Thus,  in  all  cases,  but 
particularly  in  those  where  the  author  has  it  not  ui  his  power  to  see 
the  proof  sheets,  accuracy  and  diatmctnesa  of  copy  ia  peculiarly 
desimUe. 

If  attention  be  paid  in  the  copy  to  the  right  spelling  of  proper 
naiiit's  of  persons,  places,  technical  terms,  &c. — to  marking  the 
close  of  sentences  by  the  period,  so  that  the  author's  ideas  may 
not  be  misimderstood,  and,  above  ail,  to  the  hand-writing  being 
cleariy  legible,  much  time  and  a  very  considerable  expense  will 
be  ssmdt  and  the  great  object  of  aeeum^  better  ensuied. 

Of  makmg  the  Corrections  in  the  Metal  as  duignatid  by  the 

Marks  above  deicribed, 

CoanxcTiNo  is  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  Compositor's 
business*  attended  not  only  with  loss  of  time,  but  widi  gieat 
firtigue ;  and  horn  the  piessure  on  the  stomach  by  leanmg  Ofer 
the  atone,  it  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  health.  Tliia  ia  only  to 
be  avoided  by  careful  distribution,  silence,  and  due  attention 

3  P 
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when  at  work.  The  noise  and  confusion  which  too  often  preiraii 
in  a  printing-office,  from  light  and  firivolous  conversation,  not  only 
letaid  bii8in«Bs,  bat  at  the  tame  time  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Compoeitor  iiom  the  gnbject  he  has  in  hand,  and  oanse  him  to 
make  mistakes  which  can  only  be  rectified  by  loss  of  time,  and 
fatiiriie  at  the  impoeing^^tone.  Some  men,  no  doubt,  are  capable 
of  supportinp^  a  conversation,  and.  at  the  same  time,  of  composing 
correctly  ;  but  their  noise  confuses  those  who  are  unable  to  ensure 
their  accuracy  but  by  quietness  and  a  close  attention  to  their 
copy.  The  practice  of  talking  while  distributing,  pvmils  too 
much;  for  although  those  who  may  be  composing  need  not  join 
in  the  conversation,  yet  they  are  disturbed  and  diverted  by  it  fiosi 
the  business  they  have  in  hand.  The  press-ioom  is  ahmys,  if 
possible,  separated  from  the  composing-room,  as  the  work  of 
pressmen  is  less  liable  to  detriment  from  talking. 

The  first  proof  contains,  generally,  only  the  errors  of  the  com- 
positor ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  the  whole  of  them 
in  the  first  reading ;  he  is  therefore  expected  to  correct  all  his 
blunders,  whether  in  the  first  or  second  pioof,  without  making  a 
charge  for  it. 

Immediately  ,  on  receiving  his  proof,  the  Compositor  should 
begin  to  correct  the  matter,  as  the  delaying  it  may  occasion  him 

to  stand  still  for  want  of  a  return  of  letter  j  or  be  the  means  of 
keeping  a  press  idle. 

When  he  has  gathered  as  many  corrections  between  tlie  thumb 
and  fore-finger  of  his  left-hand  as  he  can  conveniently  hold,  and 
having  an  assortment  of  spaces  on  a  piece  of  paper,  or,  what  is 
more  convenient,  in  a  small  square  box  with  partitions  in  it» 
tslcing  the  bodkin  in  his  right^iand,  let  him,  instead  of  raising 
each  letter  he  may  have  occasion  to  alter,  place  the  point  of  the 
bodkin  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  with  the  fore-finger  of  his 
left-hand  against  the  other,  raise  the  line,  altogether,  sufficiently 
hijrh  to  afford  him  a  clear  view  of  the  spacing:  he  may  then 
change  the  faulty  letter,  and  alter  his  spaces  before  he  drops  the 
line.    By  observing  this  method,  he  will  not  injure  the  type, 
which  must  be  the  case  where  the  bodkin  is  forced  either  into 
their  lades  or  heads ;  it  likewise  ensures  a  greater  degree  of  itgi^ 
Imty  where  there  may  be  occasion  to  alter  the  spacing,  and  wUl 
not  take  up  more  time  than  the  other  method. 
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Hie  moat  careful  Compoeitor  cannot  at  all  times  avoid  living 
ft  word  or  words  oat,  or  composing  the  same  word  twice.  When 

cither  of  these  happens,  he  should  consider  the  best  mode  of 
rectifying  the  accident,  whether  by  driving  out,  or  by  getting  in 
above  or  below  it.  This  ascertained,  let  the  matter l)e  taken  into  a 
galley,  and  overrun  in  the  composing-stick ;  overrunning  on  the 
stone  being  an  unsafe,  unworkmanlike,  and  dilatoiy  method,  which 
destrc^  the  justification,  and  renders  the  spacing  uneven. 

In  correcting,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  hair-space  a  line 
where  it  can  possibly  be  prevented  ;  and  to  avoid  it,  overrunning, 
either  backward  or  forward,  must  be  judiciously  acbpted.  The 
Compositor  should  also,  in  overrunning  the  matter,  use  the  division 
as  little  as  possible  ;  for  although  he  may  carefully  follow  the  in- 
structions laid  down  in  this  work  on  the  subject  of  spacing  and 
dividing,  yet  the  effect  of  his  attention  will  be  completely  • 
destroyed,  if  not  followed  up  at  the  stone.* 

The  proof  having  been  properly  read  and  corrected,  is  then 
to  be  sent  to  the  author,  or  person  aufhorixed  by  him  to 
superintend  the  progress  of  the  work  through  the  press ;  either  of 
whom,  if  they  understand  .the  nature  of  printing,  will  not  defer 
reading  the  sheet,  but  return  it  with  as  few  alterations  as  iX)!3sible, 
to  be  got  ready  for  the  press.  But  authors  who  give  much  con- 
aideiatioa  to  these  circumstances,  an  very  niely  met  with. 

*        also,  p.  412  et  teq. 


3  V  2 
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QUALIFICATIONS   AND    DUTIES  OF  A  E£ADSB  FOB 

THE  PBE88* 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  the  credit  of  our  art»  and  Uw 
general  purposes  of  literature  depend  on  grammatical  accuiacy  and 

typographical  correctness,  it  will  readily  appear  that  a  careMand 
steady  Reader  must  be  indispensable  in  every  printing-oflSce.  We 
will  therefore  detail  the  qualifications  requisite  to  form  such  a 
Corrector  of  the  press,  as  can  alone  save  the  typc^aphic  art  from 
degenerating  into  one  of  those  ordinary  occupations  that  require 
only  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  fingers ;  and  then  giTe  a  few 
general  rules  rektive  to  the  business  of  a  Corrector  of  the  press. 

It  is  always  desirable  that  a  Reader  should  have  been  premody 
brought  up  to  the  business  of  a  compositor.  By  his  praelifisl 
acquaintance  with  the  meehantcal  departments  of  the  business,  be 
will  be  better  able  to  detect  those  manifold  errata,  which,  when 
suffered  to  pass,  give  an  air  of  carelessness  and  inattention  to  our 
labours,  that  must  ulways  offend  the  just  taste  and  professional 
discernment  of  all  true  lovers  of  correct  and  beautiful  typography. 

Some  of  the  principal  imperfections*  which  are  moat  easily 
observed  by  the  man  of  practical  knowledge  in  the  art  of  printing* 
are  the  following:  yia.  imperfect  and  wrong4bunted  letters;  in^ 
Terted  letters,  particularly  the  lowernsase  s  «,  the  n  u,  and  the  u  a ; 
awkward  and  irregular  spacing;  uneven  pages  or  columns;  a 
false  disposition  of  the  reference  marks;  crookedness  in  words  and 
Imes  ;  bad  making-up  of  matter  ;  erroneous  indenting,  &c.  These 
minutis,  which  are  rather  imperfections  of  workmanship  than 
literal  errors,  are  apt  to  be  overUxdied  and  neglected  by  thoae 
readers  who  have  no  idea  of  the  great  liability  there  is,  even  with 
the  most  careful  compositor,  to  fell  into  them— nay,  the  ahnoit 
absolute  impossibility  of  wholly  avoiding  them. 

Although,  on  these  accounts,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that 
every  Reader  should  have  been  himself  a  compositor,  we  do  not 
mean  to  infer,  that  even  the  imperfections  we  have  just  enumerated 
may  not  be  observed  by  a  Reader  who  never  was  practical ty 
acquainted  with  the  mechanical  part  of  our  buiinesB.  Long  and 
frequent  habits  of  reading  proof-sheets  for  the  press,  a  quick  eye, 
and  a  steady  mind,  will  certainly  enable  any  one,  even  thon|^  not 
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m  eompodtor,  to  detect  thoee  keeer  demtions  from  ootrectness, 
which  the  mexpeiienced  and  the  caietessaie  apt  to  ofver^  But 
while  thew habits  are acqftniiM^,  without  whickno  peraoncanbe 

safely  trusted  to  read  a  sheet  for  press,  the  labours  of  Ae  pnntor 
are  liable  to  go  forth  into  the  world  in  a  manner  that  will  reflect 
dishonour  on  the  employed,  and  give  offence  to  the  employer. 
This  obserratioa  will  apply  eren  to  those  Readers  who  have  pre- 
Tioiisly  been  oompoaiton.  No  proof-sheet,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
pvt  to  preaa,  until  it  has  been  carefully  read  and  reTised  by  an 
€3tptt  wtcid  Reader* 

But  eren  habit  iti^lf  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a  competent 
Reader,  unless  he  possess  those  literary  qualifications  which  ate 
obviously  necessary  in  an  employment  of  this  iraturo.  No  one 
ought  to  nndertake  the  business  of  a  Header,  until  he  has  made 
himself  complefi*  master  of,  at  least,  his  nativft  language. 

A  Reader  .should  be  well  yeraed  in  all  the  peculiarities  of '  the 
English  tongue-^ts  idioms,  its  true  genius,  and  singular  adapta* 
tion  to  that  Yaiiety  of  ezpieasioii  in  which  we  embody  our 
thoughts,  and  portray  the  human  intellect.  Instances  will  fre- 
quently occur,  particuliurly  in  large  printing-offices,  where  a 
knowledge,  of  this  nature  and  extent,  will  be  almost  indispensable. 
Many,  even  of  our  first-rate  authors,  are  too  apt,  in  the  warmth  of 
discussion,  the  flights  of  speculation,  and  the  laborious  exercise 
of  the  thinking  powers,  to  pass  over,  unobserved,  those  deviations 
from  pure  diction  and  strict  grammatical  accuracy,  which  they 
have  imperceptibly  acquired  the  habit  of  idling  into,  by  their 
ordinary  conversation  with  mankind.  Now,  although  no  Correotor 
of  the  press  can  strictly  be  required  to  do  otherwise  than  to  follow 
his  copy,  that  is,  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  original,  with  all  its 
defects,  yet  every  one  must  perceive,  that  it  would  often  be  per- 
forminir  a  friendly,  and  perhaps  a  charitable  service,  to  point  out, 
in  proper  time,  imperfections  and  mistakes  which  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  a  quick  or  voluminous  writer.  This  remark  wiU, 
however,  chiefly  apply  to  inaccurate  orthography,  and  glaring  in- 
stances of  erroneous  syntax.  With  the  spirit,  the  opinions,  the 
whims  of  an  author,  no  Corrector  of  the  press  has  any  right  to 
interfere.  In  reprints  of  old  and  standard  works,  very  little 
freedom  of  alteration  ought  to  be  granted  to  either  Conectors  or 
editors. 
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We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by  remarking,  that  a 
Reader  ought  not  to  be  of  a  captknu  or  pedantic  turn  ol  mind : 
tlie  one  wQl  render  hig  situation  and  employnienft  extraoaely  m- 
pleaaant,  and  the  other  will  tempt  him  to  habits  destmetiTe  of 
that  consistency  of  character  in  his  profinsion  which  he  ODf^t  em 
serupuloasly  to  maintain.  We  are  here  alluding  to  a  strict  iiiii> 
formity  ni  the  use  of  capitals,  in  orthog;raphy,  and  puncLuaLion. 
Notliinrr,  indeed,  can  be  more  provoking  to  an  author,  than  to  see, 
for  instance,  the  words  hmiour,fca}our,  &c.  spelt  witii  the  u  in  one 
page,  and  perhaps  in  the  next  modernized,  and  spelt  without  that 
'voweU  This  is  a  discfepance  which  Correctors  of  the  piess  should 
always  carefiilly  avoid.  The  like  obsenrationa  will  apply  to  Ae 
using  of  capitals  to  nonn-snbstantiTes,  &c.  in  one  place,  and  the 
omission  of  them  in  another.  Whaterer  may  be  the  diliefent 
opinions  or  pract.ir.ps  of  anthora  in  these  respects,  the  system  of 
spelHngr,  &c.  must  not  be  changed  in  the  same  work. 

There  is  an  opinion  very  common  among  printers,  that  no 
Standard  can  be  laid  down  with  respect  to  punctuation.  It  is  tiue^ 
anUiois  differ  much  in  their  modes  of  punctuation ;  but  this  arises 
not  so  much  from  a  want  of  system,  as  from  an  adherence  to  Ae 
s&Ms  or  the  Isoie  styles  of  pointing;  and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  thst 
no  two  persons  wonld  be  fomid  to  point  a  woik  exactly  alike,  or  the 
same  person  to  point  the  same  work  alike,  at  two  distant  periods* 
Some  authors  think  it  beneath  their  notice,  relying  on  the  skill 
and  experience  of  the  printer  in  this  respect.  This  being  the  case, 
the  punctuation  is  often  left  wholly  to  the  Corrector ;  and  what  has 
been  disregarded  as  a  matter  of  Httle  consequence  by  the  author, 
becomes  an  important  part  of  the  Conector^s  business.  liOt  him 
discharge  this  duty  widi  all  possible  unifeimitf  and  cars. 

Having  said  thus  mach  concerning  the  qnalificattons  of  a 
Reader,  we  proceed  to  point  out  the  proper  application  of  those 
attainments,  and  to  show  the  process  which  every  proof-sheet 
ought  to  go  through  before  it  is  in  a  state  of  correctness  proper  to 
go  to  press. 

While  the  pressman  is  engaged  in  pulling  a  proof,  the  oonqpo* 
sitoiB  on  the  wodt  ought  to  be  coUeoting  and  arranging  the  copy« 
that  both  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Reader  for  the  purpose 

of  clearing  it  from  the  most  glaring  literals,  always  having  the  copy 
lying  upon  his  desk  or  table,  ready  to  cast  his  eye  upon  in  oase  of 
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doubt  or  mi«H^n^«»rHf n  nHing-  This  pfocess,  which  is  a  kind  of 
aUghiconipiiuoii  of  the  copy  the  proof,  baying  been  carefully 
and  delibenildly  gone  througb,  if  the  proof  be  not  exceedingly  foul 
indeed  (in  which  case  it  is  beet  to  hare  it  corrected  before  he 
pvooeeds  any  farther),  the  Reader  ehoiiid  then  call  big  reading-boy» 
to  read  the  copy  aloud  to  him.  This  assistant  should  be  .able  to 
read  with  ease  and  distinctness  any  copy  put  into  his  hands ;  and 
he  should  be  instructed  not  to  read  too  fast,  but  to  pay  as  much 
attention  to  what  he  is  engaged  in.  as  if  he  were  reading  for  his 
own  amusement  or  instruction.  The  eve  of  the  Reader  should  not 
foUow«  but  rather  go  before  the  voice  of  his  reading-boy ;  for  by  a 
habit  of  this  natoze  a  Reader  will,  as  it  were,  anticipate  every  suigle 
word  in  his  copy ;  and  whenever  any  word  or  sentence  happen  to 
have  been  omitted  in  the  proof,  his  attention  will  the  more  sensibly 
be  unested  by  it,  wlien  he  hears  it  pronounced  by  his  reading-boy. 
Great  care,  however,  ought  to  be  paid,  lest  the  eye  of  the 
Reader  should  go  too  far  before  the  words  of  his  reading-boy. 
For  as  he  will  be  apt  to  be  attending  to  the  meaning  of  his  author, 
he  will  read  words  in  the  proof  which  actually  do  not  appear 
there,  and  the  very  accuracy  of  the  leading^boy  will  bat  tend  to 
eonfinn  him  in  the  mistake. 

After  having  read  through  the  proof  idth  the  reading-boy,  he 
should  examine  the  signatures,  catch-words,  head-lines,  titles  and 
folios  of  every  page,  and  mark  with  accuracy  the  prima,  or  first 
words  of  the  ensuing  sheet.  In  marking  the  prima,  care  ought 
always  to  be  taken,  that  not  only  the  incipient  word  of  the  next 
sheet  be  mariied,  but  also  the  number  of  the  volume  or  part  (whea 
a  work  consists  of  more  volumes  or  parts  than  one),  and  the  suc- 
ceedmg  signature  and  folio ;  as,  for  instance,  thus ;  [carelessness, 
3  F,  745.  When  all  or  any  of  these  are  neglected,  if  the  com- 
positor happen  not  to  have  set  beyond  the  current  sheet,  which 
sometimes  happens,  or  if  he  have  not  made  up  the  first  page  of 
the  next  sheet,  very  serious  errors  are  likely  to  occur. 

The  proof  having  been  thus  compared  and  read,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  compositor,  to  be  corrected  in 
the  metal;  when  this  is  done,  afmie  should  be  inunediately 
pulled,  which,  together  with  the  first  proof,  should  be  returned 
into  the  hands  of  the  Reader,  whose  next  businefls  is  to  collate 
the  corrected  sheet  with  the  one  he  had  before  read,  to  see  that  all 
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the  errata  are  properly  corrected.  We  believe  it  is  the  practice  of 
■ome  Readers  not  to  revise  their  proofs,  but  immediately  to  proceed 
to.reed  them  a  third  time,  for  prest.  This  is  a  dangerous  mode  of 
procedure,  and  ofogfat  tiever  to  be  adopted.  It  is  no  small  msttar 
to  dear  a  proof-sheet  of  all  its  imperfeetioDs :  an  error,  ones 
Ibnnd,  is  Hherefbre  of  too  great  importance  to  be  passed  aaob* 
served  ;  but  tliis  every  Reader  is  liable  to,  unless  he  revise  every 
page  of  his  proof  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention  :  for  few  foul 
compositors  are  able,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  labour,  to 
correct  every  error  marked  in  the  first  proof.  In  revising  a  proof* 
sheet,  particttlar  caro  must  be  taken,  that  none  of  the  fieeh  enois 
^escape  which  compositors  often  make  in  the  come  of  conectng 
the  original  ones.  To  avoid  this,  the  Reader  ought  not  only  to  pay 
attention  to  the  particular  word  which  has  been  corrected,  bat 
always  to  read  over,  with  care,  the  whole  of  the  line  in  which  that 
word  is  to  be  found.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  cases 
where  it  has  been  requisite  for  the  compositor  to  alter  irregular 
slovenly  spacing;  for  in  raising  the  line  in  the  metal  for  that  pur- 
pose, there  is  very  great  danger  of  some  word  or^  letter  Ming 
out,  or  some  space  being  put  into  a  wrong  place. 

In  offices  where  more  Readers  than  one  aro  employed.  His  always 
advisable  that  a  proof-sheet  should  be  read  over  by  at  least  tivo 
of  the  Readers.  The  eye,  in  going  over  the  same  track,  is  liable  to 
be  led  into  the  same  mistake  or  oversight.  The  interest  excited  by 
the  first  or  second  reading  having  abated,  a  degree  of  listlessness, 
also,  wilt  steal  upon  the  mind,  extremely  detrimental  to  cocrectnem 
in  the  proof. 

In  all  cases  where  the  first  proof  has  been  found  to  be  very  fooH 
it  is  neoeseary  to  read  the  whole  sheet  a  second  time  by  copy.  It 
is  almost  morally  impossible  that  a  fiml  proof  should  be  clesred 

of  all  its  errors,  or  that  every  omitted  word  should  be  noticed  in 
the  first  reading.  And  when  also  it  is  considered  that,  in  cases  of 
outs  or  doubles,  a  compositor  is  as  liable  to  make  errors  in  the  in- 
sertion of  the  one,  and  improper  connexion  in  the  removal  of  the 
other,  as  he  was  in  the  original  compositioii  and  making-up  of  tlis 
aheet,  the  pn^riety  of  reading  foul  proofii  a  second  time  by  copy 
will  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

When  a  proof-sheet  has  undergone  -the  regular  process  we  have 
here  laid  down»  the  next  thing  is,  to  forward  it,  along  with  the 
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oopy,  the  author  or  editor  of  the  work,  or  to  tadi  other  litemy 
perMMi  as  Ihe  publieher  has  appointod  ton  that  puipoie,  Biit» 
in  Older  to  prefent  dieputea  in  eaie  of  dday,  no  proof  ehouM  be 
sent  to  an  author  or  editor  without  first  writing  on  it  the  date  of 
the  month  on  which  it  was  forwarded  to  him.  A  memorandum 
should  also  be  made  of  the  date  of  its  return. 

It  ought  always  to  be  remembered^  that  the  part  of  the  copy 
which  contains  the  connecting  matter  of  the  ensuing  sheets  must 
cither  be  retained,  or  carefully  tiansoiibed,  orreadofi^  a  proof  of 
diat  matter  having  been  puUed  for  the  purpose. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  just  to  take  notice  of  the 
great  danger  to  the  correctness  of  a  work  which  arises  from  the 
practice,  too  common  with  some  authors,  of  kec[)ing  their  proof- 
sheets  too  long  in  their  hands,  before  they  are  returned  to  the 
printer.  As  the  pages  in  the  metal  get  dry,  the  adhesion  of  the 
typea  to  each  other  is  weakened,  and  the  swell  or  extension  of  the 
qu<»ns  and  furniture,  which  the  moisture  had  occasioned,  is  le- 
moTed ;  so  that  there  is  great  danger  of  letters  foUing  out,  when  a 
forme  is  long  kept  ftom  the  press.  Nor  is  the  danger  which  is 
hereby  occasioned  to  correctness  the  only  inconvenience  :  the  im- 
patience of  authors  to  see  their  works  in  a  fit  state  for  pubhcation 
is  almost  proverbial.  The  pleasure  arising  from  beholding,  as  it 
were,  "  the  form  and  texture"  of  one's  thoughts,  is  a  sensation 
much  easier  felt  than  described.  That  authors,  therefore,  may 
partake  of  this  pleasure  in  a  apeedy  and  regular  succession,  they 
should  make  a  pmt  of  forwarding  tiheir  proof-sheets  to  the  printer 
with  as  little  dday  as  possible,  not  onfy  that  they  may  the  sooner 
be  got  ready  for  press,  but  that  the  woik  may  proceed  in  a  regular 
manner,  without  being  interrupted  by  the  forwarding  of  other 
works  in  Ueu  of  that,  the  proof-sheets  of  which  are  detained  beyond 
the  proper  time  in  the  hands  of  the  author. 

Authors  are  ?eiy  apt  to  make  alterations,  and  to  correct  and 
amend  the  atyle  <Kr  argumento  of  their  works  when  they  first  see 
them  in  print.  This  is  certainly  the  woist  tune  for  this  labour,  as 
it  is  necessarily  attended  with  an  expense  which,  in  large  works, 
win  impereeptibly  swell  to  a  serious  sum ;  when,  however,  this 
method  of  alteration  is  adopted  by  an  author,  the  Reader  must 
always  be  careful  to  read  the  whole  sheet  over  once  more  with  very 
great  attention,  before  it  is  finally  put  to  press. 
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iW  pioof-fiheet  having  duly  undefgoiie  this  routiiie  of  purgation, 
may  be  supposed  at  free  fh>iii  enata  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  admit,  and  the  woid  "  Piem"  may  be  written  at  the  top  of 
the  fint  page  of  it  Thia  isanimp<Htantwoid  toeveiy  Revkr: 
if  he  have  auffeied  his  attention  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  natue 
of  his  proper  business,  and  errors  should  be  discovered  when  it  is 
loo  late  to  have  them  corrected,  this  word  **  Press*'  is  as  the  signa- 
ture of  the  death  warrant  of  his  reputation ;  and  if  lie  is  desirous 
of  attaining  excellence  in  his  profession,  will  occasion  an  uneaaizieas 
of  mind  which  will  but  ill  qualify  him  for  reading  other  proof- 
sheets  with  moie  caie  and  oonectness.  A  Reader,  therefixey  shoold 
be  a  man  of  one  business— always  npon  the  alert— all  eye— dl 
attention.  Possessing  a  becoming  reliance  on  his  own  powers,  lis 
should  never  be  too  confident  of  success.  Imperfection  clings  to 
him  on  every  side ! — Errors  and  mistakes  assail  luiii  from  every 
quarter !  His  business  is  of  a  nature  that  may  render  him 
obnoxious  to  blame»  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  bring  him  in  any 
Tery  large  stock  of  praise.  If  errors  escape  him  he  is  justly  to  be 
censuied-»for  jiff/MluMi  is  Att  dua^l  If  his  labours  are  wholly  fies 
fiom  mistake— which  is^  alas !  a  TSiy  rare  case^he  has  done  no 
more  than  he  ought,  and  consequently  can  merit  only  a  oompsitr 
ttve  degree  of  eommendation,  in  that  he  has  had  the  good  fertnoe 
to  be  more  successful  in  his  labours  after  perfection  than  some  of 
his  brethren  in  the  same  employment. 

In  some  printing-offices,  the  lousiness  of  revisal  for  the  press 
derolTes  upon  the  overseer ;  on  many  accounts  this  is  proper 
and  convenient;  but  no  Reader  should  suffer  his  pvoo&  to  g9  to 
press,  where  there  have  been  any  very  material  eirata,  without 
their  receiving  a  last  inspection  by  himself.  If  he  is  doubtful  of 
himself  and  liUffident  of  his  own  powers  of  attention,  how  mnch 
more  ought  he  to  be  on  his  ^ard  respecting  the  care  and  attentioa 
of  others  !  He  should  make  it  a  rule  never  to  trust  a  compositor  in 
any  matter  of  the  slightest  importance  —  they  are  the  most  ernng 
set  of  men  in  the  universe ;  and  the  attention  of  the  overseer  is 
liable  to  be  interrupted  by  such  a  variety  of  causes  and  inmiediate 
demands,  that  he  cannot  always  bestow  the  time  and  labour  that 
is  necessary  in  the  revising  a  fonne  for  press.  In  this  final 
*  operation  on  a  proofngheet,  the  eye  must  be  csst  along  the  sidei 
and  heads  of  the  respective  pages,  lest  any  letter  should  happen 
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to  have  fallen  out ;  any  crookedness  have  been  occasioned  in  tho 
kcking  np  of  the  forme ;  any  baUeved  lettm  hm  been  inserted; 
or  any  bite  from  the  irisket  oecaaioned. 

Theae  are  the  qnalificationa  of  a  Reader ;  thia  is  tibe  bnaineaa  of 
.one  employed  as  a  Corrector  of  <be  press.  It  ia  an  arduous  em- 
p1oyment-*an  employment  of  no  small  responsibility,  and  which 
ought  never  to  be  entnisted  to  the  intemperate,  the  thoughtless, 
the  illiterate,  or  the  inexperienced. 

[I  cannot  pass  this  opportunity  of  giving  my  unqualified  appro- 
bation to  the  whole  of  this  important  Section^  and  have  inserted 
it  nearly  as  given  in  SUmer.  It  ivas  written  by  the  Rer.  Mr. 
Nightingale,  author  of  "  A  Portraiture  of  Methodism,"  who  at 
that  time  held  the  situation  of  Reader  in  a  considerable  Printing- 
office.  The  instructions  given  are  enforced  with  such  strong 
reasoning,  that  a  master  printer  has  only  to  model  his  readers 
upon  such  a  plan,  to  ensure  honour  to  his  house  from  this  tm§ 
qtta  turn  of  good  printing.] 
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THE  ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

On  the  Mode  of  keeping  the  Aceountt  of  a  Priniing-OJice — The  Work'- 
Bookt^Warehoute-Book — Master's  Book. 

•  THE  Printing  profession  has  such  a  yariety  of  peculiarities  io 
its  progress  as  to  render  the  regular  method  of  book-keeping,  as 
taught  for  commercial  purposes  in  general,  of  very  little  avail :  a 
toohnioJ  mode  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  expeDses  paid  io 
fiBges  to  compositors  and  pressmen  for  each  work ;  of  the  pio- 
portkmate  additioii  calculated  on  the  compoeitMm  ibr  the  readiBg 
(which  has  alio  to  cover  warehooie  ezpenset);  and  thenaiiothei 
addttMoto  answer  for  profit,  expenses  of  material,  and  loss,  are  the 
principles  upon  which  a  printer  must  set  out  in  his  accounts. 

Some  very  precise  forms  for  keeping  the  workmen's  accounts 
were  laid  down  by  Slower,  planned  both  for  book-work  and  job- 
work  ;  but  applicable  only  to  the  concerns  of  a  house  of  small 
business,  where  the  having  a  column  to  be  headed  with  the  name 
of  each  man  who  might  happen  to  have  heen  on  a  work,  in  whkh 
the  pages  he  charged  in  each  sheet  were  to  he  posted,  and  s 
similar  arrangement  as  to  the  pressmen,  would  be  practicable  with 
•mall  inconTenience  and  little  loss  of  time. 

An  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  this  department, 
which  I  have  always  reserved  to  myself,  has  convinced  me  that  it 
is  practicable  to  lay  down  a  system  by  which  tlie  accounts  of  the 
largest  offices  may  be  kept  so  clear  and  concise,  that,  by  openiog 
only  one  book,  the  incidents  necessary  to  be  noted  of  any  wok, 
howerer  large,  may  be  leen  at  one  g^ce^  and  its  progress,  to  a 
sing^  page,  be  ascertained  every  Saturday  night  I  do  not  think 
it  at  aU  material  to  know  what  pages  m  a  sheet  have  been  charged 
by  compositors  A,  B,  or  C ;  or  what  formes  by  pressmen  D  or 
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£ ;  the  whole  that  is  necessaiy  id  a  registry  of  the  pages  and 
iaimm  that  have  bean  paid  for,  so  that  do  Iom  by  OTeichacges 
ahall  be  auffend. 

Alter  this  geneial  deacnptkm  I  shall  take  up  the  matter  mora 
in  detail,  and  miniitdy  deiciiba  the  books  nooessaiy  aocoiding  Id 
my  method. 

First,  the  Work-books  for  the  compositors  and  pressmen :  in 
these  they  respectively  enter  their  weekly  bills,  or  charges,  as 
briefly  at  possible,  signed  by  their  names  i  for  instance : 

A  Compositor's  Bill. 

Annnal  R^pster,  Vol.  63,  Z  4,  'A  6,  *B  12 

Collecting  Do.  X,  4  hours  

Catabgue,  B.C.  and  J.  6p.  Brevier  .  .  • 

Do.      -     -     -     8  Nonpareil  .    .  . 

Do.      Re-making*up,  8  hours  .... 

Share  of  General  Bill  (A)  • 

Ormskirk  Inclosure  Bill,  share  of  •  •  •  • 
Job— Patent  Pencils,  8to  page  ... 

A  Pressman's. 

1000  Ann.  Register,  U  1*  X  2*   ...  . 

6000  Catalogue,  1  forme  

160  KD,  Oimskiilc,  A  2,  F  2,  1 1    .  •  . 
2000  Job,  Pencils  

2000  Typographia,  »G  1,  «H  2  

B  andC  

Next— for  the  Warehouse.  One  book  alone  is  necessaiy*  as  a 
fongh  day-book.  Hie  siia  I  find  moat  oonvenient  ia  kng  foola* 
cap,  rdlad  fainfly.  Not  the  moat  trifling  aitiole  ahonid  be  deUiMni 

without  a  written  order,  if  sent  for,  or  signing  a  receipt  if  -amt 

home,  and  then  entering  it  in  the  day-book  ;  this  registers  the 
outgoings.  £qually  necessary  is  it,  that  nothing  should  be  received 
without  invoice  or  biU  of  paroels,  and  enieriiig  in  the  book^ 
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perhaps  in  some  cases  a  slip  written  at  the  moment  by  the  wan- 
houseman  may  be  substituted;  this  registers  the  incomings. 
These  notes  are  then  to  be  placed  on  a  file;  Hie  entiy  in  the 
book  to  be  as  short  as  possibk ;  thva, 

Monday,  Augutt  6,  1824. 

From  Messn.  Bleach  aDd  Cotton,  64  teams  demy»  on  aoooontof 

Messrs.  Bind  and  SiitchaU,  for  (rume  of  work ) 
To  Messrs.  longbill  and  Co.  104,  Essay  on  Cash  Payments. 

—  Mr.  Square,  100  circulars. 

From  Messrs.  Perfect  and  Co.  100  reams  royal,  on  account  of 

Messrs.  Black  ami  White. 
Returned,  Messrs.  Qypsom  and  Retiee,  2  leams  demy  left  of 

nioiighto  on  naz* 

Every  order  for  delivery,  invoice  for  receipt,  and  other  docomeat 

to  be  carefully  filed. 

When  any  thing  is  sent  home,  the  following  foim  has  been  iiMmd 
most  useftil,  the  top  part,  as  inTmce,  to  be  left ;  the  bottom,  is 
leceipt,  to  be  brought  back. 


M 

Please  to  receive 


182 


N.  B.  The  mocjied^  -  . 

r>  .  ,  .         ^1  jromwmrh.s. 

RicirpT  to  be  ratunedL  *'  ^ 

(i^ned)  by  bmhk.     3  T.  C.  Hotuard, 

AECEIVED  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Hamard, 

/or  account  of 

This  being  done  by  the  warehouseman  as  his  proper  da^,  the 
master,  or  hb  clerk,  may  once  a  week,  or  at  ai^  more  coBveiiieBl 
thBAe,  etU  for  the  WardMmfle-book  and  file,  and  into  the  pnptf 
columns  of  the  book  whidi  I  shall  next  desoiibe  enter  evciy 
article,  and  then  comparing  the  fik-note,  with  the  entiy  in  the 
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hook,  if  found  to  correspond,  signify  that  all  is  so  far  right,  by 
croBsillg  both  with  red  ink  ;  and  then,  dividing  the  notes  into 
ckaseB  of  *' Bought"— "  Delivery Sale"— place  them  on 
aepaiate  files  so  designated. 

I  come  next  to  the  book  the  most  important  of  all,  and  which 
I  call  the  "  Work  Journal.^  This  is  so  arranged  as  to  comprise 
in  itself  all  the  particulars  I  have  already  stated,  and  many  more; 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  hiis  superseded  a  whole  set  of 
books  kept  in,  or  for,  the  warehouse. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  given  in  miniature  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
Each  opening,  or  two  opposite  pages,  form  bnt  one  tables  and  are 
paged  bnt  asone.  It  is  nded  red,  with  frint  horiaontal  lines,  rather 
close ;  and  the  entry  I  have  given  as  an  example  will  show  that  I 
have ;  1st,  As  a  cross  head,  the  name  of  the  work ;  2nd,  The  date 
when  begun,  and  nauie  of  employer ;  3rd,  Every  particular  as 
to  type,  measure,  casting  up,  notes,  corrections,  extras,  &c. 
forming  the  expense  of  compositors'  work ;  4th,  The  same  of  number 
printed,  and  press^work  charges;  6th,  Paper-account ^  from 
whom  received,  quantity  used  for  the  work,  and  balance  on  hand^ 
or  returned;  6th,Thedeliveiyof  thework;  7th,  The  calcnlatioiia 
of  the  cliaiges  to  the  employer,  showing  the  whole  expense  of  'the 
woik,  to  the  point  of  ei|tenng  it,  in  one  line,  into  the  Ledger.  An 
index  completes  the  arrangement. 

Observation.  Under  the  third  head  (to  revert  to  a  former  part 
of  this  chapter,  as  to  the  mode  of  entering  the  compositor's 
ohaiges)  it  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  to  post  the  pages 
charged  in  each  signatnre,  as  they  follow  in  escJi  man^s  bill  m 
tlie  work-book  $  a  single  glance  of  the  eye  will  show  if  move  than 
8,  16, 24,  &c.  pages  are  charged  in  the  signatures :  if  any  over- 
charges are  made,  the  compositors  themselves  will  soon  find  ont 
who  is  in  fault ;  and  if  any  doubt  occurs,  a  reference  to  their 
work-book  can  easily  be  made  to  decide  it.  If  a  sheet  has  been 
over-wrote,  and  the  pages  afterwards  deducted,  place  them  on  the 
left  as  in  signature  £.  The  same  of  the  pressmen's  charges ;  by 
a  sin|^  obliqno  line  against  the  signatnre  for  one  faoDB,  another 
crossing  it  at  right  angles  for  the  other  (as  B,  D,  E);  one  mark* 
like  a  root  V  (as  0  and  F),  if  the  whole  sheet  is  charged^  at 
once,  wiU,  with  the  aid,  if  required,  of  the  pressmen's  book,  keep 
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every  account  necessary  for  that  department ;  cases  may  occur 
where  the  sheets,  from  particular  circunutances^  have  to  be  chai^ged 
in  fractioiial  parts,  of  which  tn  instance  is  given  in  G. 
The  correcttons  can  be  entered  against  each  sheets  as  charged. 
Pages  charged  at  random,  or  where  fiom  drwimstancei  dicj 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  signatores  to  which  they  belong,  are 
entered  in  a  spare  comer,  and  scratched  off  when  placed  ind 
deducted. 

A  calculation  of  tlie  price  of  any  number  of  pages  less  than  a 
sheet,  entered  just  under  the  valuation  per  sheet,  will  afford  much 
facility  in  checking  the  Gompositon'  book. 

It  would  be  foUy  to  sappoae  my  mode  genersUy  ^plicsUe  to 
erery  peculiarity  of  business :  it  ironld  lie  impossible  to  dem  t 
plan  that  slionld  be  so ;  but  I  bare  seen  some  tolerably  hige 
concerns  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  I  have  seen  the  books  sf 
others,  totally  inexplicable  to  any  one  but  those  who  wrote  them 
(and  not  very  clear  even  to  them),  where  it  would  have  applied. 
Others  may  have  superior  methods  adapted  to  their  individuid 
concerns ;  but  I  am  venturing  on  the  subject  only  with  a  view  of 
information  to  those  who  may  not  have  formed  their  own  pbnii 
and  may  thinik  any  infoimation  I  can  gtre  worth  attending  to.  I 
shall  only  add  tlu^  for  Job  woric  I  have  found  the  same  oohmm 
equally  applicable ;  for  Pto^amentary,  or  Bill  work,  a  different 
appropriation  of  the  columns  may  be  necessary ;  but,  in  my 
judgment,  I  cannot  conceive  any  possible  cases  in  which  I  could 
not  keep  the  accounts  by  the  same  form  of  entry. 

Other  accounts  may  be  kept  at  the  foncy  or  judgment  oi  each 
indindnal.  Hie  weekly  pay-list,  vHbeie  many  are  employed,  nuy 
be  foimed  into  a  book  or  sheet,  of  foolscap,  to  drneir  mto  f$A 
oither :  the  private  aooounts,  fiom  a  pocket4edger  to  a  regohi 
oaah-book,  each  one  must  keep  aoooiding  to  cireumstances ;  my 
business  here  is  only  with  those  necessary  lor  the  printing-office 
itself: 
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WAREHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


Of  ihe  Warthnut^JMes  the  Warehouse-man— Ghmg  out  Paper, 
Hanging  up.  Taking  down.  Laying  down  a  GaUu-ring,  GathenMg, 
CoOaUng,  FtMmg,  Frtmag,  Makingnp  WaHe, Booking. 


The  Bunaeu  of  a  Wat^wuie^mtuu 

THE  warehouse  department  of  a  printer  is  a  higUy  importot 
part  of  his  concern  ;  the  manai^ement  of  which  5nvolv€ig  bis  mm 
credit,  and  materially  affects  the  interest  of  his  emiiloyersr  it  » 
therefore  indispen^^nhly  necessary  to  appoint  a  man  for  the  niaaage- 
mcnt  of  it,  who  has  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the  business;  on 
whom  the  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed  for  sobriety  and  honesty 
and  who  can  be  taught  to  feel  and  act  upon  the  principle  of 
makincr  his  master's,  and  his  master's  employers  interest,  tk 
object  of  his  constant  solicitude.   Those  who  have  not  such  qadi. 
fications  will  be  continually  liable,  Uirough  ignorance  and  caiele»- 
ness,  to  fall  into  many  serious  mistakes ;  such  as  mixing  paper* 
belonging  to  different  works,  aiid  there]3y  destroymg  the  unifomiity 
of  them ;  giving  or  setting  out  the  paper  incorrectly,  which  must 
afterwards  be  made  good  by  reprinting  those  sheets  whah  ar. 
found  to  be  deficient,  or  the  sheet  wanting  is  left  out  of  a  book 
here  and  there,  and  in  this  imperfect  state  the  work  is  dehyerj 
to  the  bookseller,  who.  perhaps,  if  a  large  number  has  b« 
ofaslow-sellingbook.  will  be  several  years  before  he  discOfW 
the  deficiency,  and  must  make  the  demand  of  having  his  hOOU 
perfected,  after  so  long  a  time,  under  very  awkward  circumstaiice*. 
These  and  many  other  reasons  show  the  impropriety  of  em- 
ploying persons  in  the  warehouse  not  acquainted  with  its  busing 
I  must,  however,  ibserve,  that  the  msster  or  overseer  should  fte- 
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ipiaiiftly  look  to  the  conoems  of  the  waiehoaae,  and  see  lihat  t1i« 
people  employed  there  forward  the  dtfierent  worke  with  expedi* 
tioii*  neatness,  and  accuracy. 

Having  made  these  observations,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of 
the  different  stages  of  this  department,  and  begin  by  supposing 
the  warehouse  to  be  quite  clear,  business  coming  in,  and  the  ware- 
house-man j  ust  entering  upon  his  office.  He  should  first  be  provided 
with  a  book  which  is  termed  "  The  Warehouse-book."  When  the 
porter  or  cannaii  brings  paper  fitom  the  stationer  or  bookaelkr>  the 
warehovse^man  will  demand  the  bill  of  delivery,  and  see  if  it  is 
right  according  to  the  invoice,  before  he  signs  the  receipt*  after 
which  he  will  enter  it  immediately  into  the  Warehouse-book. 

In  some  houses  it  is  thought  necessary  to  keep  a  set  of  books 
in  a  warehouse  :  First,  a  Day-book,  or  Journal :  secondly,  an 
Employer's  JPaper-book,  in  which  a  place  is  allotted  for  every 
work,  with  a  general  index ;  and  wheiein  the  receipt,  use,  and 
balance  of  all  papers  are  kept:  thirdly,  the  Delivery-book;  ia 
this,  also,  a  place  is  assigned  for  each  work,  with  the  nuBiber 
printed,  and  every  delivery  of  the  same,  posted  from  the  Day-book : 
fourthly,  a  book  for  the  paper  received  and  used  on  the  master's 
private  account :  fifthly,  Wetting-book  :  add  to  the.^e,  two  or  three 
others  for  particular  accounts.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the 
fewer  books  left  to  the  care  of  a  warehouse-man  the  better,  and  have 
only  one  book  in  this  department,  as  particularly  described  in  the 
pieceding  chapter ;  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  file,  I  find 
amply  snfficieat  for  postmg  every  article  to  my  own  general  book* 

Having  entered  the  receipt  of  the  paper,  the  warehouse-maa 
should  then  write  on  each  bundle,  with  red  chalk,  the  title  of  the 
book  It  is  intended  for,  and  remove  it  into  a  part  of  the  warehouse 
most  out  of  his  way,  or  into  a  store-room  kept  for  that  purpose  j 
observing  to  place  it  so  as  to  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible. 


Qf  ^'Wwg  or  setting  mit  Paper  for  the  Preu, 

A  BUNDLE  of  paper  contains  two  reams— a  ream  of  paper,  per" 
fected,  consists  of  .5 1 6  sheets,  or  twenty -one  quires  and  a  half, 
.  twenty-four  sheeto  to  each  quire.   If  not  perfected,  twenty  quiiet 

3  o  2 
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to  the  leam,  of  which  the  two  outside  qoiies  are  called  corded  or 
east(,  as  they  are  generally  nibbed  by  the  ooidiiig  of  the  leam.  Thm  - 
quires  are  by  the  paper-maker  made  up  of  torn,  wrinkled,  stained, 
and  damaged  sheets ;  not  that  the  whole  qnirealways  conaistsof  toch 
sheets,  some  good  or  passable  being  generally  found  in  look- 
ing thera  over.  But  the  general  custom  now  is,  for  booksellers 
and  authors  to  stud  m  their  paper  per^f/.  When,  however,  it  is 
sent  in  imperfect,  it  is  the  warehouse-man^s  business  to  lay  by  the 
two  outside  quires,  to  cull  them  when  most  convenient,  and  to  add 
the  quires  to  make  the  bundle  perfect.  What  he  afterwards  selecti 
as  passable  of  the  sheets  in  the  outside  quires,  be  must  take  can 
to  dispose  of  so  that  they  may  neither  be  at  the  beginning  aor 
end,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  Tolnme ;  or  to  have  them  used 
wholly  for  jobs  or  proof  paper }  for  they  are  seldom  so  perfect  as 
the  inside  quires. 

It  is  the  general  custom  to  prmt  of  every  work  what  is  termed 
an  even  iiumber,  either  250,  600,  750,  1000,  &c.  These  quandtiei 
are  set  out  for  the  wetter  in  tohau :  m,  for  250  (sheets)  onsLtolua^ 
containing  10  quires  18  sheets;  for  500,  two  tokens,  one  11 
quires,  and  the  other  10  quires  and  a  half;  for  750,  three  tokens, 
two  of  them  11  quires  each,  and  the  other  10  quires  6  sheets;  and 
for  1000,  four  tokens,  three  of  them  11  quires  each,  and  the  other 
10  quires.  If  a  work  is  printed  in  half-sheets,  it,  of  course,  re- 
quires only  half  the  above  quantities. 

As  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  other  numbers  different  fnm 
the  above  are  printed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  some  hints  to 
warehouse-men  on  this  head.  In  giving  out  iractioiis  of  a  ream  of 
paper  for  short  numbere,  some  loss*  will  necessarily  arise  in  the 
division  of  the  overplns.  The  twenty-one  quires  and  a  half  of 
twenty-four  sheets  each,  making  516  sheets,  is  ample  allowance, 
(if  the  paper  has  been  honestly  supplied)  for  the  overplus  books  ex- 
pected by  the  booksellers,  and  for  waste,  in  numbers  amounting 
to  500.  But  since  the  tympan-sheets  and  register-sheets  sie 
equally  used  for  either  small  or  large  numbers,  an  overplus  pio* 
portionate  to  the  above  will  seldom  be  found  sufficient  for  omnben 
under  500*  Hence,  when  paper  is  given  out  for  smsiler  fractional 
numbers,  an  additional  allowance  must  be  made ;  or  it  will  be  di^ 
ficult  to  make  up  even  the  proper  number;  since,  according  to 
tins  rule,  the  proportion  of  the  sixteen  sheets  overplus  in  a  resOt 
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divided  among  ten  sheets  of  100  number  each,  would  be  only 
•  about  three  sheetg;  for  60  number,  about  a  sheet  and  a  half: 
wheieas«  in  every  case,  one  sheet  for  tympan,  one  or  two 
for  register,  and  as  many  move  for  incidents  and  accidents.  Would 
be  absolutely  necessary.  Where  strict  attention  is  paid  to  the 
press-work,  the  men  wiU  be  rather  encouraged  to  thiow  out,  and 
have  paper  to  replace  any  they  may  discover  in  progress  of  work 
to  be  bad  shfets,  as  soiled,  torn,  or  spoiled  in  working ;  a  work 
of  even  to  the  extent  of  1000  number  will  seldom  pass  through  an 
office,  in  which  the  exact  proportion  of  the  paper  by  reams  will  last 
oat  to  the  end  of  the  reckoning.  Indeed,  so  well  are  the  most  re- 
spectable booksellers  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  being  particular 
in  this  respect,  that  I  have  found  them  ever  willing  to  grant  any 
reasonable  allowance.  If  they  were  not  so,  the .  consequences 
would  be  obvious  upon  reckoning  the  overplus  books  and  waste. 
The  printer,  with  regard  to  the  paper  account,  as,  indeed,  in  many 
Other  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control,  is  made  the 
abape-goat  of  the  sins  of  others.  The  paper  is  made  ap  at,  the 
mill,  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  stationer's  men  to  be  made 
jSafiet,  and  gets  into'  the  printer^s  warehouse-book  upon  an  as- 
sumption, not  bearing  a  doubt,  that,  every  ream  contains  616 
sheets  !  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  count  the  paper  except 
by  reams  and  quires  ;  but  instances  frequently  occur  where  an  ex- 
pert warehouseman,  feeling  out  a  very  light  quire,  on  counting  it 
iiuds  only  eighteen  or  twenty  sheets,  and  often  an  outside  or  cass6 
quire,  which  will  be  only  nominally  a  quire ;  such  instances  are 
•ufficieat  to  dear  a  printer's  conscience  if,  after  due  care  has  been 
taken,  he  cannot  make  up  to  the  uttermost  copy  what  he  may  wish 
and'hia  employers  may  expect.  Qenerally  speaking,  in  numbers 
irom  1000  to  2000,  one  over  copy  in  each  hundred  is  the  least  that 
should  be  made  up — in  larger  numbers  more,  in  proportion,  may  be 
expected. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  form  any  positive  and  invariable  rule  for 
the  quantity  to  be  given  out  for  short  numbers,  as  it  must  depend, 
in  some  degree,  upon  the  quality  of  the  paper..  The  more  ezpen* 
aive  papers,  on  which,  geneiidly,  short  numbers  or  fine  copies 
are  printed,  must  be  given  out  more  sparingly  than  common  paper; 
and  the  tympan  and  register  sheets  be  supplied  by  a  more 
common  sort,  cut  to  the  size  of  the  finer. 
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For  numbers  up  to  160,  on  ordinary  paper,  six  sheets'  over  will* 
Ipneially  speakings  be  necewary.  Thw,  I  alumld  order  for 

26  nmnber  .  1  quire  7  aheete 


76   .    .  . 

.   3  . 

.   9    .  . 

100  . 

.   4  . 

.  10   .  . 

150  , 

.  6  . 

.  12   .  • 

200   ..  , 

,  .  6  . 

.  14   .  . 

260      .  . 

.  .  10  . 

.  18   .  . 

But  if  theae  fiactionB  were  added  to  even  numben,  I  ahrmld  give 
out  acarcely  any  orerplus.  Thus,  a  250  baa,  in  the  abate  of  the 

overplus  of  a  perfect  ream,  by  giving  out  10  quires  18  sheets,  got 
eight  sheets  over  ;  therefore,  ibr 

275  I  should  only  add  1  quire  2  sheets 

300    2  .-  3  .. 

400    4  .  .  6  .   .  and  ao  on: 

the  warehooBe-man  alwaya  bearing  in  mind  to  reckon  for  each  26^ 
80  many  quirea  of  24  abeeta»  and  the  aame  number  of  aheete  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  to  add  the  necessary  overplus. 

In  giving  out  paper  for  what  are  termed  jo6s,  a  little  further  ob- 
servation will  be  necessary.  It  has  been  usual  to  give  tables  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  Printer's  Giammar  gave  a  very  elaborate 
one,  ahowing  the  quantity  of  paper  to  be  given  out  for  any  job 
ftfm  25  to  5000 ;  and  fiom  two  on  a  aheet  to  128 ;  but  it  was 
totally  uaeleaa :  it  never  could  be  acted  upon  I  the  calcuhitifln 
was  made  upon  quires  of  25  sheets,  which  never  are  found  in  a 
book  or  job  office  ;  so  that  if  the  directions  of  this  table  were  fol- 
lowed in  a  case,  for  instance,  where  it  gave  the  quantity  as  11 
quires,  without  attending  to  the  above  circumstance,  the  vimk 
would  be  found  11  aheeta  deficient. 

'  The  only  way  I  have  ever  found  practicable,  haa  been,  to  try 
by  diviMon  how  many  sheets  are  requisite  for  the  purpose ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  job  (label  or  any  thing  else)  750  number,  32  on  a  sheet, 
32)750(23  will  require  24  sheets,  which  will  give  an  overplus 
of  18.  If  this  is  not  thought  sufficient,  a  remnant 
110  or  aheet  more  must  be  given  out,  calculating  thai 
^        where  a  aheet  haa  to  be  cut  into  many  parte. 


1^         further  allowanee  muat  be  made  for  acddenta. 
The  overplua  iheeta  bting  partly  allowed  for  tympan-iihejuta. 
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register-sheets,  and  other  incidents ;  snch  as  bad  sheets,  fkultB 
committed  in  beating,  puUins:.  bad  register,  &c. ;  in  any  of 
these  casualties  the  pressman  doubles  the  sheet  in  the  middle,  and 
lays  it  across  the  heap  as  waste :  for  in  case  that  sheet  should 
run  short  of  its  proper  number,  the  gatherer  may  chuse  out  tlie 
beit  of  tbem  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  In  setting  out  thtt 
paper,  the  warehonse-nian  lays  each  token  with  the  folded  side,  or 
back  part,  one  way,  and  the  other  token  with  the  folded,  or  back 
side,  the  other  way,  that  the  wetter  may  distinguish  the  different 
tokens.  When  this  is  done,  he  writes  a  label,  and  puts  it  into 
the  bundle,  thus,  G'wy's  Speiiing,  Nov.  7 — or  whatever  may  be  the 
title  of  the  book,  that  the  pressman,  when  he  takes  up  the  heap, 
wuif  not  take  the  wrong  one  by  mistake ;  and  by  this  label,  he 
tuk  at  all  times  ascertain  how  long  the  paper  has  betti  wet»  and 
thtteby  knorw  the  state  it  is  in  for  working. 


Of  hanging  up  Paper  to  dry. 

When  the  paper  is  worked  off,  the  wareHonse-man  takes  the 
heap  and  carries  it  to  the  room  where  poles  are  fixed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hanging  the  sheets  upon  to  dry,  and  this  most  generally  is 
the  appropriation  of  every  room  in  a  printing-offiee  that  has  suffi- 
cient height  for  the  paper,  when  hanging  on  the  poles,  to  be  out 
of  danger  from  the  workmen's  lights.  He  lays  the  heap  down  on 
a  stool,  or  table,  of  a  convenient  height,  then  takes  the  handle  of 
the  peel  m  one  hand,  and  lays  the  top  part  down  upon  the  heap, 
•o  that  the  upper  edge  may  reach  near  the  middle  of  the  sheet; 
aad,  with  the  other  hand,  be  doubles  over  so  much  of  the  printed 
paper  as  he  thinks  sufficient  to  hang  up  at  one  lift;  which  should 
be  about  seventeen  sheets,  as  near  as  he  can  guess ;  or,  if  he  has 
pole-room  to  hang  them  on,  twelve,  and  down  to  six,  according  as 
he  can  allow  time  for  drying.  Some  warehouse-men,  to  forward 
their  work,  will  hang  up  a  quire  or  more  at  a  lift,  which,  through 
its  thickness,  keeps  wet  a  long  while,  where  it  bears  heavy  on  the 
pole ;  besides  it  often  draws  out  turpentine  from  the  wood,  which 
leaves  a  yellow  stain  upon  the  paper.  But  supposing  the  poles 
ivatt-seasoned,  and  not  likely  to  stain,  still  it  is  hazardous,  and 
4«ght  on  no  account  to  be  allowed.  Some  kinds  of  paper  is  much 
WMte  liable  to  mildew  thuii  others,  and  pai  ticuiuriy  that  part  which 
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rests  on  the  pole,  «8  it  retains  the  ^ater  longer  than  the  sides, 
which  having  the  advantage  of  the  air  circulating  between,  get 

dry  first. 

Haying  thus  doubled  the  first  lift  on  the  peel,  he  shifla 
the  peel  with  his  right  haiid«  two  or  three  inches  towards  the  left, 
and  then  taking  an  equal  qnantity  for  another  lift  donUes  that 
on  the  peel;  and  conttnnes  so  doing  till  he  has  got  as  many  lifts 
as  the  peel  will  cany ;  then  he  raises  it,  holding  it  aslant  tihal  the 
shorter  fold  of  the  sheets  may  open  from  the  peel,  in  order  to  con- 
vey them  over  the  pole  ;  and  then  drawing  the  peel  from  under, 
rests  the  lifts  on  the  pole  ;  and  inserting  one  end  of  the  peel  so  as 
to  take  all  the  lifts  but  one,  he  raises  them  so  as  to  slide  easily 
so  iar  as  to  leave  the  next  lift  lapping  about  one  inch  over 
tiie  first  I  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  till  he  has  ^posed 
of  all  the  lifts  he  earned  up  by  that  loading  of  the  peel.  He 
ihen«  at  his  table,  reloads,  and  proceeds  as  before.  It  wiQ 
sometimes  be  necessary,  where  the  end  of  a  pole  is  exposed  to 
any  strong  current  of  air,  as  a  window,  &c.  to  lock  the  last  hft. 
This  is  done  by  folding  a  lift  two  or  three  times  so  as  to  concen- 
trate its  weight  in  a  small  compass,  and  hanging  this  over  the  last 
lift  near  the  window  it  will  generally  prevent  the  air  taldsg  the 
sheets  off  the  poles. 


()f  taking  down  the  Sheets  when  dry. 

When  the  sheets  are  sufficiently  dry,  the  warehouse-man  takes 
his  peel  and  brush,  and  with  the  peel  begins  with  the  last  Uft  hung 
up,  on  account  of  the  wrapper  being  with  that  lift ;  and  continnea 
to  proceed  to  the  other,  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  of  hanging 
them  up,  successively  taking  them  down  and  brushing  them,  till 
be  has  finished  the  whole ;  taking  care  that  he  lays  the  single 
signature  of  each  lift  one  over  the  other ;  if  this  is  not  done,  it  will 
occasion  considerable  trouble  to  turn  them  when  they  are  to  be 
collated. 

There  is  also  another  way  of  taking  the  sheets  down  from  the 
poles,  which  is,  by  laying  the  flat  side  of  the  peel  against  the  edge 
of  that  lift  which  hangs  over  the  other  books,  and  pushing  the 
peel  forward;  forcing  them  to  slide,  one  doubling  over  die  other. 
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and  so  finishing  the  business  with  more  expedition.  But  this 
method  cannot  be  recommended,  because  the  dust,  which 
flies  about  while  the  sheets  are  hanging,  must  lodge  on  themr 
and  by  pushing  them  fomaid,  is  nibbed  in*  instead  of  bong 
bmshed  off. 


Of  putting  bjf  the  Sheets,  or  Signaturet,  when  taken  down. 

When  the  heaps  are  taken  down,  the  warehouse-man  remove* 
them  to  the  warehouse,  knocks  them  up,  and  puts  them  by  in  that 
part  of  the  room  where  they  will  be  most  out  of  his  way,  till  he 
has  a  8tt€Scient  niimber  of  signatnies  to  form  a  gathering.  Bat 
two  or  three  sheets  of  each  stgnatore  shonld  be  put  by,  incase 
the  anthor,  bookseUer».  or  master,  ahoold  want  a  copy  of  the 
work,  or  a  specimen  of  as  many  sheets  as  are  finished,  before  they 
are  gathered.  If  this  has  not  been  done,  and  clean  sheets  should 
be  wanted,  he  would  then  be  obhged  to  hft  every  signature  to  get 
a  sheet  out  of  each,  which  will  occasion  a  great  loss  of  time,  this 
may  easily  hp  prevented  by  reserving  a  few  sheets  as  they  aio 
worked  off. 

Either  the  bookseller  or  author  should  be  sopplied,  from  time  to 
time*  with  one  copy  of  each  sheet  when  printed,  if  firom  manuscript, 
in  Older  to  secure  a  copy  from  which  to  reprint  in  case  of  tho 

calamity  of  fire.  When  he  lays  down  the  gathering,  if  such  ■ 

sheets  have  not  been  wanted,  they  are  easily  returned  to  their 
respectiTe  signatures. 


Of  laying  down  a  GMiriiig, 

To  lay  downa  gathering,  is  to  place  the  semal  heaps,  with  their 
signatures  following  each  Other,  upon  benches  or  forms  of  a  proper 

height,  beginning  with  the  first  signature  of  the  body  of  the  work, 
and  laying  it  upwards,  which  is  sometimes  marked  A,  but  in 
general  B,  placing  it  on  the  left  end  of  the  gathering-board  with 
the  length  of  the  sheet  before  him,  and  the  single  signature 
(A  or  fi)  next  him.  He  then  follows  with  C,  D,  &c  laying  them 
dose  to  each  other  in  the  same  position  as  the  first,  till  ho  has 
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laid  down  a  sufficient  number  of  sheets,  which  is  commonly  from 
B  to  My  unless  the  voluiue  consists  only  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
sheets ;  in  that  case  he  may  as  well  lay  down  the  whole  at  ooce, 
iBtiher  than  make  tiro  gadierings  of  them;  he  will  then  safe 
himself  the  trouble  of  booking  them :  but  where  a  vohime  mni 
through  two  or  three  alphabets,  seTeral  gatherings  must  be 
made.  In  such  cases,  eleven  or  twelve  sheets  in  a  gathering 
is  quite  enough.  The  title,  with  signatures  a,  b,  c,  cancels,  &c.  if 
any,  should  be  left  till  the  last,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  gather- 
infr,     that,  when  folded,  they  may  be  found  withinside. 

Should  the  impression  of  each  signature  be  so  large  as  to  cause 
the  heaps,  when  laid  down,  to  be  too  high  for  the  boys,  h« 
must  lay  the  gathering  by  bundles.  Where  pamphlets  and  small 
books  are  done,  containing  three  or  four  sheets,  they  should  ba 
laid  down  three  or  four  times,  to  the  full  length  of  the  gathering- 
board. 


This  is  the  proper  work  of  the  warehouse  boys,  all  working 
together:  the  art  required  in  gathering  chiefly  consists  in  not 
taking  up  more  than  one  sheet  at  a  time,  and  following  each  other 
in  vapid  succession.  They  begin  at  the  left-hand  of  the  row ; 
laying  the  left  arm  across  the  ^rst  heap,  taking  a  sharp-pointed 
bodkin  or  needle  in  the  right-hand,  and  with  the  sharp  end  of  it, 
just  touchinc:  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  sheet,  and  raising  the 
hand,  lift  up  that  corner,  which  is  immediately  received  in  the 
left,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  next  heap,  being  particularly  careful  to 
place  it  even  over  the  other,  that  there  may  not  be  much  trouble 
in  the  process  which  is  to  follow ;  taking  the  second  m  the  like 
manner  as  the  first,  and  going  to  a  third,  fourth,  &c.  to  the  end ; 
and  then  proceeding  to  knock  the  gathering  up ;  vxt.  to  make  the 
sheets  lie  exactly  even  over  each  other ;  which  is  done  in  the 
following  manner  :  a  table  being  provided  for  this  purpose,  or  one 
end  of  the  gathering-board  left  clear,  on  which  is  placed  a  wrapper, 
they  take  the  ends  of  the  sheets  between  the  thumb  and  fingers 
of  each  hand,  and  giasprng  them  loosely,  hold  them  upnglii» 
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with  the  long  side  or  edge  on  the  surface  of  the  table,  then  lifting 
them  Tip  about  four  inches  high*  they  let  them  drop  qtiickly  through 
their  hands,  and  catoh  them  up  again  aeveral  times  until  they  am 
quite  even ;  for  hy  these  repeated  jeriu,  those  sheets  which  wem 
above  the  rest  aie  driTen  downwards*  and  those  that  were  lower, 
upwards,  and  forcing  the  hands  forward  at  the  time  of  their 
falling^  causes  them  to  be  even  at  the  sides;  when  they  become 
exactly  even,  they  lay  them  on  a  wrapper,  and  proceed  (j^therinsj 
on  as  before,  knocking  them  up,  and  placing  them  on  the  heap 
just  gathered,  with  the  single  signature  of  each  gathering  lying 
successively  one  upon  ihe  other,  still  going  on  in  the  same 
manner,  till  they  are  piled  to  a  connnient  height.  The  pile  is 
then  covered  with  a  wrapper,  to  keep  the  dust  ftom  soiling  the 
iop  sheet,  and  thus  aecumulatmg,  pile  after  pile,  till  the  whole  is 
finished.  But,  while  gathering,  attention  must  be  paid  in  looking 
over  the  sheets,  lest  any  should  be  torn,  dirty,  &c.  and  if  any  are 
found  of  that  description  they  must  be  doubled  up  and  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap  they  belong  to. 

The  moat  general,  and  pethi^  the  most  expeditious  mode,  is 
to  use  neither  bodkin  norneedloi  but  damp  the  end  of  the  thumb 
with  the  tip  of  .the  tongue,  and  by  this  means  lift  up  the  sheets^ 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  fingen  are  pofocUy  dean, 
or  a  number  of  sheets  will  be  spoiled. 

When  the  gatherers  have  worked  till  one  of  the  sheets  is 
deficient  (for  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  circumstance  for  them 
to  be  just  equal),  they  double  up  the  odd  sheets  upon  one  another, 
<flover  them  up  with  wrappen,  and  then  put  them  by  till  coUated. 


Of  eoBatuig  Bookt. 

The  warehouse-man  takes  some  of  the  books  which  have  been 
gathered,  and  puts  them  on  a  table  or  gathering-board,  with  the 
sil^gle  signature  before  him,  at  his  right-hand,  and  his  left-arm 
across  the  heap ;  he  then,  with  a  sharp*pointed  bodkin  or  needle, 
lightly  pricks  up  the  comer  of  the  first  sheet  of  the  single  signft- 
tue,  viz.  A,  or  B,  and  with  the  thumb  of  his  left-hand  catches  it 
up,  and  nhnUy  shifts  it  b^een  the  two  fore-fingers  of  the  same 
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liand,  that  he.  may  be  ready  with  hig  thumb  to  do  the  same  to  a 
second*  &c.  for  if  be  doe*  not  thus  aecuie  the  sheets  between  his 
fingers*  on  recemng  the  nezt»  the  latter  shtoet  would  tnunedialdj 
fiUl  beck*  and  obstrnct  his  view  of  the  foUowtng  signatuve.  The  , 
•collator  cannot  be  too  attentiTe  in  observing  whether  the  gather- 
ing be  true ;  that  is,  free  from  having  two  sheets  of  one  signature ; 
sheets  turned  the  wrong  way,  or  left  out  in  the  gathering,  &c.  and 
if  he  finds  a  sheet  wanting  or  daman^ed,  he  may  supply  the  defect 
from  the  heaps  on  the  gathering-board*  as  it  ia  the  best  and  tlie 
most  expeditions  mode  for  the  warehooae-man  to  go  on  with  the 
collating  at  the  same  time  the  gathering  boys  are  proceeding  wiA 
the  gathering.  If  dnplicsles  have  been  gathered*  he  draws  the 
overplus  sheets  ftom  the  rest*  and  lays  them  aside  till  he  hss 
collated  the  pile,  after  which  he  distributes  them  to  their  respec- 
tive signatures. 

Having  collated  a  gathering,  he  lays  it  on  his  left,  with  a 
wrapper  underneath,  to  keep  the  board  from  soihng  the  sheet ;  he 
then  collates  another*  and  puts  that  on  the  one  just  laid  down,  not  . 
even*  but  rather  across  it*  that  when  he  begins  to  Ibid*  hciiay 
with  ease  distinguish  each  division*  proceeding  in  the  same 
manner  tin  he  has  thoroughly  examined  the  pile.  Othen  .  again 
do  not  lay  the  gatherings  down  separately;  but,  when  one  ii 
done,  put  the  collated  corner  from  them,  and  draw  the  next  near 
them,  and  so  proceed,  moving  each  gathering  backwards  and 
forwards  as  they  collate  them  and  when  they  have  got  a  sufficient 
handful,  turn  them  over,  and  keep  going  on  as  before,  till  the  pile 
is  finished.  This  way*  if  properiy  attended  to*  is  the  best*  as  it 
expedites  the  work»  mid  answers  the  same  end. 


Of  Folding, 

Having  collated  the  heap*  or  pile  of  gathered  books*  he 
proceeds  to  folding*  which  is  performed  in  the  following  manner. 
The  gatherings  being  on  one  side  of  him*  he  takes  down  one  cf 

the  books  from  the  rest,  knocks  it  up  on  the  board  or  table,  and 
then  keeps  the  single  signature  of  the  first  sheet  with  its  fa«e 
downwards  to  the  table^  so  that  when  he  doubles  it  up,  the  last  • 
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sheet  will  be  folded  ininirds,  and  the  fint  outwards.  The  maimer 
of  knobking  the  book  up  haying  been  dnady  described*  a  lepe^ 
tition  of  it  here  is  needless ;  so»  supposiiig  the  sheets  exactly  ereii 
one  over  the  other,  he  lays  the  gathering  flat  on  the  table, ,  and 
haying  hold  of  the  ends,  or  sides/  in  his  hands,  doubles  the  right* 
hand  hold  over  to  the  left ;  but  before  he  relieves  the  end  of  the 
book  from  his  right  hand,  he  nimbly  shifts  it  to  his  left,  between 
the  two  fore-fingers  of  that  hand,  and  then  releases  the  other 
end  from  out  of  the  right;  by  haying.it  in  that  position,  thatis^ 
with  his  foce-finger  between  the  two  folds,  he  can  (though  not 
doubled  quite  even)  shift  it  which  way  he  thinks  proper,  without 
discommoding  any  of  the  sheets. 

It  being  now  doubled  np,  and  the  edges  placed  exactly  eyen 
over  each  other,  he  rubs  the  palm  of  his  right-hand  hard  on  the 
fold  or  back  part  of  the  book,  that  it  may  remain  close  together; 
When  this  is  done,  he  lays  it  on  the  wrapper  near  him,  and  works 
on  as  before,  obserying  to  fold  them  as  the  work  requires ;  yis*  if 
twelyes,  in  the  long  cross ;  and  if  foho,  quarto^  octavo,  sixteens, 
eighteens,  or  twenty-fours,  in  the  short  cross. 

Folding  books  is  an  importent  ooncein,  and  ought  to  be  parti- 
eularly  attended  to  by  the  printer,  because,  if  they  are  uneyenly 
folded,  the  dust,  by  long  standing,  will  work  in,  and  soil  those 

.  sheets  that  come  out  further  than  the  rest,  so  that,  when  bound, 
they  will  have  on  the  margin  a  border  of  dust,  unless  the  binder 
cuts  very  deep,  which  must  be  allowed  to  deface  the  beauty  of  a 
volume.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  binder  is  nice  in  his  work,  and 
will  not  suffer  a  bad  sheet  to  appear  in  it,  he  sends  word  that  it  ia 
wanting,  and  it  is  yeiy  rarely  that  he  sends  back  the  damaged 
sheet,  which  impoyerishes  the  waste,  and  is  likewise  an  additional 
disgrace  to  the  warehouseman  for  his  negligence  in  not  properly 
collating  the  books  ^  and  should  it  happen  to  be  the  sheet  which 
is  short  in  the  gathering,  a  book  must  thereby  be  rendered  imper- 
fect, none  of  that  signature  being  left  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
It  w.neoessary  here  to  obwrye,  that  though  books  seem  apparently 
uneVen,  it  is  not  always  owing  to  the  folder's  negligence ;  thereforo, 
beforo  blame  can  property  be  attached  to  him,  the  books  should  be 
examined ;  because,  though  the  quality  of  the  paper  has  been 
attended  to  by  the  purchaser,  yet  perhaps  nicety  respecting 

.  the  size  may  not  have  been  so  much  regarded  by  him,  so  that 
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some  of  the  sheets  in  a  Tolume,  or  gathering,  are  frequently  foimd 
to  differ  half  an  inch  in  siae»  pacticulaily  since  the  introduction 
of  machine-oiado  papers. 
In  aosbe  paper  the  sheets  run  eqnal  enough  as  to  siie*  bat  aie 

not  square ;  and  if,  in  such  cases,  folios,  quartos,  octavos,  or  six- 
teens  were  to  be  folded  w  ith  tiie  two  bottoiu  corners  even  together, 
they  would  be  extremely  uneven  ;  therefore  the  best  that  can  be 
doDe,  when  it  so  happens  that  the  sheets  run  in  this  unsquare 
manner,  is  to  knock  them  np  well,  and  fold  them  so  that  thqf 
may  at  least  be  brought  even  at  the  middle  of  their  outer  margiDs; 
then  the  onter  margin  of  each  side  will  share  the  defect  alike; 

When  sheets  aro  flimsy,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  mom 
the  folder  knoolu  ibem  up  the  worse  they  are,  for  the  knocking 
them  up  only  batters  their  edges,  instead  of  bringing  them  even; 
therefore,  before  they  are  folded,  the  uneven  sheets  must  be 
puUed  even,  and  then  gently  knocked  up« 


comikig  oui  and  prming  of  Sookt, 

Having  folded  a  parcel,  or  the  whole  of  the  gathered  books, 
the  warehouse-man  proceeds  to  count  them  out  into  proper  quan- 
tities, according  to  the  thickness  of  the  gathering :  if  very  thick, 
only  five;  if  thin,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-fiye,  Bsyi 
■emetimes  fifty*  according  to  their  thickness,  and  obaerres  to 
keep  the  same  number  in  the  count  of  each  different  gathering 
throughout  the  vroik.  He  then  kys  them  flat  on  the  table,  and 
gives  them  a  blow  or  two  with  palm  of  his  hand  on  the  folded 
or  back  side,  to  make  them  lie  close;  after  which  he  gently 
knocks  them  up  even,  and  puts  them  in  the  standing  press,  if 
empty ;  if  not,  in  a  convenient  place,  on  a  wrapper,  or  waste 
sheet,  till  the  joess  is  disengaged,  with  the  fold  or  back  side  of  the 
fimt  paioel  one  way,  and  the  second  qnaatity  of  books  with  the 
folded  side  or  back  the  other  way,  continuiBg,  tn  the  same  maimer* 
to  put  them  on  one  after  the  other,  till  the  pnss  will  permit  no 
mose  in  height.  He  then  proceeds  to  p9e  up,  range  by  range, 
tin  full,  observing  that  eacli  range  contains  an  equal  quantity  of 
books,  and  stands  in  a  right  parallel,  so  that  when  they  are  screwed 
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down  they  may  all  leceiTe  an  equal  piesanie ;  ibe  reason  why  hs 
is  pardetikr  in  leTeningthe  edges  of  each  portion  is,  that  if  he  did 
not,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pile  them  up  straight  wiA  their  backa 

to  lie  all  one  way  :  for,  in  printing,  if  the  mat  ter  does  not  run  close 
and  even  alike,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  pages  are  loose  and 
open,  and  others  close,  the  open  pages  receiving  a  deeper  impres- 
sion than  the  close,  make  that  part  of  the  sheet  swell,  while  the 
remaining  ones  lie  closer ;  therefore,  were  a  number  of  books  to 
be  piled,  before  pressing,  with  their  backs  one  way,  thsy  would  be 
raised  up  at  one  end,  and  consequently  would  soon  slide  down  $ 
which  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  reversing  them  ^  for,  tnmiag 
the  Ihick  end  on  the  thin,  they  are  brought  to  lie  level ;  besidst 
which,  tht  ir  number  llitn  can  the  more  readily  be  told. 

The  press  being  full,  the  warehouse-man  takes  the  short 
pin  belonging  to  it,  and  screws  it  down  as  low  as  he  can,  after 
which  he  takes  a  strong  iron  bar,  about  five  or  six  feet  in  lengtht 
laid  with  it  works  the  screw  of  the  preaa  round  with  all  his 
as  tight  as  he  possibly  can,  then  calling  for  the  assiatance  of 
others  in  the  waiehouse»  the  pressure  ia  finally  completed,  and 
the  books  remain  in  it  from  12  to  24  hours.  Where  an  hydrauUo 
press  is  used,  the  screwing-down  process  is  of  course  changed  for 
the  pumping.  The  pressure  acquired  is  so  great  in  these  presses, 
that  they  may  be  charged  and  discharged  three  or  four  times  in 
the  day.  He  then  takes  them  out  of  the  press,  and  piles  them  up 
against  the  sides  of  the  room,  or  in  stalls,  if  the  house  is  so  fitted 
up,  covering  them  neatly  and  doady  with  a  wrapper  under  and 
over,  so  that  the  dust  may  not  easily  penetrate.  A  label  ia  tht9 
attached  to  the  pile,  on  which  is  expressed  the  title  of  the  book, 
and  how  many  the  parcel  contains.  Should  the  impression  be 
more  than  the  press  will  admit  of  at  once,  it  is  filled  up  again  in 
the  like  form  as  before,  and  so  continued  till  the  whole  is 
completed. 

If  the  impression  is  not  very  kfge>  and  wUl  make  only  a  few 
btedles,  or  ia  expected  to  remain  soma  tuna  under  the  chaiga 
of  the  waiahouse-man,  he  tiea  them  up  into  bundlea,  Inying  % 
wrapper  under  and  o?er  each,  and  having  written  the  title  and 
the  number  of  books  in  the  bundle  on  the  upper  wrapper,  he 
puts  them  aside  in  the  store  room,  or  some  convenient  part  of 
the  warehouse,  that  he  may  have  free  access  to  deUvec  them  out 
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aoootding  to  order.  As  Kxm  as  llie  books  aie  finished,  be 
acquaints  tibe  author  or  bookseller  thai  the  whole  of  themqiressuA 
is  ready  for  deliTery, 


Of  makmg     tke  Watie, 

AptUb  the  books  have  been  collated  and  folded,  and  the  dapln 
tate  sheets  that  were  drawn  out  distributed,  he  takes  the  last  sig- 
nature first,  and  shaking  the  spoiled  or  doubled-np  sheets  out,  if 

any,  from  between  the  others,  he  lays  the  overplus  clean  sheeti 
flat  on  the  table,  with  the  single  signature  towards  him,  and  opena 
the  doubled  or  spoiled  sheets,  and  places  thera  on  the  former  with 
the  signature  the  same  way.  This  done,  he  turns  them  over; 
knocks  them  efen;  folds  them;  and  puts  them  near  him,  with 
the  single  signature  upwards.  He  then  takes  the  sheets  thatUs 
next  to  the  signature  he  has  just  fi)lded»  and  does  the  same  to 
that,  placing  it  on  the  odier,  and  oontinning  till  he  has  finished 
the  whole ;  afler  which,  he  presses  and  ties  them  up  together, 
and  writes  on  the  bundle  the  title  of  the  book ;  also  which  sheet 
is  deficient.  They  are  then  put  in  a  proper  place,  whence  they 
may  be  easily  taken  when  wanted.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
if  there  should  be,  amongst  the  sheets  distributed,  any  of  the  lig- 
nature  that  was  short,  he  gathers  again,  till  that,  or  some  other 
sheet  is  deficient,  collating  and  folding  them,  and  putting  them 
with  the  other  bodu. 


Of  booking  the  different  Gatheringt. 

Wbbn  a  Tolunie  runs  through  several  aJ^phabets,  it  must  can- 
sequently  make  more  than  one  gathoing ;  therefore  to  put  the 
di£ferent  gatherii^  together  in  regular  succession  to  make  a 
complete  volume,  the  warehouse-man  takes  as  many  counts  of  the 

first  gathering  as  he  can  conveniently  carry,  and  lays  them  on  the 
place  where  they  are  intended  to  be  booked.  He  then  lays  a 
wrapper  on  the  gathering-board,  and  takes  the  first  count  of 
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levened  paroel«  wliich  be  places  on  it,  with  the  single  stgnatoie 
upwafdi ;  a  second  quantify  is  then  laid  down  in  the  same  way, 
with  their  backs  one  on  the  odier,  and  placed  so  that  the  end  of 
one  of  the  parcels  may  project  oatwardSf  while  the  end  of  the  other 
is  turned  inwards  s  dius  be  continues  piling  them  in  this  distinct 
manner,  till  he  has  got  them  sufficiently  high,  Aflter  this  is  done, 
the  second  gathering  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  first,  ^ith  their 
outer  margin  against  the  backs  of  that  gathering,  and  piled  up  in 
the  same  manner,  till  it  contains  the  same  number  of  gatherings  at 
the  first  parcel. 

If  a  book  makes  mme  than  two  gatherings,  they  are  laid  down 
one  after  the  other,  as  before  observed.  The  utility  of  laying  down 
each  count,  so  that  tbey  may  project  a  little  over  each  other,  will 
be  readily  perceived  ;  for  should  he  take  two  gatherings  of  one 
sort,  or  let  one  slip  from  his  fingers  tmperceived  (which  is  not  im- 
probable where  there  is  a  number  of  gatherings  in  a  volume)  on 
their  being  placed  in  this  manner,  he  quickly  discovers  his  error 
by  their  not  running  equal  at  the  end  of  eveiy  coun^.  If  he  does 
not  lay  them  in  this  manner,  a  mistake  of  this  sort  win  not  be 
detected  till  be  comes  to  the  bottom  of  each  gathering ;  and  then 
to  rectify  the  error  wiU  be  attended  with  much  trouble.  When 
he  has  laid  down  some  of  each  gathering,  he  proceeds  to  book 
them,  which  is  done  by  taking  one  from  each  parcel,  beginning 
with  the  first  ^  he  then  knocks  them  even,  and  places  them  on  a 
wrapper,  reversing  each  book.  They  aie  afterwards  tied  up  in 
bundles,  or  piled  away  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  ^arebonse,  with 
a  wrapper  under  and  over,  and  a  label  in  each  {die.  If  some  odd 
gatherings  are  left  (which  is  highly  pirobable),  they  are  then  added 
to  the  bundle  of  waste,  and  a  memoraiidom  made  of  it  oa  the 
upper  wrapper. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Jwrnetfincn's  Wages — Pi  'uc-scalc  of  178.5 — Subsequent  Advance*  md 
JifgtilatiuHS — Charges  to  ihe  Bouksellcrs  ami  Emploj^ers — Campawon 
of  Expcmes,  Wages,  Charges,  and  Pro  fits  ^Warehoute^Qdd-preswtg 
fvUh  glazed  Fapers^T/ie  Htfdraulic  Prett* 

IN  the  early  tta^  of  the  printing  bosbeiB  the  mode  of  paying 
the  workmen  emplo3red  in  it  mvst  hftTe  been  eimihir  to  thoee  of 

every  other  business  or  manufactory  iii  its  infuncy ;  viz.  on  estab- 
lished daily  wages.  The  idea  of  paying  as  for  piece-work  was  not 
suggested  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  discovery  of  the  art. 

It  is  now  the  general  practice  to  pay  the  composition  work  by 
a  calculation  of  the  nnmbor  of  thousand  letten  which  the  compo- 
aitor  haa  to  piok  np :  thia  ia  calculated  by  taking  the  width  and 
length  of  the  page  in  the  letter  m  of  the  lype  in  which  it  ia  aet; 
aaauming  that  the  average  width  of  each  type  ia  half  an  m  (or  an 
n)  the  measure  (or  width  of  the  page)  is  doubled,  and  then  multi- 
plied by  tlie  ms  in  length  :*  this  cannot  always  be  calculated  by 

*  As  for  example— [we  p.  761]  the  page  b  83  ms  and  aa  n  wid6»  tad  47 

long  S3| 

mvldpliadby  8 

gives  47  ns  wide 
multiplied  by  47  ms  loag 

329 
188 

giv«s  8809  letten  in  a  page 
maltipliflctby    16  pagcsinadwet 

13254 

220i> 

Total  35344  letters  in  a  sheet,  which  (see  Article  I), 
of  the  scale,  count  as  35  thousands  j  and  this^  if  manmcript  leaded*  ii  5^ 
equal         9\rt.  :   this  cotint.s  aa  17.^'- 

'rii'm  may  vary  in  price  per  thousuad,  aad  leceif e  certUtt  addiCiooi  accoidiag 
to  circiunstftiices  explained  in  the  rules. 
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Ufliely  the  number  of  lines  appealing  upon  paper»  because  if  space 
linei,  or  leads*  m  used,  they  form  part  of  the  meamre  of  length  ; 
thefefove,  tin  ma  «re  laid  down  the  aide  of  a  page*  and  the  length 
thua  conectlj  ascertained. 

The  preaaman'a  work  is  Talned  by  the  number  of  sheets  whieh 
he  prints,  but  calculated  by  two  hundred  and  fiftiea,  or  half-reams. 

These  principles,  regulated  by  various  modifications  uud  pro- 
visions, accordinrr  to  peculiar  circumstances,  fully  explainedin  the 
price-acalea  hereafter  inserted,  form  the  ground-work  of  all  calcu- 
lations of  jonmeymeQ*s  wages  snd  masters'  chaigs8»  in  the  printing 


CQmpQsiton*  Prices. 

MbxoN«  my  oldest  authority  in  printing,  is  silent  upon  the 
snbject  As  hx  back  (previona  to  1785)  as  I  have  been  enabled 
to  trace  any  fixed  price,  it  appeam  that  composition  was  paid  in 
some  degree  according  to  the  size  of  the  type  used ;  upon  the 
very  rational  principle,  that  a  compositor  had  much  less  interrup- 
tion in  the  actual  operation  of  composing,  or  picking  up,  his  thou- 
aands,  when  working  upon  amall  type,  than  he  would  have  when 
npon  large,  by  the  more  frequent  making^up,  imposing,  conectingf 
&C.  &G.  Thua,  English  type  was  at  one  period  paid  atfour-pence. 
Long  Primer  three-pence  half-penny.  Brevier  three-peace  ftrdung. 
In  Edinburgh,  about  fifty  years  ago,  Brerier  waa  two-pence  half- 
penny, while  English  was  Ibnr-penee  per  thousand. 

The  first  regular  trade  scale  was  settled,  after  much  labour  and 
discussion,  by  a  committee  chosen  from  the  body  of  masters,  in 
November  1785.  This  scale  has  continued  as  the  basis  of  all 
otheia  to  the  present  tune.  Previous  to  1786  the  price  paid  per 
thousand  was  generally,  in  town,  fimr-psnce*  The  oompositiott 
scale  was  then  fbimed  upon  an  advance  to  44dL  per  thousand,  being 
an  addition  of  2t.  6dl  ui  the  £.  or  12^  per  cent,  and  certam  prices 
were  given  Ibr  other  languages  than  English,  for  dictionaries.  Sec. 
&c.  which  had  previously  been  at  no  settled  ratio.  In  May  1793, 
it  was  agreed  to  include  in  the  nu  asurpment  of  the  page,  the  lines 
for  heads  and  signatuiea.   In  December  17^5,  a  regulation  was 

3  B  2 
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made  relative  to  works  in  ^rpe  larger  than  Enf^isb*  In  November 
and  December  1800,  a  oonnderable  liae  waa  gsanted,  viz.  of 
ihree-fartliiDgs  in  the  thoasand  (making  it  5})  "  in  oooaideration 
of  the  extreme  and  increasing  pleasure  of  the  times^  the  article  of 
bread  lumng  risen  to  the  nnnsnal  price  of  It.  7id*  the  qnaiteni 
loaf."  In  February  1805,  a  general  adjustment  of  the  scale  took 
place,  consisting  of  27  articles  or  definitions,  but  this  gave  no  ad- 
vance on  the  general  mode  of  casting  up  the  work.  In  April 
1810,  a  more  important  alteration  took  place  in  the  scale,  by  ad- 
mitting a  distinction  of  leaded  and  solid  work ;  this  was  farther 
amended  in  1816  by  the  regulations  relatiTe  to  reprints.  • 

As  this  scale,  thus  amended  and  modified,  is  the  established 
role  by  which  the  work  of  compositors  is  now  paid,  it  will  be  in- 
serted, but  I  shall  first  endeavour  to  show,  in  a  tabular  form,  the 
origin,  progress,  and  proportions  of  the  present  prices. — [See 
opposite  page.] 


Trade  Scale  of  Prices  for  Compositors  and  Pressmen. 

SCALE  OF  PRICES  FOR  COMFOSITDRS'  WORK, 

Agffed  upon  at  a  General  Meeting  of  Master  Printert,  held  at  SkOiMtn^ 
Hall,  April  16,  1810  ;  and  altered  as  to  Reprints  in  1816. 

Art.  1.  ALL  Works  in  the  English  langTiage,  common  matter,  tritJk  tptee 
lines,  including  English  and  Brevier,  to  be  east  up  at  b^d.  per  1000  j  if  in 
Minion  6rf.  per  thousand  ;  in  Nonpareil  6J</.  fVitnout  space  lines,  including 
English  and  Brevier,  6rf.  per  1000;  in  Minion  G^d.  ;  m  Ntmpareil  Jd.;  in 
Pearly  with  or  without  muce  lines,  8(/.|  Heads  and  Directions,  or  Signaton 
lnieR»  InchiM.  A  tbielc  s^ace  to  be  couidered  an  [n]  in  the  widtb,  and  u 
[n]  to  he  reckoned  an  [ml  in  the  length  of  the  page  :  and  where  the  number 
of  letters  amounts  to  oOO — 1000  to  be  charged;  if  under  5(V),  not  to  he 
reckoned:  and  if  the  calculation  at  per  1000  shall  not  amount  to  an  odd 
threepence,  the  odd  pence  to  he  soppRtsed  in  the  price  of  the  work;  bat 
where  it  amounts  to  or  exceeds  threepence,  there  shuli  be  sixpence  changed, 
[ml  and  [nj  quadrats,  or  whatever  is  used  at  the  beginuiug  or  end  of  theUocf* 
to  be  rackonea  as  an  [m]  in  the  width. 

3.  '  Wioikt  printed  in  Great  Primer  to  be  east  np  as  English ;  and  ill  woifci 
In  laiger  type  than  Oieat  Mner»  as  halfBngliih  and  half  Great  Plriaer. 

3.  All  works  in  foreign  languages,  though  common  type,  with  sj^ce  liaes, 
including  English  and  Brevier,  to  be  cast  up  at  6lf{.  per  UKK);  if  u  Minion 
6}</.;  Nonpareil  7kd.  ff'ithout  space  Unes,  including  English  and  BreHor* 
6|tf.;  Miuion  7d,}  Nonpareil  7Hi  «nd  Ftarl,  wUk  ar  witkm  spta 
lines,  Sid. 

4.  English  Dictionaries  of  every  si/e,  trifh  itpnre  lines,  ^neludinw  Enirli^h 
and  Brevier,  to  be  paid  G\d.  without  space  lines  Gid.  (In  this  article  arc  ooi 
included  Gazetteers,  Geographical  Dictionaiiai,  Dictionaries  of  Arta  and 
Sciencei*  and  works  of  a  umifar  description^  except  those  attended  with  cxtm 
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trouble  bpyond  usual  descriptirc  matter.)  Dictionaries  of  two  or  more  lan- 
guages, ox  everv  isize,  with  space  lines,  including  English  and  Brevier,  to  be 
piid  6i<l.  I  vitMui  jjpwe  Uttet,  6^.  $  if  smiiller  type  than  Bnfier,  to  teke  the 
proportionate  advance  specified  in  Article  1. 

5.  Enj^lish  Grammars,  Spelling-  Rooks,  and  works  of  those  descriptions,  in 
Brevier  or  laiver  type,  irith  space  lines,  to  be  paid  Gd.  per  ICXX)}  without  natic 
ISmes  ^\d. :  if  mtwoiviguages,  or  foreign  language,  vnth  igMWtf  Ibwi*  ^dL; 

6.  Small-sized  Folios,  Quartos,  Octavos,  and  works  done  in  Great  Primer 
or  lar^^cr  tjpe  (En£flish  laii£;'uag^e),  which  do  not  come  to  seven  shillings  when 
cast  up  at  the  usual  rate,  to  be  paid  as  follows  :  £nffUi»h,  and  larger  type,  not 
lees  than  7«. ;  Pica  6d. ;  English  12oM>.  to  bt  para  not  len  tMii  lOe.-  M  j 
and  Pica  not  less  than  U«.  6d*  per  sheet. 

7.  Reviews,  Maguzines,  and  works  of  a  similar  description,  consisting  of 
various-sized  letter,  if  cast  up  to  the  di^terent  t>odies,  to  be  paid  2«.  6<i.  per 
iliflet  extra. 

8.  Punphlets  of  five  ilMets  and  under,  and  parts  of  works  done  in  AftieBl 

houses,  amounting  to  not  more  than  five  sheets,  to  be  paid  U.  per  ^^hect  extn; 
but,  as  it  frequently  occurs  that  works  exceeding  a  pamphlet  are  often  neaily 
made  up  without  n  retnm  of  letter,  all  such  works  shall  be  conildertd  w 
pamphlels,  and  paid  for  as  ludi. 

9.  Works  done  in  Sixteens,  Eighteens,  Twenty-fours,  or  Thirty-twos,  on 
Small  Pica  and  upwards,  to  be  paid  \s.  f\d.  per  sheet  extra  ;  if  on  Long  Primer 
or  smaller  type.  Is.  per  sheet  extra.  Forty -eights  to  be  paid  Ss.  per  sheet 
extra»  and  suaj-tmm  9i.  6d.  per  sheet  ektra. 

10.  Works  requiring  an  alteration  or  alterations  of  margin,  to  be  paid,  for 
each  alteration,  Lt.  per  sheet  to  the  Pressmen  if  altered  by  them,  and  6d.  to 
the  Compositor,  as  a  compensation  for  making  up  the  furniture ;  if  altered 
by  the  Compositor,  then  M  is  to  be  paid  U.  for  tbs  alteration,  and  the  Press- 
men 6d.  for  the  debjt—TldB  aitude  to  bo  detemdned  on  iddy  at  tbn  optian 
of  the  employer. 

1 1 .  Bottom  Notes  consisting  of  twenty  lines  (or  two  notes,  though  not 
amounting  to  twenty  liAes),  ana  not  exceeding  four  pages  in  every  ten  sheets. 
In  quarto  or  octavos— one  ]wgc  (or  two  notes,  thougn  not  wnounting  to  oae 
page),  and  not  exceeding  six  pages,  in  twelves : — two  pages  (or  two  notes, 
though  not  amounting  to  two  pages),  and  not  exceeding  eight,  in  Eightceai 
or  mife,  to  be  ptid  u,  per  sheet ;  but  under  the  alwve  proportion  no  charge 
to  be  made.  Bottom  Notes,  consisting^  of  ten  lines  (or  two  notes,  though  not 
amounting  to  ten  lines),  in  a  pamphlet  of  five  sheets  or  under,  and  not  exceed- 
ing two  pages,  to  be  paid  Is.  per  sheet  extra.  Quotations,  Mottos,  Contents 
to  Chapters,  &c.  in  smaller  type  than  the  body,  to  be  considered  as  Notes. 
[Where  the  notes  shall  be  in  Nonpareil  or  Pearl,  in  Twelves,  the  number  of 

{lages  to  be  restricted  to  four ;  in  Eighteens,  to  five  pages.] — This  article  is 
ntended  only  to  fix  what  constitutes  the  diairae  of  Is.  per  sheet  for  Bottom 
Notes :  all  works  requiring  a  higher  cbaige  uan  U.  for  Bottom  Notes  are  te 
be  paid  for  according  to  their  value. 

12.  Side  Notes  to  Folios  and  Quartos,  not  exceeding  a  broad  quotation,  if 
imly  chap,  or  date,  and  not  esee^ing  three  explanatory  lines  on  an  average 

in  each  page,  to  be  paid  1«.  per  sheet :  in  Octavo,  if  only  chap,  or  date,  and 
not  exceeding  three  explanatory  lines  on  an  avera<^e  in  each  i>a<je,  \s.  6d.  per 
sheet.  Cut-in  Notes,  in  smaller  type  than  the  body,  to  be  uaid  for  in  a  similar 
manner. — Side  and  Bottom  Notes  to  many,  particularly  nistorical  and  law 
works,  if  attended  with  more  than  ordinary  troubkb  to  be  settled  betwesn  the 
employer  and  journeyman. 

13.  Greek,  Hebrew,  Saxon,  6lc,  or  any  of  the  dead  characters,  if  one  word 
and  not  erriieding  thrae  lines  in  any  one  sheet*  to  be  paid  for  that  abeet  k. 
extm  i  all  above  to  be  pmd  according  to  their  ndne. 

14.  Qieeit  mkA^poMlmes,  and  nrithout  accents,  to  be  paid  8idl  per  1000  i 
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if  with  separate  accents,  lOd. :  mikout  tpaee  Ihtei,  aad  mthout  accents,  S\d.  $ 
«i&  acceats,  lO^d.  the  asper  notto  be  comideiedaii  aoeent  [If  DietioDary 
■lattar,  to  take  me  haUpenny  adraaee.] 

15.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  &c.  to  be  paid  double :  Hebrew  with  pointf 

to  be  cast  up  as  half  body  and  half  points  doubled. 

16.  Music  to  be  paid  double  the  body  of  the  sonnet  t}^c. 

17-    Index  matter,  though  but  one  measure,  to  be  paid  2s.  per  sheet  extra. 

IS,  Booksellers'  Catalogues  {jui  whatever  language)  to  be  cast  up  at  Jd. 
per  1000,  not  iaeliidiBg  the  numberbig. 

19.  Nighi-worit  to  commence  and  be  piud  for,  from  ten  o'clock  till  twelve, 

1*.  ;  all  after  to  be  paid  3d.  per  hour  extra  till  six. — Mornint^-work,  eoin- 
inencing  at  four  o'clock,  to  be  paid  Is.  extra. — Sunday-work,  if  unt  exceeding 
six  hours,  to  be  paid  for  U. ;  if  for  a  longer  time,  2d.  an  hour. 

^  20.  Jobs  of  one  sheet  or  under  (except  Andioiiem'  Oatalofirnes  and  Vw- 
tienlars)  to  be  cast  up  at  7d.  per  1000;  if  done  in  smaller  type  than  Brevier, 
to  take  the  proportionate  aavance  specified  in  Article  1  ;  if  in  foreic^n  lan- 
guage, of  one  sheet  or  under  (except  Auctioneers'  Catalogues),  to  be  cast  up 
at  8tf.  per  lOOOj  if  done  in  smaller  type  than  Brevier»  to  ukt  the  propoa- 
tionate  advance  tpecilied  in  Artide  1. 

2 1 .  VMiere  two  pa^^es  only  are  imposed,  either  opposite  to,  or  at  the  back 
of  each  other,  they  shall  be  paid  for  as  two  paces  j  but  if  with  an  indorse,  or 
any  other  luad  of  matter  conatitaUnF  a  third,  then  to  be  piud  as  a  theet,  if  in 
Folio ;  a  half-sheet,  if  in  Quarto,  and  so  on. 

22.  Broadttides,  sndl  as  Leases,  Deeds,  and  Churter  Parties,  above  the 
dimensions  of  Crown,  whether  table  or  commou  matter,  to  be  paid  the 
doable  of  common  matter;  on  Crown  and  under,  to  be  paid  one  and  one  half 
coianion  matter.  The  indorse  to  be  paid  one  fourth  or  the  inside  page,  as 

common  matter. 

23.  All  corrections  to  be  paid  6d.  per  hour. 

24.  The  Imprint  to  be  considered  as  two  lines  in  the  square  of  the  pag^e. 

25.  Different  volumee  of  the  same  vrork  to  be  paid  for  distinctly,  aiTording 
to  their  value. 


At  a  Meeting     Mastbr  Printsrs  held  January  16,  1816,  /or  the  purpose 
tftak'msf  tnt9  CMU^knthM  AttMe^tkg  Thnu-itt  general,  in  consequeitet 

It  was  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  that  it  would  be  highly  expedient  that, 

after  tlie  1 9th  of  February,  the  follomng  modification  r>f  the  Compositors* 
Scale  of  Prices  of  1810,  as  far  as  regards  Reprints,  and  of  the  Pressmen's 
Scale  of  Prices,  as  far  as  regards  all  Numbers  exceediui'  the  first  1000,  should 
take  place.  In  the  Compositors'  Scale,  all  Reprinted  Works  to  be  paid  three 
farthings  per  1000  less  than  the  Scale  of  1810.  All  Manuscript  or  Original 
Works  shall  continue  to  be  paid  for  as  at  present.  In  the  Pressmen's  Scale, 
every  Token  above  the  first  four  Tokens  to  be  paid  one  half-penny  per  hour 
less  than  the  Scale  of  1810. 


Jt  a  tfihg  Committee  ^MjOfm  Ptexma  keU  Mvek  11, 1816, 

It  haHng  been  stated  that  doubts  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  sereral  Masters 

as  to  what  >hould  be  coiiiMprfd  "  Reprinted  Works," — Resolved,  Tliat  they 
be  informed  that,  under  tht-  above  Resolutions,  all  **  Reprinted  W  orks"  were 
meant  lu  be  comprehended,  whether  printed  sheet  for  sheet  or  ottierwise  i  it 
being  understoo(t  that,  in  cases  where  the  copy  is  rendered  peculiarly  trouble* 
some  by  intricate  manuscript  insertions,  a  reasonable  aiiowance  may  be  made 
for  the  same  to  the  Compositor. 
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ABSTfiACT  OF  TH£  SCALE. 


nirTtoNARtrs 

COMMOA. 
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FOKEIOIJ 
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English  to  >  5  t^ded. 
lirevier .  J  ^  toUd, . 
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1      S  leaded. 
Nonpareil,  ^^p^. 

n 

7 

n 
u 

7* 
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English  to  >  j  laukd. 
Brevier,  y  |«oBdL. 

5 
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Pearl .  kadai  or  solid. 
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8i 

PC  ^ 
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IS 
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itfofaf  «0M<ttu^iM/r  <^  charge  of  One  SMlUng  per  Sheet^See  Jrtkk,  11. 

4to.  and  8vo.  20  Lanes  or  2  Notes  \  oi.--^- 

Ifmo   1  Page  or  9  Notesf  ^OSheetfc 

IBmo.  or  above  2  I'aj^s  or  2  Notes,  in  !0  sheets. 
ramphleU. ...  10  Lines  or  2  Notes,  in  5  bheeu. 


PkiiiameiitMy  work  is  paid  upon  m  mle  somewliat  hi^lier  Uuui  the  aboie 
upon  ftoeoont  of  the  hurry  and  exertion  required ;  and  that  if  again  dividdl 
Into  Mmrttf  Parliamentmy  Wurk  aod  Puhlio  Parliamentary  fTork  i  the  Ibnncr 

being  at  seven-ponco  per  thouBand,  the  latter  at  sixpence-halfpenny. 
Gases  in  the  JMvy  Council  or  Uotue  of  Lords,  &c.  an  paid  move  by  < 


0  14 

0  17 

1  0 


d. 

0 
0 
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thanvalnatioa}  aa 

English  per  iheet 
Pica    .    .    .  • 

Small  Pica  . 
Side  Notes  are  an  addition  of  5^*.  per  sheet. 

The  regular  width  is  40  Pica  n\s :  length  in  Englishj  68  lines  i  Hca  77: 
Small  I^ca  88 :  exclusive  of  heads  and  catch  lines. 

The  number  required  for  the  Privy  Council  is  from  80  to  100 :  for  the 
Lords  ulways  500. 

The  jol^-niastcrs  came  to  certain  resolutions,  as  more  Specifically  applicable 
to  their  peculiar  line  of  business,  but  these  rules  have  been  \ery  nearly  em- 
braced by  the  above  scale,  excepting  the  following  definition  "  of  jobs  haTio; 
two  or  three  head>rulcs,  and  four  columns,  to  be  considered  tabular}  all 
•bore  to  be  reckoned  table  work.  The  first  to  be  paid  one  and  one-half«  the 
second  double  price.'' 
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The  piopQtHlMi  Ibr  the  olMslfloat^ 
seek,  as  rdethig  to  a  distinetkm  between  mainiBeripte  and  leptints* 
was  first  brought  forward  in  the  trade  meetings  of  1810,  by  the. 
writer  of  this  chapter.  He  had  long  Mi  convinced  that  a  graduated 

scale,  to  meet  the  various  classes  or  qualities  of  work,  and  to 
equalize  the  rate  of  payment  according  to  the  various  abilities  of 
the  workmen — to  make  a  distinction  between  tliose  works  which 
might,  from  the  ease  of  their  execution,  be  given  to  apprentices  and 
inexperienced  hands,  and  those  which,  from  their  more  difficult 
nature,  would  be  allotted  to  the  most  expert  and  experienced — to 
\eep  that  hind  of  work  in  the  metropolis  which,  from  its  easy 
nature,  could  akme  be  sent  away  to  distant  country  prmting 
offices,  that  we  might  have  something  left  for  the  employ  of  our 
young  or  aged,  lame  or  indifferent  hands — that,  to  effect  all  these 
purposes,  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  original,  or 
uuinuMcri^  workt^ruU  copy,  but  not  exactljf  reprint  works  and 
precise  nprmtt,  Une  far  Mm  and  page  for  page. 

However,  the  committee,  by  a  small  majority,  decided  against 
him;  and  not  thinking  the  question  had  been  &irly  met,  he  seceded 
fiom  the  trade-meetingB  altogether,  and  formed  a  scale  of  his  own. 
The  prectioe  of  six  years  showed  so  far  the  equity  of  the  principle, 
that  "  the  Committee,"  by  the  resolutions  of  181G,  adopted, 
but  only  in  a  partial  degree,  the  principle  for  which  he  had  con- 
tended, although  the  proposition  made  in  a  meeting,  Dec.  24,  1810, 
to  this  efiect,  had  been  met  by  the  following  amendment : — '<  That 
the  meeting  are  oonrinced  that,  to  make  any  distinction  between 
manusciipt  and  reprint  would  be  an  unjustifiable  departure  from 
the  established  and  long-approved  principles  by  which  works  have 
been  appredated." 

The  two  scales  were  thus  brought  so  very  near  to  each  other, 
that,  had  as  much  been  conceded  in  1810,  but  little  difierence 
would  have  remained.  Still  some  points,  which  by  several  of  the 
best  experienced  masters  of  the  trade  who  honoured  me  with  their 
support,  were  acknowledged  to  be  essential  towards  a  more  perfect 
distinctbn  of  works,  remained  undefined  in  one  scale,  but  cleariy 
pointed  out  in  tiie  other.  The  genertd  distinction  of  boM  and 
ioUd  by  which  the  fimner,  as  low  down  as  Nonpareil,  is  paid  less 
for  than  solid,  must  evidently  be  erroneous  where  very  thin  leads 
are  used,  since  those  of  eight  down  to  fourteen  to  Pica  can  be  no 
advantage  to  a  compositor. 
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PtefiouB  to  I7d3«  onitom  had  made  a  moat  imNaaoiiaUA  de- 
mand npon  a  compositor's  time  by  obligii^  liim  to  set  the  hetd* 
line,  the  white  or  leads  after  it,  and  the  signatnie  and  ditfctioa 
fine,  for  nothing :  the  request  for  abolishing  this  cnstom  wti  per* 

fectly  reasonable,  and,  indeed,  the  readiness  with  which  it  was 
conceded  by  the  masters,  showed  their  sense  of  the  hardship.  No 
employers  of  a  printer  could  argue  against  the  propriety  of  paying 
for  the  full  extent  of  the  pages,  as  they  appeared  on  the  paper; 
bnt  no  snch  reasoning  would  apply  to  the  paying  for  m  and  a 
quadrats,  or  whatever  Is  used  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  linee." 
Tliis  is  entirely  a  concern  of  the  piintbg-offiee  materials  :  there 
may  or  may  not  be  leads  to  make  the  exact  measure  required  \  but 
this,  since  the  charges  are  reg^ulated  by  what  is  paid  for  the  com- 
position, ought  not  to  affect  the  employer ;  it  might  be  of  serious 
consequence  to  a  master  printer  in  cases  of  estimating  works  oca- 
scientiously  by  what  he  paid  his  men,  for  supposing  A  to  have  ae 
leads  to  make  the  required  measure  without  using  m  quadrats,  B 
to  use  n  quadmts,  and  C  to  have  leads  the  exact  measure, 
forence  of  two,  three,  or  four  shillings  a  sheet  might  appear  in  the 
prices,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  one  imderstand  the 
reason  of  the  difference,  since  there  is  nothing  which  appears  in 
print  to  authorize  it.  The  scale  below  embraces  all  the  iin»t  5 
articles,  the  7th,  I3th,  14th,  16th,  17th,  20th,  23id  of  the  scale 
above{  adopting,  in  few  lines,  as  minor  regulations,  articles  6> 3, 
9»  10, 11, 12, 16,18, 19, 21, 22, 24, 26. 


SCALE  FOR  COMPOSITORS'  WORK. 

T.  C.  HANSARD,  ^Ipr,'!,  1^16. 
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DtrannoM. 

ia)  Line  for  Line,  Paf?e  for  Page. 

(h)  A  Work  having  been  printed  bdbre,  but  now  either  in  another  aiwd  T/pe^ 
I'age,  &c.  or  so  corrected  as  to  cause  new  making  up  throughout. 

(c)  Or  Copy  so  various  or  corrected  as  to  be  equal  to  MSS.  in  trouble. 

(lO  Anj  doubt  as  to  which  Clua  a  Work  may  belong,  can  be  settled  bj  taking 
the  intermediate  farthing. 

(c)  Lead!  sot  to  b*  ■camntod  of  aaj  advaat^  if  len  in  thiekoM  tim  mx  to 
Hai  but  m  «r  a  qiMdmtoi  Ac  uied  on  aeooimt  «f  tte  l0ad%  not  to  be  rednned 


ia  i'liting  up* 

Foreign  Language^  add  •  •  

JEjigliflh  Spelfing  Book!  or  GiainBMrB,  and  Works  of  aini^  ^ 

Same  in  two  or  more  languages,  or  Forejpip add   »*••••  § 

Dictionaries,  Indexes,  ur  similar,  add....  ••••••••«••••••••••  § 

Ditto,  English  with  other  Lan^iages,  or  all  Foreign,  add....   } 

Ueviews,  Magazines,  and  Works  uf  a  similar  description,  condfUng  of  various 

sized  letter,  if  cast  up  and  paid  to  the  different  bodies,  add   | 

Joto  (gacqtt  Aiietlomawt*  Calakiguoi  and  ftrtieobuw)  one  Igheo^  ogHBder,  add  1 

Either  with  or  tcitfumt  Leads. 

Greek   add,  one  half. 

If  separate  accents,  (not  considering  the  asper  as  aa  accent)  ....  add,  tknt^ourths, 

Hdmw   Mfe 

IfwithpaiDti!,Mri0ii^MMlA«^f<iali»eNd   dMHk 

TiUe-woik   Mfe. 

TiiNilar   •••••••••«••»•■•  aUy  oee^kij^ 

RnBaaMntary  aad  Government  Offices  Work  ,  ad4»  mtgm^ 

Correctums  to  be  paid  at  5|il.  per  how. 


EvBRT  compositor  alioiild  keep  a  prhrate  work-book,  in  wliieh  to 

enter  an  account  of  the  number  of  pages  he  has  composed,  charged, 
&c.  The  first  part  should  be  precisely  the  original  from  which  he 
copies  liis  weekly  bill  into  the  general  work-book,  the  usual  form 
of  which  has  been  already  given  in  page  757.  At  the  latter  end 
of  the  book  he  should  draw  out  a  table  fat  each  work  he  is  upon 
with  othen,  in  order  to  pievent  disputes  conceniing  the  pages 
wiitten»or  the  imposing;  the  foUowing  form  will  be  found  «sefiil>— 


TiTUE  or  THS 

WOBX* 

Sir. 

acc 

Wfoto. 

InpoMd. 

Sig. 

Set. 

WkK«. 

ImpoMd. 

B 

• 

8 

llbime. 

C 

8 

8 

Ifimne. 

D 

14 

li 

Hbrme. 
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SGALB  OF  PRICES  FOR  FRE8S-WCHIK, 

Agreed  mm  cf  a  Oeiuntt  Meeting  of  Muter  Priatm,  keU  at  SttHurn^ 

Hall,  Feb.  8,  1810;  irlth  the  J I tenOhm  agreed  Mm  181$,  taieeepeeyiei 

in  (he  Fourth  Column  annealed. 


FOLIOS        MsmuH  o&  wtmr. 

Not  excecdin;;  52  Pica  Ems  [in  thewidUl  <tf  theptge]  Qpon 

Small  Pica  and  upwards   ,  

11"  on  Long  Pnmer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier  

All  above  52  Pica  Ems,  upon  Small  Pica  and  Upwtida 

If  on  Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier   

Long  Primer  and  upwards,  on  Copj  or  Crown  

QUAKTOS: — on  hedidm  or  demy. 

Not  eaceediBg  40  Plet  Enu,  upou  Long  MiMr  and 

upwarda  

Vvn  Bourgeois  or  Brevier  

AO  above  40  Fica  £mi,  and  notkn  thm  Long  Piimcr...... 

If  on  BoiUjfreois  or  Brevier  

Brevier  and  upwards,  on  Copjr  or  Crown  •.•.«••••*.. 

OCTAVOS:— OK  MEDIUM  OB  DEMY. 

Kot  exceeding  24  Pica  Ems,  upon  Small  Pica  and  upwards 
If  on  Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier 

All  above  ?4  Pica  Ems,  on  Brevier  or  upwards   

If  less  than  Brevier  

Brevier  and  upwaida,  onCqpj  cr  Crawn  

TWELVES  I— o«  MMBivu  oa  dxxt. 

Kot  ererrAing  SI  Pica  Enii*  upoii  Loi^  Miner  and 

upwards  

If  on  Bourgeois  or  Brevier  

All  above  21  Pica  Ems,  upon  Long  Primer  and  upvaida  ... 

If  on  Boiiri»cois  or  Brevier   

Long  Primer,  liourgeois,  or  Brevier,  on  Copjr  or  Crown  . 

EIGHTEENS. 

If  not  less  than  Small  Pica   m..*.m....... 

If  on  Long  Primer,  Bowgeoi^  or  Brevier  ................... 

If  less  than  Brevier  •  


TWENTY-FOURS  AKD  THIBTY-TWOS. 

If  not  less  than  Small  Pica   m... 

If  on  Long  Frinier»  Bomgeois,  or  Brevier  .....a.m.... 
IflHitliniBieviw 


POCKET  BOOKB. 

OCTAVO.— Post  or  Crown,  21  Pica  Ems  wide,  35  long   

Pot,  such  as  Lady's  and  Christian  Ladjr'a.  Tabte  Part, 

«BM>,  8S  Pica  Emi  iiMe,  20  long  

—  Miaoellanj 


Part,  16  Pica  Ems  wide,  S6  long  

,  Copy,  Cbriatian  Gentleman^  M  wide^  35  long 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

•rwTLVEs.— Copy  or  Crown,  not  exceeding  IT  Plea  Ems 
wide,  .11  long,  nor  le5S  than  Brevier   

OCTAVO.— Cop/  or  Crown,  not  exceeding  21  Pica  Ems 
iride»  nor  kaa  than  Long  Maar. 


V.B.— School  Books  on  Copy  or  Crown  are  defined  to  be 
Palairet's  French  Grammar,  Chambauil,  Salisbury 
Spelling  Book,  Fox's  Lessons,  Ward's  Latin  Grammar, 
and  all  of  a  ainilar  dcieriptiaQ. 
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ALMANACKS. 

d. 

Roral  Broadsides    7 

Demy  Ditto,  Km  Wing  or  Gun- 

bridge   5| 

Gnldsmith,  Calendar  Form    5^ 

Ditto,  Prog.    5 

Twelves  Demv,  19  Ems  wide,  34 

long,  Calendar   5| 

Ditto,  Prog   5 

Ditto,  Crown,  Size  "Rider   5 

Octavo  Foolscap,  20  Ems  wide,  34 

loog,  CaL  ana  Prog.  .................  S 


BILLS  m  PAftLTAMENT. 

From        4  inclusive,  to  anj 

under  100  •••••••• 

If  100,  and  under  200    5 

If  900  or  250   51 

Above  250  and  nador  400. 

If  400  or  500   5 

If  above  500  and  under  700   i| 

If  700  or  750  ....^.......^..........^.^  6 

AUabowTM 


N«B.— Side  Notes  to  be  reckoned  in  the  width  ;  "Rnttnm  Notes  not  to  be  regarded. 

Works  on  Rojal  Paper  to  bo  paid  one  halipenny  per  hour  more  than  thft 
abom  Pirieco^ Ditto  on  Foolscap  or  Pot,  nut  less  than  1,000  Number,  and 
wrought  at  one  puU,  4jrf — Ditto  in  Square  Pogts  dike  Kntick'-^  Dicti* 
onanr)  and  Works  for  the  Public  Offices,  to  be  adv  aiiced  one  halfpenny 
per  hour  on  the  Scale  of  1800.— Fine  Paper  of  the  same  Si«e,  if  included 
within  the  Token,  not  to  be  charged  oztmt  but,  if  of  a  Jai||ar  tlMB 
to  be  p%id  according  to  the  Scale. 

Three  or  more  Proo&  pulled  at  one  time,  to  bedMBged  4dL  pgr  Fonaei  asd^ 
if  made  ready,  to  be  charged  as  a  Token. 

Cards,  large  of  small,  to  be  paid  6JcL  per  100.— Jobs  without  jwints  to  be 
paid  4^<r  an  hour. 

Double  Crown  or  Royal  Broadsides,  not  exceeding  100  Number,  to  be  paid 
1$.  M.  if  more  than  100,  to  be  paid  \$.  per  100.— Demy  Broadsides,  not 
more  than  1(X),  to  l)e  paid  1j.  ;  above  10<),  and  not  exceeding  500,  toba 
paid  10<i.  per  100;  if  above  500,  to  be  oaid  at  the  rate  <rf^U.  ML  par 
Token.— BwadriJw  icquiring  three  polla  to  be  paid  one-third  more — No 
Forme  to  bo  daeniad  a  teiMida  thai  coflMin  at  ana  pun  at  tha 
PreM. 

KUht-woifc  to  commcnee  and  be  paid  ftar,  from  Ten  o'dodc  till  Tsrelre,  \$, ; 

ul  after  to  be  paid  ;V.  an  hmir  extra  till  Six.— Morning  work,  commenc> 
ing  at  Four  o'clock,  to  be  paid  1#.  extra. — Sunday  worlu  if  not  ^coeedipg 
6  noun,  to  be  pud  ftr  I«.  if  ftr  a  longer  time  W.  an  hour. 

It  it  to  he  dittinctly  tmderttcod  thai  no  Advance  AaU  take  fiaee  on  any  Workt  hit 
fiwi  ayWrifc  an  jmM  fly  fftf  Jhiftn 


Prmmm*$  Waga, 

The  Scale  for  ret^ulathig  the  price  of  press-work,  appears  to 
have  undergone  fewer  variations  than  that  for  cast  -work,  although 
from  the  change  in  the  general  nature  of  business,  one  certainly 
required  at  least  as  much  alteration  as  the  other.  The  proportion 
of  what  may  be  denominated  heavy-work,  or  imall  type  charged 
to  the  extent  of  paper,  ia  now  lo  much  above  that  of  light  or  easy 
work,  that  a  conaiderable  change  might  be  made  in  the  variona 
definitiona  with  eqnal  justice  to  the  journeyman,  master,  and 
employer;  and  some  of  the  articles  are  so  obviously  inconsistent 
^ith  any  regard  to  fair  proportion  of  charge,  that  any  one  would 
wonder  that  efforts  ever  made  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  in 
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this  respect,  could  fail  of  meeting  with  success;  for  instapfle, 
look  at  the  article 

**  Oetatfoi,  on  Medium  or  Demjf. 

Not  exccedincr  24  Pica  Erns,  upon  Small  Pica  and  upwards  6//.  5^^.  5^.  41. 
If  on  Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier      •  •        &1<^  ^l* 

So  ihaty  ezceptiiig  the  number  be  250  only,  the  price  is  jmt 
the  same  for  two  articles,  admitting  of  a  vast  inequality ;  .ezampk^ 

a  sheet  of  Brevier  is  not  allowed  any  more  for,  than  a  sheet  of  Pica 
or  English  of  the  same  dimensions  !  The  one  may  contain  (Pica 
21  X  43)  28,896  letters  in  a  sheet,  the  other  (Brevier  32^  x  67) 

As  another  instance*  the  article  of  **  School  Books^  on  Copy  or 
Crown,"  as  well  as  the  explanatmy  note  following,  had  beeoms 
lotaDy  uaelew  long  pteriona  to  the  laet  two  amendments  of  die 
Scale,  as  almost  all  that  class  of  woiIl  has  been  many  yean  liiifie 

converted  to  sizes  of  twelves,  &c.  for  large  paper. 

The  curious  ariicle  of  a  Pot  twelves,  35  Pica  ms  wide,  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  point  with  the  Committee  for  showing 
the  attachment  of  the  trade  to  the  old  scales ;  for  I  have  fieqaeoUy 
pointed  out  this,  along  with  other  items  equally  inooagnm* 
hut  haTe  always  been  met  by  reasoning  similar  to  thai  ehoim 
in  page  786. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  observations  obtains  an  ample 
sanction  in  the  fact,  that  not  one  half  of  the  work  in  the  trade  n 
paid  for  by  these  rules  and  retaliations. 

Some  rational  modification  might,  perhaps,  be  devised  upon  the 
following  plan.  I  give  it  merely  as  a  crude  idea ;  but  think  the 
justice  of  the  principle  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  fonne  of  eight 
pages,  of  any  given  size,  cannot  be  worth  quite  so  much  lor 
making  ready  and  working,  as  a  fimne  of  twelve  passes  same 
size,  or,  rathei  the  latter  must  be  worth  more  than  tlie  iurmer : 


< 
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OCTAVO    -    -    up  to  18  nw  

Above  31  -  -  24  •   

Above  24   


TWELVES  -    -  up  to  16  ms. 

Above  16  -  -  21  .  . 


£IGHT££NS    -    up  to  14  ms. 


aio 

C  500  ) 

1,000 

1,000 

d. 

O 

:;t 

d. 

K 

O 

d. 

ti 

5 
5i 

d. 

A 

i\ 

6| 
7 

6  . 

5 

4| 
*l 

5 

8 

6 

If  SOTAI.  Paper.... 

If  Small  Pica  t,vp«....M.M 
liODg  Primer 


ADDITIONS  TO  EACH. 
d. 

I 


If  Biwicf 

Minion 
Nod 


....••MMM  M.  ...  »  ..M.  ........ 


S 


It  would  be  equally  easy  to  lay  down  as  a  rule  to  guide  all 
parties,  that  for  the  second  superior  class  of  ink  say  one  fourth, 
one  third,  or  one  half  more  should  he  paid  and  charged  j  and  for 
the  third,  or  finest  sort,  one  half,  two-thirds,  or  double. 

The  whole  of  the  complex  scale,  even  if  remaining  at  the 
present  rate,  might  be  comprised,  for  every  useful  purpose,  in 
the  following  seven  lines  : — 

Figes,  not  exceeding  in  \vidth,  if  FoUo»  52  Pica  ms;  Quarto,  40  nss 

Octavo,  24  ms ;  TwelTOS,  21  ms. 
Numbers    .    .    250    .    .    fiOOand750    .   .    1,C00   .   .  All  above 
Per  Token    .   .    Sd.    ....    b^d.    .  .  .  .   6tL  ,  ,  .  4\(I. 

Exceeding  the  above  widths  add  \d. 

If  Eighteens,  T«saty4<mri^  or  Thirty-ciiei   .     •      «       .     add  U. 
lfAoyalFip«   add 


OF  TBB  CHAIOB  OF  TBB  MA8TB&  PBINTBB  TO  HIS 

BNPLOYBR. 

Tbb  foregoing  statement  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  master  to 
the  journeymen  for  their  labour,  naturally  leads  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  mode  usually  adopted  by  the  master  of  making  his 
charge  to  the  bookseller^  author,  or  other  employer,  in  order  to 
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repay  his  outlay  of  materials,  wages,  and  other  expenses,  and 
obtain  a  profit  for  his  labour  and  capital  employed.  Although  I 
may  expect  to  be  able  to  make  myself  understood,  as  fiar  as 
regard!  any  general  rule,  to  the  members  of  the  profession,  yet  to 
eflfect  this  as  any  certam  guide  to  others^  even  in  the  bulk  of  a 
whole  yolnme,  would  totally  fiul  of  being  effi^toal ;  tinoeit  is  a 
rare  occurrence  for  any  two  works  to  be  of  fireciaely  the  um 
value  in  wages.  Mr.  Stowers  compiled,  in  1813,  "  The  Printer's 
Price  Book,"  in  which,  with  considerable  labour  and  ingenuity, 
he  has  given  326  pages  of  various  dimensions,  type,  pages,  &c.  &c. 
and  86  pages  of  tables  of  the  prices  per  sheet.  Yet  I  never  foand 
a  single  instance  where  tome  vaiiatioa  in  width,  length,  fio- 
portion  of  various  Qrpe,  number,  eztias«  or  something  or  other 
varying  in  combination,  did  not  take  place  to  render  an  eatirely 
new  calculation  necessary ;  and,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  thttif 
any  master  printer  in  London  was  to  look  over  his  books,  he 
would  not  find  two  works  in  fifty  which  were  so  exactly  fellows, 
that  they  would,  in  every  respect,  be  of  the  same  expense  to  hm, 
and,  consequently,  charge  to  his  employer. 

Hitherto,  in  all  treatises  on  the  practice  of  our  Art,  this  subject 
seems  to  have  been  studiously  avoided :  in  the  education  slso  of 
printers,  and  in  the  conducting  the  business,  it  has  seemed  a 
mystery  into  which  no  one  was  to  be  initiated  till  he  actually 
became  a  master,  and  then  he  was  to  gain  his  information  as 
well  as  be  could  when  he  had  no  one  to  instruct  him.  The  con- 
sequences have  been  such  as  might  have  been  easily  foreseen. 
The  young  adventurer  has  launched  into  business  for  himself 
without  any  impression  being  made  upon  his  mind  of  the  vsit 
expenses  foe  outgoings  in  the  Goncem;  his  ideas  have  been  dssded 
by  the  greai  profit!  whioh  he  hears  is  charged  upon  the  compo- 
sition and  press-work,  but  which  (as  will  be  shown  presently)  is 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  master's  expenses  ;  he  judges  that  the 
way  to  establish  a  connexion  at  first  setting  out,  before,  perhaps, 
he  has  any  family  to  provide  for,  is  by  being  satisfied  with  less 
profit;  he  offers  to  work  much  under  the  price  that  theestabUshed 
masters  have  charged,  obtains  emptoy  by  low  estimates,  and  sooa 
finds  himself  possessed  of  less  disposable  inoome*  than  would  be 
obtained  by  a  respectable  journeyman. 

Now,  I  see  no  necessity  for  all  this  mystery  ^  and  I  do  hope. 
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lliftt  by  plainly  laying  down  what  my  eieperiflnce  has  taught  m 
to  beliieTe  an  equitable  ioode  of  ohaiging,  founded  upon  the  usage 
of  the  lespectable  members  of  the  trade,  and  giving  also  some 
reasons  to  substantiate  it,  to  promote  a  certain  degree  of  stability 

in  those  who  have  yet  to  begin  life,  and  to  convince  such  of  our 
employers  os  may  condescend  to  give  these  pa2;es  a  consideration, 
that  our  protits  are  not  such  as  will  bear  any  diminution,  if  they  wish 
ample  justice  to  be  done  to  their  work,  and  that  we  should  retain 
that  rank  in  society  which  is  the  surest  pledge  for  a  regard  to 
literary  and  moral  character. 

The  mode  of  making  the  charge  of  Composition  and  Reading 
is,  first  having  fixed,  by  the  Scale  and  Rules  hereinbefore  given, 
the  proper  pay  for  the  composition,  to  add  one  fourth  of  that  charge 
for  the  reading,  and  then  add  to  that  total  one  half  of  its  amount 
to  cover  the  various  expenses  and  yield  a  profit.  The  exception 
to  this  rule  is  when  the  smaller  kind  of  type  is  used ;  the  Type- 
founder^s  charge  arising  rapidly  from  four  shillings  per  pound  (the 
price  of  Brevier)  to  leven,  eig^t,  and  fourteen  (the  prices  of  Non- 
parail.  Pearl,  and  Diamond),  the  printer  increases  his  addition  to 
the  labouf-prioe  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  to  meet  the  addi^  • 
tional  expenditure  of  materials. 

The  next  aiticle  of  a  Compositor's  charge  is  Corrections;  which, 
as  I  have  before  observed  [see  p.  746]  is  the  most  onerous  part  of 
the  business  to  both  journeyman,  master,  and  employer.  The 
former,  who  are  paid  by  the  hour,  about  the  same  as  for  per 
thousand  composing,  find  that  it  throws  them  out  of  the  regular 
quick  habit  of  composing,  and  deadens  thonice  sensibility  of  fed  of 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  so  essential  to  the  Compositors'  bueiness— 
the  master,  from  the  delay  it  occasions  in  the  process  of  a  work, 
the  destruction  of  his  type  and  materials  by  the  use  of  the  bodkin, 
the  proof-paper  used,  Header's  time  occupied,  and  boys  to  carry 
proofs  out,  and  fetch  them  back  again.  This  work  is  always 
vahied,  and  I  think  very  inadequately,  by  doubling,  without  any 
sha:^  for  reading,  the  Compositor^s  charge,  and  therefore 
fonounts  to  one  shilling  per  hour,  per  man,  for  whatever  time 
the  proofs  may  take:  extra  for  occasional  table  matter,  small 
type  more  than  may  be  paid  for  in  the  notes,  peculiar  characters, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  &c.  is  valued  by  the  same  rule. 

In  calculations  of  Table  Work  all  the  brass  rule,  actually  cut 

3  I 
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up  for  the  woik»  it  charged  at  prime  GOtt»  the  cnttiiigB  and  qU 
brass  going  for  the  profit  So  of  any  peculiar  sorts  cat  or  CMt 
purposely  for  a  work,  if  not  likely  to  be  again  useful  as  the  neon* 
sary  stock  of  a  printing-office :  of  course,  in  a  second  edition  of  tbs 

same  work,  this  extra  expense  docs  not  recur.  Postage  and  coach 
charges  are  just  re-charged  what  they  cost. 

Out  of  these  charges,  in  addition  to  the  actual  cost  of  workman- 
ship, is  to  be  paid  the  great  expense  of  fitting  up  a  printing-office 
in  the  first  instance :  then  the  vast  expense  of  type«  with  its 
certain  and  speedy  deterioration  till  condemned  to  the  metal^; 
then  furniture^  another  perishable  article ;  proof  paper;  fire  tmi 
light ;  rent,  taxes;  and  repairs ;  capital  sunk,  or  paid  for  in  the 
shape  of  interest,  to  give  the  accustomed  trade-credit;  sll  of 
which  amount  to  so  considerable  a  sum  in  the  aggregate,  that  I 
very  much  doubt,  w  ere  it  possible  to  analyse  tlie  value  of  materia! 
employed  and  expenses  attendant  upon  each  individual  work  and 
job,  whether  any  profit  whatever,  above  common  interest  for  tbs 
capital  employed.,  would  accrue  upon  this  branch  of  his  bnsineii 
upon  the  great  minority  of  works  passing  through  the  honseof  a 
London  printer ;  but  it  lias  been  handed,  down  tons  fitomandoit 
times  as  the  established  criterion  of  our  charge  for  Case-work. 

It  may  have  been  possible,  in  the  early  ages  of  typography,  to 
have  made  a  nearer  approximation  towards  a  fair  quota  of  expense 
attendant  upou  each  separate  work ;  the  type  was  of  a  fashion, 
and  the  metal  of  a  quality,  formed  fi>r  much  longer  endurance 
tiian  what  we  get  in  this  age ;  the  eye  of  the  Bookseller  sod 
Header  were  satisfied  if  they  got  a  clear  legiblA  impvessioD  of 
good  old  English  charsctera,  and  a  fount  of  letter  atrived  to  a  ftir 
old  age  before  any  objection  was  made  to  its  use  for  lepeBted 
editions  of  the  same  work  ;  till,  in  some  old  established  printing 
offices,  the  type  was  of  an  age  "  time  out  of  mind"  of  either 
master  or  man.  I  need  not  add»  how  different,  in  every  respect, 
is  the  case  now ;  few  works  are  expected  to  be  re-pnnted  in  tb* 
^rpe  which  was  employed  on  the  pvenoua  edition,  and  a  eoB" 
parisOn  of  the  prices  ;if  type  for  tiie  same  periods  as  hasbett 
given  in  the  Table  t  *>mparatiTe  price  of  Compositor's  wige^ 
by  which  the  maf^tx  *  -ice  was  equally  regulated,  will  show  tbit 
his  recomp(  nee  f-.  iha  -reat  oul^^  ;inu  of  his  concern,  has  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  Im*  outlay,  tiie  Ibrmer  showing  an  advance 
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of  about  60  per  cent,  the  following  very  little  short  of  100  per 
cent:— 


Thus,  from  1763 

fltBM  Fouti  in 

tol79t. 

1816—1892. 

«.  dL 

PiCft 

1  Operllb 

2  6perlb. 

Small  Picft  • 

12. 

..16 

3  0 

Bourgcob 

2  0, 

.      3  8 

Biefkr  .  «• 

.     .  2 

.      4  0 

6)82 

5  )  16  10 

Average 

•     .    \  7h 

3  2 

Thus,  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  forming  the  ground-work  of 
the  chaigea  made,  aeenui  to  be  the  §unt/t  mode  which  can  be 
ftdopled,  beome  any  adfwieem  the  IbmMr  would  psopoitionabfy 
alentike  lha  latter;  bot  If  that  wu  lifj^t  in  ftrmar  daya,  to  cover 
the  ezpenae  of  what  may  be  ealled  the  raw  matatial,  it  moat  be 
a  much  worse  trade  now,  when  the  material  has  borne  an  adTaAce 
of  100  per  cent,  and  wages  and  charges  only  60 — add  to  which 
(and  it  is  no  slight  consideration)  that  from  the  increased  price 
of  paper,  the  more  expensiTe  type  of  hong  Plimer^  Bouxgeob*  and 
Bierier  ia  called  for  in  athiee-fold  pmpottion. 

For  pseaa^woiky  a  greater  propoftion  la  laid  upon  the  aom  paid 
to  the  wmianen  Ibr  expenaea  and  profit,  in  order  to  oompenaalB^ 
not  only  Ibr  hia  wages,  the  expenae  of  wear  and  tear  of  preaaea« 
parchments,  blankets,  oil,  proof-paper,  balls,  rollers,  and  the 
endless  variety  of  utensils  called  for  in  mechanical  operations, 
but  the  Ikk  also.  This  was  formerly  calculated  by  taking  the 
exact  smn  paid  for  the  working  of  the  first  1,000  into  the  same 
calcnlation  aa  the  compoaition  and  reading,  and  then  adding  (aa 
it waa called)  the  thirda*  npon  the  whole;  about  1810»  it  waa^ 
fiom  the  vaat  increaae  of  ezpenaes,  judged  neeeaaary  to  abandon 
this  mode,  and  charge  the  whole  impression  as  ream-work,  by  the 
scale  following ;  viz. 

•  I  have  heard  that  some  have  agreed  to  revert  to  the  old  mode  ;  but  I  am 
convinced,  from  the  mott  minute  calculation,  by  weighing  the  ink  used  for 
reams  of  various  works,  the  value  of  the  rental  on  the  cost,  with  wear  and 
repairs  of  the  machine,  the  expenses  of  balls  or  rollers,  oil,  parchments, 
blankets,  set-off  paper,  wetting  and  drying,  warehouse- work,  &c.  &c.  &c. ; 
that  adding  "  the  thinU"  to  the  ftrat  IfiOO,  doei  not  pay  expentes,  muck  Isu 
yisid  profit  to  livt  by. 

3  1  2 
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Cmtnuui's  Clnnre  wt  How.  or  ■ 

Thedmieli 

TokeD,  <^  Half  Reain  perfect. 

Bo^AefV. . 

bdiur  4ki>  •    •  or  per  Bcabi  3f>  OdL  • 

if  per  Beam  7a 

6l      .  •    •      .      .38  • 

...  .90 

6      .      •      .  .'40. 

.      .   10  0 

6|      .      .  .44. 

.   11  0 

7*            •       .48  • 

.      .    12  0 

.     .    13  0 

8      .      .      «  '     •  5  4 

•      .    14  0 

8|      •       •       •  .68. 

.      .      .     .    15  0 

9     •       ^      .  .60. 

.   16  0 

• 

Thus  incfeasing  the  charge  to  the  employer  for  every  id.  per 
token  paid  the  joumeyinen.  Is.  per  raam;  which,  as  the  greater 
the  wages  paid,  bo  much  more,  either  in  quantity  of  Talae,  will 
be  the  ink  used,  the  time  of  the  press  occupied,  proof-paper 
destroyed,  &c.  appears  as  rational  a  mode  as  could  be  demised. 

For  works  of  a  superb  description,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  wl 
increase  upon  the  ubove  scale;  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  Is.  6d.  per  token  are 
frequentlv  paid  for  working  with  the  finest  descri|)tions  of  ink, 
greatest  care,  interleaving  every  sheet  with  common  paper,  and 
Other  niceties ;  the  finest  works  are  done  on  establishment,  pa 
week,  and  limited  to  doing  only  so  much  per  day ;  thua,  tboie 
grand  works  of  British  typography,  Bowyer^s  England,  tod 
Macklin's  Bible  were  limited  to  about'  three  tokens  per  day,  and 
tlirce  or  more  hours  were  expended  in  making  ready  a  single 
forme. 

In  this  branch  of  his  business,  as  well  as  the  former,  the  master 
printer  is  paid  much  less,  by  comparison  with  former  times,  for 
^is  work  in  proportion  to  his  increased  expenses*  BlackweU's 
ink,  at  the  period  before  alluded  to,  was  1«.  Sd.  per  lb.,  now  we 

ttih  use  nothing  for  good  book-work  under  29.  Sd, 

The  best  presses  were  made  by  Arding  for  eighteen  or  twen^ 
pounds  each,  now  we  are  thought  unfit  for  good  work  with  presses 
that  cost  less  than  from  seventy  to  eighty  guineas.  Then  press- 
men could  be  trusted  to  do  their  work  properly  with,  only  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  master  or  overseer ;  now  we  mast 
keep  a  foreman  at  high  wages  to  attend  to  the  presa-ioom  only* 
Hien  we  had  long  numbers  and  easy  work  to  .keep  a  press  going 
for  days  together ;  now  all  our  long  numbers  go  to  cormonat 
machines. 
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>  Hie  following  calculatkm  of  a  printer's  profits  was  given  by  an 
eminent  printer  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Printing  and  Statbnary— Report,  30th  July»  1822 

Appendix  B. 

"  Estimate  Profit  and  Loss  on  Printing  600  Copies  of  an  OctoTO  Voluioe* 

Total  ehafge  for  pfiatiag  600  cofics  of  aa  Octwro  Volame,  eon- 
•ktiBf of268lieeti(or4l6pifes)atd0i;peri]ieet  .     .      £60  14  0 


CALOTOAn— CSse-woik  0  16  Oi 

Readiag     .      *  0  4  OJ  *  ^  ^ 

Add  PwSX  aad  Lom  0  10  0 

  1   10  0 

Freis-woA,  1  Ream  0    9  0 

Per  Sheet     .     .  .  £1  19  0 


AiTAiiTais— Fdd  Compoelton  0  16 

Betdiag  aad  Oreneert  0  4  0) 

Add  50  per  cent  •  .  0  10  0  to  cover 
cost  aad  wear  and  tear  of  Types,  and  other  aMterials  used  for  the  work ; 
lent,  taxes^  nod  otbcr  incidental  expeaeei,  lalereet  aad  capital  enipioyed« 
tad  profit. 

Charged  for  one  ream  Rress-woiii,  9«.  i  viz. 
FiddSPkenmea,  dhonraeach,  at6ltf.  .  0  S  0 
WarehooM-woric*  0  0  11 


0  4  7 

Add  dUfereace  .  0  4  6  To  cover  eoit  of  las, 

wear  aad  tear  of  preasea,  reat»  taxea,  Ac.  as  above. 

Ghefge  for  Profit  and  Loss  :^At  Case      ...     0  10  0 

Press  0  4  6 


0  14  5  per  sheet, 

which*  aa  96  eheetf,  amoaats  to  £  18  14  10.  Of  this  earn  not  more  than 
one  third  csn  be  reckoaed  as  actaal  profit,  which  Is  £6  6.  on  the  600 
volanMs  (»  3A  each),  aad  gives  about  12  per  ceat  on  the  total  chaige. 

J.  L.  a" 


o  Tddag-ia  aad  stowing  the  paper,  wettiag  down  the  paper;  hangia^4^' 
after  printed  off,  Ibrdryiagi  takiag-down,  smoothiag,  aad  pressing  j  laying 
Mthagatheriag-boards}  gathering,  coUatbg,  aad  pattiag  iato  portioas  for 
delivery  to  the  bookseller  Or  bfaider,  &c»  I*.  H«  • 
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It  WW  formerly  ondentood,  as  a  g^eral  prinoipk,  that  Par- 
liamfliitary  Wock  was  chaiged  at  a  miicli  higher  tale  for  Pfoit 
and  Expenses  than  bookadler's  woik,  at  least  double,  wom^nm 
more ;  and  with  Tery  great  leason.  No  one  can  know,  who  hts 

not  been  initiated  into  all  the  peculiarities  attending  parliamentary 
business,  the  great  expenses  incurred  by  the  much  larger  stock  of 
materials  necessary  for  carrying  it  on,  above  the  ordinaiy  routine 
of  book-work  •*  the  huny  and  expedition  always  required ;  the 
personal  attendance  of  the  principal ;  the  incessant  care  upon  hit 
mind  of  satisfying  the  various  official  and  saboidinate  hands 
Hmragh  which  his  work  must  pass ;  the  expenses  of  keepiiig 
workmen  constantly  upon  the  alert;  great  part  of  their  time  kit 
by  waiting  from  the  finishing  of  one  job  to  the  beginning  of 
another;  such  •  business  allowing  of  no  stock  work  to  which  the 
men  can  resort ;  the  ruin  it  inflicts  upon  private  work,  which 
cannot  be  kept  as  mere  stop-gap  for  parliamentary  work ;  the 
great  attention  and  skill  required  to  arrange  the  various  kindBof 
mamiscripts  and  table-work«  previous  to  putting  into  the  omr 
positor*s  bands no  one  else  can  know  the  sacrifice  which  moit 
be  made  of  all  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life  of  a  Parfiamoi- 
tary  Printer ;  and  if  no  greater  return  for  the  immense  stodt  of 
materials  required,  skill  exerted,  aiul  attention  necessary,  can  be 
obtained  for  that  description  of  business,  than  for  what  is  denomi- 
nated Book-work,  Parliamentary  business  should  never  have  my 
labour  while  the  printing  of  books,  pamphlets,  or  newspapen  could 
be  procured  to  keep  a  moderate  establishment  in  employ. 

But  so  it  is  Slid  to  be  now.  The  Evidence  given  in  fink 
Report  states,  that  great  reductions  have,  been  made  in  Aente 
of  profit  since  1810,  and  that  the  mode  of  charging  is  now  pifr- 
cisely  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  done  for  booksellers.  Numerow 
calculations  are  given  to  expose  the  whole  arcana  of  typographic 
charges  by  those  who  are  (and  some  who  fain  would  be)  ptflia- 
mentary  printers. 

•  Instances  are  ^»tated  in  the  Report  above  referred  to,  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  sheets  being  left  standing  and  unworked,  in  one  parliamentary  office, 
at  the  end  of  a  session.  Also,  of  one  Report  which  had  20,000  lbs.  of  type 
lud  fast  at  one  time  ;  and  a  calculation  of  the  total  amount  of  type  required 
in  that  ofhce,  appropriate  to  parliamentary  works,  to  the  eBDCBIOlll  CZteal 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousAnd  potuidf  weight! 
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The  Journals,  being  clone  upon  &  different  principle,  m  only 
paid  to  tlie  men  as  booksellers*  work. 

Theie  19  one  renwtniDg  bianch  of  a  printiiig  establiahment  to 
mmtian*  of  considefable  importance  to  ib%  employer,  and  no* 
Iriflmg  expense  to  die  printer ;  namely,  Tbb  Waxeboiiss,  bui 
which,  as  no  spedfie  item  is  pnt  down  in  estimating  the  charges, 
would  have  no  further  mention  ui  this  chapter,  except  for  showing 
that  its  expenses  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  reading  charge,  or 
ream-work  profit.  The  only  seeming  exception  to  this  is,  where, 
in  some  extensiTe  establishments,  the  printer  cold-presses  or  glazt~ 
pmm  such  wmk  as  may  be  so  ordered ;  but  as  this  must  occasion 
a  fresh  expense,  and  an  additum  of  hands,  it  can  be  no  absolnta 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Hot-pressing  is  neually  executed  by  those  who  make  it  a  pro- 
fession for  pressing  cloths,  as  well  as  paper  (with  the  exception  of, 
I  believe,  one  person  who  presses  for  printers  and  booksellers  only). 
It  is  a  process  which  costs  some  expense  in  the  outfit,  requiring 
very  strong,  powerful  presses ;  glazed  boards  to  be  placed  alter- 
nately with  every  sheet  of  the  paper  \  furnace  and  oven  to  heat  the 
iron  plates,  one  of  which  is  hud  between  each  twenty  or  thirty  sheets, 
till  the  press  is  full,  and  the  whole  is  pressed  down  by  a  kver  and 
windlass,  or  by  Bramah's  hydraulic  machinery.  This  gives  a  smooth  ' 
glossy  face  to  the  paper  and  print,  but  is  fbr  firom  beneficial  to 
either ;  the  paper  will  yield,  by  the  heat  of  the  plates,  something 
of  its  white  bleached  colour,  and  turn  brown  or  yellow ;  and  the 
ink,  unless  of  the  finest  quality,  and  well  set  by  a  length  of  time 
after  printing,  will  run  or  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and 
veiy  frequently,  if  the  oil  or  varnish  has  not  been  well  prepared, 
ahow  a  dark  brown  oily  appearance,  or  shade,  round  the  thick 
parts  of  the  letter.  It  is,  therefore,  now  the  custom,  to  obviate 
such  inconveniences,  particularly  since  length  of  time  is  now 
neither  the  plan  nor  interest  of  printer  or  bookseller,  to  cold-press 
all  fine  work ;  that  is,  to  effect  the  whole  process  by  greater 
power,  and  the  use  of  glazed  boards  only,  abandoning  the 
hot  plates  :  consequently  it  is  now  more  in  the  power  of  the 
printer^s  establishment  to  manage,  than  when  the  furnace,  oven, 
and  hot  iron  plates  were  necessary ;  for,  by  the  addition  of  the 
glazed  boards,  to  a  powerful  iron-screw  standing  press,  and 
lengthened  lever,  or  still  greater  power  of  an  hydraulic  press,  he 
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may  manatee  to  make  the  process  pass  tolerably  well  without 
sending  his  work  to  the  hot-pressers,  who  never  take  such  care  to 
keep  work  free  from  soil  as  a  printer's  establishment.  The  very 
ciTCumstanoe  of  passing  through  more  hands,  with  carriage  to  and 
fio,  moat  make  it  more  liable  to  these  accidents;  but*  as  hinted 
above,  it  is  not  done  without  expense;  the  glased  boards  aie 
costly,  37«.  to  40t.  per  gross ;  the  time  of  boy  and  man  to  super- 
intend mounts  high,  and  the  only  effectual  means  of  executing  it, 
by  an  hydrauUc  press  of  from  £^\00  to  £  150*  value,  increases  the 
outlay ;  but  with  such  a  jjress  the  process  becomes  effectual, 
simple,  and  easy  ;  and  three  or  four  hours  will  be  suffioieut  for 
the  work  to  remain  under  such  pressure. 

The  charge  for  hot-pressing  is  from  25.  6d.  to  per  ream,  hot 
Ihe  cdd-pressiog  may  be  very  &iily  paid  at  2c  per  ream. 

*  Aa  hydnnlle  preis  It  vilaed  by  the  Gtlcnlatioa  of  the  number  of  toei 
prsMoiefor  whichttiscomtnicteds  thus.  00  toni»  .^60}  ISO XmM^^lSlk 
See  more  upon  tbe  hydrmlic  pren  u  page  224. 
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OF  THE  ROLLER-PRESS,  OR  COPPER- 
PLATE PRINTING. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  the  RoUing  Press,  or  Copper^pUOe  Printing — Detcr^tion  qf  the  Press 
'^Mode  ^  Inking  mul  Preumr — Charcoal  Vapaitrexduuiged  for  Heat 
Sttam^Further  exmp^/ScaOon  ^  tint  different  <f  2)rfie  anni  PlaU 

ALTHOUGH  the  printing  from  engiaTed  plates  cannot,  strictly 
vpeaking*  claim  to  be  treated  of  in  a  ^rork  professedly  on  typo> 
graphyt  yet  are  the  two  species  of  printing  so  closely  allied,  that^ 
in  many  respectable  provincial  offices  they  are  carried  on  nnder 
the  same  roof;  and  consequently  some  mention  of  this  branch  of 
printing  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  render  this  work  complete. 

Copper-plate  printing  is  done  by  a  machine  called  the  rolling- 
press,  which  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts ; 
namely,  the  body  and  the  carriage :  analogous,  in  some  respects, 
to  the  letter-press.  The  body  consists  of  two  cheeks  of  which  the 
dimenslonB  are  not  always  the  same ;  bnt,  ordinarily^  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  hi|^ ;  a  foot  thick ;  and  including  a  space  of  two  and 
n  half  feet  between  them.  These  cheeks  are  fixed  by  tenons  into 
wooden  feet,  which  rest  horizontally  upon  the  floor,  and  to  which 
they  are  made  to  stand  perpendicular,  being  joined  at  the  top  by 
a  cross-piece,  or  head.  From  the  feet  towards  eacli  f  nd,  rise  also 
four  other  perpendicular  pieces  each  about  three  feet  liigh,  which, 
with  other  horizontal  pieces,  form  a  fiame-work  both  before  and  be- 
hind the  cheeks*  serving  to  sustain  a  smooth  even  phmk  about 
lour  feet  and  a  half  long,  two  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  an  inch 
and  n  half  thick,  upon  which  the  engraven  plate  is  to  be  placed 
Ibr  printing,  and  which  may  altogether  be  considered  as  the  car- 
riage of  the  piess.  Between  the  checks  work  two  wooden  cylin- 
ders or  rollers,  commonly  of  about  six  inches  diameter,  each  of 
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which  has  its  ends  lessened  to  about  two  inches  diameter,  called 
tnuuiions,  by  which  each  is  borne  in  two  pieces  of  wood  in  £Mmi 
of  haif-moons,  and  lined  with  polished  ifon  to  &cilitate  the  motioo, 
and  which  are  made  to  play  in  grooves  ibnned  lengthways  in  the 
cheeks.  The  space  in  the  half-moons  left  vacant  by  the  tnm- 
nion  is  filled  with  paper,  pasteboard,  8cc.  so  that  they  may  be 
raised  and  lowered  at  discretion,  to  leave  the  necessaiT  space  be- 
tween them  for  the  passage  of  the  plank  charged  with  the  plate, 
paper,  and  blankets.  Lastly,  to  one  of  the  trunnions  of  the  apper 
loUer  is  fastened  a  cioss»  consisting  of  two  levers  or  bars  of  wood 
travening  each  other.  Hie  arms  of  this  cross  serve  in  lieu  of  the 
handle  of  ^  common  press,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  woikman 
gives  amotion  to  the  upper  roller,  by  which  a  motion  being  also 
communicated  to  the  under  one,  the  plank  is  forced  backw'ards 
and  forwards  between  them,  with  the  plate  and  paper,  and  hence 
•    impressions  are  obtained. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  mode  of  printing  from 
copper-plates.  The  worlqnan  takes  a  small  quantity  of  the  ink 
upon  a  rubber  made  of  linen  rags  atronj^y  bound  about  csdi 
other,  and  with  this  smears  the  whole  iac6  of  tjbe  plate  as  it  lies 
on.  a  grate  over  a  charcoal  fire.*  The  plate  b^ng  auffideat^ 

*  Thii  b  apsrt  of  the  prooeu  which  renden  the  builiieM  eztiendf  bt 
jnrioui  to  thekesllh  of  tke  workmen,  in  eoiiae<|aeaoe  of  tbe  aofldoaf  npotf 
ariaing  from  Utt  eharooal,  a«  otck  man  in  the  shop  mutt  work  overt  in^ 
Ihii  kbd.  To  obmte  tUt  distressing  evil,  the  tpplictttioii  of  steam  Ibr  Us 
purpose  of  heating  phtes  has  been  suocessfuOy  applied  by  Mr.  RiomIiv,  si 
endneat  oopper-plate  printer  of  FbttoF-laiM.  The  Soeierf  fior  the  EMoemi- 
ment  of  Arts,  in  the  sessioa  1818,  rewwded  his  hiveation  hy  a  gold  bsH 
ahotrii^  a  laudable  disposltioa  to  liberally  eOafer  their  honours  sad  lemris 
OB  such  as  shoold  introdnce  means  of  preveatinf  the  worst  of  humaa  cshtei- 
ties  to  a  laborious  mechaide-^he  loss  of  health.  The  foUowin;  coaumialcs^ 
tioB  was  received  from  him  on  the  subject,  and  drawin|{S  of  his  inveatioatR 
preserved  ia  tlie  Sodety'k  repository. 

33,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  March  10,  1818. 

Sir;— I  beg  leave,  through  your  hands,  to  present  for  the  approbation  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  a  representation  of  my  apparatus  for  an  improTed 
plan  of  copper  plate  printing,  by  the  use  of  steam  in  the  place  of  charcoal 
fires,  the  effluvia  of  which  are  so  injurious  lo  the  beahh  of  the  workmen, 
at  the  same  time  subject  to  many  accidents  hy  fire ;  as  hyihe  old  process,  tack 
man  works  over  a  charcoal  fire,  without  any  chimney  to  carry  off  the  vapsst 
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inked,  he  first  wipes  it  over  with  a  foul  rag  to  take  ofi'  the  extra 
colour ;  then  with  the  pahn  of  his  left-hand,  and  then  with  that 
of  his  right*  he  ^ontiiiuM  to  finse  •nrfim  of  the  plate  horn  all 
Ihe  mmeoeMttry  ink  which  it  had  leeetved ;  and  to  ^Mrward  ifaii 
operation  of  wiping,  he  drya  the  inaide  of  hb  hands  fmm  time  to 
time  by  mhbing  them  on  a  lump  of  whitening.  In  wiping  the 
plate  perfectly  clean,  without  taking  too  much  ink  out  of  the 
strokes  cut  by  the  gram,  consista  the  practical  proficiency  of  the 
workman  in  his  art. 

The  plate,  thus  prepared^  la  next  laid  on  the  plank  of  the  praaa, 
and  npcm  it  ia  pkoed  the  paper,  well  moiatened  after  the  manner 
described  in  the  letter-press  process,  in  order  that  it  may  the  more 
freely  receiTo  the  ink  and  impreaaion.   Two  or  three  folda  of 

arising'  from  the  burning  charcoal.  Thirteen  of  those  fires  I  formerly  had 
iu  my  work-shops,  and  one  sea-coal  fire  or  store  in  my  dryiug-room,  fourteen 
firet  in  the  whole  :  by  my  new  process,  the  use  of  the  thirteen  charcoal  fires 
Si  inperMded.  The  apparatm  ooosiBti  of  the  fire-place  a  small  boiler,  con- 
Isfa^g  only  thirty  gidlom  of  water*  with  tws  Mftty-filreii  the  pipes  for 
coDTeying  the  ttesm  to  the  piste  boxes  of  cstt-ira%  tUrteen  hi  anmber,  sup- 
fitftig  the  plaee  ef  thlrteeBchareesl  areii  they  have  a  list  tmhet,  16  iaehes 
square,  half  an  huh  deep  tt  tiie  tidaa,  numiag  to  three  iaefaet  ia  the  eentre, 
IbBsksifhigaftllfNrtheiiatertonni  ssthealeiBi  oaidenMii  dfatebeaef 
are  pi^rdaalsily  eoavenisat  for  the  woilcaMn*  ai  they  torn  eat  their  woiK 
araeh  deiacr  thsa  by  Ihe  asusl  pnicen,  aot  himng  to  wttmd  to  their  ehsr- 
coslAiet.  Another  sdvsiiti^ia»  that  ii^nry  to  the  health  of  thoae  employed 
b  ttas  prswentedt  sa  every  perMm  snutbe  cenvhicadof  die  miheslthy  atste 
ef  reosaa  where  dsreosl  is  bamlBg  hi  cpea  pota*  widiottt  flsea,  firoai  which 
both  Bosiens  fdmet  sad  perddea  ef  fine  dost  are  continuaUy  eMspiag. 

Another  aae  to  iHiidi  the  sto?e  is  put,  is  that  of  throwiag  hot  dry  air  into 
the  drying-room,  and  extracting  the  damp  air.  The  iqpparatus  which  per- 
feiaiB  this  latter  office,  acts  on  the  principle  of  the  reversed  lyphon ;  higpng 
Sft  open  aperture  in  the  tide  of  the  stove^  wludi  admits  the  external  ur  into 
a  cast-iron  box,  which  surrounds  the  upper  part  of  the  fire  :  here  the  air 
being  heated,  passes  into  the  drying-room  through  a  tube.  When  cooled  and 
saturated  with  moisture  from  the  wet  paper  in  the  rack,  it  falls  through  the 
tube  into  the  boxes  which  surround  the  lower  part  of  the  firc«  and  being  thoa 
sgiiA  heated^  riaes  up  the  tube  into  the  drying-room 


I  am,  Sir, 

^.  Aikin,  E*q,  Yours,  &c. 

SecretMfif,  4r<.  Jamss  Ramshaw* 
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fianndl  are  then  brought  oyer  tbe  plate*  and  Uungs  tlius  dispoaed, 
the  prcM  is  set  in  motion  by  pulling  the  arms  o£  the  cvoea,  by 
which  means  the  plank  bearing  the  plate  and  paper  is  cairied 
through  between  the  roUers*  which,  pinching  rery  forcibly  and 
equally,  press  the  moistened  and  yielding  paper  into  the  strokes 
of  the  engraving,  whence  it  draws  out  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
ink  to  display  every  line  of  the  intended  print. 

This  description  will  again  explain,  but  in  more  technical  detail, 
what  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  parts  of 
this  work ;  namely,  the  essential  difference  between  the  processes 
of  ^rpe  and  plate  printing.  In  those  fonner  ezphmations  of  the 
distbetion  between  the  two  arts*  the  peculiar  principle  which  dis- 
tinguished each  was  briefly  pointed  out;  and  from  what  is  hm 
said,  it  will  be  farther  apparent,  that  by  the  soft  substance  of  the 
cloth  or  blankets  the  moistened  paper  is  forced,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  rollers,  into  the  engraved  lines  of  the  plate,  in  which  only  the 
ink  is  deposited,  and  from  which  it  is  drawn  out  upon  the  surface 
of  the  paper ;  so  that,  what  is  called  the  impression,  is,  according 
to  the  strict  lacty  the  veiy  reverse  of  an  impression  in  its  techmcal 
sense :  for  the  lines*  and  other  parts  of  the  engf«?ing  which  fona 
the  pictnre  or  words,  will  appear  m  relief  upon  the  paper,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  to  which  the  engmving  tool  has  gone  into  the 
copper  ;  and  the  body  of  ink,  adhering  also  to  the  paper  upon  the 
projecting  parts  of  its  surface,  will  make  this  fact  perfectly  per- 
ceptible both  to  the  eye  and  touch,  particularly  in  aU  the  stroogei 
lines  of  an  engra?ing. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  AN  OFFICE. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Ctnutructwn  of  a  Printing  Office — Space  required — Ileallh  of  Workmen  ; 
Safeiif  from  Fire;  Secnrily  of  the  Work,  gained  by  a  new  mode  of 
Dri/ing  ihc  Sheds — Effectual  mode  of  Warming  and  Ventilating  an 
Office;  Description  of  Apparatus — Best  meth/od  qf  Lighting. 

TO  lay  down  any  general  system  for  efecting  buildings  for  thia 
purpose  would  be,  in  many  instances*  wbolly  usdess ;  so  much 
must  depend  on  the  relatiye  ciicnmstances  of  gronnd-plot,  adja- 
cent buildings  affecting  the  light,  height  allowed,  amount  of  busi- 
ness to  be  provided  for,  and  various  other  considerations,  that  I 
feel  some  difficulty  in  the  attempt.  But  if  the  supposition  be 
allowed,  that  in  the  particulars  of  ground,  light,  capital  to  be  ex- 
pended, &c.  there  be  ample  latitude  of  speculation,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible to  lay  down  the  general  principles. of  a  good  and  eligible 
plan,  or  at  least  such  hbts  towards  the  formation  of  one,  as  may 
answer  ereiy  necessary  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  I  should 
think  it  an  arrangement  highly  desirable,  that  the  warehouse,  or 
paper  department,  should  be  completely  separated  from  the  print- 
innj,  or  operatives  divisions  of  the  business,  as  affordiiif^  a  great  se- 
curity, in  addition  to  those  that  will  be  hereafter  suggested,  from 
the  fatal  effects  of  conflagration ;  this  department  might  very  con* 
Teniently  form  a  detached  wing  of  the  building;  and  as  a  foundry  for 
8tereotype,OTen,  &c.  for  hot-pressing,  and  madhinery  in  lien  of  prest- 
work,are  becoming  general  appendages  to  a  printing  establishment 
of  any  magnitude,  these  might  very  well  fonn  the  ground-floor  of  the 
otlicr  wing;  the  picking-room,  lathe-room,  &c.  the  upper  floor; 
over  each  of  these  winn;s  rooms  for  dry-ing,  on  the  plan  of,  and  in 
addition  to,  what  I  shall  presently  describe.  The  centre  building 
would  comprise,  on  ^  basement,  dry  store-rooms  for  type,  stand- 
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ing  kmeB,  safe-foom  for  stereotype  plates*  wetting-roam*  tml 
odiernecessaiy purposes:  thegroiiiid*flocirBhoiiUcontKiithepra»- 
loom,  for  let  the  success  of  machine-priiitiiig  be  ever  so  great,  some 
presses  must  be  retained ;  over  tbis  two  or  tfaiee  floors  of  com- 
posing-rooms, reading-closets,  manager's  room,  &c.  Sec. — the  attic 
a  drying-room. 

However,  as  we  must  consider  that  printing  establishments  of 
any  consequence  are  generally  erected  in  cities  and  towns  where 
land  is  too  Taluable  to  allow  an  unnecessarily  extended  groand- 
plot.  adequate  to  sncb  a  spread  of  building,  I  shall  now  tnal  die 
subject  as  supposing  nothing  mm  than  one  on  which  an  offict 
must  be  erected  as  compactly  as  possible.  I  had  to  consider  tUs 
matter  a  short  time  since,  upon  an  opinion  being  asked  as  to  tbe 
best  plan  for  a  printing-office  about  to  be  erected  at  the  University 
of  Cambridp^e  ;  and,  in  concert  with  the  best  practical  builder  and 
fitter^up  of  printing-offices  in  this  kingdom,  Mr.  Arding,  fonoed  a 
plan  upon  tbe  principles  which  1  have  been  laying  down* 

A  parallelogram  is  decidedly  the  best  form  for  a  buildiag  ftr 
this  Bpecifio  purpose,  and  a  width  of  twenty-fire  ftet  Miy  nM^ 
€ient;  as  more  wodd  deprive  the  centre  ofthe  room  ofiheadvtB- 
tage  of  light  from  either  side.  A  common  press  with  its  bask 
takes  up  about  eight  feet ;  then  say  three  feet  clear  passage  way; 
in  the  centre  a  range  of  bulks  for  wrought-off  paper,  under  which 
itandings  and  racks  for  formes,  say  two  feet  more.  This  provides  for 
a  range  of  presses  on  each  side :  and  in  length  of  room  7  feci6 
inohes  to  8  feet  may  be  calculated  for  each  pmss,  taking  eaie  thit 
the  posts  or  piers  between  the  windows  asu  amnged  so  thst  sa 
oninterrupted  light  is  secured  to  each  press.  For  the  composing- 
rooms  the  same  width  will  allow  a  range  of  frames  on  each  side,  t 
clear  passage,  and  a  double  row  of  nnposing  and  correcting  stones 
down  the  centre.  The  joists  of  ail  the  floors  should  have  short 
bearings,  the  floor  boards  to  be  grooved  and  tongued,  and  the 
ceilings,  for  many  reasons,  must  be  lath  and  plaster;  any  thisg 
more  than  finishing  the  walla  lair,  and  lime-wadui^,  is  quite 
necessary. 

In  building,  or  more  atrictly  speaking,  altering  my  prestft 
office,  I  have  tried  the  experiment  of  a  plan  which  I  had  ksig 
contemplated,  of  avoiding  the  drying  of  the  worked-off  paper  ov«r 
the  heads  of  either  compositors  or  pressmea :  hrat,  from  a  cob- 
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■ideiati(m  for  the  bealth  of  tlioae  enqtloyed ;  teooodly,  widi  a  new 
to  die  danger  fiom  the  easy  commnnicatioii  of  fire  ficoiiL  tfaeit 
eendles,  or  any  other  light,  to  the  sheets  on  the  poles,  when,  fiom 

being  dry,  and  the  edges  curling,  the  flames  would  rapidly  spread ; 
thirdly,  the  dust  arising  from  the  various  movements  about  an  office; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  safety  of  the  sheets  from  being  either 
taken  off  the  poles  by  sudden  draughts  of  air,  and  becoming  soiled 
m  the  fidl  or  handlingt  or  for  purposes  of  cnriosity  or  frand*  Am 
to  the  heallli  of  the  worljnen^  it  is  Teiy  true  that  habit  conquefs 
many  causes  of  iU-health  to  the  human  ftame:  the  boys  of  a.great  « 
pubUe  school  are  brought  up  to  carry  the  covering  for  their  heads 
constantly  in  their  hands,  and  go  bare-headtjd  in  all  weathers, 
since  they  would  not  be  reckoned  true  blues  if  that  piece  of  apparel 
was  ever  seen  in  its  proper  place  :  still  I  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
suspension  of  wet  paper  immediately  over  the  bare  heads  of  work- 
ing people,  and  the  evaporation  consequent  upon  the  drying  per- 
Tading  the  whole  atmoephere  of  the  roorn^  must  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  their  heslths.  This  was  my  strong  and  concluding^ 
reason,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  danger  from  fire:  but  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  I  have  been  often  astonished,  that  any  print- 
ing-office, as  they  are  usually  constructed  out  of  old  houses,  low 
rooms*  dry  wainscots,  and  rotten  floors,  ever  stood  a  candle-light 
season.   I  determined  to  try  a  mode  for  obviating  altogether  these 
ineonvenienees  and  dangers :  first,  by  abandoning  the  plan  uipolmg 
the  working-rooms,  I  was  enabled  to  keep  my  ceilings  ei^teen 
inches  or  two  feet  lower,  tins  in  two  floors  gained  me  abote  tiuee 
feet,  and  then  taking  the  rake  of  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  I  gained 
an  upper  room  without  going  a  foot  higher  in  the  building ;  the 
difficulty  was,  how,  in  any  one  such  room,  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment for  hanging  as  many  sheets  as  the  floors  below  would  have 
contained  in  the  usual  manner;  this,  however,  was  obviated 
by  the  contrivance  of  tien  of  poles  suspended  in  rows  within  a 
fi>ot  of  the  floor,  six  inches  apart,  by  means  of  cords  passing 
through  each  end,  and  kept  feurteen  inches  apart  by  hollow  turned 
truncheons,  suspended  by  a  ring  to  an  iron  rod  attached  to  the 
ceiling.    By  sliding  on  the  rods  the  poles  can  be  packed  together; 
the  boy  then  detaches  one  section  of  poles  to  a  short  distance,  or 
its  proper  place,  and  with  a  short  peel  hangs  the  sheets  in  the 
«sual  way ;  then  a  second  section,  and  so  on  till  all  are  full.  The 
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quantity  which  a  small  room  will  oootain  upon  this  plan  is  leaUy 
auTpiiaing.  I  have  in  one  apartment^  which  in  fact  would  o^btt* 
me  have  been  useless,  or  a  meie  cock-loft»  above  three  thousand 

feet  of  poling,  perfectly  secure  from  every  contingency  before 
mentioned  ;  for,  by  having  the  doors  or  flaps  cased  with  plate  iron, 
and  not  allowing  any  light  to  be  carried  there,  or  any  person  to 
enter  but  the  hanger-up,  I  have  absolute  security  in  every  respect 
in  this  department.  The  mode  of  conducting  heat  to  diy  the 
sheets  will  be  by-and-by  described.  The  waiehoose  i  have  on 
ft  the  ground-floor,  and  diis  being  sufficiently  kfty,  I  allow  GomoMn 
poling  thei^  because  (particolarly  as  my  lights  are  all  fixed)  not  at- 
tended with  any  of  the  dangers  before-mentioned  as  fbrminj^  Ihs 
defects  of  the  old  system,  as  well  as  to  allow  of  occasionally  hang;- 
up  works,  wrought  off  too  late  in  the  day  to  allow  of  being  earned 
up  to  the  r^ular  drying-room. 

There  are  two  departments  of  the  economy  a  printingHiffice 
which  would  appear  to  be  thought  of  the  very  keU  importanoe»  as  i£ 
they  were  absolute  nuisances*  and  as  such  shifted  off  to  any  holes 
and  corners  of  the  building,  unfit  fbr  any  other  purposet  where 
they,  consequently,  must  be  hid  from  the  general  superintendenoeof 
the  master  and  inaiuigtr.  Now,  I  estetjiu  these  departments  of 
the  Jirst  consequence ;  every  thing  perfect  in  composition,  and 
good  in  press-work,  depends  upon  them ;  the  eye  and  attentioa 
of  the  master  ought  to  be  continually  glancing  at  them*  without 
being  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  under  the  obseivatioa  sC 
the  workmen.  Now  of  these  two  departments. 

First— The  Reading-Rooms. 

These  are  usually  screwed  up  in  an  attic,  or  some  comer  er 

closet  not  applicable  to  any  other  purpose  ;  and  if  more  than  one 
are  employed,  often  as  far  off  from  each  other  as  the  buildins:  will 
admit :  now,  I  advise  and  practise  a  totally  different  plan  ;  let  the 
reading  department  be  all  together,  separate  closets,  but  all  en- 
closed by  one  general  door;  place  it  as  near  as  possible  to  Chs 
master's  or  manager's  room :  it  is  with  that  part  of  his  busins« 
he  must  have  the  most  frequent  communication,  as  the  jtfogressof 
the  reading  must  indicate  the  progress  of  every  other  part  of  the 
oflSce ;  and  frequent  occasion  must  occur  in  which  inquiry  as  td 
the  state  of  the  proofs  will  be  the  reutliest  answer  to  his  employers. 
It  keeps  the  readers  apart  and  independeat  of  the  compositors,  (of 
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•Ithongh  haimony  between  all  employed  is  truly  deaimble*  yet  I 
never  with  to  see  readers  and  compositors  too  intimate.' 

Secondly— The  Wetting-Room, 

Is  the  other  department  to  which  I  allude.  Here  it  is  that  the 
first  process  of  the  actual  printing  commences,  and  the  press-men 
are  to  begin  their  work  upon  a  substance,  the  chief  recommendation 
of  which  is,  its  delicacy  oC  colour ;  yet,  by  some  penreraion  of 
judgment,  in  nearly  eveiy  pTinting<office  which  has  oome  under 
my  inspection,  it  has  appeared  as  if  the  place  for  this  process  was 
sought  Ibr  out  of  Ae  rery  refuse  part  of  the  whole  premises,  where 
neither  light  nor  air  were  thought  of  any  consequence,  provided 
water  were  obtained ;  and  it  also  generally  happens  that  such  a 
.situation  is  alike  exposed  to  every  filthy  purpose  that  may  be  the 
consequence  of  many  men  and  boys  working  under  the  same  roof : 
here  it  is,  that  waste  and  piUage  of  our  employers*  property,  if  ui»- 
fbrtunately  a  dishonest  man  or  boy  should  be  in  the  house,  is 
efieeted,  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  away  with  the  paper,  for 
sale,  as  it  comes  from  the  warehouse-man's  hands,  or  abstracting 
from  one  heap  to  supply  the  waste  and  spoil  of  another,  or  working 
surreptitious  copies.  To  avoid  all  this,  I  would  choose  a  room  in 
the  most  central,  safe,  clean,  and  convenient  part  of  the  houses 
between  the  warehouse  and  press-toom,  where  good  light,  free 
▼entiktioii,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water,  are  to  be  obtained;  to 
tikis  room  I  would  allow  access  to  none  but  the  wetter,  and  the  fore* 
man  of  the  press-room ;  no  pressman  should  have  any  paper  out 
of  it  but  by  his  direction,  and,  generally,  in  his  presence.  No 
washing  of  hands,  or  other  process  wliich  can  leave  dirt  or  i^rease 
behind,  should  ever  be  effected  in  this  room ;  ample  cisterns  and 
troughs  of  water,  never  used  &^  any  other  purpose,  should  be  pro* 
Tided :  of  course,  great  precautions  must  be  used  to  prevent  the 
efiects  of  any  accident  or  overflow ;  the  room  must  be  floored 
and  lined  breast  high  all  round  with  lead,  so  that  no  splashing,  or 
dripping  from  the  sinks,  troughs,  or  wet  heaps,  can  ever  get  to 
the  wood-work  ;  proper  water-channels  and  outlets  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  lead  floor  covered  by  an  open  platform  of  wood- 
work, consisting  of  planks  joined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  conveniently  removed  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing; 
proper  stages  for  the  paper  should  be  fltted  to  the  sides  of  the 
loom. 

3  K 
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OF  APPLYING  BEAT  AND  VENTILATION  TO  A 
PEINTING-OFFICE. 

A  METHOD  by  which  to  warm  a  building  to  effect  the  object* 
of  drying  the  pa]>er  and  rendering  the  workmen  comfortable,  with, 
at  the  same  time,  a  due  regard  to  the  great  objects  of  safety, 
economy,  and  health,  will  be  acknowledged  an  important  consi- 
deration. For  any  succesa  which  I  may  have  had  in  this  panait, 
I  am  indebted' to  Mr.  Jacob  Perkina,  who,  on  his  fixst  airival  in 
tibia  oonntry  from  America,  in  cider  to  introdooe  his  system  of 
secnrity  from  forgery  of  the  droulating  paper  medium,  brought 
this  mode  of  increasing  heat  and  ventilation  forv*  ard  among  the 
first  of  many  other  valuable  applications  of  mechanic  science, 
by  which  this  country  has  been  benefited  by  his  emigration.  This 
mode  of  imparting  heat  is  more  particularly  apphcable  and  valuable 
to  any  erection  or  Jaige  building,  not  divided  into  suites  of  tmaU 
looms.  I  first  tied  the  experiment  in  a  building  cooaistiiig  cC 
lour  fioofs,  all,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  reading-dosete, 
open  rooms,  above  fifty  feet  long.  The  apparatus  consists  of  one 
cast-iron  cylinder,  about  16  inches  diameter,  by  21  high,  having 
a  grating  at  bottom,  and  an  opening  at  top  ;  very  near  the  bottom 
is  the  entrance  to  the  smoke,  or  heated  gas,  flue,  turning  up*  ta 
an  elbow,  eight  or  ten  inches  fiom  the  body,  being  cast  in  one 
mould ;  about  six  inches  upwards,  this  is  joined  by  a  pipe,  sbont 
eight  inches  diameter,  of  wrought  plate-iron,  which  is  continued 
to  the  air  or  chimney  into  which  it  may  be  conducted.  At  aboitl 
the  distance  of  twelve  inches  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder  com^ 
mences,  with  a  larger  mouth,  or  inverted  funnel,  a  tube  to  surround 
the  other,  of  eighteen  inches  diameter,  which  is  continued  to  the 
upper  floor,  having  openings  in  each  story  for  the  emission  of  the 
warm  air,  regulated  by  sliders  or  valves.  At  the  back  of  the 
cylinder  there  must  be  a  strong  air  draught,  either  by  an  openiog 
and  pipe,  14  inches  diameter,  communicating  through  the  wall 
with  the  open  air,  or  led  through  some  other  part  of  the  building 
by  an  air-trunk,  or  some  other  suitable  contrivance,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  building.  The  cylinder  is  now  to  be 
charged  for  the  fire,  <firom  the  opening  at  the  top ;  first,  with  the 
coal  and  coke,  next  the  wood»  next  the  paper  and  shavings#  and 
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then  the  light ;  and  the  whole  will  become  very  soon  ignited.  In 
this  apparatus  the  air  to  supply  the  combustion  entering  at  the 
top,  aad  diawing  thiongh  evay  orifice  of  the  oontenta,  the  undie 
will  be  immediatdy  ooosniiied*  or  ibnn  hot  ga8«  whioh  will  aacend 
the  inner  fine,  the  tube  aummnding  whidi  hemg  filled  with  fiwah 
air  from  the  opening  or  induction  before  mentioned  at  the  back  of 
the  cylinder ;  which,  by  circulating  round  the  inner,  or  heated 
tube,  will  become  slightly  rarified,  rush  rapidly  upwards,  and  by 
the  openings  before  mentioned  distribute  to  each  room  a  genial 
warmth.   Perhaps,  by  thia 
-  description^themodeofope- 
tarionwillbe  neariyunder- 
atood ;  but  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  importance,  I  shall 
elucidate  it  by  an  engraving, 
showing  a  section  of  the 
atoTe*  and  portion  of  the 
pipes,  a  ia  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  at  which  the  fuel 
is  supplied ;  b  the  cover ;  c 
the  grating  at  bottom,  at- 
tached by  a  hinge  at  the 
back  d,  and  held  in  its 
place  by  an  iron  bntUm  e ; 
f  the  stand  for  the  cylindery 
forming  the  ash  pit,  having 
acorer;  gg  the  inner  flue, 
or  smoke  pipe ;  kkihe outer, 
or  air  pipe  ;  h  air  pipes  for 
admission  of  fresh  air  from 
the  outside  of  thebnilding, 
directed  by  the  iron  screen 
a  to  impinge  on  the  flue 
and  store.   The  minor  ar- 
rangements, and  the  valves 
and  openings  into  the  rooms 
must  be  regulated  according 
tocircomstances.  Thecylin* 
dermust,  of  comae,  have  a 
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ntuad,  and  a  reservoir  or  ash  pit  below  it,  to  be  cleared 
out  occasionally ;  this,  when  the  fiie  is  first  lit,  must  be,  for  ailurt 
time,  opened,  by  moving  the  coyer,  and  the  top  of  the  cyHnder 
closed;  at  this  time  the  fire  is  acting  as  a  common  faTnan, 

sendintr  smoke,  unconverUd  into  gas,  up  the  flue  or  chimney;  but 
when  fairly  lit,  this  lower  opening  must  be  closed,  and  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  opened ;  when  the  complete  supply  of  heat  com- 
mences, by  the  consumption  of  the  smoke,  and  convertiog  it 
into  heated  gas.  The  floor  in  which  the  apparatns  is  standing 
(fixing  is  not  leqnired)  obtains  a  share  of  heat,  by  part  of  tbe  air 
impinging  against  the  cylinder  and  elbow  becoming  wanned,  and 
fi[>rced  to  the  further  parts  of  the  room. 

The  heat,  which  I  have  before  called  genial,  affords  so  tctt 
different  a  sensation  from  that  usually  obtained  by  means  of 
closed  fire  places,  furnaces,  or  stoves,  as  to  strike  with  surpriae 
and  pleasure  every  one  who  experiences  its  e&cts  ;  so  f^r  fsom 
having  any  efiect  prejudicial  to  health,  the  sensation  is  tjokst  of 
comfort  and  a  freer  play  of  the  lungs ;  every  inconvenience  of 
having  open  fire  places  in  every  room  of  a  printing-office  (and 
many  there  are  even  above  those  felt  in  other  situations)  isthni 
avoided,  and  ubsohite  safety,  from  either  accident  or  loss  of  tifflCi 
acquired  at  a  small  expense.  If  the  dryest  sheets  of  paper  were 
to  fall  from  the  poles  of  a  printing-office,  instead  of  being  drawn 
towards  the  fire,  they  would  be  repelled,  and  no  heat,  to  whidi  it 
is  possible  to  bring  the  outer  tube,  can  ignite  the  most  coolnin- 
fible  substance,  while  it  is  easy  to  throw  into  any  floor,  abnoik 
any  degree  of  heat  in  which  workmen  ought  to  puisne  tbeir 
labour. 

I  should  liave  remarked,  perhaps, before  this  time,  that  tlie  appa- 
ratus here  described  is  only  calculated  for  a  perpendicular  position 
of  tbe  tubes  or  pipes.  I  have  two  horizontal  branches  for 
detached  rooms,  but  find  it  difficult  to  direct  a  current  of  tbe 
warm  air  horn  the  main  tu^  in  those  directions. 

As  to4he  situation  in  the  premises,  in  both  cases  where  I  have 
tried  the  plan,  I  have  taken  positions,  where,  by  cutting  through 
tlie  trimmers  of  the  fire  hearths  of  the  upper  floors,  I  could  pasa 
the  tubes  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  or  interrupUoQ 
either  to  light  or  room;  always,  as  a  preliminary  movement, 
bricking  up,  or  arching  over,  all  the  fire  pkces.  However,  were 
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mppantua  to  be  fixed  at  one  end  of  a  Tery  long  and  narrow  building* 
say  fifty  feet  or  upwarda,  I  would  reaenre  a  small  fire-place  at 
the  otber;  as,  in  yery  cold  weather,  and  but  little  air  stirring,  such 

a  contrivance,  with  a  very  small  fire  indeed,  would  induce  au 
action  of  the  apparatus  and  produce  a  draught  to  the  warm  air, . 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  As  to  the  fuel  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  purpose,  I  find  a  mixture  of  coke  and  very  small 
csoal,  answer  beat,  but  the  stove  will  burn  any  kind  of  fueL  The 
draught  is  regulated  by  the  cover  at  the  top  of  the  Qylinder, 
which,  when  closed,  keeps  the  fire  in  almost  a  quiescent  state ; 
when  opened,  the  air  rushes  downwards,  throuprh  the  fuel,  with  a 
roaring  noise.  No  cleansinfj  of  the  flue  has  been  found  necessary 
in  mine  :  the  chimney,  into  which  it  is  turned,  requires  the  usual 
attention.  One  other  little  addition  ought  not  to  be  omitted; 
the  introduction  of  so  much  wanned  air  produces,  sometimes  a 
sensation  of  an  over-dried  atmosphere  4  this  is  remedied  by  having 
a  vessel,  containing  water,  00  the  top  of  the  cylinder ;  a  gentle 
evaporation  arises  ftom  this,  which  moistens  and  softens  the  aif 
and  renders  it  perfectly  pleasant  and  aLrrueable. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  to  effect  all  these  purposes  of  warming 
and  drying  a  whole  building  is  comparatively  trifluig  :  such  as  I 
have  been  describing  consumes  about  the  quantity  of  two  fire- 
grates ;  I  must  have  had  ten  or  twelve  constantly  burning  in  the 
old  way :  the  saving  in  the  time  of  boys  lighting  fires,  clearing 
cinders,  supplying  coals,  Scc.  &c.  is  pretty  considerable;  .soon 
defraying  the  original  cost  of  the  apparatus,  which,  now  that  ex- 
periment and  use  have  made  the  workmanship  phiiii  and  easy,  wilf 
notexceeed  JP40  or -fe*  50  for  a  hirrre  building,  exclusive  of  any 
horizontal  branches,  which,  as  I  have  said,  aie  not  to  berecom* 
mended. 

The  Society  of  Arts  gave  Mr.  Perkins  their*  large  silver  medal 
for  his  communication  upon  this  mode  of  heat  and  ventilation. 

The  first  paper  upon  which  will  be  found  in  vol.  38,  p.  80,  plate 

7  ;  and  a  subsequent  paper,  with  some  improvements,  in  vol.  39, 
p.  138,  plate  7  :  the  drawing  in  the  last  reference  was  made  from 
the  apparatus  in  my  office. 

For  lighting  a  printing-office  there  are  but  two  ways  at  the 
option  of  every  ntuation ;  namely,  tallow  and  oil ;  the  last  I  think 
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the  worst.    Where  the  situation  admits  of  the  appHcation  of  gas, 
that  is  superior  to  any  other  in  lights  safety,  and  economy. 
Burners  must  of  course  be  fixed  whererer  a  light  is  likely  to  be 
wanted.  I  use  the  burner  xevenedy  with  only  one  flame*  fion  a 
hole  in.  the  aide ;  thia  giTea  a  long  flame,  taking  a  seipcntiiia 
tcm,  in  a  hoiizontal  direction,  and  prarenta  any  tricka  bcbg 
played  by  the  enlargement  of  the  holes  with  tile  oompositiii'i 
bodkin.    In  some  particular  situations  I  allow  two  jets  of  flame. 
To  each  Press  a  double  flame  on  the  off  side,  and  one  extra  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  or  attached  to  the  columns  or  walls,  to 
every  two  presses,  in  a  line  with  the  eztiemity  of  the  banks. 
The  Compoaitora  have  one  aingle  flame  to  each  fiama»  and  t 
double  one  over  each  atone.  All  theae  muat  have  hoibontel 
awing  jointa  to  turn  fiom  the  Roman  to  the  Italic ;  and  ferHw 
pressmen,  to  suit  the  various  positions  for  laying  the  sheet  on  the 
tympans,  the  pointing,  &c.     The  Readers  are  allowed  tacb  a 
small  Arrrand  and  glass.    The  supply  of  gas,  to  give  mutual  satis- 
fection  to  manufacturer  and  consumer,  must  be  r^ulaied  and 
chaiged  by  a  gas-meter ;  the  present  price  is  15*.  per  1,000  cubic 
leet.  ThU  mode  of  li^t  I  oonaider  aa  being  perfectly  aafe :  eKh 
flame  haa  a  fixed  poaitton,  or  only  allowing  an  hcriaoiiAal  range  of 
its  lower  joint ;  a  atop-oock  in  the  main  service  to  each  floor,  vA 
one  master-cock  at  the  entrance,  serves  as  perfect  security  fttm 
any  waste  of  gas.   A  secure  lanthom  is  th^  only  portable  Ughl 
which  should  be  allowed* 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

* 

8BCTIOK  I. 

GflWfal  Duenp&m  ef  ike  Proew^Origin  of  the  FriiieifiU^Moitm  iip* 

plication — Vw  der  Mey's  process  of  forming  Type  into  soHd  blocks,  not 

Plates — Mr.  Tilloch's  Statement — Mr.  Nichols's  account  of  Ged's 
Stereotype — Mr»  Tilloch's  invention  of  a  similar  process  J\fi}f  years 
a/lerwards^Didot^Lord  Stan/tope  and  Mr.  Wilson, 

THIS  method  of  printing,  or  rather  auxilium  of  the  art,  though 
not  by  any  means  a  late  invention,  was  revived  and  brought  into 
modem  piactice  by  that  scientific  and  public-spirited  nobleman. 
Earl  Stanhope,  whose  hitherto  unpublished  manuscript  on  the 
subject  win  be  introduced  in  a  description  of  the  process  given  in 
the  subsequent  pages.  As  the  subject  upon  which  I  am  entering 
has,  of  late  years,  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  and  as  it 
truly  is,  in  many  respects,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  printers 
and  booksellers,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  pass  it  lightly  over. 

The  mode  of  operation  may  be  shortly  described  thus The 
pi^s  must  be  set  up  in  the  usual  way  with  fusil  types  of  the 
common  make,  but  cast  higher  shanked,  and  supplied  with  spaces, 
quadrats,  8tc.  of  a  pectdiar  height,  as  will  be  hereafter  described. 
The  pages  are  imposed,  one,  two,  or  more  together,  according  to 
their  size,  in  a  small  chase.  From  this  forme  a  mould  is  taken, 
en  creux,*  in  calcined  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris ;  and  from  this 

•  **  A  punch  in  relievo  forms  a  matrix  cn  crcu.i  ,  and  this  matrix  produces  a 
type  in  relievo ;  such  are  the  common  types.  If  the  puiicli  l)e  cn  creuj',  the 
matrix  will  be  in  relievo,  and  the  type  cn  crcux ;  and  the  eflcct  of  this  type 
will  be  the  reverse  of  the  effect  of  the  former." — Mores,  p.  Ii7,  «•  Stereotyping, 
then,  is  the  applicttion  of  this  principle  to  a  body  or  forme  of  types. 

Many  sttempu  hire  been  made  at  aDoiher  species  of  transfer,  upon  similar 
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mould  a  cast  of  metal,  having  the  face  of  whatsoever  types  it  con- 
tains, in  relief,  in  one  plane  surface,  forming  a  plate  of  metal  about 
a  Pica  or  Small  Pica  in  thickness. 

This  part  of  my  wQrk  will  be  divided  into  five  sectiont,  in  the 
first  of  which  I  shall  treat  of  the  origin  of  the  inTentioD—iii  the 
seoond^  of  its  utility— in  the  third,  of  the  mode  of  practice— m  the 
foniih,  of  recent  inventions  and  variatioiis — and  in  the  fifUi,  of 
mountincr  the  plates  for  the  press. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  this  branch  of  the  art,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  primiple  of  stereotype-printing,  namely,  the  application  of 
.fioDsd  upMOsMeahle  blocks  or  pages  which,  once  formed,  wouki  re- 
main  so  far  perfect  as  long  as  they  endured  free  from  damage,  and 
hgriMana  of  which  the  work  could  be  frequentiy  pot  to  pmw,  ac- 
cording as  the  demand  might  require*  without  incurring  the  »• 
peuse  of  re-compositton,  and  possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
preventing:  a  great  outlay  of  expense  in  paper  and  press-work,  is 
coeval  with  the  origin  of  printin*^.  The  modern  stereotype  art 
embraces  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  improvement  of  moveable 
fusil  types  in  the  easier  and  less  expensive  formation  of  the  bk)ck 
or  plate. 

principles,  from  engraved  copper-plates.    Tbe  chief  difficulty  in  effectinyflui 
has  been,  to  invent  such  a  combination  of  nietuis  as  will  flux  sufficiently,  by 
a  moderate  heat,  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  finest  protruding  parti  of 
the  mould  (supposing  that  to  have  been  perfectly  taken),  and  wUleoiMletiMof 
equal  hardness  with  beaten,  rolled,  or  planished  copper.  This  has  oot»  ss 
yet,  been  eibcled  upon  any  oertshi  or  geoeral  scale:  aor.  If  it  were»  do  I 
lieve  that  it  can  ever  become  of  geoeial  practice  or  utility.  But  be  tUi  Mit 
may,  nofdty  is  out  of  the  question.  A  pioeess  very  dmilar  was  partiiDjr 
cilbcted  at  a  period  neariy  coeval  with  the  origin  of  prfaitinf  ,  which  oa- 
doubtedly  laid  the  foundatioii  of  copper-pkte  printiag.  [See  the  aitids> 
the  Introductiooj  upoa  the  engravings  of  Maso  Fmiguem.] 
'  The  transfer  of  eqgrarings  has  been  most  eflectnally  aeoomplished  by  tie 
Sideragraphy  of  Mr.  Psriuns  $  but  In  this  process  the  eogiaviag  must  bs 
previously  executed  upon  steal,  from  which  It  Is  traasfiened  to  tk 
copper. 

I  have  made  traasfiers  by  the  stereotype  process,  with  hard  metal,  of  sobs 
very  delicately  engraved  portraits,  which  to  the  nalced  eye  loolc  as  perftct  si 
'  the  oqipers  ihemaslves  i  but  vdien  brought  to  the  test  of  the  rolling-press, 
the  porous  nature  of  the  metal  occaidons  it  to  absorb  the  oil  and  ink,  and  tha 
Imj^ession  has  a  dark  dingy  appearance.  Mr.  Armstrong,  an  eminent  en- 
graver, thinlcs  he  has  sucneded  in  this  object  both  as  to  metal  and  piooeui 
but  I  have  not  yst  seen  his  proofo  of  success. 
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Upon  the  qnestion  of  the  origin  of  the  invention,  as  at  present 
pnctised,  Mr.  TiUoch,  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine*  has 
given  in  the  tenth  yolume  of  that  work,  the  following  extcact 
translated  from  «  Dutch  writer.    "  Above  fi  hundred  yem  ago 

the  Dutch  were  in  possession  of  the  art  of  printing  with  solid  or 
fixed  types,  which,  in  every  respect,  was  superior  to  that  of  Didot's 
stereotype.  It  may,  however,  be  readily  comprehended  that  these 
letters  were  not  cut  in  so  elegant  a  manner,  especially  when  we 
reflect  on  the  progreas  which  typography  has  made  since  that 
period.  Samv^  and  J.  Lnahtmana,  bookadkft  at^  hsfdm,  htm 
still  in  tfadr  poaaession  the  format  of  a  quarto  Bttilit  vImIi 
were  constructed  in  this  ingenious  manner.  M«ny  thonsani 
impressions  were  thrown  off,  which  are  in  every  body's  hands,  and 
the  letters  are  still  good. 

"  The  inventor  of  this  useful  art  was  J.  Van  der  Mey,  father 
of  the  well-known  painter  of  that  name.  About  the  end  of  the 
16th  century  he  resided  at  Leyden.  With  the  asaislance  <  of 
MuDer«  the  clergyman  of  the  German  congregatioii  there»  who 
carefully  superintended  the  correction,  he  prepared  and  caat  the 
plates  for  the  above-mentioned  quarto  Bible.  This  Bible  he  pub- 
lished also  in  foho,  with  large  margins  ornamented  with  figures, 
the  formes  of  which  are  still  in  the  hands  of  Elwe,  bookseller  at 
Amsterdam  ;  also  an  English  New  Testament,  and  Scbauf 's  Syriac 
Dictionary,  the  formes  of  which  were  melted  down ;  and  likewise 
a  small  Greek  Testament  in  18mo." 

Since  these  pages  were  first  compiled,  a  veiy  intelligent  and 
nseiulwork  has  appeared,  which  I  strongly  recommend  to  the 
reading  of  all  who  make  the  art  of  printing  either  their  business  or 
amusement.  "  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Stereo- 
type Printing:  including  a  description  of  the  various  Pro- 
cesses. By  Thomas  Hodgson.  Newcastle:  printed  by  and  for 
S.  Hodgson,  &c.  1820.'*  Mr.  Hodgson  lays  claim  "  to  little 
merit  beyond  that  of  collecting  into  one  publication  a  yariefy  of 
information,  which  either  lay  scattered  in  different  works,  or  was 
unknown  to  the  generality  of  English  readers."  It  is  plain  from 
his  work,  that  he  is  equally  excellent  either  as  author  or  printer ; 
without,  however,  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  stereotype 
branch  of  the  art.  Considerable  extracts  are  made  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son from  the  Memoir  of  M.  Camus  "  Hutoire  da  Sterioiyfie!* 
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1802,  Svo.— of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  a?aii  mysell. 
His  exposure  of  the  invention  of  Van  der  Mey  thiows  a  new,  and 
much  more  rational,  light  upon  the  subject ;  he  says,  "this  mode, 

which  may  be  considered  an  intermediate  link  between  the  opera- 
tions of  common  letter-press  printing  and  those  of  stereotj-T^e,  as 
practised  at  the  present  day,  consisted  in  immersing  the  bottoms 
of  the  types,  after  the  pages  had  been  composed,  and  made  quite 
eorcect,  nearly  np  to  the  shoulder  of  the  letter,  in  melted  lead  or 
aolder,  jtfaus  rendermg  the  page  one  solid  mass.  In  this  maimav 
Van  der  Mey  prepared  for  Samuel  Lnchtmans,  bookseller  of 
Leyden,  the  pages  of  a  quarto  and  (bUo  edition  of  ihe  Bible,  and  of 
some  other  books.  The  way  in  which  he  prepared  his  paees 
havini^  been  misunderstood,  or  unknown  to  all  the  English  writers 
who  have  yet  noticed  this  subject,  this  artist  has  been  constaatij 
represented  as  the  inventor  of  stereotype  printing,  in  the  usual  to- 
ceptation  of  that  term,  an  honour  to  which  he  is  certainly  not  en- 
tided.  The  authority  on  which  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  above 
explanation  of  the  process  pursued  by  Tan  der  Mey,  is  a  letter, 
dated  Leyden,  June  24,  1801,  addressed  by  Messrs.  S.  and  T. 
Luchtmans,  booksellers,  of  that  city,  to  M.  Renouard,  of  Paris. 
As  this  letter  is  very  interesting,  both  on  account  of  this  explana- 
tion, and  also  for  the  notice  it  contains  of  the  works  on  which  tliis 
process  was  employed,  I  here  insert  a  translation  of  it  as  pidiUahed 
by  M.  Camus. 

'  We  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  our  stereotype  Bible,  which  vre 
take  the  liberty  of  ofTering  you  as  a  work  truly  interesting  in  re- 
gard to  the  history  of  tlie  art.  All  the  plates  of  it  are  now  in  our 
possession,  and  notwithstanding  that  many  thousand  copies  ha\-e 
been  printed  from  them,  they  are  still  in  veiy  good  condition. 
They  are  formed  by  soldering  the  bottoms  of  common  types  to- 
gether, with  some  melted  substance,  to  the  thickness  of  aboat 
three  quires  of  writing  paper.  The  plates  were  made,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  an  artist  named  Van  der  Mey,  at 
the  cost  of  our  late  grandfather,  Samuel  T.uchtmans,  bookstlU  r. 
The  same  artist,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  also  pre- 
pared for  our  grandfather  the  stereotype  plates  of  a  folio  Dutch 
Bible;  these  plates  are  at  present  in  possession  of  the  bookseller 
Elwe ;  and  afterwards  of  a  Greek  New  Testament,  on  Brevier,  and 
of  24mo  sixe,  the  plates  of  which  are  still  preserved  by  ns.  The 
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last  work  whioh  this  artist  executed  in  this  numner,  was  the 
Nmmm  Tetimntnttm  Syriaeum  et  Lmam  Syriaeum,  by  Sohauf^ 
2  Tolmnesy  4to ;  a  work  sufficiently  known.  The  plates  of  this 
last  work  have  been  destroyed.  These  instances  comprise,  as  far 

as  our  knowledge  extends,  all  the  attempts  of  this  kind  which 
have  yet  been  made  in  this  coiintrv.'  This  letter  satisfactorily  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  the  process  pursued  by  Van  der  Mey,  and 
proves  that  the  doubts  which  have  been  ezpraned  lespecting  his 
right  to  the  appellation  of  the  inventor  of  steieoQrp^  printing  weve 
not  entertained  without  foundation.  The  misconoeptioii  which 
has  arisen  en  the  subject,  has  been  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  in* 
conect  statement  which  appeared  in  the  Niew  Aigemem  Konst  en 
Letter  Bode,  for  1798.  In  the  statement  here  alluded  to,  of 
which  a  translation  will  be  found  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Phi' 
ioiophical  Magazme,  page  276,  Van  der  Mey  is  represented  as 
haying  'pr^ared  and  eati  the  plates,*  an  expression  which 
certainly  is  not  warranted  by  the  lact."  [Page  7 — ^9.] 

It  must  be  peiftctly  obvious  to  aU  who»  in  the  least  degree  un- 
derstand the  subject,  that  Van  der  Mey's  invention  was  any  thing 
but  an  economical  mode  of  printing.  The  vast  capital  which 
would  be  required  by  the  cost  of  the  type,  with  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  the  block-forming  process,  together  with  the  incon- 
venience of  stowing  the  blocks  of  works  of  magnitude  done  after 
suich  a  method^  would  be  sufficient  consideiations  to  lead  on  the 
ingenious  to  devise  some  better  plan.  A  mould  from  any  page 
of  type»  in  which  a  thin  plate  might  be  cast  containing  a  fac-aimile 
of  the  ihce  only  of  the  page,  and  which  might  be  mounted  upon 
wood,  or  other  convenient  material,  to  the  usual  height  of  the  type, 
in  order  that  the  proper  number  of  pa<^es  mit^ht  be  submitted  to 
the  same  bearing  or  pressure  between  the  two  plane  surfaces  of  the 
piesB  as  a  forme  of  type  itself  would  receive*  is  evidently  the  im- 
provement that  would  be  sought  after.  This»  although  an  addi<» 
tion.  in  the  tet  instanoe*  to  the  cost  of  a  work,  would  be  ftr  less 
expensive  than  the  method  of  Van  der  Mey,  yet  would  be  equally 
effective,  and  attended  with  much  less  inconvenience  in  every 
respect. 

When,  or  by  whom  this  was  first  fairly  effected,  we  have  no 
means  of  accurately  ascertaining.  Our  neighbours  across  the 
channel  lay  claim«  of  course,  to  t|ie  perfoctiott  of  the  discovery,  and 
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bring  forward  aome  plates  of  a  calendar  to  a  prayer-book,  formed 
of  oippeTt  the  workmanghip  of  which  is  rery  rude  and  impeifeet, 
as  eorroborative  of  their  priority  in  the  art.  But  these  plates  are 
eatiiely  without  a  date  as  to  the  time  of  their  execution*  or  the 
name  of  the  workman  by  whom  they  were  produced.  Upon  the 
assertion,  however,  of  a  compositor  eighty  years  of  age,  and  speak- 
ing from  his  memory  in  1801  or  1802,  that  he  had  seen  the  plates 
used  previous  to  the  year  1735,  it  has  been  assmned  that  they 
were  productions  of  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
Kow»  even  granting  that  this  workman  had  seen  plates  nsed»  pn- 
noua  to  the  year  1735»  in  Paris,  it  would  be  too  much  to  give  up 
to  snoh.  argmnent  the  claim  of  the  invention,  when  on  this  side  the 
water  we  have  positive  names  and  dates  of  about  the  same  period 
to  sliow  that  the  art  was  tiien  practised  in  this  and  the  sister-kiug- 
dom;  that  Mr.  Ged,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Fenner  and  Mr. 
James,  of  London,  absolutely  cast  plates  for  Bibles  and  Prayer- 
books  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1729-«30. 

The  Dutch  extract  continues "  As  far  as  is  known.  Van  der 
Iley  printed  nothing  else  in  thb  manner ;  and  the  art  of  preparing 
solid  blocks  was  lost  at  his  death,  or,  at  least,  was  not  afterwards 
employed.  The  cause  may  readily  be  conceived  ;  i'or,  though  this 
process  in  itself  is  very  advaiitai;eous,  it  is  far  more  expensive  than 
the  usual  method  of  printing,  except  in  those  cases  when  such 
vtorks  are  to  be  printed  as  are  indispensably  necessar>%  and  of 
standing  worth.?— ^teip  Algmnein  Komi  en  XeT/er  Jiode,  1798. 
No.  m 

t  *'  If,"  says  Mr.  Tilloch,  see  p.  477, "  founding  could  be  applied 
to  single  letters,  why  not  to  pages,  to  get  rid  of  a  sacrifice  of  capi- 
tal submitted  to  at  first,  because  of  the  enormous  expense  of  bk>ck- 
cuttins: !  Founding  of  pages,  on  the  first  view  of  it,  promises 
many  advantages  in  point  of  economy  ;  and  to  science  it  holds  out, 
what  can  never  otherwise  be  obtained — the  possibility  of  pro- 
curing, in  a  short  time,  IMMACULATE  EDITIONS!* 
books  cast  into  solid  pages,  no  more  copies  would  be  printed  than 
might  be  wanted  for  immediate  sale ;  the  money  thus  saved  from 
.  being  sunk  in  paper  to  be  piled  up  in  warehouses  for  years,  as 
at  present,  would  serve  as  surplus  capital  to  print  other  works; 
and  thus  the  printer,  his  workmen,  and  the  booluellers,  would  all 

*  Man  of  this  in  the  seqael. 
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be  benefited  (for  it  would  be  easy  to  pnrre»  did  our  preeent  limite 
allow  it,  that  not  only  the  burinees  of  the  pressmen,  but  of  the 
compositors,  would  be  materially  benefited  and  incrfeased  by  the 

general  adoption  of  such  an  improvement),*  and  all  errors,  as  soon 
as  discovered,  could  be  rectified  in  the  plates,  to  prevent  them 
from  appearing  in  after  copies,  instead  of  nmning  through  a  large 
edition,  as  at  present." 

"  In  the  year  1781,  Mr.  Nichob  published  an  intersslittg 
pamphlet,  entitled,  '  Biographical  MenuMrs  of  William  Ged 
including  a  particular  account  of  his  progress  in  the  art  of  block-, 
printing.  The  first  part  of  the  pamphlet,  as  the  editor  ittfoTms><ns, 
was  printed  from  an  MS.  dictated  by  Ged  some  time  before  his 
death  ;  the  second  part  was  w  ritten  by  his  daughter,  for  whose 
benefit  the  piotits  of  the  pubhcation  were  intended  ;  the  third  was 
a  copy  of  proposals  that  had  been  published  by  Mr.  Ged's  son  in 
1751,  for  reTivinghis  father's  art;  and  to  the  whole  was  added 
Mr.  Mores's  narrative  of  block*printing.t 

"  From  this  publication  it  appears,  that  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1725,  Mr.  Ged  had  begun  to  prosecute  plate-making.  In  1727 
he  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  person  who  had  a  little  capital, 
but  who,  on  conversing  with  some  printer,  got  so  intimidated,  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years  he  had  laid  out  only  twenty-two  pounds. 
In  1729  he  entered  into  a  new  contract  with  a  Mr.  Fenner, 
Thomas  James  a  type-founder,  and  John  James  an  architset. 
Some  time  after,  a  privilege  was  obtained  fiom  the  UmTenaty  of 

•  The  experience  of  years  has  not  proved  this  fact. 
,  t  This  narrative  gives  rather  a  dilToreut  account  of  the  a£fair.  It  makes 
Fenner  the  original  projector,  and  adds  Jamet  Gadd  at  the  tail  of  the 
partnership,  "  Wlio,"  he  says,  **  was  in  the  rebellion  of  1/45,  a  captain  in 
Perth's  regiment,  was  amugned  of  high  treason,  pleaded  guilty,  and  begged 
to  be  recommeiiited  to  mavfi  ^  Ufo  ^v**  spsnd  on  scconnt  of  his 
knowledge  in  this  method  of  printing,  wbich  was  thought  to  be  useful :  after 
he  hsd  obt^ned  Us  psrdoB»  he  foUowed  his  boshisis  for  some  thne  as  a 
joumey-msn,  with  Mr.  Bettenhsm;  afterwards*  he  eommeneed  sBStterfor 
himsdf  St  s house  in  HessMrA^ourt  in tbe Strsnd:  uasncoessfol  there,  he 
piif stdj  shipped  off  hbnsdf  sad  his  msterisls  for  the  other  side  of  the 
jttUiBiie  i  and  whether  it  were,  that  having  escsped  the  one  fotality  he  met 
with  the  ^ker  we  know  not;  but  nothing  hsdi  since  been  heard  of  him."— > 
M9re9,  p.  61, 62^Thi«  I  have  smoe  found  contradicted  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 

The  pamphlet  hss  been  lately  re>printed  by  Mr,  Hodgson,  of  Newcastle. 
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^fitaahndgfi^  print  Biblsf  and  PimyeivbookB.  Bat U  appears  ikat 
f^r^epi  lus  partners  wss-actasUy  avme  to  the  saccow  of  tlM  plan* 

,^nd  engaged  such  people  for  the  work  as  he  thought  mast  likely 
.  to  spoil  it,   A  straggling  workman  who  had  wrought  there,  in- 
formed, Mjf.JMores,  that  both. -Bililfis  and  Common-Prayer  books 
had  been  printed^  but  that  the  compositors,  when  they  corrected 
fyl^.p^  pvi^posely  lialf  a  doaen  mora^  and  tha  praasoMn, 
jfv|ifi|i      ^Pf^t^  wen^  absent  -battared  the  letter  ia  aid  of  die 
compositors.    In  consequence  of  these  base  proceedings,  the 
b^oks  wtTc  suppiesbc'd  by  authority,  and  the  plutes  bluL  U>  the 
||ifing*s  priutiug-house,  and  from  thence  to  Mr.  Caslon's  foundery.f 
"  After  much  ill  usage,  Ged,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  great  honesty  and  simplicity,  returned  to  Edinburgh.  His 
iH^ds  ¥&itB  ahidons  tliat  a  specimen  of  his  art  should  be  pub- 
iBshedti'  Vluch  was  at  last  done  by  subscription.  His  son,  Janea 
Ged>  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  printer^  with  the  consent  of 
his  master  set  up  the  formes  in  the  night-time,  when  the  other 
CompofiitocELwere  gone,  for  his  father  to  cast  the  plates  from ;  by 
p.  which  means  SaUnst  was  finished  in  1736/^*    Of  this  work  Mr. 
Tilloch  has  a  copy,  and  the  plate  of  one  af  the  pagetf;  as  aiao 
F  i  J  '^^^**^^^  ivdrk,  printed  some  years  after,  from  plates  of  Mr, 
Ged's  manniacture.  The  book  is  ''The  Life  of  OodintheSovd 
^       ;of  Man,"  printed  on  a  writing  pot,  12mo,  and  with  the  following 
^-  ■  ;  imprint  r  **  Newcastle ;  printed  and  sold  by  John  White,  from 
ivy  plates  made  by  William  Ged,  Goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  1742." 
^  « .  It  is  a  Tery  neat  little  volume,  and  is  as  well  printed  as  books 

generally  were  at  the  time, 
it  < .     '  ^'  Fifty  years  after  the  invention  of  Ged,  Mr.  Tilloch  made  a 
similar  discovery  without  having,  at  the  time,  any  knowledge 
of  Ged's  invention4    In  perfectiug  the  invention,  Mr.  Tilloch  had 


*  ^  The  only  luccetsful  experimeat  of  Ged  was  a  clumsy  Salhut,  in  BfoJ* 
Dibd.  Dec  943,  m 

t  But  a  remnant  escaped  firofnOaalon'teoniiOFBBtcnidble;  andlbsvetlM 
opportunity  of  here  presendng  my  readers  with  aa  opposite  view  of  a  pair  sf 
ilW^fht  very  mdefactors;  sad  ckdlenge  any  other  to  ditpate  the  pafan  of 
,  „  r  afeSersble  antiquity  with  them  $  tbey  have  been  rather  roughly  treated,  but 
'  ^  ^  '  besldbi  the  purpose  for  wUdi  they  are  here  exhibited,  will  serve  to  show 
iftflt  of  type,  typography,  and  itereot)-pe  of  thpae  days. 
**'  X  TSUoch  says  so  in  the  Philosophical  Maga^ae;  and,  tbeiefete, 
^     we  matt  sappoM  he  had  no^  at  that  time,  seen  the  aanadve,  jnat 
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the  assistance  and  joint  labour  of  Mr.  Foulis,  printer  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  After  great  labour,  and  many  experi- 
ments* these  gentlemen  *  overcame  every  difficulty,  and  were  able 
to  produce  plates^  the  impijessioiis  fioiii  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguBhed  from,  those  taken,  from  the  types  from  which  they  were 
cast' 

**  Though  we  had  reason  to  fear,  from  what  we  found  Ged  had 
met  with,  that  our  etibrts  would  experience  a  smnhir  opposition 
If om  prejudice  and  ignorance,^  we  persevered  in  our  object  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  at  last  lesolFed  to  take  out  patents  for 

« 

Ei^land  and  Scotland,  to  secure  to  onrBelves,  for  the  usual  term, 
the  benefits  of  our  invention.^ 

of  Mr.  Rowe  Mores's  Books,  dated  177B,  in  which  a  tolerable  outlioe  is  given 
of  the  practice  of  stereotyping,  although  not  under  so  learned  a  name  ;  but 
quite  sufficient,  if  any  body  eUe  had  happened  to  have  seea  it  at  the  time,  to 
have  raised  a  competitor  to  Messrs.  Tilloch  and  Fonlis. 
*  Of  eoune,  if  they  eame  Southward. 


GEO       £  lU 

OCTR  una  FUafute  h,  iiuii  tUt 
Form  cf  Prayer  ivrtb  ^hankf-rMr^  fat 
'^e  Eleventh  Day  0/ June,  be  fcrth-iv'ttb  Pr'tnted 
mnti  Publ;jlv(l^  tjrii  he  ufed  yr.xr/v  en  f.r'td 
X>4tyy  in  all  CaiJjedrai  and  Coilepiate  Churches 
4tni  Chapels,  ht  alt  Chapels  tf  Cdttefres  and 
^lalls  voHUn  hftb  Ottr  Univerfities^  ami  of  Our 
(Colleges  <f  Eaton  and  Winchcftcr,  and  in  aH 
^Arijh  Churches  and  Chapels  <tL'ithh  Ottr  Kinfr~ 
aom  (f  EngUndj  Dom'tmon  ef'  Wales,  a»d 
dfwm  ef  Bttir:ck  upon  Twcr  i. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  Jamtii  the  Pjur- 
IKcnth  Day  of    f/.,^,  Ul  the  FiiA. 

Year  of  Our  Kc^a. 


%  lU9tnh»,^htthtfi>mf  with  the  unulO^rt  f>t  }rJ,>Us0 
m  JUttmin exfift  whrttt  11  in  ttiid^f*  etberw^/iji/^nttd, 

f^frQ^f  fir  tkjt  I'Jt  jf'Mi  U  Tt/       yi/.T^,;,  jr.J  :  >  n  mjU 

T  Sfih  PsrM^  iafftn  to  tt  WhiCfUiufaT,  tie  CalUOi  cf  thm 
ImktjkJttU  Oded  to  tkt  Off  ft  «/  tkjt  P*4hul  in  their  fnM^ 
fi^ff*.  J^d  i/MontUy,  «p  Tuefdjir,  iii'Whitiun.Week«  m 
Tnnit/  Sundaj,  %ht  Pn>r«r  Pfalins  ktrt  jffxnteifir  thitUsf. 
Mltid  «f  tkift  tftrdiiurr  t9uri.Jnll  h  alC  m/fi,  md  tU 
^mcctaddtduhefirfi  Undin  slitbtfi  tjj*^,  tUr^oftbw 
Ojite  jhjH  H  tmitted.  But  if  it  Ajli  h^ftn  to  he  any  ott^m 
lamlj;  ,  rirj  wkoU OM(t  Jh^lh* ufid tsit JMloufetk,  entirety, 
^d  wkjtF^ivji  /SrwjbdU  h-tffm  t»  fjUhnPm  this  fiUiim 
J>j>  tf  ThjHk.yivimt,  the  Hynw  afftintrd  inHedi  tfjta 
txakcjoM^jMi  he  tOHftjHtlj  ufid. 


f  Mtniag  Prtyir  tkdU  htgfm 
withthfftSmttnttit 

IExboittbac  fiiltot  lU.SVpo 
pltcaticnir  Prayen.  Inter- 
cdT'ons,  ana  eiving  of 
thinks.  b«  maJe  for  all 
men :  for  Kinp*,  anJ  for  all 
Ait  arc  In  AuJncnty  |  That 
tnay  le:id  a  (]  ii«  shvI  pcicralile 
hie  <n  all  (^Oi'lir.f  ('<  anJ  hone^ly  : 
for  this  it  f  00.1  ami  aoccpuUe 
wnd  Go'l  our  Saviour. 
iT/w.  i.  1,1,  ?. 
If  \»'C('iv  that  J. -c  have  r.o  C\n» 
we  ilc-cire  our  fc\re»,  arnl  the 
truth  njt  in  u»  j  But  jf  we 
conff  n  our  tin*,  be  i*  fiit.'iful 
and  juik  t:>  f-rf  ivr  us  >  sniri, 
ani)  to  cleanfc  lu  from  allua- 

ri  ;  cegiifiicffc    |  fi  Jtkt  I. 


OtorJonf  OorCTno«;to» 
eprdleot  b  titf  Namflla 
alJ  the  world!  PfU.  8.  1. 

XopJt  wkstiftudn,  thjttkt 
hdfi  ftuh  p(/^r.<i  mTt9  him  i  «r 
tht/miofm*n>  thit  (hom/^nb. 
rd'ftUml  i'lal. 
Tse  merohil  and  gradu* 


f  tnjttsd  •fVenite,  exultermis, 
th  Hymn  fiUon/m  //ali  f» 
/$td  orjktix  :  ont  Verp  tkt 
frltf*,  and  atotbtr  $ht 
Citr^tnd  ptoflu 


thtfbnofm*n>  thit  thcmf^ 
gATd'ftUml  i'lat. 
Tse  merohil  and  graci  

Lord  hafh  fo  done  hi«  tnsrvtfw 
lou5  works  :  that  l^iey  ougl.t  t9 
be  bad  in  r:mcnibrinc;,  i'/jt» 
111.  4< 

0  th*t  Mffi  i«>9a/i  thtrtfor* 
fr*'/i  tht  lord  ftr  hi  I  seodiii/t : 
tfii  dtcUrt  th*  -nondt/l  *h4t  i» 
Jotb  for  tbs  thilirm  if«Mt 

I'lal.  i<r.  rx.  ^ 

Beho\'.,  O  )d  our  DrfenJ- 
cr  :  and  look  upoii  the  face  of 
thine  Anointed.  P/sl.  84.  t). 

O  hold  tton  uf  tdtgo'mti* 
tkt  fjtbi :  that  iff  foaHtef* 
JliP  not.   Pfal.  17.  f . 

urant  the  King  •  !cTi>'!ir'j 
and  make  Mm  glad  v^ts^  tha 
joy  of  thy  cqiiiililBWi  l^lto 
6i*  (•  &  &i.  6* 
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Owing  to  circmnitaiioM  of  a  pfivAle  luitwie,  not  Gomiected 

with  the  stereotype  art,  the  business  was  laid  aside  for  a  time,  and 
Mr.  Tilloch  having  removed  from  Glasgow  to  Ix)ndon,  the  concern 
was  droppixi  altogether ;  but  not  till  several  volumes  had  been 
stereotyped  and  pnnted,  under  the  diiectioQ  of  Meaen.  TiUoch 
awl  Foulis. 

Some  time  elapeed  after  thk,  when  DidoC»  the  cdebiitod  Rcneh 
INSBler*  applied  tiie  iteieotype  art  to  Logarithnde  TUilee,*  tnd, 
aftetwards,  to  eeveral  of  the  Latin  cUueics.  and  to  TaxioiM  Fraoch 

publications.  It  has  been  said,  by  the  French,  that  the  merit  of 
the  invention  properly  belongs  to  Didot ;  but,  by  what  we  have 
afacady  laid  beibre  our  leaden,  it  is  evident  this  canoot  have  been 
tfceeaie. 

Sonie  yean  after  Mr.  TiUoch  had  given  up  the  proeecntion  of 
this  ait»  Mr.  Wilson,  a  printer  of  respectability  in  London,  eogsged 
with  Eail  Stanhope,  for  the  purpose  of  1>ringing  it  to  perfection, 
and  eventually  to  establish  it  in  this  country.  His  lordship,  it  is 
said,  received  his  instructions  from  Mr.  Tilloch,  and  had  after- 
wards the  personal  attendance  of  Mr.  FouUs,  for  many  months,  at 
his  seat  at  Chevening,  where  his  lordship  was  initiated  in  the 
practical  paprt  of  the  operalionf  and«  for  which^  we  have  beta 
informed,  he  paid  eight  hundred  pounds. 

After  two  years  apptication,  Mr.  Wilson  aunounced  to  tiie 
public,  "  that  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  Earl  Stanhope," 
whom  he  styles  the  iuventor,t  "  had  overcome  every  diflicalty ; 
and  that,  accordingly,  the  various  processes  of  the  stereotype  art 
had  been  so  admirably  contrived,  combining  the  most  beautifol 
simplicity  with  the  most  desirable  economy  $  the  ne  pbu  «Ani  of 
perfoction»  with  that  of  cheapness.*^ 

In  January,  1804,  the  stereotype  art  (with  the  appiobstioDof 
Lord  Stanhope)  was  offered,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  for  their  adoption  and  use  in  the  printing  of  Bibles, 
Testaments,  and  Prayer-Books,  upon  certain  terms  and  condi- 
tions^i^  and»  both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  Biblee,  TestamenU, 

•  Tliia  I  doubt — vide  pott. 

f  Earl  Stanhope  hati  too  much  candour  lo  call  himself  so. 
t  One  of  wltich  \va»  suid  to  he,  payiag  Mr.  WUsou  four  thoosaad  pottB«i» 
lor  the  s€crei  of  the  new  invtmiuu  ! 
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hare  been  veiy  pmnSkf  printed  by  tbw  pvootie.  Steiwv 
typing  IB  mneh  m&A,  end  veiy  edTenleeeoiiiiy*  for  Pnmeie»  Spek  » 
Ikig-booke,  8cbool<»bQbk8»  ReligkMu  l^te,  end  otfanr  wttrk*  ie«.  ; 
quiring  no  variation  of  editions,  or  great  exceUeaoe  of  moi|l)on.  i  . 

ADVANTAGES  OP  STEftEOTYPB. 

■  •  . 

SECTION  il. 

•  » 

Inquiry  at  to  ikg  prMUe  AdvanUige*  qf  SUreotype-'Cminmnif.m'Ht..' 

subject-^Mr,  WiUon's  Reply,  and  ProposUkm  MfoMm-^rgmfllft  Id  it 

opposition — Calculalioiis  of  ' relative  Ejcpctuet.  .,<• 

Hatiho  thus  detailed  the  several  pretenaionB  to  the  'credit'  dl 
anTenting  the  art  of  Stereotype  Printing,  and  it  bebg  but  of*  modem  * ' 
adoption,  or  revival,  in  this  country,  it  may  not  be  improper,  "mHISil' " 
next  place,  to  offer  to  my  readers  a  general  view  of  the  disctisdonb 

which  have  arisen,  and  been  made  public,  upon  its  probable  utility, 
and  its  advantages  as  compan d  with  that  by  moveable  types.  The 
following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  April 
1807. 

Stereotype  printing  baa  not  been  adopted  by  (he  bookeeUert 
of  London,  beoante  it  does  not  appear  that  moie  than  twenty' w 
thirty  woiks  ^nld  warrant  the  expense  of  being  cast  in  solid  * 

pages;  consequently  the  cost  of  the  preliminary  arrangements 
would  greatly  exceed  tlie  advantages  to  be  attained.  On  a  calcu- 
lation, it  has  appeared  to  be  less  expensive  to  keep  certain  works 
standing  in  moveable  types,  in  which  successive  editions  can  be 
improved  to  any  degree,  than  to  provide  the  means  for  casting  the 
same  wetks  in  solid  pages,  ^Hiich  nfterwaids  admits  of  Utile  or  no 
revision.  As  the  extra  expense  of  stereotyping  is,  in  all  works,  * 
equal  to  the  expense  of  seven  bnndred  and  fifty  copies,*  it  is  ob* 
Tious  that  this  art  is  not  applicable  to  new  books,  the  sale  of  which 
cannot  be  ascertained.f  Although  these  considerations  have  in- 
duced the  pubiiahers  of  London  not  to  prefer  tliis  art  in  their  re- 
spective businesses,  yet  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford ;  and  from  the  former  some  very  bean* 

•  How  this  culcidation  is  made  out,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
t  For  this  very  reasOD,  in  some  ca^es,  it  is  the  mott  applicable,    yide  poii* 
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tiful  editions  of  Common-Prayer  Books  haire  issued  to  the  public. 
Probably  the  art  of  stereotyping  applies  with  greater  advantage  to 
staple  works  of  such  great  and  constant  sale,  as  Prayer  Books  aod 

Bibles,  than  to  any  other." 

In  the  next  number  of  tliat  work,  Mr.  Wilson  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  contradiction  to  the  above  statement 

"  In  this  statement  there  are  several  mistakes,  calculated  to 
mislead  the  public  mind.  It  is  due  from  me,  not  to  the  bookteiien 
of  London,  particularly,  but  to  the  booksellers,  and  to  the  puntbu 
too,  of  England,  Scotknd,  and  Ireland,  to  the  masters  of  publie 
schools  and  private  seminaries,  to  the  governors  of  institutions  for 
the  gratuitous  circulation  of  books,  to  uU  persons  interested  iu  the 
faithful  and  economical  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  in 
general  to  the  whole  literary  world — it  is  due  from  me  to  biiog 
forward  something  more  than  hare  assertion  upon  the  present  oo^ 
casion ;  to  state  what  really  are  the  advantages  peculiar  to  steieo- 
type  printing,  which  I  presume  I  am  rather  better  qualified  to  do 
than  are  those  persons  who  know  nothing  of  the  subject.  [Eiod- 
lent !]  The  advantages  arising  from  an  application  of  the  steieo- 
type  invention  to  the  manufacture  of  books,  are  not  confinttl  to 
any  particular  department  of  the  printing  business.  In  every  de- 
partment of  expenditure  they  are  as  self-evident*  as  profitable,  aod 
need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  well  understood. 

"  1st.  The  utear  of  moveable  typeSf  in  stereotyping,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 6  per  cent  of  the  heavy  expense  incurred  by  the  old  method 
of  printing. — 2ndly .  The  expenditure  upon  componHon  and  rMtg 
is  nearly  the  same  by  both  methods,  for  a  first  edition  :  but  thil 
great  expense  must  be  repeated  for  every  succeeding  edition  tioiu 
moveable  types  j  whereas,  by  the  stereotype  plan  ceases  for  ever. 
"»3rdly.  The  expense  of  stereotype  plates,  when  I  am  employed  to 
cast  them,  is  not  20  per  cent  of  that  of  moveable-Qrpe  pag^** 
4thly,  The  expenditure  upon  |»flper  wad  press^ufork  is  the  same  by 
both  methods ;  but  it  is  not  incurred  at  the  same  time.  The  old 
method  requires  an  advance  of  capital  for  a  consumption  of  fosr 
years ;  whereas,  by  stereotype,  half  a  year's  stock  is  more  than 
sufficient.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  of  , 
the  capital  hitherto  employed  in  paper  and  press- work  is  fully  ade- 
quate to  meet  an  equal  extent  of  saie.-*5thly.  A  fire-proof  vxb^ 
•  Theee  propoeitions  will  be  noticed  in  the  m^pmL 
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will  hold  sterootype  plates  of  worlu^  of  which  the  dead  stock  in 
printed  paper  would  require  a  warehouse  twenty  times  the  sise; 
and  thus  warthoute^rmt  and  inturttnie  are  saved ;  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage,  in  cuse  of  accident  by  fire,  that  the  stereotype 
plates  may  be  instantly  put  to  press,  instead  of  going  through  the 
tedious  operations  of  raoveable-type  printing ;  and  thus  no  loss 
vnll  be  sustained  from  the  works  being  out  of  print.  — 6thly.  In 
stereotype,  every  page  of  the  most  extensive  work  has  a  separate 
plate  $  all  the  pages,  therefore,  of  the  said  work,  must  be  equally 
new  and  beautiful.  By  the  old  method,  the  types  of  each  sheet 
are  distributed,  and  with  them  the  succeeding  sheets  are  composed ; 
so  that,  although  the  first  few  sheets  of  a  volume  may  be  well 
printed,  the  last  part  of  the  same  volume,  in  consequence  of  the 
types  being  in  a  gradual  state  of  wear  as  the  work  proceeds,  will 
appear  to  be  executed,  in  a  very  inferior  manner. — 7tbly.  The 
stereo^rpe  art  possesses  a  teeurity  against  error,  which  must  stamp 
every  work  so  printed  with  a  superiority  of  diaracter  that  no  book 
from  moveable  types  ever  can  attain.  What  an  important  consi- 
deration it  is,  that  the  inaccuracies  of  language,  the  incorrectness 
of  orthos^phy,  the  blunders  in  punctuation,  and  the  accidental 
mistakes  lliat  are  continually  occurrini:;  in  tlic  printing  of  works  by 
moveable  types,  and  to  which  every  new  edition  superadds  its  own 
particular  share  of  error — what  a  gratifying  security  it  is,  that  all 
descriptions  of  error  are  not  only  completely  cured  .by  the  stereo- 
type invention,  but  that  the  certainty  «f  the  stereotype  plates  re- 
maining correct,  may  be  almost  as  fully  relied  on  as  if  the  possi-  • 
,  bility  of  error  did  not  at  all  exist ! — If  these  observations  be  just 
with  reference  to  the  printing  of  English  books,  how  forcibly  must 
they  be  felt  when  applied  to  the  other  languages  generally  taught 
in  this  country  ;  how  much  more  forcibly  when  applied  to  those 
languages  which  are  the  native  dialects  of  the  most  ignorant 
classes  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  but  which  are  as  little 
understood  as  they  are  generally  spoken  !»8thly.  Stereotype 
plates  admit  of  alteration ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  y\M 
at  least  twice  the  number  of  impressions  that  moveable  types  are 
capable  of  producing. — Lastly.  All  the  preceding  advantages  may 
be  perpetuated,  by  the  facility  with  which  stereotype  plates  are 
cast  from  stereotype  plates. 

.  **  Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  present  state  of.  the.  stereotype 
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invention ;  and  snoh  aie  the  obTiooa  advantages  ariabg  from  it  fir 
karninf  and  to  ignorance-^  every  state  and  condition  of  civiMI 

life.  From  the  wliole  it  results,  that  a  saving  of  25  to  40  per 
cent  will  accrue  to  the  public  in  the  prices  of  all  books  of  standard 
reputation  and  sale,  which,  I  believe,  are  pretty  accurately  ascer- 
tained to  comprehend  three  fourths  of  all  the  iooA-printing  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is  foir  to  conclude,  therefore, 
the  sales,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased, and  that  the  duties  on  paper  will  be  proportionally  pro- 
ductive ;  so  that  the  public  will  be  benefited  in  a  twofold  way  by 
a  general  adoption  and  encourap;einent  of  the  stereotype  art.  With 
this  view,  1  think  the  period  i^  now  arrived  when  I  ought  to  an- 
nounce to  all  the  respectable  classes  before-mentioned,  particularly 
to  printers  and  booksellers,  that  I  am  fully  prepared  to  enable 
them  to  participate  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  fiom  the 
stereotype  art,  in  any  way  that  may  be  most  conducive  to  their 
particular  interests,  either  individually  or  collectively." 

We  shall  now,  says  Mr.  Stower,  state  the  arguments  generally 
advanced  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  this  invention. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  expense  of  the  composition  of  ever>-  pare 
(it  being  imposed  separately,  and  two  proofs*  at  least,  taken  £toin 
it  before  it  can  be  in  a  proper  state  to  undergo  the  process  of 
anking  a  plate  from  it)  must  be  considerably  greater  than  in  tl» 
common  mode. 

"  Secondly.   In  a  first  edition  the  bookseller  has  not  only  to 

pay  for  the  higher-priced  composition,  but  must  be  at  the  great 
expense  of  the  stereotyping,  which,  in  metal,  independent  of  the 
charge  for  workmanahip,  is  equal  in  weight  to  one  fourth  of  the 
aame  work  set  up  in  moveable  types. 

"  Thirdly.  The  printer  in  stereotype  must  use  higher-piical 
presses  than  are  now  commonly  used,  and  must  consequently  m- 
eretee  his  charge  per  ream ;  for  hitherto  all  stereotype  woiks  have 
been  printed  at  the  Stanhope  press,  and  at  these  presses  it  has  not 
been  done  at  the  commonprice. 

"  Fourthly.  The  shape  and  manner  of  the  first  edition  must  be 
continued,  or  the  first  expense  must  be  again  incurred ;  for  no  de- 
viation as  to  plan  or  size  can  possibly  take  place,  nor  any  adTin- 
tage  be  reaped  from  the  future  improvements  in  the  shape  of  types. 
FilUily.  The  bodLseller  has,  ai  prmni,  the  ccrtain^,Qr  nesdy 
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tiie  certainty,  of  detecting,  partictiUily  in  town,  any  unjust  adran- 

lage  which  raiirht  be  taken  of  him,  in  point  of  number,  by  those 
with  whom  he  intrusts  his  works  :  that  important  security  will  be 
wholly  done  away  by  plate-printing.  He  must  also  be  subject  to 
the  loM  auBtained  by  the  damage  of  plates  (a  highly  probable  cir- 
cnmstanceX  together  with  fraud  by  the  *  fadUty  with  tekiek 
ttato^fpe  jiata  are  out  from  tiereotjfpe  plates ' 

**  We  shall  not  now  enter  into  any  particukrs  upon  this  last, 
which  we  conceive  most  important,  objection  to  stereotyping ;  it  is, 
however,  an  objection  that  will  not  lose  weight  by  examination, 
and  may  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  hesitating 
whether  the  old  practice  or  the  new  is  the  sa/'est/* 

Thus  far  Mr.  Stower. 

In  giving  my  general  assent  to  the  foregoing  aiguments  advanced 
m  opposition  to  the  sangnine  calculations  and  statements  of  the  geo* 
deman  before  alluded  to,  I  shall  take  the  opportunify  of  adding  a 
few  words,  dictated  by  expeiience,  upon  such  points  as  appear  to 
have  been  too  slightly  urged  in  the  reply ;  and  of  submitting  such 
other  arguments,  on  both  sides  the  c^ueblioii,  as  seem  to  me  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  order  to  fairly  determine 
how  far  stereotype  prmting  may  be  of  advantage  either  to  the 
4x>okseUer  or  to  the  pubhc. 

First  Proposition. 

**  The  wear  of  moveable  types  in  stereotyping  does  not  exceed 
-6  per  cent  of  the  heavy  expense  incurred  by  the  old  method  of 
printing."  Now,  if  this  proposition  is  really  meant  to  be  taken  in 
the  plain  common  sense  of  words,  without  reference  to  the  different 
weights,of  the  founts  necessary  to  he  cast  for  the  two  respectiTe 
methods*  fikcts  will  bear  me  out  in  advancing  directly  the  leversob 
I  have  cast  fkom  both  old  and  new  types,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming,  that  the  wear  and  tear,  in  passing  through  the  sepa- 
rate-page proving;  through  tlie  process  ol  moulUnij;,  and  the  re- 
•quisite  ch  ansinn;  from  the  plaster,  is  as  great  to  any  page  of  type 
as  would  be  sutiered  by  the  working  often  thousand  copies  atagood 
press,  with  good  tympana  and  blankets.  If,  therefore,  he  mean, 
that  a  stereotype-founder  may  set  up,  or  conduct  his  busi- 
ness with  ^'  6  per  cent  off  the  heavy  expense  incnned  by  the  old 
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method  of  printiiig/'  I  will  oppose  to  his  assertum  the  actoil 
experience  of  any  one  who  has  made  the  trial,  and  which  I  sm 
sure  will  support  me  in  stating,-  that  it  will  require  an  aidUm 
of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  upon  all  capital  employed  in  the 
composing  department. — Thus  far  no  advantage  can  be  shown  to 
arise  to  printer^  bookseiler*  or  public. 

Second  Proposition, 

The  expenditure  upon  composition  and  reading  is  neariytbe 
same  hy  both  methods,  for  a  first  edition :  bat  this  great  expeme 
•  must  be  repeated  for  every  succeeding  edition  from  moveable 
types  ;  whereas,  by  the  stereotype  plan,  it  ceases  for  ever."  Now,  I 
say,  that  the  expenditure,  in  the  first  instance,  is  not  nearly  the 
same,  but  full  10  per  cent  more  upon  the  composition  and  readiagj 
and  with  great  justice.  High  spaces  are  a  considerable  hindfanoa 
to  a  compositor ;  imposing  each  page  in  a  separate  chase  is  exba 
trouble ;  pulling  proofs,  with  which  the  compositor  has  nothing  to 
do  in  general  practice,  and  ibr  which  purpose  two  pressmen  could 
not  be  called  from  their  regular  work  to  pull  sixteen  or  twenty-four 
proofs  in  lieu  of  one,  for  a  sheet  of  8vo,  or  12mo,  without  compensation 
— hindrance  to  the  compositor  in  distributing,  from  the  oil  and  par- 
ticles of  gypsum  left  in  the  interstices  of  the  pages  from  the 
moulding  process — ^the  more  frequent  necessity  of  leaving  his 
frame  to  impose,  conect,  lay*up,  &c.— the  greater  quantity  of 
proof-paper  destroyed  in  pulling  by  pages  rather  than  by  sheets 
will  be  at  least  as  three  to  oiie — the  waste  of  lye  in  washing  single 
pages — the  hindrance  to  the  reading-room  in  reading  by  single 
pages — the  sending  out  proofs  by  single  pages — as  well  as  the 
greater  wear  of  type,  as  confirmed  in  the  preceding  answer,  are  a 
combination  of  circumstances  that  sufficiently  refute  that  part  of 
the  proposition  which  states  the  expense  of  composition,  &c  to  be 
nearly  the  same/'  and  which  AiUy  authorise  me  to  say  that  10 
per  cent  addition  to  the  common  price  would  be  barely  adequate  to 
rejiay  the  extra  time  and  trouble  required  in  the  new  process. 
And  with  respect  to  the  second  part,  instead  of  the  expense  of 
composition  being  *'  wholly  repeated  for  ever>'  succeeding  edition 
from  moveable  types,"  I  beg  to  say  that  subsequent  editions  may 
▼ery  well  be  taken  at  10  per  cent  reduction  of  the  terms  from  the 
tet  cost*  aa  will  be  hereafter  shown :  and  as  to  the  asteitioiiy  that 
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by  the  stereolype  plan,  ^  it  oeam far  eoer,**  both  reason  and  piao- 
tice  10  flatly  contradict  it,  that  no  further  aignment  is  necessary. 

0 

Third  Froposiiion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  aigue  this  closely,  because  Mr,  Wilson 
has  not  told  us  what  he  did  charge  when  he  was  employed  to  cast 
plates. 

Fourth  Proposition, 

Here  it  is  alleged  that,  "the  press-work  is  the  same  by  both 
methods/'  which  is  nut  the  case,  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  of 
greater  trouble  to  the  pressman  in  making  ready  ;  and  secondly, 
because  of  going  to  press  more  frequently  with  short  numbers, 
which  is  the  very  gist  of  the  advantage  held  out  by  stereotype. 
The  same  proportion  of  price  cannot  be  charged  for  working  500 
or  260  as  for  2,000.  Four  reams  off  type  may  very  wdl  be 
worked  at  4id.  or  5dL  i.  e.  79.x4s.3s£l.  8s. :  but  divided  into 
sinf^le  reams,  or  500's,  separate,  oti'  plates,  they  could  not  be  done 
under  6d.  i.  e.  10s.  x4.s.  =  X'2. :  and  in  250's,  even  7d  or  Hd.  i.  e, 
I2s,x4s,=£2.  Ss.  per  2,000,  would  not  pay  expenses  and  labour. 
And  besides  the  additional  labour  or  time  of  the  pressman*  in 
making  ready  the  plates,  the  master  is  at  considerable  expense  in 
blocks,  or  apparatus,  upon  which  the  plates  are  fixed  and  raised 
to  the  height  of  type,  to  which  all  presses  and  machinery  are 
adapted.  And  further,  to  place,  or  lay  down  those  plates,  a 
compositor  alone  can  be  possessed  of  adc  quate  skill,  and  his  time 
must  be  valued — a  proof  must  be  pulled,  folded  and  fullowed— 
batters  and  other  accidents  looked  alter  and  repaired,  if  the 
printer  have  an^  regard  to  the  appearance  of 'the  work  ;  and  this 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  done  free  of  expense  to  the  bookseller. 
Thus,  I  think,  it  is  dearly  shown,  that  the  press-work  of  stereotype 
plates  must  oome  to  more,  even  considering  interest,  than  by  the 
old  method. 

•  Stereotype  pUtes  cannot  be  woiked  for  the  fame  price  per  retm  m  type- 
pages,  ualets  a  eompeatidoii  is  ehaifcd  for  the  moniiting  and  making  ready : 
Hkt  troable  of  preparation,  to  the  preMmen,  of  even  the  very  beat-caat  and 
moat  aeeuraidy-dKased  platei,  ia  conaideiable ;  and  in  very  open  wofha,  Ikoin 
the  height  of  the  JIM  of  the  pbtea,  a  friaket  of  the  grealeat  soeuraqr, 
taoat  be  ««t  for  etch  fofme. 
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Fifth  Propontion 

18  only  true  in  part : — but  who  is  to  iind  the  "fire-proof  iood" 

bookseller  ?  or  printer  ? 

Sixth  PropotUum. 

"  Every  page  of  the  most  extensive  work  has  a  aeparate  plate : 
aU  the  pages,  therefore^  of  the  said  work,  must  be  eqnaUy  new 
and  beautiful.  By  the  old  method  the  types  of  each  sheet  are 
distributed,  and  with  them  the  succeeding  sheets  are  composed; 
so  that,  although  the  few  first  sheets  of  a  volume  may  be  well 
printed,  the  last  part  of  the  same  voluiue,  in  consequence  of  the 
types  being  in  a  gradual  state  of  wear,  as  the  work  proceeds, 
will  appear  to  be  executed  in  a  very  inferior  manner."  This  is  a 
most  captiv  ating  assertion,  and  althoiio^h  it  may  take  some  time  to 
expose  the  faUacy  of  every  point  of  this  argument,  it  is  neceaasiy 
it  should  be  done.  Let  os  take  the  case,  then,  of  an  esrtenaife 
work— say  a  quarto  of  one  hundred  sheets.  To  proceed  with  this 
work  in  stereotype  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  type  sufficient 
for  tight  pages.*    The  first  four,  call  them  A,  B,  C,  D,  are  set  up 

•  It  is  difficult  to  make  our  employers  understand  why  as  miich  should  not 
be  set  up  of  a  work  wlien  it  is  to  bo  stereotyped,  as  uliou  only  the  usual  routine 
of  priiitinjT  is  to  be  employed.  In  the  outset  of  this  aiiicle,  iiicnlion  was 
made  [p.  815]  of  the  peculiar  type,  spaces,  &c.  necessary  for  the  proces?,  and 
which  may  be  again  referred  to  [p.  844]  j  these  peculiarities  unfit  the  founts 
for  ordinury  work,  and  they  ought  oot  to  be  used,  but  for  moulding  from  i 
the  inreuton  of  atereotypc  never  ctntcmplated  the  setting-up  of  iharwtA 
in  whole  sheets ;  if  that  had  appeared  to  them  hidispensable,  I  will  vcntafc 
tiieasserdon,  that  stereotypbg  would  never  have  been  attempted.  Howsver, 
now  it  has  become  a  practice  for  whole  sheets  to  be  aet  up^  wocfced  first,  lai 
then  stereotyped:  this  obliges  a  printer  to  have  hie  stereotype  fonnls  se 
hrgt  as  any  otlier,  or  else  to  have  high-spaces,  ipiadiata,  leads,  due,  as  csnss 
to  hii  asual  founts.  It  is,  no  doubt,  posslble»  at  gitat  laooftfcideBoeb  to  mesM 
from  low  spaces,  &e.  the  mould  will  tlien  require  grsat  fbree  to  ]>e  aspaialfd 
from  the  page,  the  gypsum  will  be  partly  left  behind  in  every  qpaee  between 
die  words,  and  be  liaUe  to  break  in  large  blotches  in  other  partai  hi  the 
casts  from  such  BMraMs,  ind^endeat  of  other  impeflKtioae^  the  plates  wiU 
Win  some  parts  ezoeedh^ythhi:  and  uiollien  filled  with  swlal  equal  to  the 
surface  of  the  letters— this  i^ves  great  additional  woik  for  the  picker  and 
repairer ;  as  also  the  compositor,  who,  preriously  to  diitribatiaf,  moat  pickp 
with  a  bodl(in,  the  panides  of  dried  plaster  from  between  the  woida.  14  « 
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and  moulded  fiom.  While  tide  ui  doin^  four  othen,  E,  "P,  O,  H, 

eie  being:  prepared.  In  what  types,  then,  are  the  next  four,  I,  K, 
L,  M,  to  be  set  up  Those  certainly  which  served  for  A,  B,  C,  D. 
Thus,  for  the  eight  hundred  pages  the  same  type*  would  be 
moulded  and  cast  from,  no  less  than  a  hundred  times. 

N0W9  in  ordinary  printing,  hofw  would  it  stand  1  No  office  in 
ntmd  conrae  of  woik  could  go  on  with  enoh  a  Tcdnme  with  leM 
than  five  sheets  of  letter.  Thus,  the  types  need  for  the  first  sheets 
say  B,  would  come  roond  for  the  sixth  sheet,  O;  and  800  pages 
is  100  sheets :  the  fives  in  100  are  20 :  so  that  the  same  types 
would  be  imposed  and  worked  from,  just  twenty  times  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  Now,  without  any  comment  of  mine — with- 
out referring  to  the  argument  before  adduced  concerning  the  wear 
of  type  by  moulding,  cleaning,  ficc.  let  any  person,  professional  or 
not*  look  at  the  above  statement»  and  judge  of  which  of  the  two 
modes  of  typogiaphy  it  may  with  greatest  truth  be^said,  "  that 
although  the  few  first  sheets  of  a  volume  may  be  well  printed^  the 
last  part  of  the  same  volume,  in  consequence  of  the  types  being  in 
a  gradual  state  of  wear  and  tear  as  the  work  proceeds,  will  appear 
to  be  executed  t»  a  very  inferior  manner." 

Stwnth  ProposUwn. 
•*The  stereotype  art  possesses  a  security  against  error,  &c. 
that  no  book  from  moveable  types  fan  ever  attain''  It  is  next 
assumed,  with  a  confidence  as  though  it  were  expected  to  be 
granted,  that  the  more  editions  the  more  errors — **  every  new  editiea 
auperadds  its  own  particular  share  of  error/'  a  part  of  the  pro- 
position which  I  cannot  admit  without  some  qualification;* 

the  other  hand,  proper  stereotyping  materials  he  used,  and  the  sheet  worked 
before  castin)^,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  tlie  unseemly  appearance  of 
many  spaces  blacking  between  the  words  and  quadrats,  leads,  &c.  in  other 
parts  not  closely  protected  by  the  surrounding  type  j  and  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  picker  to  cut  out  from  the  plate.  This  will  explain,  to 
IlKMe  BOt  printers,  the  appeanncet  wkicb  are  so  unsightly,  in  many  of  the 
periodicsl  (chiefly  weekly)  publicti— ■  of  the  present  day.  This  mode  of 
proceediBf  will  abo  esiise  sa  eddkioa  of  exp«Bie,  for  impotiag  sad  otewiis 
preparing  the  pages  for  the  foundfy,  allsr  working,  tlie  oompodtar  hsviaf 
eompleied  his  routine,  for  hk  first  ebsife  porsbaet,  has  notUsf  to  do  with 
■Aesseoadpraesss. 

.  •  Thsranuiybe,aadiatfe04IsBioif7loeoBJiBi%fiMBi7ewBeipeikaocs, 
thu  there  hsfshssPt  sway  iMtsncep  k  wfckh  wnfa^  giiaaeat  by  cssve- 
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and  firom  my  ezperieoi^  in  printiiig*  and  my  oommeree  wHIi 
Ihofle  oomiected  with  the  art,  tt  would  be  ineiciiBable  in  me,oa  tUi 
occasion,  not  to  protest  against  so  gross  a  calmnny,  and  to  do  justice 

to  the  respectable  part  of  the  press,  by  stating,  that  it  is  perfectly  in 
practice  for  an  edition  to  be  rendered  more  correct  than  tliat  which 
preceded  it,  and  to  be  improved  in  every  respect*  We  know^besides, 
that  tliese  plates  are  not  exempt  from  the  same  accidents  to  which 
type  foimea  are  liable  in  their  progress  of  working.  Who  can,  with 
tiie  utmost  care,  ensure  that  no  accident  in  making  ready,  flying 
the  frisket,  &c.  shall  befid  a  plate  as  well  as  a  page  ?  A  circnm- 
stance  daily  happening  in  every  printing-office,  and  which  the 
compositor  is  immediately  called  upon  to  repair  :  while  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  stereotype  plates  such  accidents  may  totally  in- 
terrupt the  work,  and  require  tlie  damaged  plate  to  be  sent 
to  the  fbnndry  to  be  repaired,  or  perhaps,  from  the  extent  of  the 
damage,  most  be  re-set  and  le-oast.  Repairs  of  this  sort  are  done 
by  the  awkward  process  of  taking  ont  the  damaged  part,  bj 
perforation  of  the  plate,  and  inserting  types  having  their  shsliki 
reduced,  and  then  soldered  in  their  places.  Now,  as  in  the 
process  of  moulding  and  casting,  contraction  must  take  place  id 
every  stage ;  the  natural  consequence  will  be,  that  the  type  so 
inserted  will  have  a  larger  face  than  the  type  of  the  plate.  X  mean 
most  distinctly  to  assert  this :  I  nerer  saw  a  single  letter  iosettei 

tition  of  lofrest  offer  per  sheet,  have,  for  the  salcc  of  a  Bhilling  or  two 
QDder  price,  hccn  taken  from  the  houses  which  have  had  the  trouble  and 
labour  of  gettintf  them  up,  often  from  the  most  imperfect  and  worst-wTiuen 
manuscript^  in  first  editions — after  much  sending  to  and  fro  concerning  copy 
and  proofs— after  a  tedious  correspondence  with  author  by  post  or  coach- 
after  the  brcaking-in  of  compositors  and  reader  to  the  peculiarities  of  author 
or  editor — their  looking  forward,  as  a  rccompcnce  for  their  time  and  toil,  to 
the  comparative  ease  of  getting  through  future  editions — that,  after  all,  the 
reprint  is  perhaps  submitted  to  a  competition  in  i)rice,  when  some  master,  who 
may  unite  in  his  own  person  the  various  departments  of  overseer,  reader,  an4 
Trarehousc-man,  will,  to  gun  a  little  work,  or  a  new  connexion,  make  a 
duced  tender.  These  are  the  inatances  where  nothing,  more  nor  less,  caa  te 
expected,  thaa  that  vi'vnsrj  new  edition  wyiwwMftyttiownparticnhrifcMt 
of  OTor.'  It  would  lie  wonderful,  indeed,  if  it  were  not  to.  And  it  mijr 
here  be  added,  that  the  oiBee  of  reader  if,  when  men  of  dastical  edaesliaa 
are  employed,  the  most  delicate  and  ej^en^  part  of  aprfntei's  eataUiib* 
SMBt.  If  that  department  he  not  jnffifdonity  and  eonacieBtioiiilyatleadedmi 
iltt  whole  is  aerelf  "io«Bdi]ig  hrsM  aad  tinkling  eymtwls." 
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into  af»late,  wbicb  oonld  not  be  distingnifthed  by  any  practised  eye : 

and  no  three  or  four  letters  together  can  possibly  be  introdnced 
into  the  space  of  the  same  letters  cut  out  of  a  plate  in  consequence 
of  an  accidental  batter,  or  a  failure  in  the  castinp:,  which  is  a  very 
common  occurrepce.  So  that,  even  barring  the  chance  of  a  letter 
or  two  not  lining  exactly,  or  not  standing  quite  square  with  the 
other  part,  or  any  eiror  being  made  in  compoeition,  the  part 
amended  must  destroy  the  mnch-praised  bean^  and  immaculate* 
ness  of  the  stereotype  work. 

However,  it  must,  injustice,  be  conceded  to  the  other  side,  that 
even  if  a  work  has  been  read  with  all  the  attention  possible  both 
by  printer  and  autiior,  errors  may  escape  ;  and  even  in  re-printing 
from  that  edition,  if  its  errors  are  detected,  others  may  be  made 
to  the  same  amount ;  but  in  the  case  of  stereotype  plates  the 
enors  may  be  pointed  out,  and  amended  by  the  process  I  hate  just 
described,  or  even  a  page  or  pages  be  re-set  and  re-cast,  while^ 
in  the  other  parts  no  enots  can  haTC  been  made. 

Eighth  FropotUUm* 

"  Stereotype-plates  admit  of  alteration ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  they  will  yield  at  least  twice  the  number  of  impressiciis  that 
moveable  types  are  capable  of  producing."  Stereotype-plates 
certainly  admit  of  alteration,  as  explained  above:  but  as  to 
working  twice  the  number  of  impressions  that  moveable  types  are 
capable  of  producing,  no  one  argument  is  offered  to  show  even  the 
probability  of  it.  Only  thus  far  it  may  prove  true  :  being  book- 
seller^s  property,  they  may  work  the  plates  twice,  or  ten  times  as 
long,  perhaps,  as  they  would  allow  a  printer  to  work  his  type  (at 
least  they  would  take  the  advantage  of  changing  the  printer* 
if  he  would  not  promise  a  change  for  newer  type),  and  would 
think  the  book  doing  weU  if  it  sold.  But  it  is  very  weQ 
known  that  even  type-metal  is  too  hard  to  cast  plates  Irom*  It 
must  be  lowered  ;  that  is,  softened  by  an  addition  of  lead  :  and 
though  by  frequent  fusion  it  will  require  renovatint^  by  an  addition 
of  regulus  of  antimony,  yet  the  hardest  metal  ever  made  for 
stereotype  is  only  about  one  pound  of  regulus  to  four  pounds  of 
tearlead ;  and  it  is  even  reckoned  good  enough  if  one  to  six  be 
made  the  proportion:  how  then  a  softer  metal  than  type  will 
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yield  ItetertliQiloiiibcrof  impreMKmB  (meaning,  of  conise*  wkh 
only  eqad  deterioration  *  of  f  ace),  not  beino^  proved  by  any  thiuf 
but  bare  assertion,  must  stand  as  one  oi'  those  inconsistejicie* 
which  re(|uires  only  to  be  stated  to  be  auffioieatJly  egponed* 

■ 

Ninth  Fropoution, 

The  list  of  benefited  ae  giM\by     Wilson,  ooneliides--^  laadj, 
•n  the  preeading-  silrttiiages  neybe  perpetuated  by  tbe  facility 
with  which  stereotype  plates  are  cast  from  stereotype  plaUs.' 
One  objection  arising  from  this  projjosition,  has  been  hinted  at  as 
very  probabk,  in  the  hith  answer ;  but  I  have  oiliets  which  1 
still  more  impOBtsiiDto  biiog  fonraurd.'  U  otamtt,  4^eam,ia 
Urns  bimtmg  sAar'  sftTkigii  oat  of  priatei^s        end  piotolit 
Mssl  tocastdiB^pliMitoSy  or  triplicates,  &e.      «r  tbe  pblai  is 
Ae  first  instaiiee*  Indeed  ihe  words  can  hardly  be  wrested  to  any 
other  meaning  but,  one  ;  and  that  one  I  am  anxious  to  bind  it  to: 
namely,  that  the  advant^es  maybe  perpetuated  by  casting  new 
plates  from  the  old  ones !   Is  it  by  thus ,  muUaplyiDg  stereotype- 
idntes  ffom  steieo^rpft^plates  thai  works  ere  to  be  lenonted 
with  "all  their  pnges  equally  new  sad  beantifal?''  The  veiy 
essence  of  stereotype  consists  in  the  fiiidUfbl  improssion  given  cf 
the  original ;  and  will  not  the  stereotyper  be  prepared  to  see  hif 
new-cast  plates  exhibiting  a  fac-simile  of  every  accident,  imper- 
iectioo,  and  effect  of  friction  occasioned  by  the  seven  or  eight 
yeais  wear  and  tear  of  the  original  plates  %  •  Why  any  one  would 
be  a  Ibol  who  would  noi  nUher  detmnne  to  work  his  old  pVatea 
«veilistingly,  than  fe^cast  theaa,  at  a  considemble  expense,  wilfc 
all  tbev  blemidies  and  defects.  What  then  is  tobegained,  let  SM 
ask,  by  the  facility  with  which  stereotype-plates  may  be  cast  froa 
stereotype-plates  ? 

As  to  the  possibility  of fraud  by  this  vaunted  fisu^Uity^  as  hiotel 
in  the  fifth  answer,  I  think  less  of  that  than  of  any  other  pcwt ; 
because  It  does  not  always  follow*  that  tho  plates  shall  remaiais 
dw  hsnds  of  printers  who  are  stereotypers^  or  that  Mey  can  he  the 
mdtf  rogues.  Any  thing  anftir  is  fiur  more  likely  to  happen  st  dw 
time  of  the  original  casting.  It  would  require  some  little  variation 
in  the  apparatus  to  mould  from  plates  ;  but  it  would  be  about  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  whole  business  to  take  duplicate  moulds  isom. 
tha  tjpe  originally.  I  have  seen,  wheie  noUiing  in^ioper  w 
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attempted,  dvpllcatoB,  triplkatM,  and  more,  of  pages  cail  only 
by  taking  so  many  mouMs.   In  &ct»  I  nerer  yet  lieaid,  in  my 

intercourse  with  the  booksellers,  a  suspicion  of  such  a  fraud 
being  effected  as  casting  plates  from  plates,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons — ^it  could,  by  a  scientific  man,  be  detected,  to  a  certainttf, 
m  eveiy  page* 

Taiih  Proponiion, 
Th^  next  point  of  inquiiy  appean  to  be  the  satinqs.  ^  Fkom 
the  whole  it  lesoUa  th»t  a  jBaving  of  from  26  to  40  per  cent  «1U 
accrue  to  the  public  in  the  prices  of  all  books  of  standard 

reputation  and  sale."  If  the  works  forming  the  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  those  to  which  stereotyping  is  most  applicable,  because  in 
them  no  variation  of  text  can  possibly  be  wanting,  namely.  Bibles 
and  Prayer-books,  were  open  to  a  fair  competition  of  trade,  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  this  $  bat  wiiile  thoaa  woiks  aiesubjeets  of 
the  monopoly  to  the  patent  printers,  the  tavmg  is  rather  unequally 
divided,  as  those  persons  have  hitherto  kept  the  great  advantages 
to  their  own  share :  still  I  would  not  be  understood  as  denying 
that,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  works,  and  proper  manage- 
ment, in  liberal  hands,  the  public  may  in  some  instances  be  bene* 
fited.  Standard  works  of  magnitude  and  expense,  and  con- 
sequently slow  pfogiess  Enough  the  press,  would  require  so 
large  a  capital  to  be  sunk  Ibrwoikmansldp  and  paj>er,  before  any 
returns  could  be  made,  that  they  would  become  so  much  enhanced 
in  expense,  as  to  prevent,  perhaps  altogether,  the  undertaking. 

In  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  Art.  "  Stereotype,"  is  a  calculation  of 
the  alleged  advantages  of  stereotype,  as  given  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lislied  by  Mr.  Brightly,  of  Bungay,  in  Suffolk.  "  Mr.  Brightly, 
who  practised  the  method  of  stereotype  for  some  years,  having 
made  several  estimates,  and  who,  being  himself  a  printer*  as  wdl 
as  publisher,  could  have  no  inducement  to  give  an  exaggerated 
statement  on  either  side  of  the  question,  seems  to  doubt  if 
there  be  any  saving  whatever  in  the  new  process."    I  have 

*  It  may  be  said,  that  Mr.  Brightly  was  not  a  printer  by  regular  profes- 
sion : — he  was  a  schoolmaster,  which  pursuit  he  rdinquished  upon  obtuning 
an  insight  into  the  typoi,^raphic  art  at  Bungay,  in  Suffolk.  Ue  carried  on 
business  to  a  great  extent,  and,  from  various  circumstances,  being  enabled  to 
do  bis  work  trry  a'teapiy,  obtained  a  ^^reat  deal  of  the  London  Booksellers' 
work,  at  a  time  when  printing  in  Loudon  wa&  in  a  state  of  conniderftble 
depression.   He  executed  hi*  busiuees  chiefly  by /emaie*  t 
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new  been  able  to  obtain  efen  a  eight  of  his  paUication.  Bat  Mr. 

Hodgson,  in  his  Bssay  on  Stereotype  Printing,  has  given  tcmie 
very  detailed  calculations  on  the  subject,  which  will  l>e  found  i 
well  worthy  consideration.    I  niitrht  not  agree  with  him  in  the  , 
precise  value  of  some  parts  of  the  workmanship,  nor  in  assuming  ', 
that  any  booksellers,  particularly  in  the  trade  of  the  metropolis, 
would  go  to  press  with  bo.  small,  an  impression  as  a  half-yesr's 
oooBumptbn ;  at  the  same  time»  he  haying  under-iated  the  expense  i 
of  casting,  his  calculations  may,  upon  the  whole,  approach,  very  I 
near  to  the  truth ;  I  shall  give  his  statement  in  preference  to  Mr.  , 
Brightly 's : — 

**  Mr.  IVilMm's  coadu^g  aasertioD  ihst  s  laving  of  £25  to  £40  per  cent 
wUl  -aocroe  to  the  pnUic  !a  the  prices  of  all  books  of  standard  reputation  sad 
sale,  has  been  combated  at  some  length  by  Mr.  Brightly,  who  bas  catered 
into  a  Tsrietf  of  dlenhtieBs  to  show  the  litde  probabilitf  there  is  of  sack  a 
c^raunstaaee  taking  place.  These  cslenlatloiiB  are  made  upon  tha  supposi- 
tion thst  the  plates  are  ehirged  acconUsg  to  Mr.  Wilaoa's  estimate  of  £90 
per  cent  of  the  vilne  of  the  types.  The  result  is  very  unlavounble  to 
stereotype  priathig',  as  whether  die  book  be  printed  oa  pica  or  aoapareil,  the 
original  cost  of  the  plates  will  not  be  defrayed  till  after  the  sale  of  mint  than 
three  editioas,  and  the  saving  ia  the  price  of  each  book  can  never  be  to  the 
azieat  stated  by  Mr.  Wilson.  As,  boweter,  a  Aflhreat  method  of  chaiging 
for  the.  plates  now  generally  piefails,  much,  more  AfoaraUe.  to  stereotypy 
especiaUy  when  the  woriu  are  printed  on,  small  letter,  I  shall  not  copy  thsse 
calealations,  but  insert  others  mote  consonant  to  the  present  practice  of  the 
trade.  They  wiU,  I  think,  materially  tend  to  giro  a  proper  view  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  stereotype  printing. 

"  I  shall  stqjipose,  that  a  bookseller  wanted  to  print  a  work  of  twenty  sheets 
octavo,  on  long-primer  letter,  of  which  he  sold,  on  the  aVenge,  1,000  c<qiies 
annually ;  and  examine  what  advauti^ies  or  disadvantages  will  result  from  as 
*  impression  of  4,000  copies,  the  common  way,  to  last  four  years,  and  the  same 
work  on  stereotj'pe,  500  copies  every  riz  moaths;  allowing  the  paper,  in  both 
cases,  to  cost  ham  'Mi,  per  ream. 


Faicb  of. Common  Psintino.- 

£. 

». 

4. 

Composing  by  the  scale  price,  at  2U.  with  profit  thereon 

31 

10 

0 

mm 

/ 

17 

6 

Fkeisworfc  at  5d.  or  St.  per  ream      .       •       •  . 

64 

0 

0 

Total  rhar^e  for  printing    •        •  • 

m 

7 

6 

160  Reams  of  paper,  at            .       •       •  • 

240 

0 

0 

Cost  price  of  4,000  copiea     •     «  • 

343  7 

6 
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To  tids  must  be  adM  t)ie  iateretl  of  aoney^  taU  ui  «i>  iNMlnelhr  It 
supposed  to  hftve  om-^i^  ff  lull  itocik  .vetvmed  ffiTy  «is  «iontiui«  iOii 
interest  on  £943  7«*  ir  not  to  be  ebaiged  for  tbjs  wbflle  four  Tf«r«,  but 
only  on  muk  partt  suocM^vdy  as  remain  unsold— it  may  therefore  be 
estimated  thni .         ^  . 

For  .the  first  ^montha       .  343  7  6  8  11  8i 

Next  £tto,  seven^bthi  wiBoid .   .  .    '  ^  9  d|  ^  7  10  2| 

Ditto,  six-eighths  unsold      .  .      257  10  7i  »  6  8  9 

Ditto,  five-eighths  unsold  .       .  214  12  2i  6   7  3|  ' 

'    Ditto,  one-half  unsold        .  .       171  H  8  '=  '4    6  10 

Ditto,  three^ighths  unsold   '  r 128  15  3^  3  ^  4|  ' 

Ditto,  one-fourth  unsold      .  .       85  16  10}  »  2  2  10} 

Ditto^one^eighth  unsold  42  18  6i  »  1   1  6i 

Amount  of  interest  .... 
Cost  price  of  4,000 

Total  for  a  four  years'  consumption 


38  10 

6 

343  7 

6 

381  18 

0 

Let  us  now  calculate  the  expense  of  the  same  work  in  the  stereotype 
maoiij^,  si;^  months'  consumption  being  printed  at  a  time. 

i 

Pric£  of  Stersotype. 

£.  I.  d. 

Composition  (a  fanhing  extra)  22».  intb  profit     •     .  33  iO  0 
Reading,  vdth  profit  on  it     .  •      .  •  • 
Flress-woik  on  500,  at  64,  or  lOt.  per  ream  (though  I2:f. 
has  been  regularly  paid  for  600) 


Bxpense  of  printing 
Casting  of  plates  at  40«.  per  dmet  (Mr.  Alison's  estimate 

would  be  at  least  70i.)  .... 
.Twenty  reams  of  paper  at  30«.     .        •        .  • 

Interest  Ibr  six  monilis       .  ■  • 

Cost  of  first  600        .        .      '  « 

SicoND  Edition  of  600. 

Paper         ...  ,  .  . 

Press-work,  an  before      .         .         •         .  . 

•  •  • 

Interest  for  six  months  .... 
Ditto  on  composittott,  r^adiiig»  and  plates,  expended  oi 
.  first  edition  ..... 


CoB$  of  second  600 


8 

5  0 

10 

0  0 

51 

5  0 

40 

0  0 

30 

0  0 

121 

6  0 

3 

0  7h 

124 

6  7* 

£. 

«. 

30 

0  0 

10 

0  0 

40 

0  0 

1 

1 

0  0 

.  2 

0  10ft 

43 

0  10| 
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(Brought  forward)  Coat  of  tecond  600 
Multiply  this  seven  times         .  . 

Add  cost  of  fint  edition  of  £00 


I  of 4,000  by  stereotype  printing 
IXtto  by  ofdinarypriatiag 


Balance  againiit  stereotype  at  the  end  of  4  years      43  13  9 


£.  i. 

d. 

43  0 

101 

7 

301  6 

U 

124  5 

71 

^  11 

9 

981  18 

0 

43  13 

9 

SxGOMO  £ditiom  of  4,000. 

nTho  money  expended  on  the  eompotition  uid  tcmUo;  of  tiie  fint 
■tereotype  edition  will  nowbrnre  been  neuly  letumedi  inteiesi,  Hioefoie, 
oogbt  only,  in  tbe  subsequent  editions,  to  be  chuged  for  tiie  balenee  le. 
mainiqg  due  at  tbe  end  of  the  lint  fonr  years ;  but  at  tiie  pintes  will  lui?e 
been  some  time  in  use,  a  charge  wiU  now  b^gin  to  be  nuuie  for  lepto,  fte. 
The  expense  of  the  mbseqnent  itetcotype  edltiona  of  fiOO  will  therefore 
atandthuss^ 

£.  «.  dL 

Paper   30  0  0 

Press-work,  as  before      .  .        .        .    10  0  0 

Bepairs,  at  the  lowest 


Interest  for  aiz  montiui 

Interest  of  balanoe  of  £43  13*.  M.  fordxnontha 

Cost  of  erery  500  of  second  4,000 

Cost  of  second  4,000  by  stereotype 
Ditto,  by  the  usual  method,  as  before 

Belanee  in  favour  of  stereotype  on  second  4,000  36  19  4 

Deduct  this  from  the  balance  remaining  aftcrthe  flBit4,000  43  13  9 

Balance  against  stereotype  after  S  years        •        •       6  14  5 


10  0 

41  0  0 
10  6 
1   1  10 

43  2  4 
8 

344  18  8 
381  18  0 


Thxro  EomON  or  4,000* 

£.  i.  d. 

By  tbe  ordinary  method,  as  before  331  \q  q 

By  stereotype— Paper  .  £30  0  0 

Press-work  .  .     10  0  0 

Bepaiia,  &c  now  increased  .     1  10  0 

41  10  0 

Interest  for  six  months        .  .        .10  9 

Ditto,  for  balance  of  i!6  lit.  5d,        .      .    0  3  4| 

48  M  U 
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Cost  of  tliird  edition  of  4,000 

341 

12 

10 

Balance  in  favour  of  stefeotTpe  on  third  4j000 

.  43 

5 

2 

Deduct  from  this,  baUuioe  iwnriniBg 

6 

14 

5 

Balance  In  frveur  of  stefeotype  at  die  and  of  IS  years 

.  33 

10 

9 

'«  So  tliat  from  ibis  calculation  (which  I  do  not  know  to  be  incorrect)  it 
appears,  that  It  will  not  be  till  the  tenth  year  that  any  profit  can  be  deiiiped 
from  iteieotype  printing.  And  that  after  all  charge  shall  oeaieon  acconntof 
the  orin^  coat  of  the  plates,  the  expense  of  eacli  edltieai  of  600  will  be 
abont  £42  lOr.  or  £340  for  4»000  copies,  leaving  a  balance  in  Ihvour  of 
stereotype  of  £41  18t.  on  every  4,000  copies,  or  abont  2|rf.  per  book»  which 
IndndM  all  advantages  arising  from  any  saving  of  capital.  8inoe»  therefore^ 
no  greater  a  saving  than  8|dL  per  book  Is  derivable  firom  stereotype  printing* 
Itmnst  be  evident  to  every  0Be»  that  Mr.WDsen's  assertion^  that  a  diminution 
of  26  or  40  per  cent  irill  arise  in  the  price  of  books  can  never  be  realised. 

**  The  above  calcalations  are  made  upon  a  book  printed  on  leflf^primer«  as 
beiqg  a  Air  meffiiui  slie;  with  smaller-dsed  type*  the  advantages  in  lavonr 
of  stereotype  vrlll  be  greateri  for  vihen  the  composition  and  reading  of  n 
sheet  amonnt  to  more  than  40i«.  the  expenses  of  plates  will  be  defrayed  by 
the  second  edidon  of 4,000. 

**  It  has  been  staled  that  the  advantage  ci  stereotype  arises.prlncipally 
from  the  saving  of  capital  and  interest}  this  wiD  be  rendered  sppaient  by 
the  following  brief  recapitulation  of  the  prscedlqg  statement,  4i««fHiffg  all 
calculations  of  Interest. 


£. 

t. 

d. 

Cost  of  4,000  copies  by  ordinary  printing  . 

.  343 

7 

6 

Ditto  by  stereotype,  first  600              .  £121 

5  0 

Seven  subsequent  do.  at  £40  280 

n  0 

 401 

5 

0 

Bahmce  against  stereotype  at  the  end  of  4  years 

57 

17 

r, 

SicoMD  Bnmon  oi  4,000. 

£. 

g. 

ft. 

By  ordinary  printing,  as  before      .  « 

343  17 

6 

By  stereotype,  8  editions  of  fiOO,  at  £41 

.  328 

0 

0 

Bslsnce  in  fovonr  of  stereotype  on  second  4,000 

16 

7 

6 

Deduct  thla  from  former  balance 

.     67  17 

6 

Balance  against  stereotype  at  the  end  of  8  years 

42 

10 

0 

*'  So  that  at  the  end  of  ciglil  years  there  is  still  remaining  a<,'alnst 
stereotype  a  balaaoe  of  £42  lOs.  which  wil^  require  about  eleven  years  more 
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to  dear;  and  each  edition  of  4,000,  after  Ike  liyae  of  nineteem  jean,  vQl 

leave  a  profit  of  £  15  Ts.  6d,  only. 

"  Mr.  Brightly  enters  into  a  similar  calculation,  to  prove  that  on  long 
numbers  the  stereotype  system  of  printing-  is  absolutely  disadvantasreou? ;  but 
it  is,  I  think,  iinnpcossary  to  follow  him,  as  it  must  lie  evident  to  every  one, 
that  where  any  thing  extra  is  paid  for  press-work,  such  extra  cbar^'e  must, 
when  the  numbers  are  greats  soon  counterbalance  any  advantage  arising  from 
the  saviog  of  composition." 

But  it  10  still  to  be  ncolleeted  that  the  plates  wfll  bave  beoome 
80  mpch  tbe  worse  as  so  many  yeais  wear^and  acddents  ffombariiig 
been  put  bo  often  to  press,  will  certainly  bave  made  tbem  I—No 

inducement  to  purchasers  by  the  sound  or  shape  of  "  A  IS csv  Edi- 
tion," can  be  put  forth.  And  if,  by  the  device  of  a  new  title,  the 
number  of  the  edition  be  added  at  every  successive  impres&ioD,  it 
will  only  be  sayings  as  in  buman  life  wben  past  its  prim^  so  untk 
tbe  worse  for  wear ! 

Another  drawback  from  the  adTantages  of  stereotype  will  result 
from  the  successful  adoption  of  macbinery  for  type-priMmg,  Tbe 
saving  of  cost  in  the  working  cannot  be  gained  to  the  same  extent 
upon  ])lates  as  upon  type,  even  if  large  impressions  are  worked' 
but  which  it  is  the  principal  object  of  stereotype  to  avoid.  There 
is  great  disadvantage  in  making^nad}f\\2Xt^,  by  the  time  consumed 
infixing  them  upon  tbe  blocks  or  raisers  in  tbe  first  instance;  nextp 
by  underlaying  ;  then  by  want  of  the  tympana  to  cany  ooeriSsyi»  and 
a  iiisket,  to  prevent  the  high  quadmts,  flanobes,  claws,  &c.  at  the 
extremities  of  the  pages  from  appearing  in  print ;  and  there  b  also 
more  liability,  from  the  concussion  of  the  reciprocating  movement 
of  the  machines,  of  the  shifting  of  the  plates  ;  add  to  which,  the 
plates,  by  the  cylindrical  pressure  travelling  over  their  surfaces, 
are  very  subject,  if  not  fastened  to  the  blocks  or  raisers  in  an  ex- 
traoidinaiily  secure  manner,  to  warp  and  break,  and  then,  as  befbie- 
stated,  the  tune  taken  for  any  repairs  is  so  much  more  valaaUe 
wben  a  machine  is  stopped,  that  is  calculated  to  be  going  at  the 
rate  of  two  thousand  impressions  per  hour  (one  thousand  each 
side)  than  when  at  a  press  doing  only  one-eighth  of  that  quantity, 
that  although  I  have  worked  a  great  many,  yet  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  I  shall  ever  attempt  another  plate  at  my  machine. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing,  in  a  yet  stronger  light,  that 
every  edition  of  a  stereotyped  woriL  must  aeceasaiily  be,  in  t 
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coone  of  yean,  macfa  worse  in  appewranoe  than  woiild  the  earn 
editions  of  tbe  same  woik  he,  if  done  in  the  usual  mode  of  print* 

ing,  I  am  disposed  tu  make  some  additions  to  the  fourth  answer. 
It  has  been  well  observed,  that  '*  the  shape  and  manner  of  the 
first  edition  must  be  coatmued  i  no  deviation  as  to  plan  or  size' 
can  possibly  take  place ;  nor  any  advantage  be  reaped  fh>m  the 
ftttue  impmyements  in  the  shape  of  types."  Of  hovr  much  im- 
portance this  considention  must  be,  let  any  one,  to  ibnn  a  judg' 
ment,  compaxe  the  editions  of  a  woik  printed  in  any  tespectable 
office,  for  ten  years  past,  where  the  t3rpe8  are  kept  in  a  constant 
round  of  use,  and  wear,  and  replenishing  ;  and  it  will,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, be  found  that  each  edition  has  had  the  advantage  of  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  types.  To  give  an  example  in  my  own 
practice,  I  will  take  the  work  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  men- 
tioiiy  Tix.  Ndson'a  *'  Fasts  and  Festivals,**  going  back  to  the  yaai 
1806,  when  it  was  printed  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Rickaby.  In 
1807  it  was  put  into  my  hands  to  repiint.  The  tj^  (pica)  it  was 
before  done  in,  was  then  found  to  have  been,  in  the  mean  time,  so  much 
worn,  that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  using  one  of  some  years  later 
casting.  In  1811  it  was  again  reprinted  ;  in  those  four  years  that 
fount  had  done  its  service,  and  the  book  gained  a  still  more 
modem  type.  In  1814  and  1818,  precisely  the  same  ciicnm- 
stancea  again  rscumd.  Thus,  in  five  editions  of  (he  work  in 
thirteen  years,  the  routine  of  wear  and  tear  gave  the  advantage  of 
progresstve  improvement  in  type  to  each  edition ;  and  that  not  to 
a  work  requinng  any  particular  dis])lay  of  elegance  or  good 
printing ;  and  I  may  further  add,  and  can  prove,  that,  without 
any  thing  more  than  proper  attention  in  the  reading  department, 
the  correctness  of  the  editions  has  been  improving  also.  Now 
what  would  have  been  the  case,  if  the  work  had  been  stereotyped 
in  1806  ?  Instead  of  bong  put  to  press  five  times,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  so  put  thirteen  times.  Each  movement  of  the 
plates  and  putting  to  press  would  have  been  attended  with,  at 
least,  liabiUty  to  accident ;  for  every  printer  knows  that  the  work 
of  fixing  the  plates ;  the  process  of  making-ready ;  working ; 
taking-off ;  cleaning ;  and  packing  up  again,  must  be  attended  with 
a  great  chance  of  batters  $  besides  the  mislaying  or  transposing  a 
plate ;  wear,  by  frequent  use  of  the  lye-brush ;  and  all  the  casualties 
which  occur  in  a  press-room.   2%e  face  of  the  type  mutt  have 
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wiamediheMames  errors  ooiild  not,  asm  die  oidmary  mode  oC«^^ 
have  been  corrected,  because  the  work  would  never  have  been  read 
ibr  that  purpose;  batters  must  have  multiplied ;  and  the  work  wonU 

have  been  gradually  sinking,  instead  of  rising  in  appearance  to 
meet  the  improved  state  of  modem  printing.  And  suppose  it 
were  determined  to  re-stereotype  from  new  type,  the  plates  would 
not  then,  by  weight,  as  metal,  go  one-fourth  of  the  way  to  pay 
expenses,  as  would  type.  A  strong  confirmation,  relative  to  whtt 
has  been  here  stated,  is  afiR>rded  by  the  &ct,  that  the  Usiva^ 
sity  of  Oxford,  after  its  vast  expenses,  first,  for  the  8ecrefe--iiei^ 
for  the  foundry— -and,  lastly,  but  perhaps  of  greatest  amount,  Ibr 
years  of  experience,  have  ])artially  abandoned  it,  and  have  set  up 
entire  works  in  moveable  types,  in  the  persuasion,  not  only  that 
the  public  would  be  supplied  with  better  books  as  to  typography, 
but  that  they  would  ultimately  find  an  advantage  to  their  own 
funds  in  recurring  to  the  anti-steieolype  plaur— and,  I  in 
assured,  fimn  the  best  authority,  that  they  ara  coafiimsd  hj 
experience  in  that  opinion. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have,  Uke  my  predecessors,  sought  to 
combat  the  extravagant  encomiums  upon  the  universal,  immacu- 
late excellence  and  beauty  of  stereotype :  yet,  where  those  qnali- 
ties  are  not  indispensable,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  sometimes 
useful  in  a  pecuniaiy  point  of  view}  and  this,  not  oidy  in  worb 
which  are  supposed  never  to  be  altered^  but  even  in  those  wludi 
require^  from  thdr  nature,  frequent  alterations.  For  instanoei  a 
work  like  The  Picture  of  London— -it  is  much  more  the  ia-  i 
terest  ot  the  bookseller  to  stereotype  the  work ;  print  ihait 
numbers  ;  and  be  at  the  expense  of  now  axul  then  a  new  plate  to 
make  requisite  additions  or  corrections,  than  to  lock  up  capital  by  ' 
printing,  to  save  composition  charges,  a  number  equal  to  three  or 
four  years  consumption  of  a  work,  which,  from  its  nature,  is  de- 
prived of  a  material  portion  of  its  interest,  if  it  be  not  frequently 
published*  "corrected  to  the  present  time."  In  logarithnie 
tables,  the  correctness  of  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
safety  of  navigation,  and  which  once  rendered,  if  possible,  fault- 
less, must  remain  for  ever  the  same;  where  the  mass  of 
figures  may  be  called  immense,  and  the  composition,  as  table- 
work, in  small  type,  is  very  expensive,  stereotyping  will  be  par- 
ticularly valuable.  In  hct,  for  this  very  application*  it  is  tiudt 
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the  stereotyping  art  was  revived  in  France  by  that  eminent  artist 
in  oar  profession,  Didot  and  I  have  lately  been  engaged  in  ap- 
plying the  same  process  to  the  same  purpose. 

In  smaller  matters*  stereotyping  may  also  be  profitably  employed. 
For  instance,  if  large  nmnbers  are  wanted  of  a  single  leaf  of  pro- 
spectus; the  first  setting-up  being  accomplished,  it  will  be  both  a 
saving  of  time  and  expense  to  stereotype  for  the  other  seven  pages, 
and  work  a  forme  of  octavo.  Wood  engravings,  applicable  to  more 
works  than  one,  or  forming  ornaments  for  the  trade,  may  thus  be 
multiplied  at  small  cost ;  but  by  a  particular  process  unnecessaiy 
to  be  described  in  this  treatise.  In  the  case  also  of  very  expensive 
4fpe,  it  will  be  better  to  have  only  sufficient  for  four  or  five  pages, 
and  stereotype,  than  to  have  enough  for  two  or  three  half  sheets, 
and  to  go  on  with  the  work  in  the  ordinary  mode. 

•  It  appears  from  a  note  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  Essay,  p.  92,  that  it  may  very 
reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  Didot  really  did  eO'cct  this  work  by  casting 
of  stereotype  plates.  "  In  the  year  1795,  Finuaa  Didot  published  an  edition 
of  the  TaNes  det  LogarithtMi,  by  CaUet,  wludihesnnounced  ua  stertotyped 
mnk.  But  it  certify  ww  not  •  book  of  tiiii  doMripfioo,  at  loMt,  hi  tbe 
eoBunoa  occeptatioB  of  the  tenn»  it  hsriag  bees  merely  printed  ftom  poges 
of  typo  wMcli,  after  bdny  contcted  with  tho  greoteet  ore,  were  immndfotdy 
rendered  a  lolid  maes,  by  the  bottome  of  the  types  being  eoldered  together 
mnch  in  the  eame  manner  ae  wae  pncdeed  by  Van  der  Bfey,  in  Holland,  about 
Hiebegbinmgofthelait  eentoiy"— [eee  p.  81&]  «*It  fe  aleo  meutioiied» 
ae  a  matter  ol  eome  magaitode^  that  Gatieanx  fanned  a  plate  of  Boidi^s 
LagaritbnM«contafadi4:ei«fv#ik«ajl»(X)0>l(fwvi».''  lahaUaowboglntothink 
that  Eaglaad  has  applied  the  art  to  tUe  beneficial  pupoee  to  a  ftr  greater, 
extent  than  tither  Didot  or  Gatteanz  i  and  that  I  have  the  honour  of  bebg. 
the  ardet  by  whoee  labonn  the  aiiertioo  has  been  verified  in  the  etereotyping  off 
the  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables  to  Kerigan'a  Nautical  Aitronomy, 
one  plate  of  which  conteini  more  than  7>000  fignree. 
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PROCESS  OF  STEREOTYPING. 


SECTION  III. 

MimOe  detmi  if  (he  art  qf  Stereolifping — Form  cf(he  Tjfpe,  Quadrais,  and 
Spaeef^^CkoKS  and  previous  prcparaUoih--Stanfiop€  Manuscript,  wkk 
Oitervaiiant  apoa  each  head — Stereolt/pe  Impc^ing-furmture^Tke 
Gyptum — 7*he  Foundry;  its  Fittings  up  and  Fixtures— -The  Moulding 
Process — The  Oven  for  baking  the  Moulds — The  Process  of  Cas/im: — 
Various  utensils  required — The  Picking  Process — The  Lathe  Jor  turning 
the  backs    the  PUUeS'^Meial  for  Casting  Plates. 

"  The  first  object  of  attention,"  says  Mr.  Brightly,  "  in  this 
departmont,  is  the  fonn  of  the  type  meet  oenTeiuent  for  csstiiig 
plates*  In  new  firnnts,  the  letterrfoander  should  be  directed  to 
leave  the  body  of  the  letter  square  from  the  Ibot  to  the  'ehoulikr; 
the  leads  and  spaces  corresponding  in  height  with  the  shoulder  of 
the  letter ;  so  that,  when  standing  together  in  a  page,  the  whole 
may  form  one  solid  mass,  with  no  other  cavities  than  what  are 
formed  by  the  face  of  the  letter.  The  composition  of  which  the 
moulds  are  to  be  made,  when  applied  to  such  pages,  having  no  in- 
terstices to  enter,  and  being  indented  only  by  the  &ee  of  the  letta; 
may  be  easily  sepanted :  bnt  if  oanties  be  left  in  the  pag^  the 
mould  win  unavoidably  break,  and  injure  the  impression. 

"  The  quadrats  should  be  cast  rather  lower  than  the  shoulder  of 
the  letter,  about  one-third  of  the  depth  of  Pica.  Otherwise  the 
plate,  which  corresponds  with  the  page,  will  be  inconvenient  to 
work  at  press :  for  where  the  whites  are  considerable,  and  the 
quadrats  nearly  the  height  of  the  letter,  it  is  difficult  to  pierent 
the  fouling  of  the  paper.  But  if  the  quadrate  be  cast  lower,  this 
inconYenience  will  be  avoided ;  and  the  cantiea  formed  by  iheie 
qnadnts  being  large  and  shallow,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
separating  the  moulds  from  the  pages.  If  the  composition  break 
in  those  cavities,  which  sometimes  happens,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, as  it  does  not  affect  the  face  of  tlie  letter;  and  the  metal 
may  be  afterwards  reduced  where  it  stands  up  too  high.  As  the 
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thickness  of  the  plate,  however,  must,  in  some  measure,  be  regu- 
lated by  the  position  of  the  quadrats,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
have  them  snnk  too  low,  or  the  plate,  when  cast,  will  ha^e  holes  in 
the  places  wheie  the  quadrats  stood. 

.  "  Each  wotk  should  be  provided  with  ibar,  five^or  six  small  chases^ 

according  to  the  nature  of  it,  so  as  to  look  a  quarto  page,  or  two 

octavos  or  smaller  ones.  Previous  to  its  being  delivered  to  the 
founder,  the  compositor's  work  must  be  carefully  examined  to  see 
that  every  correction  has  been  made ;  that  it  has  been  imposed 
with  the  brasses  or  leads  on  each  side,  to  form  the  flanch  of  the 
plate  by  which  it  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  block  or  raiser ;  that  it 
has  a  thick  lead  at  head  and  foot  to  protect  the  head  and  signature 
lines  i  that  it  has  been  locked  up  perfectly  square,  and  very  tight ; 
or  the  effect  which  is  commonly  termed  suction,  will  occasion  the 
mould  to  draw  up  even  the  wliule  page  ;  that  it  has  been  accurately 
planed  down,  washed  well  with  lye,  and  rinsed  with  clean  water 
after  the  pulling  of  the  last  proof ;  and  the  moulder  must  take  care 
that  it  be  perfectly  dry,  as  the  least  moisture  will  pcevent  the  due 
«fiect  of  oiling,  and  the  mould  will  certainly  break ;  particularly 
if  it  touch  any  damp  reglet  or  furniture."  . 

I  am  now  airiyed  at  that  part  of  my  work  at  which  the  Stan- 
iioPE  Manuscript  will  be  introduced,  with  such  observations  of 
my  own  as  may  show  any  variation  in  practice  which  experience 
and  convenience  may  have  suggested  since  his  lordship's  time. 

^  Stenoi^  In^fnmg  £urmiurej^Th»  ateieoQrpe  imposing  fnm 
mtufe  fiw  a  page  consists  of  an  iron  fiame,  an  iron  side-stick  and 
ifoot-stack,  an  iron  bead,  and  two^  tfafoe,  or  four  inm  quoins,  with 

four  bevdled  bnsses,  to  give  a  slope  to  the  edges  of  the  stereotype 
plate.  Chases  are  made  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  suited  to 
/olio,  quarto,  octavo,  &c.  But  the  thickness  of  all  chases  and  fur- 
niture should  be  strictly  conibrmable  to  a  given  height ;  for  upon 
their  truth  in  that  respect  depends  the  perfection  of  the  thickneia 
of  a  ateieofype  plate. 

. .  It  being  taken  &r  granted  that  types  are,  what  they  ought  to 
be,  all  of  &e  same  height,  my  object,  in  constructing  this  new  im- 
posing furniture  was,  to  obtain  a  uniform  level  around  the  page, 
without  which,  the  stereotype  plates  must  vary  in  respect  to  thick- 
ness, exactly  to  the  degree  of  imperfection  which  belongs  to  the 
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fbrnitnre.  It  is,  therefore^  esaoitial^  in  the  first  place,  thai  the 
imposing  abase  and  its  apparatus  be  made  coneet  in  these  le- 
spects ;  and«  in  the  second  place,  that  in  the  stereotype  wofkmaa's 
bands«  they  be  made  to  lie  ftiirly  upon  the  moulding  table ;  for, 
tiiongb  the  fumiluie  may  be  well  made,  yet,  if  there  be  any  waat 
of  cleanness  in  this  part  of  the  operation,  or  such  inattention  as  to 
allow  any  part  of  the  furniture  to  stand  higher  up  than  its  true  level, 
an  inequality  in  the  thickness  of  the  stereotype  plate  will  take 
place  from  that  cause. 

I  adopted  the  nse  of  metal  iumitnie  all  nnmd  the  page»in  the 
persuasion  that  it  was  better  calculated  to  preserve  the  page  m  its 
proper  shape,  than  if  wooden  fnnutore  were  made  nse  of/V-*«fiBn> 
Iw^e  Manuscript, 

OBSERVATIOH  I. 

I  have  preserved  Lord  Stanhope's  description  of  his  apparatus  in 
this  instance^  as  I  shall  in  others,  for  the  satisftction  of  those  whs 
have  alvebdy  adopted,  or  may  choose  to  be  infonoed  conoemiDg 
his  elaborate  and  expensive  mode.  The  necessity  of  being  moR 

economical  has  simplified  tlie  stereotyping  apparatus  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  parts.  My  foundry  was  erected  upon  the 
principle  of  having  every  thing  as  effective,  but  at  as  little  expense, 
as  possible ;  and  after  having  given  Lord  Stanhope's  (perhaps 
more  perfect)  mode,  I  shall  submit  that  which  I  find  practicsUy 
good,  and,  withal,  moeh  less  expensive. 

Such  very  nice  preparatioii  of  the  fumitnre  and  chases  is  by  do 
means  necessary.  Common  east-iron  job-chases,  and  wood  fmhu- 
ture,  cut  a  little  higher  or  thicker  tlian  ordinary,  is  all  I  find  called 
for  in  this  particular.  But  this  is  owing  to  an  improvement  and 
simplification  of  the  moulding-frame,  which  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. Any  variatioii  in  the  thickness  of  the  plates  is  coirected 
by  the  lathe^  which  most,  at  all  events,  be  resorted  to|  as  it  wiM 
be  impossible  to  meet  with  every  plate  of  one  uniform  sobstance 
in  the  most  ezpeomve  and  best  mode  of  easting.  Bevelling  oiF  the 
side  brasses  or  leads  will  also  be  wrong,  as  there  would  llien  be  t 
difficulty  in  getting  the  chops  of  the  chuck  of  the  lathe  to  take 
good  iiold  :  and  by  a  plane  and  block,  of  simple  contrivance,  the 
bevil  is  quickly  made  as  the  final  process  of  preparing  the  plate. 

"  Th€  Gy|mifli.*->Gypsum»  or  plaster  of  Pans,  ih»  weU-kBOsm 
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niaterial  of  which  statuaries  form  their  figufss,  models,  moulds^&c. 
serves  for  making  monlds  for  the  stereot3fpe  pktes«  when  mizei 
up  with  water,  in  the  mamier  detailed  voder  the  Section  descriptive 

of  the  monMing  process. 

**  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  several  circumstances,  in  order  to 
have  it  in  a  good  state  for  stereotypine:.  Previously  to  being 
burnt,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  making  the  moulds,  it  should  be 
broken  into  pieces,  none  of  which  should  exceed  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg.  When  broken,  it  is  put  into  the  upper  oven,  in  pans 
which  ate  supported  at  a  distance  of  three  inches  horn  the  bc^lom 
of  the  oven,  in  order  that  the  pans  may  not  be  unequally  heated 
by  resting  on  the  bottom ;  and,  calculating  from  the  time  when 
the  heat  is  capable  of  keeping  tin  in  fusion,  it  will  be  found  that 
three  hours  burning  will  prepare  enough  of  gypsum  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
moulds;  if  more  gypsum  is  wanted  to  be  prepared,  a  longer  time  for 
Vonunginay  be  allowed,  oran  increased  heat  given  to  the  oven;  but 
to  lengthen  the  time  of  burning  is  preferable,  as  thereby  the  gypsum 
is  move  equally  prepared  fiom  flie  outer  surflice  of  its  masses  to 
their  cores.  Care  should  be  taken  neither  to  bum  the  gypsum  too 
much,  too  little,  nor  unequally.  If  it  receive  too  much  burning, 
it  will,  when  mixed  with  the  usual  proportion  of  water,  look  too 
thin,  have  a  gritty  appearance,  and  exceed  the  proper  time  which 
it  ahould  take  in  becoming  firm  enough  to  be  detached  fioni  the 
Qrpes..  If  it  be  under-burnt,  it  will  be  found  to  set  too  rapidly,  not 
afoding  time  sufficient  to  dab  the  page,  while  thin  enough  for  that 
purpose ;  and  will  be  adhering  so  firmly  to  the  shaking  tool,  at  the 
time  when  it  is  to  be  cleaned,  as  scarcely  to  be  detachable  from  it^ 
It  will  also,  in  the  under-burnt  state,  be  very  injurious  to  the  dab- 
bing brush,  by  clogging  it  with  gypsum  nearly  to  the  points  of  the 
hair;  and  to  cleanse  it  fiom  clogged  gypsum  tends  very  much  to 
tear  it  in  pieces.  WeU-bumt  gypsum  possesses  the  characteristics 
of  steering  dear  of  both  these  extremes.  It  aUows  a  very  adequate 
time  for  shaking ;  has  the  appearance  of  fine  thick  cream  when 
poured  upon  the  types ;  allows  good  time  for  dabbing  the  page 
well ;  is  still  thin  in  the  dabbing  brush  and  shaking  tool,  when  the 
workman,  after  dabbing,  sets  about  cleaning  them;  and  it  is  only 
when  gypsum  is  in  this  well-burnt  state,  that  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  moulds  being  secure  against  cracking  when  im* 
mersed  in  the  metal-pit 
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If  g3rp«uiii  be  burnt  vnecjiifdly,  that  may  ariM  «ither  ftmn  l&t 

pieces  being  too  large,  so  that  their  outer  surfaces  may  be  quite 
done  though  their  cores  be  very  far  from  haviug  received  enough 
of  heat;  or  though  tlie  pieces  of  gypsum  be  of  a  proper  siz/^  il 
too  great  heat  be  applied*  by  which  the  outer  surface  may 
be  o?er-bamt,  and  the  inner  nnder*btinit.  Qypaom,  in  this  stat^ 
is  not  80  easily  detected  at  the  time  of  moulding,  fyt '  it  then  has 
my  moch  the  appearance  of  being  well-bumt,  probably,  from  ihi 
extremes  coonterbalanctDg  each  other ;  but  it  is  mortifying  to  the 
workman  to  find,  th^it  when  moulds,  made  of  such  gypsum,  are 
immersed  iu  the  type-metal,  they  are  almost  invariably  spoilt  by 
cracking. 

"  Afber  the  gypsum  is  thus  prepared  by  bumingf  it  is  to  be  pul- 
vemed  Teiy  finely,  andsifted  through  a  siere  not  having  leas  thaa 
40  meshes  in  an  inch*  For  pnlwizing  the  gypsom*  I  hm  oodp 
trited  an  apparatus,  which  acts  in  resemblance  to  the  grinding  of 

flour  in  a  flour-mill.  I  inclose  the  sieve  for  sifting  under  a  table, 
to  prevent  the  fine  particles  from  being  lost  by  flying  oft',  and  also  to 
keep  every  thing  else  near  it  ties  from  being  covered  with  iU"^ 
SUmhope  MamucHptm 

OBBSBTATION  II. 

In  the  metropolis,  wheie  plaster  of  Paris  can  be  had  ready  pre- 
pared«  this  direction  for  its  manuftctnre  will  not  be  of  mnch  utility : 
but  it  contains,  at  the  same  time,  so  many  excellent  cautious, 
pointing  out  remedies  in  the  course  of  process,  that  it  cannot  fail 
of  being  acceptable  in  eveiy  foundry.  Three  sorts  of  plaster  are 
prepared  by  the  statuaries :  the  second  degree  of  fineness  is  that 
chiefly  need  for  moulding  iipom  tfpe.  It  must  be  hept  peiftoUy 
dry»  and  fise  as  possible  ftom  air.  Even  in  this  state  it.will  often 
require  to  be  baked  in  the  oven  before  mixing- 

The  foundry  will  not  require  any  great  space  or  expense  for 
castinp;  the  compositor's  work  of  one  oflice  ;  but  must,  of  course, 
be  proportionate  to  the  concern  intended  ^  to  be  carried  on.  "  A 
Boona  sixteen  or  ^hteen  feet  square  will  be  sufficient  to  forward 
as  many  pagea  as  can  be  set  up  by  fifteen  or  tiren^  oompcaliom; 
and  it  shouU  be  weU  ventiteted  to  profent  the  femes  of  the  mslal 
from  inj  uring  the  workmen.^  Thus,  if  circumstances  admit  of  it»  ths 
mciting'pitd  should  be  set  iu  the  space  of  a  large  chimney-open- 
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wg,  with  tlie  flaes  Moendhig  tlivee  or  four  feel  up  th«  dumn^  «ii 
«ac]i  tide,  leafing  a  laige  fent  in  tlie  oenlre,  and  by  liaviBg  a  dirar 
or  window  on  llie  opposite  and  eaeh  othw  side  of  the  room*  sneh  a 

current  of  air  may  be  gained  over  the  melting-pit  as  will  effec- 
tually carry  away  the  noxious  vapour  and  heat  up  tJie  chimney, 
and  leare  the  foundry  as  clear  from  either  as  any  room  in  the 
printing-office.  Such  is  the  plan  I  have  adopted*  which  will  be 
deaily  undentood  by  the  following  ekeleh  ^— 

A  troogh  for  speedily  oooling  the  caiting-pote  and  aaetal  ihoiiU 
be  so  placed  as  to  be  equally  contignoos  to  the  ciiciiit  of  the 
crane  and  to  the  melting-pit.  The  other  conTeniences  and  ap- 
paratus necessary  are  as  follow  :  — a  moulding-table  or  bench,  with 
pieces  of  perfectly  level  marble,  or  stone,  or  cast  iron,  with  turned 
plane  suifsces*  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  square,  to  con- 
tain three  or  Ibnr  of  the  ohase^y  in  order  to  fonn  the  moulds  Jaom 
the  pages— another  eosMnon  wood  bench  ot  table;  with  some 
flhdm  to  lay  plates*  moolds,  tools*  &c.  npon;  which  may  be 
placed  whewfer  the  workman  pleases.  The  matsiial  fixtoies  are, 
the  meltiug-pit  and  its  furnace ;  the  oven  and  its  furnace ;  and 
the  crane  5  the  pit  being  set  so  far  projecting  into  the  room 
as  to  allow  of  the  tackle  of  the  crane  being  suspended  over  its 
centre*  If  a  second  oven  could  be  added,  for  heating  the  pots  in 
which  the  mould  is  inclosed,  before  the  immenuon  into  the  metal- 
pity  it  would  be  a  great  oonyenience.  The  crane  may  be  made  of 
either  wood  or  iron;  but  it  must  be  so  ammiged  as  to  swing  over 
the  oentre  of  the  pit,  as  well  as  of  the  oooling^ugh. 

These  erections  being  completed,  the  stereotyping  process  com- 
mences with  the  moulding,  which  I  shall  describe  from  the  Stan- 
hope Manuscript. 

The  woifc  of  the  stereotype  mannfootorer  begHis  at  that  part 
of  the  compositor's  business  w;lien  the  pages  ace  finalljr  oooected^ 
and  made  ready  for  press;  at  which  stage,  instead  of  [bein^  im- 
posed, read,  and]  going  directly  to  press,  in  order  to  print  of!  the 
number  of  copies  wanted,  the  pages  are  dehvered  to  the  stereotype 
workman,  who  proceeds  in  the  following  manner.; — 

"  I  St.  Not  reposii^  implioitly  upon  the  compositor  for  putting 
into  his  hands  the  pag^  in  a  state  suiioienlly  dean  and  diy  for 
stereotyping,  the  stereo^fpe  workman  eiwminwi  them  in  these  re* 
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^pects ;  as  he  is  well  aware  that  either  of  these  causes  would  pre- 
Teat  the  mould  from  being  good ;  especially  the  ctrcnmataiice  oi 
the  types  being  wet  or  damp  $  for«  in  snoh  caeee*  the  pnipoae  of 
oiling  the  types  [as  explained  beneath,  in  the  3id  article  of  this 
section]  would  be  defeated. 

*'  2ndly.  When  the  stereotyper  has  ascertained  that  the  types 
of  a  page  are  clean  and  dry,  he  places  the  said  page  upon  one  of 
the  moulding  tables.  Previously  to  laying  a  page  down  upon  a 
moulding  table,  caie  is  taken  to  have  it  dean,  and  completely 
fiee  fiom  any  thmg  which  nught  hinder  the  page  from  lying  quite 
flat.  Any  small  gritty  particles,  lying  upon  the  moulding  table, 
wotdd  push  up  the  types  they  might  ha})pen  to  get  under ;  and 
on  that  account,  if  a  plate  is  cast  from  a  mould  taken  from  such  a 
page,  it  must  either  be  entirely  rejected,  or  the  letters  which  stand 
above  the  proper  level  of  the  page  must  be  cut  out,  and  the  plate 
repaired  m  the  manner  detailed  beneath,  nnder  the  head  "  Repair- 
ing and  Altering  Plates."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  any 
thing  on  the  moulding  table  to  prevent  the  imposing  diase  and  its 
furniture  from  lying  flat,  one  of  the  following  bad  effects  might 
take  place,  viz.  1  st,  supposing  the  page  to  be  planed  over,  and 
forced  a  httle  lower  than  any  part  of  the  chase  or  furniture,  then 
th^  plate  cast  firom  a  mould  taken  in  such  cas^  woold  be  of 
equal  thickness;  2ndly,  supposing  the  chase,  its  furniture,  and 
the  types,  to  be  relatively  correct,  yet,  if  Ihere  be  any  vacancy  be- 
tween them  and  the  moulding  table,  some  particular  types  might 
be  pushed  down  by  the  operation  of  dabbing,  and,  consequently, 
being  bw  in  the  plate,  would  either  render  that  plate  useless,  or 
fsquire  it  to  be  repaired  in  the  way  just  alluded  to. 

^  3rdly.  Oiling  the  types  is  absdulely  necessary ;  ht»  unleM 
this  be  done,  the  gypsum  will  adhere  veiy  firmly  to  them ;  the 
mould  will  break  iii  attempting  to  detach  it  from  the  types  ;  the 
types  will  be  filled  up  with  the  gypsum;  it  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  clean  them ;  and,  in  cleaning,  they  will 
run  great  risk  of  injury.  The  application  of  the  oil  is  a  securi^ 
against  all  this  mischief;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  laid  on  in  ao 
small  a  quantity  as  not  to  pfevent,  in  any  sensible  degree>  the 
moold  receiving  the  perfect  form  of  the  types.  The  oiling  of  the 
types  being  resorted  to  for  no  other  purpose  than  preventing  the 
adhesion  of  the  gypsum,  the  thinner  it  is  applied,  the  better ;  and. 
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with  this  view,  sweet  oil,  or  drippings  of  sweet  oil,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  to  render  it  very  fluid,  has 
been  found  most  perfect  and  convenient  for  use.  The  brushes 
used  for  appljring  the  oil  to  the  types^  are  of  that  sort  which 
painteiB  call  saeh  bnuhea ;  but  kfge  ones,  and  which  ate  giooiid 
at  the  points,  are  picked  out;  they  aie  chosen  large*  that  they 
may  oil  the  types  quickly  and  thoroughly  ;  and  the  grinding  im- 
parts to  them  these  double  properties ;  Ut,  softness,  whereby  little 
or  no  injury  is  caused  to  the  types  in  the  operation  of  oiling ;  2ndly, 
fineness  to  the  points  of  the  bristles,  by  which  fine  points  the  oil 
is  applied  to  the  minntest  hollows  of  the  types.  Very  little  oil 
sbooldbenBed;  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  tske  caie  tiiat  no  part  of 
the  page  is  omitted  to  be  oiled.  Besides  drawing  the  bmsh  along 
•  and  across  the  page,  it  should,  for  further  certainty,  be  dabbed 
both  perpendicularly  and  in  a  sloping  direction.  ObserveTthat 
the  oil  and  brushes  just  spoken  of  are  for  the  types  only ;  and  that 
other  oil»  and  other  brushes,  are  made  use  of  for  the  mouldings 
frames,  as  follows : 

''When  the  types  are  oiled,  the  brash  that  was  used  for  that  pur- 
pose is  hung  up  oyer  the  vessel  which  contains  tiie  oil. 

"  4thly.  The  lower  and  upper  moulding-frames.  The  lower  one 
is  cut  flat,  both  on  the  upper  and  under  side,  and  is  gauged 
throughout  to  an  equal  thickness*  It  has  two  steady  pins,  one  at 
each  end,  which  fit  into  the  eeis  at  the  ends  of  the  impoeii^ 
diase,  and  ser?e  as  goides  to  raise  the  mould  withont  any  irvegnkr 
motion.  The  separation  of  the  mould  fimn  the  tjrpes  is  efiectcd 
by  gently  turning,  alternately,  each  of  the  three  screws,  which  are 
buried  within  the  thickness  of  the  frame,  when  it  is  lying  upon 
the  chase,  and  has  the  upper  frame  upon  it.  These  screws  have 
no  heads,  their  threads  being  cut  their  whole  length — there  is  n 
notch  in  each  for  the  screw-diiver  to  turn  them ;  they  have  each 
a  small  round  hole  in  the  centre ;  and  the  sciew-driver  has  a  ea^ 
responding  point,  to  keep  it  from  rubbing  against,  and  thereby 
injuring  the  screw  threads  which  are  in  the  IVurae.  The  lower 
moulding-frame  determines  the  thickness,  the  length,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  mould,  as  the  mould  is  actually  formed  within  it. 
The  sides  of  the  mou]ding*fiame  slope  inwards,  at  an  angle  of 
degrees ;  snd  consequently,  when  the  firame  is  raised  by  thetonun|i; 
of  the  three  screws,  the  mould  is  lifted  hom  the  page  at  the  same 
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time.  The  upper  mouldinpi^-fnime  is  only  cut  flat  on  one  side,  to 
make  it  lie  close  upon  the  lower  one.  The  dimensions  oi  the 
upper  frame  are  the  same  as  the  lower,  and  its  sides  are  also  formed 
to  the  like  angle  of  degrees ;  but  ite  elope  is  outward,  as  the 
widest  eide  of  its  opening  is  put  to  ooneepoBd  withtbe  widest  lide 
of  the  opening  of  die  lower  fiane.  The  upper  frame  is  only  msde 
m»  of  to  avoid  Ihe  scattering  sad  h>Bs  of  gypsum  by  dsbbing,  sod 
k  tiierefeie  removed  as  soon  as  the  gypsum  acquires  such  a  con- 
sistency as  to  enable  tlie  workman  to  proceed  to  the  smoothing  of 
the  back  of  the  mould.  The  moulding-frames  are  oiled  with 
drippings  of  sweet  oil«  without  any  mixture  of  turpentine,  and  the 
oil  is  applied  upon  them  with  a  hard  migvound  sash-brush.  Ab  it 
ia  of  oonsideffable  oonsequence  that  the  mould  should  iall  eaiOy 
out  of  the  monldinfM-fraaQe,  its  inner  sides  should  be  partieulaily 
weU  oiled;  this  is  not  so  essentially  neosssaiy  upon  othef  psits 
of  it." — Stanhope  Mamucriptm 

0B8BSVATI0S  ill. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  an  alteration  in  the  mouldtng'-fraoie 
which  varies  it  from  the  foragmng  description.  That  which  I  have 
adopted  b  shewn  in  the  engraving.  It  must  be  somewhat  laiger 
than  ^e  pages  it  is  to  be  used  for,  so  as  to  admit  about  a  quarter 

of  an  inch  margin  of  mould  all  round.  It  is  of  cast-iron  (a  pattern 
in  wood,  must,  of  course,  be  first  made  to  cast  from)  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  square,  bevelled  on  the  inside,  and  having 
eiieular  projections  at  each  comer,  drilled  and  tapped  to  leoeivs 
aeiew-pins  to  serve  as  ftet  As  this  frame  determines,  not  onl^ 
the  strength  of  the  mould,  but  the  substance  and  regular  thickneis 
of  the  plate  to  be  cast ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
greatest  accuracy  should  be  observed  in  its  construction.  To 
eflbct  this,  I  have  mine  turned  on  both  sides  by  the  same  ma- 
chinery which  is  used  for  turning  entire  surfaces  of  cast-iron. 
The  legs,  as  said  before,  screw  into  the  circular  projections  at  the 
comers.  They  have  each  a  groove  to  receive  the  turn-screw. 
Upon  the  right  management  of  these  legs  depends  every  thing 
most  important  in  this  part  of  the  stereotyping  progress.  FSm^ 
they  must  be  turned  and  set  so  diat  the  frame  will  stand  perfisctly 
paiulk  l  with  the  moulding-table,  at  any  given  distance.  Secondly, 
that  distance  must  be  so  ajrranged  as  to  give,  in  the  result,  the 
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chosen  des^  of  thickness  to  the  plates,  which  is  regulated  by 
thi^  means  alone — the  higher  the  frame  is  elevated,  by  turning  the 
sevew  legs  out,  the  thinner  will  be  the  plate — the  lower  it  n 
dropped^  by  Bciewing  the  1^  farther  in*  the  thicker  the  plate. 

But  e?eii  this  nicety  of  appantus  may  be  dispensed  with  if  tiie 
wood  fomitQie  be  made  of  such  a  thickness  that  the  mouldingw 
frame,  when  lying  upon  the  furniture,  will  give  the  proper  thickness 
for  the  mould  and  plate.  In  this  case  no  screws,  or  legs,  or 
turning  are  necessary.  If  the  wood  pattern  be  truly  made»  and 
the  inm-casting  be  flat  and  perfect*  every  requisite  is  acquired. 
I»  at  first*  went  to  the  expense  necessary  for  the  arrangement  above 
described*  but  have*  for  some  time*  wholly  laid  aside  the  legs  and 
screws. 

"6thly.  Concerning  the  quantities  and  the  proportions  of 
gypsnm  and  water,  which  are  mixed  np  for  moulding*  it  is  proper 
to  observe  that  these  should  be  as  uniformly  the  same  as  possible ; 
fbr*  though  deviations  may  not  seem  at  first  to  be  of  any 
materisi  import,  because  the  gypsum  sets  sufBoiently  firm  with, 
different  proportions  of  water ;  yet,  as  it  is  found,  that  on  account 
of  such  differences,  there  arise  variations  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
stereotype-plates*  this  cannot  but  be  viewed  as  a  cogent  reason 
for  circumspection*  One  object  with  printers  who  devote  their 
attention  to  the  execution  of  fine  printing  is*  to  have  the  lines  of 
one  page  fall  immediately  on  the  back  of  the  lines  of  the  other 
page.  Without  stopping  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  requisite  or 
not,  it  may  just  be  remarked,  that  the  stereotype  art  interposes  no 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  this  object,  when  care  is  taken  t^ 
mix  np  the  gypsum  and  water  uniformly  in  the  same  proportions. 
As  the  best  burnt  gypsum  mixes  up  most  conveniently  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  parts  of  water  to  nine  parts  of  gypsum*  copper 
cups  are  made  for  measuring  these  proportions,  formed  upon  that 
calculation.  Thus,  say  that  the  cup  for  measuring  the  e:yi)sum  is 
made  to  contain  nine  gills  9  then  the  cup  for  measuring  the  water 
is  made  to  contain  seven  gills.  Now*  each  of  theie  cups  being 
snbdivided  by  distinct  marks*  into  halves*  quarters*  and  eighths* 
the  proportion  is  preserved  in  any  quantity  which' is  going  to  be 
mixed,  either  by  filling  each  cup,  or  measuring,  by  each*  at  thft 
half*  the  quarter*  or  any  given  number  of  eighths.  > 
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Sihly,  The  shaking  tool  now  comes  to  be  used.  AocovdBng 
to  the  degree  of  homing  which  the  gypsum  hss  leeeiTed,  the 
shaking  will  require  to  be  continued  a  shorter  or  a  longer  space  of 
time ;  if  underburnt,  it  will  allow  too  little  time  for  shaking  and 
for  dabbing ;  if  overbumt,  the  mixture  will  look  thin ;  assume  a 
gritty  appeannce^  and  will  take  a  long  time  to  set.  Bat  wheo, 
avoiding  these  two  eztremest  the  gjrpsnm  has  recetred  the  ptopet 
degree  df  boming,  the  shaking  of  the  gypsnm  and  water  may  be 
continued  half  a  minute,  and  yet  sufficient  time  will  afterwards 
remain  for  dabbing  before  it  sets.  The  shaking  is  performed 
quickly,  the  left  hand  being  under  the  shaking  tool,  and  the  right 
band  upon  its  cover ;  and,  with  a  view  to  effect  the  perfect  mix- 
tare  of  the  gypsnm  and  water,  the  legnlarity  of  cnnent  in  the 
shaking  tool  is  intempted  hy  a  &w  momentary  stops  in  the  come 
of  shaking**'— S^sBiAigie  Jfinwier^. 

oasiBTAnov  rr. 

«  The  shaking  tool"  is  not  an  expression  quite  to  my  miod. 
The mizing^pot "  would  be  more  appropriate.  Mine  is  made  of 
copper,  with  a  lid  to  sink  inmde  instead  of  going  outside  of  the 

pot.    The  copper-smiths  call  it  a  salve-pot. 

The  dabbing  brushes  I  have  made  in  the  manner  of  the  patent 
penetrating  hair  brushes. 

^liSbSjn  The  gypmmi  is  not  poured  aU  at  once  upon  tim  page ; 
but,  at  first,  only  as  much  of  it  as  wiH  cover  the  page  very  thinly. 

This  is  done  with  a  double  view,  both  of  much  consequence ;  first, 
the  air  confined  in  the  hollow  parts  of  the  types,  which,  if  not  ex- 
pelled by  dabbing,  would  occasion  dots  in  the  stereotype  plate, 
has  a  more  free  passage  through  the  thin  body  of  gypsum, 
tiian  it  would  haT^  if  the  whole  of  the  gypsum  were  poured  on  al 
once ;  and^  secondly,  the  gypsum  is  not  so  much  scattered  abcmi 
as  it  would  be,  if  tiie  dabbing  were  to  teke  place  through  tiie 
whole  body  of  the  gypsum  that  is  to  form  the  mould. 

"  8thly.  Dabbing  is  adopted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  extricat- 
ing the  confined  air ;  tjie  brush  is  held  perpendicularly,  so  as  to 
touch  with  the  whole  of  it  at  once ;  and  Uie  dablnng  is  continued  as 
long  as  the  tiiin  state  of  the  gypsum  .will  allow.  The  hair  of  the 
dabbing  brush  is  only  about  three  c  I^hths  of  an  inch  long,  made 
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thus  thati,  to  giTe  the  hairs  sufficient  straogth  to  reach  into  the 
fine  hollows  and  diTisions  hetween  the  types. 

"  JJtlily.  As  soon  as  the  workman  has  finished  the  dabbing, 
and  poured  upon  the  page  the  gypsum  which  he  had  left  in  the 
shaking  tool,  he  must  clean  out  the  gypsum  adhering  to  the  inside 
of  the  shaking  tool,  by  putting  clean  water  into  it  two  or  three 
different  times,  and  agitating  it  violently.  The  dabbii^  brush 
must  also  be  immediately  attended  to»  else  the  gypsnm  would  set 
in  so  finn  a  body  between  the  hair,  as  greatly  to  injure  the  brush, 
if  cleaned  in  that  state.  The  dabbing  brush  is  cleaned  by  rubbing 
it  with  the  hand,  either  when  immersed  in  water,  or  when  held 
under  water  running  from  a  cock. 

"  lOthly.  The  pallet  knife  is  a  very  useful  tool ;  it  serres  to 
collect  any  loose  gypsum,  and  to  return  it  for  use  to  the  back  of 
the  mould ;  it  serves  to  give  a  general  lerei  to  the  back  of  the 
mould,  when  the  gypsum  lies  thicker  on  some  places  than  on 
others  ;  and  it  likewise  serves  to  clean  the  imposing  chase  and 
moulding-frames  from  any  adhering  gypsum  and  oil,  after  they 
have  been  used. 

"  lltlily.  The  $trmghi  edge^By  means  of  this  tool,  a  flat 
back  is  given  to  the  gypsnm  mould.  Its  flat  edge  is  made  a  little 
hoUow,  and  serves  to  give  a  preparatory  flatness  to  the  back, 

leaving  it  a  little  too  high,  that  a  thin  body  of  gypsum  may  be  cut 
off  by  the  knife-edge  of  the  tool,  when  the  gypsum  is  well  set,  and 
cuts  firmly.  If  the  cutting-  edge  of  this  tool  be  not  kept  truly 
straight,  a  di£ferent  thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plate 
might  be  the  consequence ;  for  instance,  suppose  the  back  of  the 
mould  to  be  cut  hollow  towards  the  middle,  then  the  stereotype- 
plate  would  prove  thickest  in  that  place ;  because  the  pressure  of 
the  metal  is  such  as  to  force  the  back  of  the  mould  sU  ougly  against 
the  cover  of  the  casting-pot,  and  the  mould  will  bend  somewhat  ^ 
to  this  pressure,  or  break. 

"  12thly.  In  adverting  ti>  the  time  necessary  for  the  setting  of 
the  gypsum,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  unless  the  proper  degree  of 
burning,  which  the  gypsum  requires,  be  scrupulously  bestowed,  the 
time  of  setting  will  vary ;  but  if  the  gypsum  has  been  properly 
burnt,  it  w  ill  be  found  to  have  acquired  great  firmness,  and  may 
be  detached  from  the  types,  at  ten  minutes  after  the  gypsum  and 
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water  have  been  mixed  together.  A  good  way  of  examining  the 
firnn.t  ss  of  the  gypsum,  is  to  put  the  point  of  the  pallet  knife  a 
little  way  into  the  mould,  and  observe  the  resistance  it  makes  to 
the  spring  of  the  knife.  This  method  will  always  be  found  a  sure 
gnide,  and  piohably  the  beat*  for  the  workman  to  proceed  to. 

13thly.  The  raising  or  separating  the  mould  from  the  page 
is  accomplished  in  a  neat  and  correct  manner,  by  means  of  tiro 
steady  pins  at  the  end  of  the  moulding-frame,  fitting  into  the  ears 
of  the  imposing  chase,  and  of  three  screws,  which  are  sunk  within 
the  thickness  of  the  moulding-frame.  The  screws  are  turned 
alternately  ;  and,  at  first,  neither  of  them  is  turned  more  thsa  om 
eighth  part  of  a  rounds  increasing  by  degrees*  so  as  to  raise  tbe 
mould  peipendicularly,  and  sepaiate  the  whole  suxfoce  of  it  fioni 
the  types  at  the  aame  time*  The  beauty  and  perfection  of  a  plate 
are  much  promoted  by  carelully  raising  the  mould  fiom  the  types ; 
as  this  care  prevents  the  gypsum  from  breiiking  in  tlie  quadrat 
lines,  or  between  rule  lines  ;  and,  generally  speakinfj,  in  the  fine 
interstices  between  the  types,  where  the  mould,  from  being  fine, 
is  consequently  weak.  A  good  workman,  who  oils  the  pages  well, 
and  carefolly  raises  the  mould,  will  have  very  little  diafigunag  of 
plates  from  the  breaking  in  of  the  gyp8um«"*-'5itanAc^  MfawtcnfU 

m 

OBSamTATtOM 

This  mode  of  raising  the  mould  is  found  too  slow  and  com' 
phcated.  It  also  depends  upon  the  peculiar  correspondence  of  the 
moulding-frame  with  the  chases  and  furniture  already  proposed  la 
be  dispensed  with  in  Observation  i.  The  mode  now  adopted  ia 
this  operation  is  the  application  of  two  levers,  as  ditsek,  or  irons 
with  daws,  which  the  workman  tises  by  resting  the  ends  upon  Ae 
cha.se,  and  elevatiriLr  the  centre  aixainst  the  edfiCeof  the  frame,  which 
he,  at  the  same  time,  keeps  steady,  to  move  the  mould  as  directly 
upwards  as  possible,  with  tlie  hnger  and  thumb  of  each  hand. 
This  raising  of  the  mould  certainly  requires  much  care  and  dexterity, 
which,  if  not  nicely  performed,  will  occasion  parts  of  the  cooe 
position  to  6e  left  on  the  face  of  the  letter. 

The  furniture,  also,  must  be  so  contrived  that  the  legs  of  tbe 
frame  may  rest  upon  the  table,  either  outside  or  inside  the  ehssef 
with  the  centre  of  the  page  as  near  the  centre  of  the  fnmie  it 
can  conveniently  be  brought. 
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14thly.  The  mould  being  nked  from  the  page,  the  workman 
placea  the  monlding-fiame,  with  the  mould  in  it,  and  the  face  of 
the  monid  upwards,  upon  a  plane  piece  of  wood  prepared  for  the 

purpose,  there  being  fixed  upon  this  piece  of  wood  two  thin  slips 
of  metal,  upon  which  the  moulding-frame  is  supported,  and  thereby 
leaving  a  vacancy  all  along  under  the  mould.  Having  so  placed 
the  moulding-frame,  the  workman  puts  one  hand  upon  it  to  hold  it 
steady,  and  gives  one,  two,  or  more  smart  blows  with  a  mallet  under 
the  projecting  ear  of  the  lirame,  which  blows  cause  the  mould  to 
fall  out  of  the  frame  upon  the  flat  piece  of  wood.  As  the  oiling  of 
the  moulding'frame  is  on  purpose  to  prevent  the  gypsum  from 
adhering  firmly  to  it,  if  the  oiling  be  imperfectly  performed,  there 
is  great  risk  of  the  mould  being  broken,  or  at  least  partially  cracked, 
by  adhering  more  in  some  places  tlian  in  others,  and  by  too  many 
blows  of  the  mallet  being  required  to  detach  it  irom  the  mnnl^mg 

OBSBRYATION  TI. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  tliese  preparations  of  wood  and  metal 
upon  which  to  lay  the  frame  to  knock  ont  the  mould.  The  work- 
man will  turn  the  frame  on  his  hand,  restuig  it,  perhaps,  against  hia 
breast,  and  will  detach  the  mould  with  two  or  three  blows  of  his 
hammer,  receiTing  it  upon  his  left  hand ;  then  laying  down  his 
hammer,  he  will  take  the  ftame  in  his  rig|it  hand,  and  having  dis- 
posed of  Uiat,  he  has  both  hands  at  liberty  to  manage  his  mould. 

"  15thly.  The  mould  now  only  requires  a  little  degree  of  dress- 
ing, to  make  it  fit  for  beino;  put  into  the  oven  to  be  dried,  and 
^  afterwards  cast.  This  dressing  is  confined  solely  to  the  removing 
of  any  high  parts  of  gypsum  upon  the  edges  which  surround  the 
face  of  the  mould,  and  which  hig^  parts  can  only  arise  froma  want 
of  truth  in  the  imposing  fbmitum,  or  from  an  injury  which  it 
may  have'  received.  These  high  places  are  cut  off  by  the  pallet 
knife,  the  workman  taking  care  not  to  cut  away  any  gypsum  from 
the  outer  part  of  the  edges,  which  part  of  the  mould,  from  the 
nature  of  the  furniture,  must  always  be  correctly  taken.  If  fur- 
niture has  been  used,  which  does  not  of  itself  form  gits  to  the 
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monldf  iar  the  admiiflioii  of  the  Bietal,  the  woriunan  may  eueSf 
cut  ^ts*  at  each  end,  with  the  pallet  knife,  of  this  shape/' 

16thly.  The  mould  being  now  completed,  it  may  either  be 

immediately  put  into  the  oven,  or  laid  aside  till  wanted  for  that 
purpose.  If  it  be  laid  aside,  the  precaution  ot"  placing  it  upon  a 
flat  surface  is  necessary,  to  avoid  any  warping  of  the  moulds.  I 
have  used  a  thick  marble  slab,  made  truly  flat ;  and  the  moulds, 
as  taken,  ate  piled  upon  each  other,  with  their  faces  downward  to 
prevent  their  getting  dust,  or  any  thing  else  which  might  prove  in- 
jurious to  thdr  faces." — Stanhope  Manufcr^, 

OBSERVATION  VII. 

The  Oven  for  baking  the  Mould»,r— It  is  much  to  be  regreited 
that  the  Stanhope  Manuscript  has  left  this  article  in  a  rof  de> 
fective  state.  It  contains  bare  references  to  the  laboratoiy  il 
Gherening,  and  to  drawings  which  his  lordship  intended  to  hate 
made  of  this  as  weU  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  apparatus :  bnt  at 
the  references  would  have  been  totally  useless  without  the  draw- 
ings to  which  they  apply,  I  have  therefore  omitted  them.  Neither 
the  size,  nor  shape  proper  for  the  oven  is  prescribed.  If  made  on 
purpose,  perhaps  two  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  high^  and  thirteen 
inches  deep,  would  answer  every  common  routine  of  work  for  the 
foundry  so  far  described.  It  may  be  divided  by  two  shelves  iala 
three  compartments— the  undennost  about  four-and-a>half  indm, 
for  heating  the  casting- pots  previous  to  immersion-^the  middle 
one  eight  inches^  for  quarto-sized  moulds — the  upper  one  five-md- 
half  inches,  for  smaller  work,  Drying-racks  must  also  be  pro- 
vided, similar  to  toast-racks,  made  of  stout  wire  to  hold  the  moulds 
upright  in  the  oven. 

The  number  of  moulds  to  be  put  in  at  once  must,  of  coone,  be 
regulated  according  to  the  total  number  to  be  cast  within 
a  given  time.  Six  or  eight  will  get  dry  enough  for  castiBg 
by  an  hours  heating;  and  it  is  convenient  that  the  moulds 

*  This  should  be  "  geei,  tlie  hole  through  whkh  die  metal  nun  late  the 
mould.'*— ^ee  Mozon,  p.  63. 
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aeamt  the  sides  of  the  oren  aie  somewhat  sooner  ready  for 
casting  than  the  monJds  placed  towards  the  middle  of  the  rack. 
As  the  heat  of  the  ovens  is  regulated  by  keeping  it  so  as  to  melt 

tin  in  the  upper  one,  that  must  be  referred  to  frequently,  on  pur- 
pose to  be  safe  in  not  gettintr  these  too  hot,  which  should  be 
avoided,  for  this  additional  reason,  that  moulds  bend  if  exposed 
to  too  great  heat.  The  stereotype  workman  may  soon  be  able  to 
know,  by  the  cobor  of  the  moulds*  whan  they  are  fit  for  casting ; 
for,  at  that  time,  their  type  surface  puts  on  the  brown  appearance 
of  toasted  bread. 

"  At  the  time  when  the  moulds  are  put  into  the  oven,  it  is  tlie 
stereotype  workman's  business,  also,  to  light  the  fire  under  the 
type  metal  pit,  in  order  that  the  metal  may  be  in  its  proper  state 
for  casting,  as  soon  as  the  moulds  are  sufficiently  dry,  which,  as 
we  have  observed  before,  will  be  in  about  an  hour'^s  time.  The 
metal  must  be  brought  to  such  a  heat  as  to  light  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  when  held  in  it,  and,  consequently,  kept  at  this  heat  during 
the  whole  time  of  casting.  If  the  metal  be  not  sufficiently  hot, 
the  plates  cast  in  it  will  be  deficient  in  that  sharpness  wherein 
consists  the  principal  beauty  of  a  stereotype  plate ;  attention  to 
the  fires,  therefore,  both  of  the  ovens  and  of  the  metal-pit  is  at 
this  time  very  requisite." — ^/oaAope  Manuter^, 

OBSBBVATIOH  VOL 

The  Process  of  Casting  now  commences,  the  chief  apparatus  for 
which  is — first,  the  casting-pot  to  contain  the  mould  j  secondly, 
its  floating  plate ;  thiidiy*  its  cover ;  also  the  nippers ;  a  con- 
trivance to  fosten  down  the  cover  by  a  screw*  which  can  be  so 
fixed  as  not  to  be  immersed  along  with  the  box  into  the  fluid 
metal,  and  which  may  be  easily  disengaged  for  succeeding  boxes, 
while  the  first  are  gradually  cooling ;  and,  fourthly,  a  pair  of 
hooks,  or  shackles,  or  a  rack  and  pinion  to  be  attached  to  the 
crane,  which  may  be  quickly  fixed  or  unfixed  without  the  workman 
being  in  danger  of  bnniing  his  hands. 

The  easting-pot  must  be  of  a  «ie  proportioned  to  the  plates 
which  are  to  be  cast  in  it ;  for,  if  it  be  large  enough,  although  no 
exact  fit  is  necessary,  yet  much  excess  of  size  will  be  attended 
with  inconvenience.  Its  shape  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving. 
It  is  required  to  be  of  cast-iron,  and  to  be  made  with  four  earti,  or 
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hollow  square  projections — two  for  the  nippers,  and  two  for  tlie 
shackles.  The  cover  is  cast,  also,  with  a  rabbet  to  fit,  but  cut  off 
at  the  four  angles  to  admit  the  metal ;  and  having  a  projecting 
piece  in  the  centre,  upon  which  acts  the  screw  of  the  nippers. 
The  floating  plate,  also  of  cast-iron,  fits  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
The  nippers  are  distinctly  shown  at  the  top  of  the  engraving. 
They  have  a  hook  or  claw  at  each  extremity  to  fit  into  the  ear  of 
the  box  ;  and  a  strong  screw  in  the  middle,  with  an  eye  at  top, 
which,  when  put  to  use,  is  screwed  on  to  the  projecting  top-piece 
of  the  lid,  and  has  a  hinge  on  one  side,  allowing  it  to  be  opened 
for  being  fixed,  and  for  adapting  it  to  various-sized  pots.  These 
two  articles,  last  described,  are  separately  shown  over  the  mould- 
ing-frame. The  face  of  the  floating  plate,  and  inside  face  of  the 
lid,  are  turned  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy ;  for  upon  these 
depends  the  approach  towards  a  true  level  of  the  back  of  the 
stereotype  plate,  as  well  as  its  equal  thickness.  The  crane  and 
shackles  are  for  the  purpose  of  swinging  by  a  perfectly  horizontal 
motion  the  casting-pot  and  mould  into  the  liquid  metal.  The 
shackles  are  plainly  shown  in  the  drawing  as  fixed  to  operate.  At 
the  extremity  of  each  arm  is  a  kind  of  finger  and  thumb  projec- 
tion i  the  finger  catching  into  the  ear  of  the  pot,  while  the  thumb 
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catches  on  the  lid.    A  turn  of  the  nut-handle  upon  the  transverse 
bolt,  near  the  top,  fixes  them  ill  an  instant ;  and  the  whole,  as 
represented,  is  ready  for  immeraion  into  the  metal*pit.  The 
mould  having  been  prenonaly  placed  in  the  pot  iace  downwards 
on  the  floating  plate,  the  whole  is  then  snspended  by  the  cmne; 
winch  turns  over  the  metal-pit,  and  lowered  very  gradually  into 
the  liquid,  and  there  kept  steady  by  the  contrivance  of  a  lever 
and  weii^lit  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  shackle,  or  the  same  pur- 
pose may  be  effected   by  a  rack   and  pinion  fixed  to  tlie 
crane.    The  metal  will  then  enter  the  box  at  the  comers  of  the 
lid,  causing  a  bubbling  noise  by  the  eiqpulsion  of  the  air,  and  by  its 
gravity  insinuating  itself  beneath  the  floating  plate,  which,  being 
specifically  lighter  than  type  metal,  the  buoyant  powers  of  the 
latter  cause  the  plate  and  mould  to  float,  so  that  the  back  of  the 
mould  is  pressed  against  the  lid  of  the  pot,  and  the  ledges  of  the 
gypsuin  mould  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  floating  plate,  the 
metal,  at  the  same  time,  insinuating  itself  by  the  geats  into  the 
part  of  the  mould  containing  the  type  en  ereux;  nothing  remain- 
ing between  the  fiice  of  the  floating  plate  and  the  inner  face  of  the 
lid  but  the  mould  and  the  stereotyped  plate.   When  the  bubbling 
noise,  above-mentioned,  ceases,  the  pot  is  supposed  to' be  com* 
pletely  filled  ;  and  if  the  metal  has  been  at  a  proper  degree  of 
heat,  which  should  be  tried  by  the  test  before-mentioned,  it  will 
be  ready  to  be  taken  out.    Having  remained  immersed  from  six 
to  ten  minutes,  it  is  drawn  out  by  the  crane  with  great  care 
and  steadiness,  and  swung  caiefuUy  to  the  coolii^-trough,  into 
which  it  is  gently  lowered^  and  rested  upon  a  stone  or  brick,  or 
wet  sand,  so  as  to  just  touch  the  water^  in  order  that  the  metal, 
under  the  floating  plate,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  may  first  begin 
cooling.    The  cooling  is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  process. 
Lord  Stanhope,  and  with  great  reason,  considered  that  it  de- 
manded the  most  minute  attention ;  yet,  in  present  practice,  the 
shape  of  the  casting-pot  is  much  simplified  from  that  which  he 
lecommends. 

"  The  shape  of  the  pot  itself,  having  both  ends  considerably 

enlarged,  is  prescribed  by  what  is  found  to  take  place  in  this 
method  of  casting ;  for  it  is  essential,  that  as  the  metal  shrinks  in 
coohng,  a  provision  be  made  to  afibrd  a  supply  thereof  uniformJy  ^ 
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wliich  is  accompUtlied,  by  oauBuig  the  ateieoiype  plate  to  liegin 

to  set  in  the  middle,  and  proceed  progressively  to  each  end. 
Heads  of  metal  are  therefore  provided  at  each  end  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  to  be  certain  of  having  the  metal  longest  in  a  fluid 
9tate,  exactly  opposite  to  the  gits  by  which  it  flows  into  the 
mould,  the  pot  is  besides  made  to  descend  at  the  ends*  thereby 
fi)fmiiig  a  sort  of  feeW  and  by  the  mass  of  metal  securing  a  delay 
in  the  cooling  of  each  end.  In  co-opeiation,  and  to  attain  peifect 
efiect  in  this  principle,  the  cover  of  the  casting-pot  is  made  hollow, 
so  that  the  middle  of  it  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  lower  than  its 
ends  ;  and  it  is  only  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  in  substance 
over  the  back  of  the  mould.  This  is. truly  a  grand  principle  in 
the  stereotype  art,  which  ought,  in  no  case,  to  be  departed  from ; 
and  which  imperiously  prescribes  to  the  pot  and  its  cover  die 
shapea  I  have  given  ihem"St4Mkape  Mamucr^, 

oasaavATioH  nc 

In  casting  small  plates,  which  are  usually  cast  by  two  at  a 
time,  this  precaution  of  the  hollow  lid  is  not  necessary ;  but  for 
large  octavos  and  quartos  it  cannot  be  dispoised  vrith.  In  tbe 
act  of  cooling,  the  metal  will  contract*  and  for  the  first  two  or  dusB 
minutes  very  rapidly.  To  supply  for  this  effect,  the  woriunan 
will,  perhaps,  five  or  six  times,  take  some  metal  in  a  ladle  kept 
for  the  purpose,  which  he  will  pour  in  at  the  angles  of  the  pot  till 
he  finds  it  set,  and  not  capable  of  admitting  more.  The  nature 
of  tlie  process  is  this — the  metal  having  become  expanded  beyond 
its  natural  capacity  by  the  apphcation  of  powerful  heat,  contracts 
again  as  it  cools,  or  recovers  its  natural  temperature.  It  will  hsfe 
a  tendency  to  cool  first  in  those  parts  which  are  moat  exposed  ts 
the  air,  and  which  are  consequently  the  comers  of  the  pktes ;  or, 
in  those  parts  where  the  lid  is  of  least  substance  to  retain  the  heat 
Hence,  if  the  lid  be  thickest  at  the  centre,  it  retains  its  heat  there 
longer  than  at  the  thinner  extremities  ;  and  the  metal  is  thus 
kept  fluid  in  the  centre  after  it  is  set  at  the  comers  :  consequently, 
the  contcactiotiy  which  would  take  place  there  last  of  all,  could 
not  be  counteracted  by  the  filling  in  at  the  comers,  and  the  middle 
part  of  the  plate  must,  in  such  case,  remain  defective.  To  remedy 
this,  the  hollow,  recommended  by  Lord  Stanhope,  is  abeolately 
necessary.   Accordingly,  I  have  the  lids  of  my  quarto  pots  cast 
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or  turned  hollow  like  a  saucer,  till,  at  the  very  centre,  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  is  left ;  across  which  hollow 
I  lay  a  bar  of  iron,  upon  which  the  point  of  the  nippers  rests. 
The  engraving  will  make  this  perfectly  clear.  The  hollow,  when 
drawn  out  of  the  melting-pit,  will  contain  some  metal,  which 
must  be  cleared  off  with  a  knife  or  any  simple  implement,  and  re- 
placed by  wet  sand.  This  hollow  in  the  lid  I  find  completely 
reverses  the  process  of  cooling  above  described,  so  that  I  have  no 
plates  defective  in  the  centres.  Even  if  more  rapidity  of  cooling 
be  necessary,  I  obtain  it  by  laying  a  little  wet  sand  or  gypsum 
in  the  hollow,  which  may  also  be  done,  if  thought  necessary, 
round  the  projecting  part  of  the  smaller  lids. 

The  cooling-trough  may  be  shortly  described,  although  it  must 
be  evident  that  no  determinate  shape  is  necessary.  It  should, 
however,  be  sufficient  in  length  to  hold  two  or  three  pots — of 
depth  sufficient  to  contain  water  enough  to  cool  the  pots,  without 
the  water  becoming  too  hot.  A  long  stone,  about  as  wide  as  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  should  be  elevated  by  bricks,  so  as  to  be 
within  three  inches  of  the  top  of  the  trough.  The  water  must  be 
barely  level  with  the  stone  ;  and  must  be  kept  to  that  height,  as 
it  exhausts  by  evaporation,  by  a  supply  from  the  cistern. 

The  shackle  having  been  disengaged  and  applied  to  another 
box,  which  had  been  in  the  mean  time  prepared  with  another 
mould,  by  the  time  the  second  or  third  box  is  in  the  trough,  the 
nippers  of  the  first  may  also  be  disengaged. 

*'  If  casting-pots  are  to  be  used  a  second  or  third  time  on  the 
same  day,  the  plates  should  be  taken  out  of  such  pots,  without 
waiting  till  they  are  very  cold,  as,  by  retaining  some  of  their  heat, 
they  will  be  the  sooner  hot  enough  for  next  time  of  casting. 
To  get  the  plate  out,  the  nippers  are  first  disengaged,  and  then 
the  cover  taken  off ;  after  which,  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  turned 
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upwards,  upon  a  very  strong  table  [or  block],  above  which  it  is  lifted 
about  8  or  10  inches,  and  let  fall  Brom  tins  height,  and  by  repeating 
this  several  times,  the  mass  contained  in  it  is  separated  from  the  pot. 

The  four  corners  of  the  type  metal  are  then  knocked  off  with  a 
hammer,  and  the  metal  which  surrounds  the  sides  of  the  mould  is 
forced  away,  after  which  separation,  the  mould,  plate,  and  floating 
plate  are  easily  got  at.  The  floating  plate  is  returned  into  the 
pot,  its  dover  is  put  on,  and  it  is  again  placed  in  the  oven  to  heat  { 
what  gypsum  can  be  readily  detached  from  the  stereotype  plate, 
is  taken  away  from  it,  and  the  plate  is  put  into  the  water-trough 
to  soften  the  remaining  gypsum  that  it  may  be  easily  brushed  off. 
The  bristles  of  the  brush  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  no 
stronger  than  what  is  necessary  to  reach  well  to  the  depth  of  the 
beard  of  the  letters ;  and  the  brushing  should  be  effected  with 
the  plate  either  under  water  or  held  under  a  running  cock  $  for  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  contributes  greatly  to  the  plate  being 
quickly  and  well  cleaned. 

*'  The  operation  of  stereotyping  is  now  completed  ;  and  when, 
by  a  proof  of  the  stereotype  plate,  it  is  found  to  be  faultless,  the 
types  of  such  page  are  returned  to  the  compositor  for  distiibutioa 
and  further  use." — Stanhope  Mamuer^ 

OBSIUTATIOH  X. 

It  will  now  be  clearly  understood,  that  upon,  first,  the  truly 
plane  surface  of  the  floating  plate  ;  secondly,  the  equal  thickness 
of  the  mould,  by  the  accuracy  of  the  moulding-frame ;  thirdly,  the 
perfectly  plane  sur&ce  of  the  inside  of  the  lid ;  fourthly,  the  per- 
feet  pressure  of  the  nippers  and  shackles ;  and  fifUdy,  the  stndi- 
ness  of  the  motion  of  the  crane  and  pullies,  will  depend  the  degree 
of  accuracy,  and  even  substance,  of  the  stereotype  plate.  The 
whole  apparatus  must  float  botli  in  the  air  and  the  metal,  and  be 
rested  in  the  trough  perfectly  parallel  and  horizontal.  The  mass 
of  metal  which  has  accumulated  under,  and  will  be  attached  to  the 
floating  plate,  may  be  disengaged  by  a  smart  blow  with  a  malkt. 
It  will  be  proper  to  reserve  this  superfluous  metal  for  the  next 
melting,  as  throwing  it  immediately  into  the  pit  will  cool  the  mass. 

Notwithstanding  the  utmost  care,  and  every  possible  success, 
still  the  plate  will  be  found  imperfect  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
by  dirt,  or  dross,  or  small  globules  of  metal  getting  into  the  eye  of 
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the  a,  e,  &.C.  it  is,  therefore,  now  turned  over  to  the  picker,  who 
muftt  poBsess  the  sharp  eye  and  fine  tools  of  an  engraver  to  do  his 
bnsmess  eflfectually.  Such  minute,  but  serious,  defects  may  be 
thiiB  eaaily  icmofed,  as  well  as  larger  unpitiilies  occaaioiied  by 
the  mould  not  baving  been  perfectly  discbarged  out  of  tbe  wbite- 
Imes,  space-lines,  quadrats,  or  odier  lower  parts.  Some  trimming 
will  also  be  necessary,  by  means  of  planes,  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, about  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  plate,  particularly  bevelling 
tbe  flancb  by  means  of  which  the  plate  is  attached  with  brass  shps 
or  claws,  or  screws,  or  some  similar  contrivance,  to  the  block 
frfiicb  raises  it  to  tbe  beigbt  of  type.  Fanlty»  or  wrong,  letters 
or  words  can  be  repaired  by  pnncbmg  out  tbe  part,  and  sqnaring 
witb  proper  files  so  as  to  admit  tbe  letters  to  be  inserted,  wbicb 
being  brougbt  to  a  level  with  the  face  of  the  plate,  and  tl^e  stem 
cut  off  to  a  level  with  the  back  of  the  plate,  with  a  little  solder 
and  a  hot  iron,  they  may  be  secured  and  made  as  firm  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  plate.  In  some  cases  it  may  even  be  requisite  to  cut 
off  a  portion  of  the  plate,  and  to  substitute  another  part,  wbicb, 
baving  been  previonsfy  oas^  is  joined  on  to  tbe  otber  by  tbe  sol- 
dering process.  It  bas  also  been  fomd  a  matter  of  great  uncer- 
tainty, wbether  the  plates,  even  with  the  most  perfect  apparatus, 
are  all  cast  of  equal  thickness,  and,  consequently,  a  complete 
foundry  must  be  provided  with  machinery  for  turning  and  dressinjy 
the  backs  of  the  plates.  This  is  generally  efiected  by  a  turnings 
lathe,  having  an  accurately  turned  chuck-plate  fixed  to  the 
mandrel,  witb  universal  chucks  or  chops  to  embrace  the  plate, 
and  a  slide-tod,  witb  carnage  and  cutter  so  accurately  adjusted, 
that  when  tbe  lathe  b  put  in  motion  by  the  feot»  the  turning  the 
handle  of  the  shde-tool  may  cause  the  cutter  to  traverse  longitu- 
dinally from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  chuck  and  back 
again,  till,  by  the  revolution  of  the  plate  upon  the  mandrel,  agadnst 
the  point  of  the  cutting-tool,  a  perfectly  level  and  true  surface  is 
obtained  in  concentric  circles  upon  the  back  of  the  steveo^rpe 
plate.  An  apparatus  of  this  sort  will  cost  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  guineas. 

Many  other  tools  vrill  be  feund  eitber  necessary  or  convenient, 
concerning  which,  notliing  but  experience  and  circumstances  can 
lay  down  rules ;  for  instance,  files,  chisels,  accurate  straight- 
edges, lathe  with  circular  saw,  fine  punches,  piercers,  a  small 
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prai»£)r  proving  the  plates ;  tubs  for  the  dross,  waste  plaster, 
brashes;  dotfaa  with  which  to  handle  the  hot  bozea,  metal^  pJatee, 
8cc«  to  enmneiate  and  describe  which  would  be  an  endkas  tsonble ; 
and  to  pmcfaase  them  for  the  use  of  the  foondiy  akne,  no  inooii- 
siderable'  expense. 

Making  the  meta/.— Tim  metal  used  for  casting  stereotype  plates 
is  as  various  in  its  mixture  as  the  judgment  and  views  uf  the 
operator.  The  considerations,  however,  by  which  he  must  be 
guided  axe  these :  If  it  be  too  hard  the  plates  will  be  more  liable 
to  damage  by  the  ftilme  of  delicate  strokes  in  the  face  of  the 
letteiSf  which  cannot  be  so  .easily  lectified  as  where  sneh  defects 
happen  to  fosil  types.  If»  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  soA;  the  want 
of  durability  is  a  self-apparent  consequence.  Type  metal  is,  in 
general,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  too  hard ;  if  used,  it  must, 
tlierefore,  be  lowered.  But  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  a  printer  to 
use  type-metal,  that  is,  old  type,  since  in  exchange  for  new  type 
he  will  obtain  a  far  greater  value  for  it  than  it  will  cost  him  to 
piepace  his  -  own  metal.  If  the  metal  Is'  purposely  compoonded 
fipom  the  simple  ingredients,  one  founder  gives  the  proportioiie  (bnt 
which  do  not  appear  teiy  pnebefy  defined)  of  from  five  to  ei^t 
parts  of  lead  to  one  of  regulus,  and  one-fiftieth  of  block-tin.  If 
genuine  regulus,  or  unmixed  with  lead,  can  be  obtained  (but  which 
is  hard  to  be  done),  1  cwt.  regulus  to  6  cwt.  lead  ;  or,  in  fractional 
numbers*  j  regulus,  and  ^  lead«  will  make  a  metal  of  excellent 
quality.  I  have  paid  five  guineas  per  cwt.  for  regulus.  The  lead 
most  prefersbb  for  this  purpose  is  that  usually  denominated  Te»- 
lead  J  or  that  which  comes  from  China  as  the  lining  of  tea-chesib 
This  Taries  in  price  according  to  the  market  price  of  ordinary 
lead.  I  have  given  from  I85.  to  24s.  per  cwt.  This  lead  is  very 
pure  in  itself,  and  is  also  enriched  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
very  fine  solder  used  for  the  numerous  joinings.  This  must  be  lirst 
melted  down  and  carefully  skimmed  of  all  ashes  arising  from  the 
paper  and  dross,  which  will  rise  sufficiently  topurify  it  by  bringing 
the  mass  to  a  li^t  crimson  heat.  Let  it  then  be  run  into  pigs» 
ibr  which  purpose  I  use  casting-pots;  and  weighing  each  pig 
carefully,  mark  its  weight,  and  put  it  into  store  till  the  metal  is  to 
be  made. 

The  making  the  metal  is  a  process  requiring  much  attention  and 
labour.  The  regulus,  to  assist  its  more  ready  fusion  in  the  pre- 
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nonsly  fued  lead»  rniitt  be  fimt  bioken  into  very  small  pieces. 
A  smart  Uow  with  a  hammer  while  lying  in  the  hand  or  oo  the 
floor  will  separate  it  leadily  the  way  of  the  grain.  The  metal  while 
in  the  state  of  Ibsbn  most  be  constantly  attended  to,  and  stiired 

until  the  regulus  and  lead  become  intimately  blended.  The  dross 
will  require  to  be  cleared  oiY  by  throwing  on  small  portions  of  oil 
or  grease  after  the  grosser  parts  have  been  skimmed  off.  Even 
idiese  skinunings  and  ashes  will  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
metal,  and  most,  therefore,  he  laid  aside  for  sabseqnent  refining. 
The  metal  may  then  either  be  left  in  the  pit  to  be  re-melted  for 
dipping,  or  nm  into  pigs  for  store.  Repeated  fosion  impoyeiiBhee 
the  metal,  so  that  if  much  residue  be  left  in  the  pit  after  a  day's 
casting,  or  if  ])lates  are  melted  down  to  be  again  cast  into  plates, 
the  metal  must  be  restored  by  an  addition  of  new  metal  or  of 
reg^us.  By  way  of  assay  either  when  making  the  new  metal,  or 
at  any  other  time  when  you  wish  to  ascertain  its  quality,  yon  may 
nm  %  ladle  fall  into  a  mould  roughly  made  of  day,  or  gypswn, 
or  any  other  oonvement  snbstance,  or  even  on  m  flat  stone,  so  as  to 
let  it  be  of  a  moderate  thickness ;  and  letting  it  get  cold,  brsak 
it  by  a  smart  blow  against  the  edge  of  the  moulding-stone  or  table ; 
if  it  breaks  sharp,  without  bending,  and  shows  a  face  perfectly 
uniform,  and  but  the  first  do'j;ree  towards  sparkling,  it  will  be  good 
metal ;  if  it  appears  too  sharp,  having  your  pigs  of  soft  lead  in 
store,  the  remedy  is  at  hand.  It  is  impossible  by  description  alone 
to  make  any  one  aeqnainted  with  the  precise  hoe  necessary  to  be 
acquired ;  bat  the  darker  it  is,  the  less  rich  is  the  metaL 

It  will  readily  occur  to  any  one  lhatthe  processes  just  described 
must  be  the  most  disagreeable  and  injurious  to  the  workman,  of 
any  jjart  of  liis  business  in  the  foundry.  The  running  down  of  the 
tea-lead  is  particularly  offensive:  and  the  final  mixture  of  the 
regulus  the  most  injurious  to  his  health.  But  this  may  be  entirely 
aroided  by  judiciously  planning  the  foundry :  namely,  by  seenring 
a  draught  of  air  ftom  the  other  sides  of  the  room  to  a  flue  nearly 
over  the  meltmg-pit,  by  which  means  the  entire  effluvia  are  forced 
.^«m  the  workman  to  eseape  into  the  ftnmel  of  the  chimney,  and 
thence  into  the  open  air.  In  my  little  experimental  foundry,  a 
representation  of  which  is  here  given,  I  have  so  well  succeeded  by 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  large  chimney  between  the  smaller  flues 
of  the  two  ftimaces,  just  at  the  back  of  the  pit,  open,  with  a  win- 
dow opening  at  each  side,  as  to  keep  the  phioe  always  wholesome 
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pleasant  and  cooU.  In  inct,  any  one  may  be  in  my  foondiy 
during  the  wont  parts  of  the  process,  withoat  any  inoonvemeiioe 
or  injorions  effects. 

I  mast,  however,  confesB,  that  I  have  found  m  this,  as  in  many 
other  branches  of  trade,  that  where  considerable  discretion  and 
practical  skill  are  re(juisite,  and  where  a  manufactory  is  established 
for  one  particular  business,  it  is  far  better,  and  cheaper  to  purchase 
the  reiatiye  articles  ready  made,  than  to  attempt  the  embracing  of 
eveiy  branch  under  one  concern.  This  observation  will  apply  mj 
closely  to  that  of  smdtmg  and  compoonding  of  metals;  lequinng 
Inmaoes  and  appaiatos  of  far  greater  power  than  are  requisite  lor 
stereotyping;  besides  that,  the  process,  from  the  stench  sad 
danger  of  fire,  ought  never  to  be  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  a  popu- 
lous neighbourhood.    I  am,  moreover,  well  convinced,  and  again 
repeat,  that  even  independent  of  the  latter,  and  certainly  im- 
portant consideration,  I  have  the  metal  ready  made*  to  any  r»- 
quired  strength,  much  cheaper  than  it  would  cost  me  by  being 
made  at  home.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Comwa]l-roed»  Snny,  has  piid 
great  attention  to  this  branch  of  mannfaeture ;  and  I  have  fins 
him  the  metal,  in  pigs,  ready  for  the  foundry,  made  from  foieiga 
regulus  and  tea-lead,  at  about  40s.  per  cwt. ;  and  my  dross  and 
8weepino;s  refined  for  145.  per  cwt.  on  the  product,  which  could  not 
very  well  be  done  in  a  foundry  at  any  expense. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  I  by  no  means  intend 
to  assume  that  either  the  foundry  or  the  apparatus,  as  here  sboiFa 
and  described,  are  in  exact  confoniiity  with  other  stereo^ 
foundries ;  or  have  any  pretensions  to  superiority.  But  it  ii^ 
altogether,  what  I  find  effectual  for  the  intended  purpose;  ind 
calculated  to  produce  plates  equal  to  any,  and  superior  to  mo&t 
that  have  come  into  my  hands.  I  converted  a  spare  kitchen 
into  a  foundry,  chiefly  for  experiment,  and  that  I  might  be  perfectly 
oompetmt  to  say,  that  no  part  of  this  work  has  been  writtoi 
without  a  practical  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  profeaifla 
treated  of.  I  had  some  standing  work  by  me  which  I  eouM  practbe 
upon,  although  with  every  inconvenience  of  low  spaces,  quadrats  sad 
leads.  If  I  succeeded  I  might  keep  the  plates  and  release  my 
type :  and  if  I  found  it  agreeable  to  pursue  the  art  still  further,  I 
might  make  my  foundry  a  permanent  addition  to  my  business,  and 
undertake  work  in  this  branch,  for  my  own  connexions,  raUier 
(ban  let  it  go  elsewhere. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Various  other  mode*  of  Siereottfping — The  French — Hoffman  s  Proctsh^ 
Viiigcron — Eochen — Carez  foundation  of  an  English  Patent — Geih 
gembrc  and  1  Ierhan~—EJforts  in  the  art,  to  form  Assignats — Hcrhan's 
Process  of  striking  the  Mould  in  Semi-fluid  Metal — ITu  new  method 
of  composing  Matrices  instead  of  Types — Applegath  and  Cotrprr't 
New  Patent  for  striking  the  Mould — Similnrity  to  the  Methods  of  Cinc 
and  Herhan — Mr.  Brunei — His  Patent  for  a  New  Mode  of  Slerco- 
iyping — AdvatUagu-'^ot  jfet  applied  to  Book-work'^Venf  nmiiar  to 
Hoffmim'9* 

In  confoimity  with  the  plan  adopted  in  this  work,  of  describing 
lihe  Bereral  methods  used  in  every  department  of  printing,  with 
lilie  variety  of  maclunery  either  deemed  the  beet,  or  most  genenUy 
known  and  in  practice,  by  irhich  the  different  processes  an 

effected ;  and  then  of  briefly  noticing  the  various  methods  and 
machines  adopted  by  some,  and  proposed  by  others,  I  shall  no«r 
fihortly  mention  the  several  inventions  and  variations  in  the  stereo- 
type art  attempted  since  the  time  of  Van  der  Mey,  Gedd,  Tilloch, 
and  Lord  Stanhope.  In  these  descriptions  we  shall  find  that  Ihe 
French  possess,  as  nsnal,  the  nmndMcal  superiority  oniihe  score  of 
▼aiiety ;  and  diat  all  those  of  our  own  country  who  have  proposed 
methods  essentially  differing  from  that  which  is  fairly  designated 
The  Stanhopean  Method,  have  borrowed  their  ideas,  in  great 
part  at  least,  from  what  has  been  made  public  by  the  artists  of 
that  nation. 

**  The  year  1784  is  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  stereotype 
and  polytype  printing,  in  France,  as  the  attempts  which  were 
made  in  that  year,  in  these  arts,  by  Fran^ois-Ignace-Joseph  Uoif* 
man»  a  native  of  Alsace,  but  residing  at  that  time  in  Fkance,  ex* 
cited  the  emulation  of  the  artists  of  that  natioii,  and  produced  so 
ii^interrupted  series  of  efforts,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  brought  the  art  of  stereotype  printing  to  that  state  of  per- 
fection in  which  it  is  now  there  practised.  Availing  himself  of 
the  then  recent  discoveries  of  Darcet,  respecting  the  essy  ^ 
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bality  of  obtain  alloys  of  bismuth,*  Hoffinan  attempted  to  apply 
some  of  these  to  the  formatioii  of  stereotype  plates,  by  pressiDg 
them  into  moulds  or  matrices,  the  idea  of  forming  which  from 
pages  of  type  he  had  taken  from  the  previons  essays  of  Qedd. 

**  He  thus  describes  his  process  in  a  manuscript  memoir,  quoted 
by  M.  Camus — *  With  a  page  composed  of  types  in  the  usual 
manner,  he  made  an  impression  in  a  mass  of  soft  fat  earth,  mixed 
with  plaster  (gypsum),  and  prepared  with  a  glutinous  paste  of 
symp  of  gum  and  potatoe  starch.  This  impression  became  a  ma* 
trioe»  into  which  a  composition  of  lead»  bismuth,  and  tin,  being 
pressed  at  the  moment  of  eoohng,  gave  plates  whicJi  exhibited,  in 
relief,  fao-similes  of  the  types  which  had  been  used  to  form  the 
matrice.* — In  another  part  of  the  same  memoir,  it  appears,  that, 
before  pouring  the  alloy  into  the  clay  matrices,  he  heated,  in  a 
stone,  both  them  and  the  trowel  with  which  he  spread  and  pressed 
the  alloy  into  them,  in  order  to  prevent  .a  too  rapid  and  unequal 
cooling  of  the  metal.  Instead  of  the  composition  above-mentioned, 
he  sometimes  used  clay,  mixed  with  Spanish  white  and  Cham- 
pagne chalk.  The  solid  plate,  which  was  the  result  of  thb  pro- 
cess, when  squared  and  properly  adjusted,  he  fixed  with  pins  upon 
a  square  block  of  walnut-tree  wood." — Hodgson,  p.  55 — 57. 

M.  Pingeron  formed  a  composition  of  talc,  gypsum,  clay,  tripoli, 
sand^  &c.  for  the  moidd,  into  which  he  poured  the  tvpe  metal. 
He  used,  also,  a  sand-pit  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  a  composition 
of  German  spar,  sal-ammoniac,  &c.  which  would  bear  several 
castings  before  destroyed. 

Another  Fkench  artist,  Rochen,  proposed  to  set  up  a  whole 
stereotyping  establishment  in  the  compass  of  a  box,  forming  the 
appearance  of  a  book !  like  Eraser's  •*  much-admired  Solanders," 
to  contain  panipliitLs  ;  or  like  our  family  draught  and  back-gammon 
boxes.  The  stock  of  types  to  be  sulhcient  for  four  lines  !  the 
mould  to  be  taken  in  gypsum  with  charcoal  powder ;  and  seven 
or  eight  pieces  of  this  stereotype  to  be  joined  on  one  block,  to  form 
a  page  i   These  fooleries  and  burlesques  soon  gave  way  to  some* 

"  *  Sis  parts  of  bismuth,  foar  of  tio,  sad  throe  of  lead,  form  an  sUoy, 
which  becomes  very  toft  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  wtiick  may  be 
kneaded,  like  wax,  wlien  half  fluid  ;  eight  parts  of  bii^muth,  five  of  lead,  and 
three  of  tin,  form  sn  sUoj,  which  meltt  at  a  heat  leu  than  that  of  boiling 
water." 

3  o 
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thing  more  substantialy  and  truly  wnentifle.  In  1787  Joseph  Caveiv 

printer,  of  Toul,  m  France,  brought  to  some  degree  of  perfection  and 
utility,  a  process  which  he  called  homoti/pe,  or  mani/  tj/p(^s  in  one.  This 
appears  to  me  the  more  interesting,  as  having  close  afiinity  to  a 
method  for  which  a  patent  has  been  lately  taken  out  in  this  country, 
and  which  will,  in  due  oider»  be  described ;  to  prevent  any  imputa- 
tion of  prejudice  on  my  part,  I  shall  copy  the  description  of  Carai 
as  given  by  Mr.  Hodgson^  from  M.  Camus.     The  page,  after 
being  composed  in  the  usual  way,  with  moreable  types,  and  care- 
fully corrected,  was  inclosed  in  an  iron  chase,  in  which  it  waj 
firmly  held  by  screws.     It  was  then  attached,  with  the  face 
downwards,  to  the  underside  of  a  blocl^  of  oak  wood,  suspended 
from  one  aim  of  an  iron  lever,  or  swing  beam  (bascule).  Upon 
the  top  of  a  wooden  ptUar,  resting  on  the  ground,  and  immedialdy 
undemeatfa  the  page,  there  was  placed  a  thin  card  or  pasle-boaid 
tray,  rubbed  over  with  oil.  The  workman  then  took  from  a  furnace 
close  at  hand,  a  quantity  of  melted  type  metal,  which  he  poured 
into  the  paste-board  tray,  and  attentively  watched  its  cooling. 
The  moment  that  it  began  to  be  covered  with  a  slight  cloud,  he 
let  the  block  of  wood  and  page  fall  upon  it,  and  thus  animpieseiOD, 
m  creux,  of  the  page  was  formed.  The  whole  was  then  detached 
from  the  block ;  the  page  and  the  plate  were  separated,  which 
¥ras  done  very  readily ;   and  the  plate  was  carefully  examined. 
The  workman  then  took  off  what  was  necessary,  cut  down  the 
edges,  and  lastly,  fixing  this  plate  to  the  under  side  of  the  blocks 
or  ram,  he  let  it  fall  upon  some  fused  metal,  placed,  as  before,  on 
the  sole  of  the  machine,  and  thus  obtained  a  plate,  in  rehef,  fit  tat 
printing  with.    This  plate  was  then  carefully  ftTnyr^infMi  and 
cleaned;  its  edges  were  cut  off,  sufficient  being  left  at  top  and 
bottom  to  afford  hold  for  a  screw.    The  plate  was  then  reduced  by 
a  plane  to  a  determinate  thickness,  which  was  scarcely  the  tw  elfth 
of  an  inch  below  the  nick  of  the  letter.  In  this  state,  when  wanted, 
it  was  attached  by  screws  to  a  block  of  wood  properly  adjusted, 
-and  impressions  taken  from  it  in  the  usual  manner"  [pp.  66,  67.] 
It  appears  that  M.  Caiez  was  eminently  successfiil  in  bis  new 
process,  and  about  1786  and  1787  completed  many  works  of  mag- 
nitude, including  a  Dictionary  and  Bible,  in  close  Nonpareil  tvpe. 
In  1792  Ilofl'man  attempted  a  mode  of  producing  stereotype  pUie? 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  the  composition  of  pages,  and  this  with  a 
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stock  of  only  370  types !  "  Each  of  his  types  [some  of  which,  by 
tlie  by,  were  logotypes]  was  fixed  in  a  block  of  ^pper,  whicht 
by  its  incisions  and  notches*  luimshed  the  means  of  placing  it 
at  a  rig^t  angle  upon  the  piece  of  clay  intended  to  fonn  the 
mould,  and  of  sinking  it  perpendieukiiy,  and  to  a  precise  depth, 
into  it." 

*'  A  piece  of  clay  [as  described  in  p.  873]  was  pressed  into  a 
frame ;  a  rule  being  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  line,  the  knife 
or  plane  was  slid  along  it,  and  the  space  of  the  line  marked  out. 
Each  ^fpe  was  then  sunk  into  the  clay,  care  being  taken  to  hold 
it  against  the  role  in  such  a  manner,  that  by  means  of  the  notch 
in  which  the  rale  fixed  itsdf,  the  impression  was  always  upright 
and  of  equal  depth.  The  plate  was  then  obtained  from  the  mould 
in  the  manner  of  Carez" — [see  preceding  page].  But  I  feel  that 
I  should  apologize  to  my  professional  readers  for  wasting  time 
and  paper  in  relating  such  ridiculous  schemes. 

*'  It  does  not  appear  that  any  works  were  ever  executed  according 
to  this  process ;  indeed  "  Mr.  Hodgson  Tory  justly  observes,  "  it 
is  most  probable  that  there  never  were  any,  for  it  must  be  evident 
to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  printing,  that  it  never  could  be 
successfid.  For  independent  of  the  extreme,  and,  I  should  think, 
insurmountable  difficulties  of  sinking  each  letter  into  the  mould 
exactly  perpendicular,  and  neither  too  distant  from,  nor  too  near 
to  its  adjoining  letters,  and  all  of  them  to  the  same  exactly  de- 
terminate depth,  tlie  thickness  of  the  thinnest  possible  piece  of 
paper  making  a  material  difiSarence  in  printing,  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  preserve  the  square  appearance  of  a  page ;  ibr  as  tha 
person  who  was  fi»iming  the  modd  would  never  know,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  end  of  a  line,  how  many  letters  it  would  contain,  he 
would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  making  improper 
divisions,  or  of  leaving  the  lines  of  unequal  lengths.  And  it  may 
well  be  doubted,  whether  the  labour  and  time  required  for 
the  formation  of  such  a  moold,  would  not  be  infinitely  greater  than 
for  the  composition  of  a  page."*  No  doubt  can  exist  but  that  a 
compositor  would  beat  the  mould-stamper,  five  to  one,  unless  it  is 
to  be  reckoned  that  the  mould«stamper  must  be  infidhble,  then,  in« 
deed,  as  an  establishment  of  readen  would  thus  become  an  useless 
expenditure,  they  might  each  throw  aside  the  pen,  take  a  work  iu 

•.  Hodgson,  p.  71-2. 
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hand*  and  commeoce  operation  with  370  types,  completing  Uie 
work  as  they  proceeded ;  saving  proof-paper,  correcting,  autlMN'f  | 
.  labour  (for  of  coarse  no  proof  could  be  taken  till  the  plate  mt 
cast),  and  eveiy  thing-— excepting  time ! 

Many  experiments  in  stereotype,  polytype,  poly-plate,  andefoy  i 
other  kind  of  printing,  were  made  by  order  of,  or  for  the  purposes 
of,  the  French  government,  during  the  period  of  the  revolution,  » 
for  supplying  the  requisite  issue  of  assignats,  and  guarding, 
as  much  as  possible,  against  forgery.    Of  these  the  most  de- 
serving of  notice  was  that  of  Qengembre,  afterwards  engineer  of  the 
Mint ;  but  as  his  experiments,  in  which  he  was  joined,  as  paitser, 
by  his  brother-in-law  Herhan,  lelate  more  particularly  to  what  w« 
to  be  produced  by  pkUe-engramng  and  printing,  it  would  be 
stepping  over  the  line  drawn  for  the  subject  of  this  work,  to  dihle 
upon  them  here  ;  and  they  will,  therefore,  only  be  briefly  recuned  ■ 
to  when  necessarily  united  with  typographical  printing.  ' 

Omitting,  then,  to  recount  the  many  processes  by  which  it  wu  | 
attempted  to  form  a  paper  currency  which  should  approach 
nearest  in  degree  to  the  desired  end  of  preventing  foigery,  I  pi> 
over  to  the  period  when  the  several  scientific  men  directed  their 
efforts  to  unite  all  parts  of  the  note ;  namely,  the  letters,  woidi» 
ornaments,  &c.  into  one  matrix,  in  order  to  form  a  stereotype  plate 
winch  could  be  multiplied  tid  vifitiitum,  not  only  imitative,  ' 
but  in  perfect  fac-simile,  or  identity,  with  each  other.  *'  These 
several  parts  being  fitted  together,  forming  one  true  and  level  face, 
were  mounted  upon  a  sole  of  copper  or  steel,  and  inclosed  in  a 
Steel  frame  or  box,  the  sides  of  which  projected  a  little  above  the 
face  of  the  matrix.  A  plate  was  then  obtained  from  the  mslxix 
by  means  of  the  stereotyping,  or  striking  machine,  which  wu  i 
thus  constructed  and  used :  a  table  was  firmly  fixed,  as  high  | 
as  the  hand;  and  upon  the  back  ^>ait  ol  iL,  two  pieces  of  wood,  of 
a  convenient  height  were  erected,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a 
groove,  or  chamiel,  between  them.  Between  these  two  upni;hts,  a 
mass  of  wood  was  made  to  ascend  and  descend,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ram  of  a  pile-driving  engine*  In  the  under  sarftoe 
of  the  block  of  wood,  and  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  theie  wai 
fixed  a  screw,  which  by  fitting  into  a  female  screw,  on  the  back 
part  of  the  box,  inclosing  the  matrix,  attached  it  firmly  to  the 
i^iock  of  wood,  or  ram.   The  face  of  the  mould  was  thus  tuned 
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mm  was  raised  by  means  of  a  winch  and  handle ; 
and  a  tray  of  strong  paper  was  placed  upon  the  table,  immediately 
below  the  same.  Into  this  tray  some  melted  type.metal  was  then 

poured,  and  the  sides  of  the  paper  alternately  raised  to  cause  the 
metal  to  flow  from  the  edges  towards  the  luiddle.  When  the  metal 
was  upon  the  point  of  becoming  fixed,. the  pulling  of  a  trio:o;er 
disengaged  the  ram,  which  then  slid  down  between  the  two  uprights, 
and  fell  with  all  its  weight  Upon  the  metal.  The  ram  was  afterwards 
raised,  and  the  metal  separated  fiom  the  matrix  with  the  blade  of 
a  knife ;  there  was  thns  formed  a  plate^  bearing  in  relief  the  imprint 
of  the  matrix.  The  frequent  repetition  of  thb  operation  produced 
the  requisite  number  of  plates,  all  perfectly  identical.  The  plates 
were  then  dressed  to  a  proper  substance  by  means  of  a  luniiiig 
lathe,  as  described  in  page  867.  In  order  to  give  a  greater 
degr^  of  pressure  at  the  moment  of  striking,  it  was  contrived  to 
Ibim  a  re-action  of  the  table  against  the  ram  at  the  moment  of 
iirikmg.  The  feet  of  the  table  wera  fixed  into  boxes  containing 
spiral  springs ;  these  being  compressed  by  the  lall  of  the  ram, 
compressed  in  return,  by  their  re-actbn,  the  still  hot  metal  against 
the  matrix."* 

I  may  appear  too  prolix  in  describing  this  striking  mode  of 
stereotyping,  by  Herhan,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Carez  in  a  preceding 
page ;  but  when  the  reader  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  modern  in- 
ventions he  will  be  fully  aware  of  my  motives.  In  1795,  M. 
Gatteaux  and  M.  Anfiy  practised  another  method  of  forming  the 
mould  or  matrix ;  namely,  by  sinking  the  ftce  of  the  original 
page  of  types  into  a  plate  of  cold  metal :  but  this  required  a 
previous  arrangement,  of  rather  too  expensive  a  nature  ever  to 
become  generally  useful.  The  common  type  metal  being  too  soft 
to  bear  this  operation  without  considerable  damage,  a  composition 
was  formed  in  which  some  portion  of  silver  was  used  ;  the  type 
heing  cast  (I  should  conceive  with  considerable  difficulty)  of  this 
mixture,  and  a  page  set  up  and  corrected,  it  was  impressed,  by 
means  of  a  screw-press,  into  a  plate  of  soft  lead.  M.  Herhan  im- 
proved upon  this  by  inventing  an  alloy  much  less  expensive ;  but 
it  must  be  evident,  that  any  mode  of  stereotyping  requiring  so  much 
previous  concert  and  arrangement,  must  ever  be  very  confined  in 
its  utiUty  or  practice.  In  1798  Messrs.  Herhan  and  Didot,  and  M. 

•  HodgMB,  pp.  86, 89. 
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Gaiteaiiz,  obtained,  individually,  polenta  for  new  invenftkMis  ii 
Bteieotype,and  the  two  former  entered  into  partnei^pin  oiderte 
pioaecttte  their  inventione  with  united  inocesB,  end  pnblididi  a 
lon^  series  of  the  classic  authors,  well  known  throus:hout  Europe  for 
their  cheapness  and  neatness.  Their  mode  was  that  of  the  metal 
matrix  just  above  described,  and  striking  with,  hot  metal;  but 
Uerhan  subsequently  adopted  a  new  process,  the  object  of  wlucb 
was,  "  to  form  a  set  of  types,  or  rather  aepaiieite  moveable  matrioo, 
eaeh  of  which,  instead  of  presenting  a  figure  of  the  letter  in  nSif 
and  in  revene,  should  bear  an  impression  of  it,  in  right  order,  as  nhn 
printed,  sunk  into  its  end,  so  that  when  the  page  shodd  be  ecm- 
posed  with  these  types,  it  would  become,  without  any  other 
operation,  one  complete  matrix,  with  which  the  plates,  in  reluj 
and  in  reverse,  could  be  struck  as  before  described."  To  effect 
this,  punches  were  cut  in  the  usual  way,  on  steel,  but  with  i 
shoulder  to  prevent  going  beyond  a  given  depth.  A  machine  wu 
constructed,  by  which  l3ie  punch  could  be  brought  down  p«p(Bf 
dicularly  upon  the  end  of  the  piece  of  metal  to  form  the  ntttni 
upon.  Many  experiments  were  made  by  alloys  of  difibrent  pah 
portions  with  lead,  to  cast  in  a  common  type-mould  the  blank 
pieces  of  metal,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  struciv  with  the  pnnch. 
These  failing  in  the  requisite  degree  of  hardness,  he  was  obliged 
to  Ibnn  their  shanks  wholly  from  plates  of  fine  copper,  cut  into 
rods,  and  by  machinery  drawn  into  the  requisite  thickness  lor  the 
siie  and  body  of  the  various  letters,  and  thencutinto  equal  kngthi* 
nicked  as  types,  &c.  £ach  piece  was  then  sin^y  fixed  in  the  , 
machine,  struck  with  the  proper  punch,  and  formed  the  mitrii* 
The  spaces  and  quadrats  were  pieces  staiiding  much  higher  than 
the  letter-pieces,  and  thus  fonned  a  deeper  impression  in  the  ca&t 
afterwards  taken. 

Thus  every  type  wanting  in  a  printin{^<iffioe  for  thia  process  of 
stereotype,  must  go  through  the  separate  manual  operations  «f  | 
filing,  dressing,  arranging,  striking  with  the  ptunefa^  linings  ad 
properly  adjusting  for  the  nicety  of  printing.  It  wotdd  appssrk 
this  country  a  labour  for  which  no  adequate  remuneration  Cf« 
could  be  expected.  It  is  plain  that  the  compositor's  practicemsft 
be  completely  reversed — he  must  either  compose  and  spell  back- 
wards i  or  begin  at  the  right-hand  end  of  his  stick ;  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  instead  of  the  top ;  or  transpoae  every  line  after  setting 
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it.  Pfoofe,  it  is  e? ident,  there  could  be  none  for  the  first  stags 
ofihewoik:  a  plate  nmst  evideatly  be  first  cast;  then  an  im* 
piessioii  taken;  read ;  and  the  oorrectioiiB  made  in  the  page  of 
matrices;  then  cast  again,  &e.  &c.  till  finally  correct    It  is 

scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  such  a  process  can  be  practised 
with  any  degree  of  success,  but  that  the  old,  original  mode  of 
converting  the  whole  type,  as  by  Van  der  Mey,  would  be  infinitely 
better,  more  expeditious,  and  less  expensive,  than  M.  Uerhan's 
stereotype  ;  yet  M.  Camus  gives  tbe  description  with  every  par- 
ticular ci  anthenticity ;  Mr,  Hodgson  expresses  no  disbdief  of  it ; 
and  to  him  I  shall  refer  the  reader,  desirous  of  further  mfbrmation, 
finr  more  lengthened  details  of  the  process,  and  specimen  of  work 
effected  by  it^-see  p.  101-11 1. 

The  last  improvement  upon  Herhan's  process  which  has  come 
to  my  knowledge,  is  that  by  M.  Porterat,  who,  to  avoid  the  in- 
conveniences 1  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page,  as  afiecting 
the  processes  of  composing,  proTing,  and  reading,  formed  a  set  of 
tpp»  uniting  the  usual  mode  and  that  of  M.  Herhan,  by  ha?ing 
the  letter  in  relief  at  one  end,  and  the  matrix  or  sunk  letter  at  the 
other ;  the  latter  being  of  copper,  the  former  of  usual  type  metal, 
both  united  by  suldcriiig.  Thus  the  coii]})osilor  may  proceed  in 
the  usual  way,  the  lines  be  corrected,  and  then  a  plate  struck  from 
the  reverse  side ;  fot  the  projector  only  proposes  two  lines  at  a  time 
to  be  done,  upon  account,  I  should  imagine,  of  the  expense  of  the 
materials.* 

In  England  a  process  of  stereotyping,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 

moulding  and  casting,  very  different  from  the  Stanhopean  process, 
but  very  similar  to  the  French,  was,  not  long  since,  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  patent.  This  nietfiod  consists  in  the  formation,  from  the 
page  of  type,  of  a  metallic  mould  or  matrix,  while  the  metal  is  in 
a  semi-fiuid  state ;  and  then,  by  fixing  the  mould  in  the  place 
of  the  type-page,  casting,  or  rather  striking  a  plate  in  relief  upon 
the  metal  in  the  sane  senn-fluid  state.  I  am  very  credibly  in- 
ibrmed  that  this  process  was  practised  in  Scotland  several  years 
ago;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  fair  presumption  that  the  method 
possesses  no  superiority ;  or  it  would  not  now  have  been  sufficiently 
novel  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  patent. 
The  process  is  describeU  in  the  Specification  as  being  efiected  by 
*  See  Repertory  of  Artt,  Jsnasry  1890. 
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•uspending  the  page  of  type,  face  downwards  ;  and  then  having  the 
metal,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  poored  into  a  piece  of  dry  cartridge  paper 
loosely  folded  up  as  a  box  or  trough,  placed  under  the  sospeoded 
type;  and  when  the  metal  in  this  paper  dish  becomes  cod,  jut 
on  the  point  between  'fusion  and  fixity ^  it  is  struck,  by  the 
engagemcDt  of  a  spring,  by  the  type,  and  thus  the  impression  is 
found  en  creux ;  and  with  some  little  trouble  afterwards,  the  type 
is  disengaged  from  tiie  matrix.  The  back  of  the  mould  has  then 
to  be  '  made  true  by  turning,  planing,  or  filing;*  and  then  the 
plate  is  to  be  struck  or  cast  by  the  same  process,  and  its  back  to 
be  turned,  to  make  it  true  and  parallel  to  the  &oe.* 

To  form  a  judgment  of  the  originality  of  thisinventioa,  Iiefermy 
reader  to  the  description  of  the  homotype  process  of  M.  Carez;  alaoto 
those  of  M  M.  Gengembre  and  Herhan,  which  have  been  described 
in  preceding  pages.  M.  Carez  appears  to  have  practised  the  me- 
thod of  suspending  the  type-page,  and  striking  the  semi-fluid 
matrix,  about  thirty-one  years  pie?ious  to  the  patent  of  Mr.  Ap- 
plegath.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  ptic- 
tice  of  a  similar  method  in  Edinburgfa,as  mentioned  in  the  pfeoeding 
page,  in  order  to  dispute  the  originality  of  M.  Cam'  iuTention ;  but 
I  should  rather,  from  some  circumstances,  incline  to  the  side  of  tbe 
French  artist.  At  any  rate,  the  English  patentee  can  have  no 
claim,  except,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  improved  sprinfr-ram,  or 
drop,  to  an  exclusive  right  to  this  mode  of  stereotyping ;  I,  how- 
ever, do  not  expect  it  will  ever  be  Uiought  worth  contesting. 

The  latest  uivention  brought  forward  in  this  art,  in  Rngjiwl,  ii 
that  of  Mr.  Brunei,  of  Chelsea.  His  object,  which  is  expeditioa 
in  the  process,  was,  at  the  time,  solely  adapted  to  the  view  of  sterso- 
typing  daily  newspapers,  in  order  to  set  two  or  more  printing  ma- 
chines to  work  instead  of  one ;  or  to  apply  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper to  a  cyhndhcal  press,  instead  of  an  horizontal  machine,  and 
thus  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  produce.  The  invention  con- 
sists, first,  in  a  new  mode  of  taking  the  moulds ;  and  secondly,  in 
a  new  mode  of  attaining  the  stereotype  plate  from  such  mouldi. 
His  process  is,  by  pressing  on  the  type  the  material  which  is  to 
form  the  mould ;  for  which  purpose  he  proposes  to  make  a  conk- 

*  The  apecUlcalioii  of  the  patent  of  Mr.  Applegatk  may  be  found,  ^tli  i 
plate,  dftcriptlve  of  the  ^lys-fSM,  in  tke  Repertory  of  Arts  for  Jts.  18^ 
Vol.  XXXVI  N.8.p.69. 
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pbsitioii  of  seven  paits  pipe-clay,  twelve  parte  chalk  or  bumi 
clay,  very  finely  powdoed,  and  one  part  itaroli,  staking  twenty 
equal  parts  in  bulk,  not  weight.  These  ingredients,  being  incor- 
porated with  water  and  made  into  a  paste,  abont  the  consistency 

of  stiff  putty,  are  to  be  spread  over  a  steel  plate,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  stereotype  plate  proposed  to  be  cast ;  which  steel  plate 
is  to  be  about  the  thickness  of  a  saw-blade.   The  types  being  se- 
cured in  a  chase  or  galley,  and  the  clay  spread  npon  the  thin  plate 
of  steel,  as  above  described,  a  skin  of  paiehment  is  then  spread 
ovflT  the  compositibn,  and  several  thicknesses  of  thin  calico 
(stretched  in  a  light  ftame)  over  the  types.  The  plate  of  steely 
connected  to  the  gaUey  of  types  by  hinges,  is  then,  with  its  layer 
of  clay,  covered  with  tlie  skin  of  wet  parchment,  turned  over  upon 
the  types,  and  pressed  or  rubbed  with  sufficient  force  to  spread 
or  distribute  the  clay  into  the  general  form  of  the  intended  stereo- 
type plate.   The  vse  of  the  skin  of  wet  parchment  and  the  cover- 
ings of  calico  w,  to  prevent  immediate  contact  between  the  day 
and  the  types  while  the  clay  is  spreading  or  disposing  itself  over 
the  monld-pkle.  After  the  general  form  of  the  proposed  cast  is 
thus  produced,  the  coverings  of  parchment  and  calico  are  then 
removed,  and  two  thin  sheets  of  paper  substituted  in  their  place 
between  the  clay  and  the  types.  The  process  of  turning  the  mould- 
plate  with  the  clay  on  the  types  is  again  repeated,  and  the  whole 
passed  under  a  rolling  press,  by  which  the  impression  of  the  ^rpaa 
is  rendered  more  distinct.  The  two  sheets  of  paper  are  then  re- 
moved, and  the  type  slightly  bmshed  over  with  oit  the  mould- 
plate  is  again  tnmed  down,  and  the  last  or  finishing  impression 
given  to  the  mould  :  the  clay  and  the  types  being  this  time  brought 
into  immediate  contact,  the  impression  of  the  mould  is  perfected. 
The  flexibility  of  the  mould-plate  greatly  facilitates  the  operation, 
and  the  thinner  the  mould-plate  is  rendered,  the  better.  The 
monld-plate  is  placed  in  a  tray  of  proper  dimensions  to  form  the 
plate,  having  an  edge  cnt  rim  about  one  inch  high,  the  bottom  of 
which  tray  is  luU  of  holes,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  water  to 
cool  the  mould  when  the  hot  metal  is  poured  in  to  produce  the 
cast.    The  metal  to  be  used  for  the  stereotype  plate  may  be  the 
same  as  usual ;  but  when  expedition  is  required,  the  well-known 
alloy  of  bismuth  ten  pounds,  lead  six  pounds,  and  tin  four  pounds, 
ioay  be  used  by  heating  it  to  about  400°.  The  mould-plate  being 
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hid  in  the  tny^  with  the  fine  npfvardB,  a  plate  of  cast-tnm  is 
l^aoed  upon  it,  raieed,  by  adjusting  sciewB,  so  as  to  legdate  iJie 

required  thickness  of  the  stereotype  plate  about  to  be  cast,  and 
render  it  perfectly  parallel.  Things  being  thus  disposed,  the  whole 
is  to  be  heated  to  about  200''  before  the  fused  metal  is  introduced 
to  the  mould.  When  this  is  done,  the  metal  is  poured  outf  having 
insinuated  itsdf  into  the  mould  and  filled  it  up  to  the  legulating 
plate ;  coM  water  is  injected  by  a  flexible  pipe  from  a  leecrfour 
into  the  tiay,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  mould,  cods  the 
cast  immediately.  The  superfluous  edges  of  the  cast  are  th^ 
broken  oflf,  the  composition  of  clay,  &c.  washed  from  the  stereo- 
type cast,  and  the  new-formed  plate  may  be  then  considered  as 
fit  to  be  printed  from. 

As  it  is  requisite  to  have  a  great  piiBMUfe  upon  the  metal  wben 
the  finest  casts  are  made,  it  is  proposed,  under  such  ctronmstaaoes, 
to  place  the  tray  with  the  mould,  fcc.  heated  as  above,  in  a  diam- 
ber  which  can  be  closed  with  a  lid  and  luted  so  as  to  be  air-tight ; 
this  chamber  containing  the  mould  may  be  exhausted,  and  then 
the  fluid  metal  introduced  by  means  of  a  tunnel  and  stop-cock  to 
the  mould,  which  fluid  metal,  when  it  has  perfectly  insinuated 
itself  into  the  mould,  may  be  acted  upon  or  pressed  by  condensed 
air  admitted  into  the  chamber  from  a  condenser  attached  tlieieto. 
In  this  situation  cdd  water  can  also  be  injected  into  the  tray  ftr 
the  purpose  of  cooling  the  cast  as  before  described. 

As  the  mould-plates,  even  after  they  have  been  dried,  are  sufli- 
ciently  flexible  to  bend  to  any  shape,  it  is  proposed,  if  required^ 
to  cast  plates  shaped  in  segments  of  curves,  or  portions  of  cylis- 
ders,  by  attaching  the  moulds  to  the  outsides  of  the  corresponding 
cyUndcn,  and  placmg  them  within  oilier  flinders,  so  aa  to  leave 
a  paralld  space  between  boHi  for  the  fluid  metal  to  flow  in  easting. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  cylinders  must  be  heated  as  above 
before  casting  is  attempted. 

A  very  expeditious  mode  of  coustnicting  a  substitute  for  stereo* 
type  plates  is  also  described,  by  spreading  a  coalmg  of  slielk>lae 
npon  a  plate  of  iron,  and  hardening  it  by  the  fire  until  it  is  rTpn^lfr 
of  reeeiiii^  an  impmesion ;  it  is  then  dipped  into  tiie  type  metel 
and  coaled  as  if  tinned,  and  then  placed  upon  the  mould  as  abore 
made,  and  left  there  to  cool  under  a  press,  which  substitute  is  de- 
scribed as  being  remarkably  perfect  and  stable  >  there  are  several 
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nodes  of  modifying  the  above  plans,  which  are  all  claimed  as 
]»rto  of  the  abo?e-recited  invention  for  impiOTemento  in  making 
stereotype  pkte^j&iro/led,  Jufy,  1820. 

It  will  be  evident,  that  from  the  thin  coating  of  the  clay,  or  eom- 
position,  spread  upon  the  steel  plate,  and  the  gradual  process  of 
pressing  this  upon  the  face  of  the  type  to  form  the.monld,  that  it 
will  sink  only  the  depth  of  the  counter-sink  of  the  face  of  the  type, 
and  very  httle  below  the  depth  of  the  shoulder  of  the  type  in  the 
interstices  left  by  the  spaces,  quadrats,  space-lines,  &c.  so  that  no 
prerioiis  preparation  of  the  founts  to  be  used,  such  as  sqnaie 
•hoidders,  hi^Hipaoes,  quadrats,  or  leads,  will  be  necessaiy  in 
Mr.  BmneVs  process.  There  must  be  a  8«riDg,also»  in  the  expense, 
and  less  dirt  occasioned,  than  by  the  use  of  gypsum ;  and  I 
should  imagine,  if  it  were  worth  the  trouble,  the  composition,  by 
grinding  and  mixing  with  water,  might  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  The  wear  of  the  type  also  must  be  intinitely  less  than  by 
any  other  process  of  forming  the  mould,  since,  except  from  the 
slight  oiling  befom  the  last  pressure,  or  the  aoeidental  adhesion  of 
a  piece  of  the  wet  thin  paper,  there  will  be  nothing  to  dean  off  ficom 
the  whole  process.  The  breaks  and  picks  also,  unayoidablein  the 
gypsum-moulding,  will  be  wholly  obviated;  and  even  by  the 
regular  thickness  which  seems  attainable  by  this  process,  the  use 
of  the  lathe  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  unnecessary. 

This  invention  has  been  so  far  effectual  that  I  have  seen 
a  column  moulded,  cast,  and  fixed  complete  for  working  from,  in 
20  minutes ;  but  the  apparatus  must  be  very  expensive.  How 
lar  it  miglit  be  reduced  if  adapted  only  to  book-woik  pages,  I  am 
unable  to  estimate  precisely ;  but  I  should  suppose  it  might  be 
completed  at  as  small  an  expense  as  theStanhopean  method,  and  I 
should  think,  in  that  case,  it  would  merit  a  trial. 

Here  again  tlie  question  of  originality  starts  forward,  and  I  must 
refer  to  what  I  have  stated  in  a  preceding  page,  [873])  as  the 
process  of  Hoffinan  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1804,  which,  in  many 
respects,  is  exactly  sunilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Brunei  even  the 
trowel  described  by  the  former  is  used  by  the  latter. 
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WORKING  THE  PLATES. 


SECTION  V. 

(^JUmg  SUrftitspe  PlateMfit  workmg^Nami^  m  Bbckt  if  Wini^Lord 
SUmkop^s  Irm  Bhekt,  iM  Ltige»  tad  Senm  Cement  Bkdte^ 
Vmeenal  Plate,  mtk  wiomiig  Ledget^  The 
purpotg, 

Tbb  stereotype  plates  being  completed  by  tbe  hands  of  the 
picker*  tbe  next  consideration  will  be  the  working  them  at  piess. 
It  is  first  necessary  to  raise  them,  by  some  mechanical  means,  to 
Ihe  same  height  as  type,  which  is  efl^cted  by  Tanous  methods. 

Lord  Stanhope  says,  '*  It  became  necessary,  in  the  progress  of  the 
art,  to  devise  a  method  of  fixing  the  plates  upon  the  press  with 
facility*  and  to  enable  the  workmen  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the 
margins  as  wanted.  It  is  tme.  that  former  steieotypographen 
could  not  proceed  without  attending  in  some  degree  to  this  point 
But  they  were  content  with  the  clumsy  shift  of  nailing  the  plates 
upon  blocks  of  wood ;  a  method  evidently  very  iU  calculated  for 
general  use,  when  the  art  became  more  perfect,  as  the  plates  would 
unavoidably  be  exposed  to  great  injury  by  the  irregular  warping 
of  the  wood.  I  have  contrived  iron  blocks,  which  are  cut  to  such 
a  thickness,  that  a  plate  and  a  block  together  are  exactly  type 
height.  There  is  an  orerhanging  ledge  upon  each  side  of  the 
block,  the  whole  length  of  it,  and  cut  to  fit  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
plate.  One  of  these  ledges  is  fixed ;  the  other  moveable,  to  admit 
of  putting  in  and  taking  out  the  plate.  In  the  moveable' ledge 
there  are  three  screws,  by  which  the  plate  is  held  very  flat  and 
firmly.  Different  margins,  to  the  different  sizes  of  paper,  are  made 
by  placing  the  blocks  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  each 
other."— ^tonAcpe  Manmcrift, 

Another  mode  has  been  practised,  by  kying  the  plate  hot  down- 
wards on  the  stone,  and  surrounding  it  with  four  straight  pieces 
of  iron  of  the  exact  height  of  moveable  t3q)e8,  so  as  to  fim  a 

mould  precisely  of  the  shape  of  the  page,  which  being  filled  with 
a  quantity  of  Roman  cement,  mixed  to  a  proper  consistence,  the 
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excess  of  the  cement  bein^r  struck  off  correctly  level  with  the  iron 
frame,  it  is  obvious  that  the  plate  and  cement  together  will  form  a 
plate  aimilar  to  a  page  of  moveable  type.  If  there  were  no  other 
objection  it  is  evident,  that  the  room  requiute  to  deposit  the  p8ge» 
of  a  woik  upon  this  plan  wo«ild  be  an  insarmoontable  one. 

Another  method  of  mounting  stereotype  pages  is  by  nailing  them 
to  a  board  of  the  proper  height.  But  the  more  mechanical  method 
upon  this  principle  is  a  plate  of  iron,  with  sliding  ledges,  for  each 
page — a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  whose  work  lies 
chiefly  in  stereotype. 

Bat  neither  of  these  methods  is  applicable  to  the  convenieoco 
of  a  printing-office  for  general  business.  The  expense  of  the  first 
is  yery  great,  as  every  metal  block  mast  be  tamed  in  a  lathe  to 
procure  a  truly  plane  sarface ;  and  then  it  mast  be  fitted  up  with 
the  ledges  and  screws.  The  cheaper  substitute  has  been  blocks 
of  wood,  with  brass  ledges  ;  but  even  these  are  expensive,  and  ex- 
tremely liable,  although  made  ever  so  fine  in  the  first  instance*  to 
become  afterwards  defective ;  like  the  metal  blocks^  too»  they  can 
only  serve  for  the  same  size  of  page  for  which  they  were  originally 
made :  and  as  the  lowest  expense  of  the  cheapest  of  these  con- 
trivances is  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  a  block,  a  printer  must 
work  many  reams  of  paper  before  he  can  be  repaid  his  expenses. 

These  considerations  induced  me  to  invent  an  apparatus  for 
raising  stereotype  plates,  which  could  be  easily  formed  into  pajjes 
of  any  size  required  for  either  the  smallest  or  largest  plate,  and 
suitable  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  imposing ;  and  which,  although 
of  little  weight,  would,  from  their  construction,  so  e&ctualiy  resist 
all  pressore  that  could  possibly  be  applied,  that,  supposing  the 
plates  made  of  one  unifofm  thickness,  no  possibility  would 
of  one  part  ever  printing  fainter  than  another  from  any  defect  in 
the  mounting  ;  as  is  the  usual  case  where  wood  (which  will  alter- 
nately expand  or  contract  as  more  or  less  subjected  to  moisture) 
forms  any  material  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  expense  of  these  is 
trifling  when  compared  with  that  of  procuring  the  metal,  or  wood- 
and-metal  blocks  commonly  used ;  which,  being  necessarily  pro- 
vided for  the  various  sizes  of  pagie  occurring  in  the  routine  of  busi- 
ness, must  be  of  serious  amount ;  particularly  when  of  the  best 
workmanship,  and  turned  with  any  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  patent  stereotype  plate  raisers,  with  the  holdfasts  or  claws, 
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may  be  thus  described  The  laiaecs  are  xnade  of  metal,  cast  in  t 
peculiar  mould.  They  aie  foimed  with  qoadiilatecal  ndet; 
firaty  to  fear  Pica  ma;  them,  of  other  larger  fignrea— aa  four  by 
flight;  fear  by  twelve ;  and  femr  by  nzteen :  alao  of  smaller  enet, 

as  fear  by  two ;  four  by  one ;  and  fenr  by  a  half.  In  height  they 
are  about  three-feurths  of  an  inch ;  or  sufficient  to  raise  the  phte 
to  the  usual  height,  or  somewhat  higher  than  common  type. 
These  being  cast  and  dressed  perfectly  true,  both  in  body  and 
height,  admit  of  being  easily  combined  to  form  the  size  of  any  page 
necessary,  with  the  certainty  of  having  a  uniformly  plane  amfeDe 
for  all  the  plates,  however  nnmenms.  The  several  piecea  are  cait 
hollow  to  prevent  onnecessaiy  woght ;  and  the  larger  combinatioBi 
have  divisions  to  give  snfficient  support  to  every  piece  against  say 
pressure  which  can  be  brought  upon  it. 

The  holdfasts,  or  claws,  are  formed  of  brass  or  tin,  with  a  pro- 
jecting bevil  at  the  top,  having  the  holdfast,  or  claw,  in  the  middle, 
or  towards  each  end.  The  height  of  the  claw  is  sufficient  for  the 
projecting  bevil  to  lie  upon  the  flanch  of  the  plate  when  reatingon 
the  raisers. 

To  prepare  pkUafor  wofku^^Vtm,  with  the  raisers,  the  reqvi- 
site  number  of  pages  for  the  forme  or  sheet,  by  the  various  com- 
binations, and  any  difference  that  may  be  wanting  in  length  or 
breadth  make  up  by  reglet,  leads,  or  scale-board  ;  then  lay  on  the 
plates ;  and  at  the  side  of  each,  place  such  holdfasts  as  may,  from 
the  size  of  the  plate,  be  deemed  sufficient  for  proper  fostening ; 
after  which,  proceed  to  make  margin  or  dreaa  the  foimefl,  and  lock 
np  in  the  naual  mode. 

To  change  the  plaies^—Whea  worked,  unlock  the  forme;  slide 
offthe done-with  plate;  replace  by  a  new  one;  lock  up  again; 
and  if  the  plates  have  been  all  cast  truly  to  one  gauge  in  thicknes>, 
width,  and  length,  you  will  have,  throughout  the  whole  work, 
exact  and  uniform  register,  and  equal  impression.  When  the  work 
n  completed,  the  same  raisers  and  holdfasts,  by  admitting  of 
every  necessary  variety  of  combination,  may  be  formed  into  say 
oiher  sited  pagea  for  any  other  sized  plates. 

The  cost  of  these  raisers,  suffident  for  a  aheet,  ia  not  so  much  as 
for  a  sheet  of  the  ordinary  metal  blocks ;  and  the  advantaftie  whidi 
results  is,  that  an  office  is  at  once  provided  with  a  stock  sulHcient  to 
keep  two  presses  constantly  going  of  any  B\j.^d  work,  without  eoj 
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additkmal  expense :  for  if  they  have  been  used,  for  instance,  for 
pages  of  octayo«  a  few  minntes  time  will  serve  to  convert  them 
into  pages  of  duodecimo— of  octo-decimo,  ftCd^having  a  few  orer 
of  each  siie  to  enable  the  vajions  measures  and  lengths  to  be 
accommodated :  and  the  metal  is»  at  all  times*  worth  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  original  cost. 

I  must  just  mention,  in  this  place,  that  a  patent  was  taken  out, 
in  1821,  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  for  '*  An  Invention  to  make  use 
of  Elastic  Substance  in  Stereotype-printing."  This  was  accom* 
plished  by  inserting  cork*  or  other  elastic  substance  between  the 
plate  and  the  block,  or  raiser,  which  should  yield  to  the  pressure 
upon  the  thicker  parts  of  the  plate,  and  at  the  same  time  aflford  the 
necessary  resistance  fbr  obtaining  sufficient  strength  of  impression 
from  the  thinner  part.  But  having  tlius  noticed  the  patent,  I 
shall  say  nothing  further  about  it. 
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LITHOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

Immiim  hg  SeH^hUer—Hit  Work:  pM^Mhf  Mr,  Adtrman  Qryi 
€f  the  duanerj  Litk^rapkw  5<mm  Imk  fir  LUk^gn^ig,  md 
mdkodcf  imkimg  U^Paperfir  tramtfer^PreparalMm,  if  ike  fitow 
Cjfinden  fir  mkmg  the  SUm^^Pfiper  fiat  IMigrapUe  Pmlkg-^ 
Itnaiermu  emues  of  failure  m  the  Dramng^Liihographic  Preu»- 
The  Upright  Lever,  or  Pale  Preu-^The  Btnarkm  C$Bmier,  er  Sler 
Prete — Mir.  Rittkoen'e  Prtt^ — Varkme  ttyUs  of  Drawing  appSedk 
for  Lithography^Advamlages  of  Original  Drawriage  on  the  Stae— 
General  opinion  upon  public  advantage*  of  the  Process,  and  horn  fit 
Lithography  and  Typography  are  likely  to  affect  one  another^ 
Coiiipurisun  of  Prices. 

THIS  mode  of  printing,  by  engraving  or  etching  in  relief  upon 
•tone,  was  brouglit  into  England  about  twenty  years  since.  Tbe 
inventor  was  Mr.  Alois  Senefelder,  an  actor  at  one  of  the  theaticf 
in  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  In  1801«  he  made  an  aasiga* 
ment  of  his  art  to  M.  Andr^,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  htm  to 
take  out  a  patent  in  this  eonntry ;  bat  it  met  with  very  Utde 
encouragement.  Mr.  Senefelder  pursued  his  iuvtntion  wiA 
ardour  from  tliat  period,  and  in  some  places  with  success.  The 
art  was  revived  in  Loudon  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Ackerman  of  the 
Strand,  who,  in  1819,  published  in  quarto,  "  A  Caniplete  Course 
of  Lit/wgraphy,  4rc.  Aioii  Senefelder,  Inventor  of  the  Art  of 
LUhograpktf  and  Chemical  Printing  ;^  and  Mr.  HuUmandel,  who 
has  practised  the  art  in  this  country  with  the  greatest  suoceu, 
has  since  published  *'  A  Manual  of  Lithography,  translated  ficm 
the  French  of  M.  Raucourt,"  and  substcjuently  a  more  practical 
work,  entitled  "  The  Art  of  Drawing  on  Stone."  From  these 
works  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  clear  account  of  the  geiiei^ 
principles  and  practice  of  Lithography. 
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**  litiiogmpliy,''  says  Mr.  HnHmaiHtel^  it  fimnded  on  mutual 
ml  chemical  affinitiwi,  which  hilherta  had  never  been'  applied  to 
the  art  of  engraving.  The  Art  may  he  diyided  into  two  parts ;  1. 

llie  Execution  of  the  Drawing ;  2.  The  Printing.  The  former 
requires  but  little  practice,  as  any  person  who  understands  drawing 
may  meet  with  success  ;  the  latter  is  filled  with  diificulUes  \  for 
no  lithographic  printer  has  hitherto  been  found,  who  can  be 
quite  cettein  of  sucoeM  in  printing  delicate  and  highiy-finiBhed 
diawing&* 

"  The  fiiat  part  oonsistt  in  drawing  on  a  stone,  which  has  been 

preyiously  made  perfectly  level  and  smooth,  with  an  ink  or  chalk 
composed  of  greasy  materials,  in  the  same  way  as  one  would 
execute  a  drawing  on  paper  with  ink  or  common  chalk  ;  the 
second  consists  in  taking  the  sU>ne«  as  received  from  the  drafts* 
man's  hands,  and  obtaining  impressions  from  it,  as  one  would  from 
a  copper>plate«  To  obtain  these  impressions,  the  lithographio 
*  printer  wets  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  stone  $  but  as  (^e  greasy 
chalk  which  constitutes  the  drawing,  has  a  natural  afeirsion  for 
water,  those  parts  qi  the  stone  alone  which  are  not  covered  with 
the  chalk  imbibe  it.  The  printer,  while  the  stone  is  still  wet, 
passes  a  thick  and  greasy  ink  over  its  whole  surface,  and  the 
greasy  lines  of  the  drawing  receive  the  ink,  while  the  wet  surface 
of  the  slone  refuses  to  take  it ;  a  sheet  of  paper  is  now  strongly 
pressed  on  the  stone,  which,  receiving  the  printing>ink  that  has 
been  applied  to  the  drawing,  gives  a  reversed  ftc-simile  of  the 
original  one:  the  stone  is  wetted  afresh,  afresh  charged  with  ink, 
and  thus  a  series  of  impressions  are  obtained.  In  the  above 
description  consists  the  whole  art  of  lithography. — ^The  same 
result  ia  obtained  as  in  printing  from  copper-plate,  but  by  different 
means:  the  process  of  engraving  is  entirely  mechanical*  that 
of  lithognphy  entiiely  chemical."t 

Mr.  Senelblder,  in  1809,  was  appointed  Inspector  of  the  Royal 
lithographic  Establishment  at  Munich^  with  a  sabry  of  1,500 
florins  (h.  Qd,  each  =  £112  lOt.),  which  he  says,  **  has  made  his 
fortune ;  secured  him  froni  want  the  rest  of  his  days  ;  and  placed 
him  in  such  circumstances,  that  he  need  not  look  to  his  art  alone 
as  a  means  of  subsistence/'^Uappy  man ! 

•  gome  apedmeai  htely  published  show  that  Mr.  HuIlaiSBdd  Umwif  caa 
eanut  all' Ike  dcthed  facoin.  f  HaHmsadel,  p.  I  sad  2. 
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Some  cirenmataneeffof  auHiorship  led  him  to  "  pus  more  t&u 

one  whole  day  in  a  printing-oflSce,  and  made  him  acquainted  vMl 
all  the  particulars  of  the  procesa  of  printing :" — the  slight  and  hasty 
intuition  of  Mr.  8.  is  certainly  visible  enough  from  some  of  the 
out-of-the-way  prqjeoUi  into  which  he  etatee  himself  to  have  been 
led— Bomeihing  like  a  trafdler  taking  a  nigged  and  Mnmd-aboet 
road  to  come  eoonet  to  hie  journey's  end,  when  the  via  irit9  hy 
open  before  him.  For  instance,  his  plan  of  "  engraving  letten 
on  steel  and  stamping  them  in  fomies  of  hard  wood"  (sindy,  of 
course)^  and  thus  forming  a  sort  of  stereotype  composition  iros 
which  impressions  could  have  been  taken«  in  the  same  meaner  li 
irom  a  wooden  block/'  was  not  very  likely  to  supersede  the  artof 
stereotyping  to  which  he  compares  it,  any  move  than  was  he 
*'  paste  composition  for  taking  the  moulds,**  or  "  the  sealing-wti 
and  plaster-of-Paris  composition,  much  harder  than  the  type-metal 
of  lead  and  antimony/' ,  with  which  the  plates  for  printing  were  to 
be  formed. 

Notwithstanding  these  obeerrations  upon  the  lolly  of  wfuta/ir 
ing  himself  to  have  become  acquainted  with  "  all  the  psitioiiha 

of  the  process  of  printing,"  by  attending  a  day  or  two  in  a  print* 
iug-ofiice  to  superintend  the  progress  of  his  publication  (a  play), 
it  is  not  meant  to  deny  to  Mr.  Senefelder  all  the  praise  he  can 
desire  for  his  perseverance  and  success  in  pursuing  his  inventioo. 
as  well  as  for  his  candour  in  staling  how  far  it  may  be  wMj 
employed.  It  is  fiequently  to  be  observed,  that  pcrsom  htviiS 
new  inventions  or  schemes  to  propose,  cast  a  suspicion  upon.tiitf 
projects  by  the  excess  of  their  sanguine  proposals.  I  remember, 
when  stereotyping  was  first  established,  the  projector  proposed 
to  have  companies  and  partnerships  instituted,  the  members 
which  were  to  be  shaie-hoklen  accordii^  to  certain  regolitiooi, 
and  etwy  f ^tfig  was  to  be  done  by  stereotype,  even  toihediOr 
newspapers. 

Kot  so  with  Mr.  Senefelder.  He  says,  "  There  is  no  invention 
in  this  sublunary  world  which  unites  in  itself  all  the  advan(a?f« 
and  all  the  ezceUencies  that  might  be  wished.  lithography  does 
not  constitute,  an  exception  to  this  lemaik.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  of  the  art  of  lithography,  that  neither  type  nor  eopper-phl* 
printing  can  be  dispensed  with  in  consequence  of  its  inveatke; 
though  it  is  not  impossible  that,  by  farther  improvement  of  tbe 
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pnitet*  it  may  one  day  oombuie  the  adTsatages  of  the  other  modes 
of  priaCiiig  widithooe  pectdiar  to  itself;  but,  at  pire8ent>  the  facility 
and  quickneee  of  oompontkm ;  the  equality  add  correctneisof 

the  single  letters,  which  can  be  obtained  in  type-printins^,  give  to 
this  art  a  decided  superiority  for  many  purposes.  Some  subjects, 
however,  that  hitherto  have  been  executed  by  types,  such  as  cir*  . 
cnlan ;  bilhi  of  exchange ;  invoices ;  caids ;  addresses^  &c.  can 
bo  executed  by  means  of  lithography  more  quickiy,  and  in 
greater  perfection,  than  by  types."— In  both  the  ordinary 
methods  of  printing  (namely,  the  letter-press  and  copper-plate) 
the  charging  the  types  or  plates  with  colour,  by  which  the  im- 
pression is  obtained,  depends  entirely  upon  mechanical  principles, 
via.  that  in  the  letter-press  printing  the  ooloor  adheres  only  to 
those  places  which  oome  in  contact  with  it;  and,  in  the  copper^ 
plate  printing,  to  those  fiom  which  it  is  not  wiped  off." 

^  The  chemical  process  of  printing  is  totally  different  from  both. 
Here  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  lines  be  engraved  or  elevated  ; 
but  the  lines  and  points  to  be  printed  ought  to  be  covered  with  a 
liquid  to  which  the  ink,  consisting  of  a  homogeneous  substance, 
must  adhere  acoording  to  its  chemical  affinity  and  the  laws  of 
attraction:  while,  at  the  ssme  time,  all  those  places  which  aie  to 
fomsan  blank  must  possess  the  quality  of  repelling  the  cobnr. 
These  two  conditions,  of  a  purely  chemical  nature,  arc  perfectly 
attained  by  the  chemical  process  of  printing  ;  for  common  expe- 
rience shows  that  all  grensy  substances,  such  as  oil,  butter,  &c.  or 
such  as  are  easily  soluble  in  oil,  as  wax,  bitumen,  &c.  do  not  unite 
with  any  watery  liquid  without  the  intervention  of  a  correcting 
medium ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  inimiosl  to  the  water, 
and  seem  to  repel  it.  The  principal  dissolving  and  uniting  liquid 
for  the  above-mentioned  substances  is  alkali,  which,  by  proper 
mansgement  forms  a  sort  of  soap  soluble  in  water.  Upon  this  ex" 
perience  rests  the  whole  foundation  of  the  new  method  of  printing, 
which,  in  oider  to  distinguish  it  ffom  the  in^bf>F»»f^l  methods,  is 
justly  called  the  ohemicsl  method;  t>ecanse,  the  reason  why  the 
ink,  prepared  of  a  sebaceous  matter  adheres  only  to  the  lines 
drawn  on  the  plate,  and  is  repelled  from  the  rest  of  the  wetted 
surface,  depends  entirely  on  the  mutual  chemical  affinity,  and  not 
on  mechanical  contact  alone." 

Mr*  Senefelder's  first  experiment  only  went  to  the  apphcatioii 
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and  Qie  of  the  atone  pkAes  u  a  subetitnte  for  those  of  copper; 
bat  one  of  those  trifling  circmnstanoes  (to  compare  smatt  things 
with  great  ones)  to  which  many  of  the  gieatest  discoveries  and 

inventions  are  indebted  for  their  origin,   struck  out  at  once 
a  new  prospect  to  his  view,  and  by  a  series  of  patient  expe- 
riments, enabled  him  to  bring  his  object  tp  the  present  degree  of 
perfection.     I  had/'  he  says*  **  just  succeeded  in  my  little  kho- 
ratory ,  in  polishin|r  a  stone  plate  which  I  intended  to  cover  with 
etching-ground,  in  order  to  continue  my  exercises  in  writii^  back- 
wards, when  my  mother  entered  the  room  and  desired  me  to  wnte 
her  a  bill  for  the  washer-woman  who  was  waiting  for  the  linen. 
I  happened  not  to  have  the  smallest  slip  of  paper  at  hand*  as  my 
UtUe  stock  of  paper  had  been  entirely  exhausted  by.  taking  psoof 
impressions  from  die  stone ;  nor  was  there  even  a  drop  of  ink  in 
the  ink-stand.   As  the  matter  would  not  admit  of  delay,  and  we 
had  nobody  in  the  house  to  send  for  a  supply  of  the  deficient  ma- 
terials, I  resolved  to  write  the  list  with  my  ink  prepared  with  wax, 
soap,  and  lamp-black,  on  the  stone  which  I  had  just  polished,  and 
£pom  which  I  could  copy  it  at  leisure.   Some  time  after  this  1  was 
just  going  to  wipe  this  writing  from  the  stone,  when  the  idea  all  al 
once  struck  me,  to  try  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  writing 
with  my  prepared  ink,  if  I  were  to  bite  in  the  stone  with  aqna- 
fortis ;  and  whether,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be  possible  to  apply 
printing-ink  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  to  wood  engravings,  and  to 
take  impressiona  from  it. 

I  immediately  hastened  to  put  this  idea  in  exeentkm  $  wu^ 
rounded  the  stone  with  a  border  of  wax,  and  coversd  the  wattmot 
of'  the  stone  to  the  height  of  two  inches  with  a  mixture  of  aqiM- 
fortis  and  water,  which  I  left  standing  on  it ;  and  on  examining 
the  eftect  of  this  experiment,  I  found  the  writing  elevated  above  a 
tenth  part  of  a  line  (or  l-120th  part  of  an  inch).  Some  of  the 
finer,  and  not  sufficiently  distinct  lines,  had  suffersd,  in  wamm 
messure,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  had  not  been  damaged 
at  sll  in  their  breadth,  considering  their  elevation ;  so  that  I  con- 
fidently hoped  to  obtain  very  clear  impressions  chiefly  from 
printed  characters,  in  which  there  are  not  many  vcr\^  fine  strokes. 

"  I  now  proceeded  to  apply  the  printing-ink  to  the  stone,  te 
which  purpose  I  first  used  a  common  printer^s  ball ;  bat  after 
some  unsttccessfol '  trials^  I  found  that  a  thin  piece*  of  boaid 
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catered -with  fine  oloth  eneweied  the  purpose  perfectly,  end  cooi* 
mHtucated  the  ink  in  a  mm  equal  manner  than  any  other  mate-  • 

rial  I  had  before  used.*  My  further  trials  of  this  method  greatly 
encouraged  ray  perseverance.  The  application  of  the  printing-ink 
was  easier  than  in  the  other  methods,  and  1  could  take  impres- 
sions with  a  fourth  part  of  the  power  that  was  requisite  for  an 
engranng,  so  that  the  stones  were. not  at  aU.liable  to  the  damage 
of  breaking;  and  what  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  me,  this 
method  of  printing  was  an  entirely  new  invention  which  had 
occurred  to  nobody  before  me.  I  could,  therefore,  hope  to  obtain 
a  patent  for  it,  or  even  some  assistancf*  from  the  government 
(Bavaria)  which,  in  similar  instancesy  had  shown  the  greatest  libe- 
rality in  promoting  and  enoooraging  new  inventions  which  I 
thought  of  less  importance.  Hius,  the  new  art  was  invented,  and 
I  lost  no  time  in  maldng  myself  a  perfect  master  of  it." 

The  chief  materials  requisite  in  lithography,  besides  the  press, 
are,  first,  the  stone ;  secondly,  the  ink,  composed  of  wax,  soap, 
&c. ;  thirdly,  the  preparation  for  the  stone,  as,  gum,  aqua-fortis, 
or  other  Strang  adds ;  fourthly,  the  oil,  yaraish,  and  lan^black. 
After  an  experience  of  twenty  yepurs,-  Mr.  S.  has  not,  in  any  of 
these  fondmnental  princqfiles,  improved,  altered,  or  newly-dis- 
covered any  thing. 

The  Stone — found  to  answer  for  all  the  purposes  of  lithography 
better  than  any  other  yet  discovered,  is  a  sort  of  calcareous  slate» 
pure,  hard,  and  of  a  fine  grain,  imbibing  both  moisture  and  grease 
with  equsi  avidity,  on  which  principles  the  whole  art  of  hthography 
is  founded.  It  is  procured  in  Bavaria,  and  particulaily  in  the 
village  of  Sdenhofen.  -  In  its  chemical  decomposition,  it  is  found' 
to  consist  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime :  in  nitric,  muriatic,  and 
other  acids,  it  will  almost  entirely  dissolve,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
escapes  in  the  form  of  gas. 

Stone  of  this  species,  or  possessing  the  neeessazy  qualities  for; 
lithcgrspl^,  was,  for  some  time,  considered  as  unobtainable  feom 
any  other  souice,t  and  none  has  yet  been  discovered  which  unites 

*  HedoM  not  stale -by 'what  nweai  he  cowmwiaifated  tlwiak  equaUy  by 
thiipTOcen.  - 

t  Vnm  this  opioioB  the  Sodety  for  the  Eaooaragemeat  of  Arti  were  hi^ 
dnced  to  oiler  tlie  foUomog  premiani  >-*To  the  person  who  tbsll  Aicover  wItUn  - 
<3ieBt  Britsio  or  Irebuid,  a  quarry  of  stone  fit  for  the  purposes  of  lithugruphy. 
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the  qnafitied  of  purity,  whiteness,  and  hardness,  equal  ta  dn 
Bavarian.   At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  a  quarry,  near  Stitt> 

fbrd-upon-Avon,  produced  a  stone  equal  to  the  purpose ;  but  this, 
called  by  geologists  tlie  white  lias,  is  of  so  soft  and  porous  a  sub- 
stance, as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  chalk  drawings*  or  the  finer 
Implications  of  lithography ;  for  the  move  ordinary  purposes  of 
transfers,  and  slight  drawings,  it  may  be  an  naeinl  sobstitHte. 
Another  species,  found  in  Warwickahiie,  caltod  the  bnum  Im,  is 
so  dark,  when  wetted,  as  to  render  the  dra?nng  ahnost  hnptf- 
ceptible  ;  neither  of  these  species  will  split  in  so  smooth  and  eyei  i 
a  stratum  as  the  German,  and  they  therefore  require  so  much  labour 
to  rub  them  down  to  a  smooth  and  kvel  surface,  as  to  make  them 
nearly  as  expensive,  if  not  more  so,  since  the  repeal  of  the  doty, 
as  the  foreign  stone.  For  Ink  drawings,  politked  stones  of  ntf 
fine  grain  are  necessary,  but  for  chalk  drawings^  a  rough  gnuah 
indispensable. 

The  best  tliickness  of  a  stone  for  the  purposes  under  considera- 
tion is  from  two  to  two-and-a-half  inches.  The  size  of  its  super- 
ficies must,  of  course,  diHer  according  to  its  intended  use.  it  is 
split  and  rubbed  down  nearly  to  a  level  ftce  at  the  quany;  tni 
again  dressed  over  with  sand-stone,  and  puinice-stone  and  mMt* 
till  it  is  proved  to  have  a  truly  plane  sur&ce.  The  pdishii^  ii 
tiien  continued  with  finer  materials  till  judged  perfect  and  ft 
for  use. 

The  Ink — termed  chemical  ink,  might,  from  the  substances  ol 
which  it  is  composed,  be  more  properly  named  fat,  or  alkalic,  mi 
It  is  used  either  for  writing  or  drawing  Immediately  on  the  stone ; 
or  (at  covering  the  surfoce  of  it  like  etching-ground ;  or  bt 
transferring  drawings  executed  On  the  prepared  paper  to  die  stone. 
The  peculiar  qualitiea  of  it  are,  filling  the  pores  of  the  stoon  in 
those  places  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  an  oily,  greasy  substance; 
and  that  it  will  resist,  at  the  same  time,  the  action  of  the  nitre 
other  acids.   It  is  composed  as  follows • 

equal  at  least  to  the  stones  imported  from  abroad— the  Gold  Isis  Medal,  or 
Thirty  Guineas. — A  specimen  of  the  stone,  at  least  two  feet  square  ami  tro 
inches  in  thickness,  with  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  quarry,  ^'^ 
Qertiticates  of  its  possessing  considerable  extent,  to  be  produced  to  the  Society 
or  .before  the  lut  Tuesday  in  February,  1820. 
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Wax      .      •      by  weight     .     12  p^. 
Commoa Tallow  .  .4  do. 

Soap  4  do.^ 

Lamp-black       •  .      1  do* 

21 

OUier  pioportioiis  asagivn,  io  vary  thecon^oBitkm  aocoidiiig  to 
peculiar  circmnataiwftg,  in  aome  of  wbidi  8heU4ac  is  added. 
These  ingredients  are  put  together  into  an  iron  saucepan,  and 

exposed  to  a  strong;  fire  till  the  whole  of  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of 
ignition.  When  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  one-half,  the  pan  is 
carefully  covered,  or  put  into  a  vessel  of  water  to  extinguish  the 
flame  and  cool  the  substance.  When  well  mixed*  and  worked  up 
till  cool^  it  is  formed  into  small  cakes»  (flinders,  or  sticks,  and 
preserved  Ibr  use,  and  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  crayon 
pencil,  or  dissolved  in  the  softest  ^ater  to  a  projjer  degree  of 
fluidity  to  write  with  a  pen.  The  ink  may  be  coloured  to  any 
variety,  by  substituting  for  the  lamp-black,  indigo,  blue,  lake, 
vermilhoo,  red  ochre,  &c.  so  that  none  of  the  colouta  used  contain 
neutral  or  other  salts,  which  would  alter  the  nature  of  the  joap. 
The  ink  must  be  varied  in  its  component  parts  according  to  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  above  is  given  as  the 
proper  preparation  for  immediate  application  to  the  stone. 
For  transferring  drawings  or  writings  from  paper  on  to  the  stone, 
for  hard  or  soflt  etching,  &c.  some  variation  in  the  ingredients  is 
required ;  but  wax,  tallow,  and  soap  form  the  principaL  These 
must  be  regulated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  finer  or  stronger 
lines  of  which  the  writing  or  drawing  consists.  Thus,  for  writing 
large  characters,  the  ink  must  be  more  fluid  than  for  small ;  or 
else,  after  drying,  the  strokes  will  have  too  much  body,  and  be 
disposed  to  spread.  This  can  only  be  regulated  by  the  judgment 
and  practice  of  the  artist^  since  the  temperature  of  the  room,  or 
even  of  the  atmosphere,  has  a  great  influence  in  these  particulars, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  harder  or  softer  ink  accordingly. 
The  paper  also  requires  a  particular  preparation,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  ink  from  running,  and  to  induce  it  to  transfer  more 
clearly  on  to  the  stone.  The  paper  is  then  wetted  with  a  weak 
eolation  of  nitric  acid,  and  put  on  the  stone,  which  is  previously 
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rubbed  dowa  with  water  and  pumice-stone,  and  then  passed 
through  the  pxets.  The  whole  b-  then  placed  in  the  ▼enel  for 
biting  in,  containing  a  weak  solntioa  of  the  aoid.  Tl|ia  openlioo 
alightly  corrodes  the  rarface,  and-diapoaes  it  to  imbibe  either  wet 

or  grease  with  more  avidity.  The  paper  being  disengaged,  the 
stone  undergoes  the  preparation  with  gum,  as  hereafter  descnbed, 
and  it  is  ready  for  printing. 

The  Pens— wad  many  other  little  utensila  must  be  chosen  aod 
adapted  by  the  experience  of  the  operator,  and  according  totke 
Taziety  of  his  work.  In  many  instances  the  steel  pen  is  prefand; 
in  others,  the  quiU-^n  of  Tarions  degrees  of  hardness,  Ttnoit 
shapes  of"  shoulder,  and  progression  of  nib.  For  some  purposes 
port  crayons  and  camel's  hair  brushes  will  he  necessary.  Indeed, 
upon  the  judicious  adaptation  and  dexterity  in  using  these  aod 
Other  similar  utensils,  suitable  to  the  ink  and  subject,  dependi 
all  th^  success  of  this  species  of  printing;  as»  ui  hci,  asylie 
equally  said  of  any  other. 

The  printing-ink  is  laid  on  to  the  parts  which  are  to  appear  in 
print  by  means  of  the  cylinder  or  roller  hereafter  described.  The 
wet  parts  of  the  stone  refuse  to  take  the  ink,  while  the  whUeD 
parts,  being  greasy,  have  an  affinity  to,  and  take  itikeely.  h 
will  require  seveial  times  rolling  over,  dght  or  ten  perfaaps;  tk 
paper  is  then  laid  on  and  .the  pressure  applied.  When  taken 
the  workman,  with  a  sponge,  washes  the  whole  suiftoe  of  tke 
stone  previous  to  inking. 

In  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit  the  inventor  next  proposes  to 
transfer  "  all  products  of  printing  either  with  types  or  woodeD 
•  blocks ;  and  a  newly-printed  sheet  can  immediately  be  tnadem^ 
to  the  stonet  especially  when  the  printer,  instead  of  his  GooHMtt 
ink,  has  used  the  above-mentioned  colour  or  ink."  But  he  to 
not  pretend  to  say  that  this  ever  has  been  done ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  very  likely  that,  after  the  preparation  of  setting  the  types, 
reading,  &c.  of  a  forme  of  hook-work,  any  printer  or  bookseller 
will  prefer  a  transfer  made  to  atone»  to  print  twelve  hundred  per 
day,  when  a,  type-piess  can  print  three  thousand. 

I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  my  readers  inth  desGribing  Mr* 
Senefelder's  cautions  against  giving  the  printed  (from  type)  Aeet 
"  too  great  a  pressure,  by  which  the  types  make  impressions  or 
small  cavities  in  the.  paper,'!  &c.  and  how  to  take  them  out  aguui 
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Iniit  aliaU  proceed  to  encli  litfaogiaplue  pafticolan  m  m  more  . 
desirable  to  be  known  to  the  practicel  artist. 

The  preparation  of  the  stone  must  be  understood  to  relate  not 
merely  to  the  levelling,  smoothing,  and  polishing  ;  but  also  to  im- 
parting that  quality  to  certain  parts  of  the  surface  which  will 
repel  the  colour  where  nothing  is  to  appear  in  the  piinting.  This 
is  principally  effected  by  the  gnm-4urabic«  or  some  other  similar 
substance,  which»  by  the  prerious  use  of  the  add,  the  stone  is 
rendered  ready  to  admit ;  but  neither  the  adds  nor  the  gum  can 
afiect  those  parts  which  are  already  properly  covered  with  the  fat, 
greasy,  or  chemical  ink  :  for  '*  a  few  drops  of  gum-arabic  dissolved 
in  water,  if  applied  to  a  well-polished  stone,  produce  the  effect, 
that  the  spot  thus  wetted  will  not  take  colour  as  long  as  it 
remains  wet.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  dry  the  colour  adheres  to  it, 
but  is  easily  wiped  off  with  a  sponge  and  water.  From  this  it  - 
appears  that  gum  alone  prepares  the  stone;  or,  in  other 'Words, 
imparts  to  it  the  quality  of  rejecting  the  colour  or  printing-ink. 
If,  however,  the  acid  has  been  previously  applied  to  the  stone,  this 
quality  gains  in  durability/'  But  it  must  be  frequently  renewed, 
at  least  twice  a  day ;  or  whenever  the  printer  leaves  off  work  to 
ga  to  his  meals ;  as  the  stone  ought  never  to  get  dry. 

The  colonr-cylindefs  or  rollers  used  fbr  charging  the  stones  with 
ink  are  of  wood,  about  four  inches  diameter^  covered  wiUi  flannel 
or  woollen  cloth  rolled  three  or  four  times  round,  and  then  covered 
with  calf's  skin. 

The  paper  used  is  of  the  same  variety  as  for  other  printing ; 
suited  to  the  subject  or  price  of  the  print  or  work.  But  it  appears 
as  if,  in  the'  case  of  works  printed  on  both  sides,  as  in  mamc, 
writbg,  &c;  much  pains  and  expense  will  be  aecesaaiy  to  prevent 
teUing-off:  as  the  inventor  says,  "  a  new  sheet  of  blotting-paper 
ought  to  be  used  for  every  new  impression."  The  previous  pre- 
paration of  wetting  the  paper  depends  on  the  same  principle  as 
for  other  kinds  of  press-work.  The  inventor  acknowledges  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  bringing  off  good  impressions  of  any  work 
where  the  excellence  consists  in  a  cleaily-defined  line.  The 
drawing  or  writing -looks  better  on  the  stone  than  ,  impressions 
fkm  it  even  on  the  finest  paper.  This  he  ascribes  partly  to  ^e 
colour  of  the  stone,  which  softens  the  whole  by  a  half  tint ;  and 
renders  the  drawing  more  delicate  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.   An  . 
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knpveBsion  taken  on  yeOowiah  •tone-like  paper,  gieatly  letcmMn 
the  originai  drawn  on  the  stone.  The  leaaon,  he  says,  why  tm- 
preaaums  on  white  paper  do  not  look  ao  well  ia,  that  the  colonr 
doei  not  generaUy  come  equally  off  the  whole  surface.   The  poi- 
sihility,  however,  of  eft'ecting  this,  is  well  proved  by  mani^  perfect 
impressions.    Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  perfect  equality 
of  colour  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  impreaaion  conatitntes  the 
indiapenaable  quali^  of  even  the  moat  common  letfer^pieaa  piint* 
ing,  this  reoonunendation  of  lithography,  by  its  great  ftiend,  ii 
not  ao  rery  flattering  as  to  give  a  high  opinion  of  its  ezeeUenoe. 
The  excessive  price  of  paper  in  this  country  (four  times  that  for 
which  it  is  sold  on  the  continent)  will  not  allow  of  printing  upon 
the  bare  possibility  of  having  perfect  impreyftsions ;  and,  frooi 
WKNia  hinta  thiougboot  hia  book,  Mr,  S.  makea  it*  iodeadl,  a 
?eiy  lemote  chance  of  having  many  perfect  impveaaionB  ham  a 
'  day'a  wcik  npon  atone.  "  If  any  part,''  says  he,  "  of  theiaked 
surface  of  the  stone  should  be  rubbed  with  the  hand  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  pressure,  the  subsequent  application  of  the  roller 
and  ink  will  not  be  aufficient  to  reatore  the  impceeaion.  Ik 
drawing  on  the  stone  will  aeem  to  have  anffered  no  alteration,  tad 
appeara  aa  black  aa  in  ita  original  atate^  if  cleaned  and  waahad 
with  water;  bnt  aa  aoon  aa  the  roller  is  pasaed  over  it,  the  robbed 
places  reject  the  ink.     In  some  instances  this  defect  may  be 
removed  by  the  application  of  the  proper  means,  but  in  others 
they  prove  ineffectual."   Again,  *'  It  often  happens  that»  through 
neg%enee,  bad  colouTy  <or  nndean  linen  raga,  the  atone  ia  soiled, 
or  takea  colonr  in  plaoea  where  it  ongjit  not  ao  to  do^  eapeoiall^ 
near  the  muffxm,  aatiieae  dry  moat  quickly,  and  are  moatei* 
poaed  to  the  tcmch  of  the  greasy  handa  or  other  accidents."  hi 
any  of  these  cases,  the  only  effectual  way  of  restoring  the  design 
appears  to  be,  to  prepare  the  stone  afresh  :  and  even  then,  afier  all 
the  pains  of  rubbing  dow^i  the  atone  to  a  new  face*  and  re-drawing 
or  re-wiiting  the  aoriace,  there  aeema  only  a  chance  of  ita  beiag  a 
ccmflete  remedy  fiir  the  evil,  ao  that  a  new  atone  might  be  deoBBd 
the  moat  eligible  cnre. 

The  whole  process  of  drawing  on  the  stone  appears,  from  Mr. 
Hullmandel's  treatise,  beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
most  teasing  and  ciirioiia  deacription;  and  ia  continnally  hahia 
to  failure  from,  apparently,  the  moat  trifling  and  even  ludicioaa 
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ctases :  ilioiild  any  of  the  cttttings,  or  otlier  loose  p«rtiiBleB»  <>f 
chalk  fly  on  the  atone,  the  mischief  will  be  aeriona,  if  anflfeied  to  re- 
main, or  not  removed  with  the  g^reatest  care  :  if  paper  be  placed  over 
part  of  tlie  drawinsT  upon  which  the  hand  might  rest  while  en- 
gaged oa  the  otlier  part,  the  paper  "  takes  up  numberlesa 
microecopic  partidea  of  chalk  from  the  dark  tonchea  of  the 
drawing*  and  depoaita  them  again  on  other  parte  of  the  atones 
aome  of  which  are  often  intended  to  be  bright  lights ;  tfaia,  in  the 
impressions,  invariably  produces  a  tint.  Portions  of  chalk  are 
also  unavoidably  lying  on  the  face  of  the  stone  ;  these  are  taken 
up  by  the  paper,  to  which,  from  the  heat  of  the  hand  which  ia 
lying  oyer  it,  they  adhere  very  strongly ;  every  time  the  paper 

piece  of  chalk  |mnta  or  marks  a  spot  on  the 
drawing ;  dina,  every  looae  bit  of  chalk  ao  adhering  to  the  paper 
will  print  twenty  and  more  spots."*  A  perspiring  or  moist  finger 
touching  the  prepared  part  of  the  stone — blowing  with  the  breath, 
coughing,  or  sneezing  over  the  stone,  would  send  small  particles 
of  spittle  or  saliva  which  would  be  unseen  on  the  stone ;  but  oer* 
tain,  even  if  wiped  off  ever  ao  carefully,  to  produce  white  apoCa  in 
the  print*  Ako,  it  ia  a  safe  precantkm,  whether  the  artist^a 
hair  be  greasy  or  not,  to  wear  a  cap  of  some  sort  while  drawing 
on  the  stone,  as,  if  his  hair  should  be  scurfy,  these  small  pellicles, 
imbibed  with  grease,  will  fall  frgm  the  liead  on  the  stone,  and 
form  spots  which  do  not  show  in  the  least  until  the  *>drawing  ia 
printed,  when  they  form  moltitttdeB  of  dariL  spots.^  "  Even  a 
London  winter  atmosphere  ia  unfavourable  to  fithogra^y^  aa'the 
amoke  may  fix  in  greasy  partidea  npon  the  preparation  of  the 
stone,  and  cause  a  grey  tint  to  be  printed  all  over  the  im* 
pression."  J 

The  next  subject  to  be  treated  upon  will  be  the  presses,  by 
meana  of  which  the  impreaaiona*  are  to  be  taken  from  the  atones 
to  tiie  paper.  In  the  course  of  ezperimenta  whmh  have  followed 
this  invention^  many  kinds  of  lithographic  presses  have  been 
devised,  with  various  degrees  of  success ;  but  these  appear  to  have 
been  resolved  into  two  kinds  of  machinery,  viz.  the  press  in  which 
the  pressure  is  produced  by  a  scraper;^  and  the  cylinder,  or 
copper-plate  press.  The  former^  which  the  author  denominates 
the  tcraper-prm^^  and  the  pak-pntiji  appears  that  which  ia  moat 

•  UnnsMadei*  p.  99.     t  p.  87.     t  p.  iU     f  p.  181.     H  p.  19l« 
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■oitecl  to  the  wotk.  The  semper  **  it  atibili  piece  of  hard  wood; 
about  an  inch  thick  (nsnally  peai^tree,  plane,  or  box). .  The  edge 

with  which  the  pressure  is  produced  is  not  thicker  than  the  twdftb 
part  of  an  inch ;  and  by  the  action  of  the  press  it  is  violenUy 
pieesed  against  the  leather  of  the  frame  under  which  the  printing 
paper  lies  upon  the  stone.  In  some  pieBsea  the  acntper  is  paned 
over  the  whole  snt&ce  of  the  stone;  or«  it  rests  inunoveaUe^  and 
the  stone  passes  under  it»  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  scraper  fne* 
cessiTely  acts  upon  Hie  whole  surface  of  the  paper.  In  ^  sort 
of  scraper-press,  the  impression  is  not,  therefore,  produced  at  once, 
and  perpendicularly,  as  in  the  letter-press ;  but  progressively,  as 
in  copper*plate  printing ;  with  this  difference^  however*  that  in 
the  copper-plate  printing-press  a  cylinder  rolls  over  the  stone^  ind 
in  tluB  press  the  stone  is  drawn  under  the  scraper.  The  scnptf 
ads  with  a  very  considerable  power— sometimes  of  three  tons  and 
more — upon  the  leather  frame  placed  over  the  paper  ;  and  it  bein^ 
necessary  that,  notwithstanding  this  lieavy  pressure,  it  should 
slide  over  the  leather,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  friction  must  take 
place;  and  though  the  leather  is  carefully  strained  over  the 
printing-fiamet  and'  rendered  as  stippety  as  possible  by  greiic^ 
still  it  cannot  fail  to  be  considersbly  stretched  by  the  pasdng  ef 
the  rubber.  This  stretching  is  communicated  in  some  meesuie 
to  the  paper  under  it,  and  effects  a  distortion  in  its  parts  by  which 
all  the  lines  of  the  drawing,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  rubber 
passes  over  it,  become  a  httle  thicker.  If  the  leather  is  of  good 
quality,  well  stnuned  in  its  frame,  and  sufficiently  greased;  sod 
if  the  soft  paper  under  it  be  not  too  wet,  the  above-msntioiMd 
distortion  is  very  huconstderahle ;  and  in  writing  or  larger  drawing 
scarcely  perceivable ;  but  in  very  minute  drawings,  or  in  highly- 
finished  dialk  drawings,  where  the  space,  the  single  lines,  or 
points  are  scarcely  visible,  the  smallest  extension  or  distortion  of 
the  pi^per  is  sufficient  to  fill  them  entnrely,  by  vrhich  the  impns- 
sion.  is  totally  spoiled."  [Various  preventives  and  remedies  sgsimt 
these  disasters  are  then  proposed.] 

Besides  the  effect  of  extending  or  distorting  the  paper,  the 
rubber  has  another  imperfection,  viz.  that  of  being  easily  injured, 
or  even  spoiled,  if  small  hard  bodies  occur  in  the  paper.  In  ^ 
drawings  of  artists,  which  aie.comnonly  printed  on  very  fine  psper, 
this  seldom  happens ;  but  in  works  where  coarse  printug  pe^ 
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•ig  used,  it  very  frequently  occurs.  If,  in  this  maaner,  an  inequality 
is  pvoduced  on  the  edge  of  a  stone,  no  subsequent  impressioii  CM 
be  perfecly  aa  a  oertain  line  ivill  be  kaa  printed  than  the  rast  all 
cm  the  stone.  As  soon,  iheiefoie»  as  such  a  line  is  obsemd  in 
the  impressions,  the  scraper  must  be  taken  out  and  planed  afiresh ; 
and  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

The  cylinder  of  a  copper-plate  press  approximates  the  nearest 
to  this  principle  of  pressure  by  acting  <m  a  single  line  of  the  plate 
at  a  time,  and  piodncing  the  inpieasion,  as  the  plate  passes  length* 
anae  thiovgh  the  cylinders,  by  a  progressive  motkm  onr  its  snr- 
ftce.  In  letter-prass  woik  tiie  ponver  acts  perpen^cnlaily  and 
simultaneously  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  type,  &c.  to  be 
printed ;  each  part  of  which  receives  only  its  proportionate  share 
.of  tiiat- force  or  pressure.  This  surface  does  not  fill,  perhaps,  one- 
Ibnrth  part  of  the  sheet,  the  rest  being  so  much  below  as  to  offer 
•no  resistance  to  the  power  allied.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the 
stone ;  for,  by  the  biting  in,  the  interstices  between  the  print  are 
80  tiirimgly  depressed,  that  the  entire  surface  offers  a  resistance. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  produce  four  times  e^reater 
pcessure  in  printing  from  stone  than  from  type — a  state  of  the 
iquestton  which  shows  the  impossibility  of  a  letter-press  prinleff 
entering  into  lithographic  printing  by  means  of  his  own  machineiy  • 
V  By  the  most  accurate  cdculatioaib  a  stone  plate  of  the  size  of  a 
common  folio  sheet*  requires  a  pressure  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  tons  to  be  printed  horizontally ;  and  such  a  pressure  no» 
thing  but  a  very  thick  stone,  placed  carefully  upon  a  horizontal 
foundation,  ia  able  to  resist." 

The  only  machinery  which  has  been  found  eflectnal  for  litho- 
graphic printing  is  upon  the  principle  already  described  of  a 
scraper  or  line  pressure,  the  most  simple  of  which  appears  to  be 
what  Mr.  Senefelder  calls  the  upright  lever,  or  pole  press;  wliich, 
he  says,  "  is  still  in  use  in  all  establishments  for  printing  all  work 
which  requires  great  dispatch ;  but  the  pressuie  cannot  be  raised 
to  more  than  six  hundred  weight,  without  exposing  the  printer  to 
an  inunoderate  exertion ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  not  apphcshle 

*  ThiB  exprasion  Is  not  very  clear  to  printers,  as  a  sheet  may  be  either 
folio,  «|Birto,  octavo,  &c.  without  dificriag  at  all  in  its  dhnenfioas.  Peihapt 
it  may  mesa,  according  to  the  lair-iccflptatioB  of  the  tern,  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
or  post. 
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to  very  large  stooes,  or  such  as  roquiie  ft  great  piessiire.  For  peo 
and  ink  dmwiogs  of  the  sixe  of  ft  common  folio  sheet,*  it  is  wA- 
lent ;  and  with  two  woikmen  twelve  hmuLred  impieedooa  nny  b 
taken  in  one  day." 

In  this  press  the  pressure  is  produced  by  an  upright  lever  from 
six  to  ten  feet  in  length,  to  the  under  part  of  which  the  scraper  is 
fixed  i  and  the  upper  part  is  suspended  from  the  spring  of  an 
dastio  boaid.  This  board  is  £uttned  to  a  pedal,  by  which  it  can 
be  depressed  so  as  to  act  with  its  naiial  ibice  when  the  senpw 
passes  over  the  stone.  The  boaid  6xed  o?er  the  press  mutt  be 
80  elastic  as  to  spring  at  least  one  inch,  as  the  scraper,  in  passing 
over  the  stone,  describes  a  segment  of  a  circle ;  hence  the  pres- 
sure at  the  two  extremities  of  the  stone  is  by  no  means  so  i&- 
tenae  as  in  the  middle.  The  stone  is  placed  in  ft  firaoM  or  boi, 
and  seemed  with  wedges.  This  box  haa  two  fiameai^uohworiLoa 
pivots  or  hinges,  analogous  to  the  iympans  and  ftiaketof  piinlio^ 
presses.  The  tympan,  which  is  covered  witli  leather,  is  brought 
under  the  action  of  the  pole  and  scraper,  whicli  are  united  by  a 
double-joint  hinge,  and  which,  when  drawn  to  a  straight  Une,  and 
acted  upon  by  the  spring4x>ard»  preserve  their  perpendicnlardiveo- 
tion.  Tlie  workman  mnst  press  with  his  whole  force  against  tin 
table  upon  which  the  press  stands*  in  order  to  get  a  firm  holcl»  or 
h^  will  scarcely  be  able  to  move  the  scraper.  **  In  case  of  greit 
power  being  required,  the  opposite  workman,  by  pushing,  maj 
greatly  assist  the  other." 

Another  kind  of  press,  much  used  for  lithography,  is  called  the 
cylinder,  or  star-press,  in  which  the  box  and  stone  move  nndtf 
the  scraper  which  is  fixed,  and  the  impressive  power  is  eflfi»ted  hj 
ft  lever*  But  the  principle  upon  which  the  impression  is  oblsiiieii 
is  precisely  the  same  as  the  former ;  and  the  star-press  offers  ns 
recommendation  of  gaining  even  power  ;  since,  if  the  pressure  v 
not  too  strong,  a  single  workman  may  draw  the  stone  under  the 
•ciaper ;  but  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation,  when  the  stoneB 
are  laige^  and  a  stronger  pressure  is  requisite,  a  corresponding  ttsr 
or  cross  is  contrived  on  the  other  side,  so  that  the  other  woduntf 
may  give  his  assistance.*'  And,  in  point  of  time,  it  is  evident  tint 
a  loss  must  be  the  consequence.  These  are  the  kind  of  presses 
now  in  general  use  in  the  lithographic  establishments  in  fiance 

*  See  preceding  note. 
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and  Germany.  That  they  should  be  used  here  must  cause  a  pain- 
ful sensation  to  any  mechanic  wlio  witnessed  the  operation  of  litho- 
graphic printing.  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  one  ol  these  machines, 
which  I  saw  at  work  upon  a  quarto  poflt  letter,  ungle  page,  and 
vhich,  with  the  labour  of  two  men  to  torn  the  star,  could  produce 
about  fifteen  hundred  per  day  of  what  two  men  at  a  cominoa 
printLag-press  would  be  ashamed  if  they  did  not  do  fbur  thousand  t 
However,  the  finest  sjiecimens  of  lithography  in  this  country  are 
yet  produced  from  the  star-press.  Other  presses  are  described', 
and  one  in  particular,  working  by  **  a  cylinder  of  brass  eight 
inches  in  diameter/'  which  is  rolled  over  the  stone  in  Ueu  of  the 
scraper  to  produce  the  impression ;  *'  but  as  this  cylinder,  though 
perfectly  solid,  would  not  produce  the  requisite  pressure,  two  iron 
rods  are  attached  to  the  pins,  which  pass  through  the  table,  and 
have  cases  filled  with  leaden  or  iron  weif^hts  suspended  to  them ; 
the  space,  however,  seldom  allows  the  application  of  more  than 
fiye  or  six  hundred  weight,  which,  in  most  cases,  does  not  produce 
a  sufficient  pressure  for  clear  and  perfect  impressbns.  These 
presses  would  he  greatly  improved  by  being  raised  a  little  higher 
to  gain  more  space  underneath :  or  if  the  levers  could  be  made 
to  pass  through  the  Hoor  of  the  room,  by  which  means  space 
enough  might  be  obtained  to  add  a  weight  of  two  tons-and-a-half. 
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or  uor&t  wiflimit  fatiguing  tbe  workmfiit  too  rniich  in  twiuog 

the  cylinder."  In  order  to  improve  upon  this  press  the  Banr 
rian  mechanics  might  profitably  inspect  oiu  old-fa&liioned  lioeo 
mangles. 

In  thiBGOuntiy,  we  hm,  as  oanal,  been  improving  upon  the 
foreign  in^entiona.  Mr.  Rnthven  liaa  made  lithographic  pmei 
by  the  application  of  the  excellent  plan  of  powerful  prewnre  in- 
vented by  him  for  type-printing-presses.  The  movement  of,  ttd 
pressure  upon,  the  stone,  is  gained  by  two  cyUnders,  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  copper-plate  presses  i  the. power  of  pressure  is  re- 
gulated by  his  patent  levers,  acting  upon  the  roDm  by  bringiDg 
Ihem  nearer  to  each  other,  as  may  be  found  necessary.  Howewcr, 
in  practice  it  is  found  that  a  cylinder  is  not  sufficient,  or  eSMn, 
as  it  will  not  adapt  the  pressure  to  the  inequalities  of  level  which 
all  stones  are  more  or  less  liable  to ;  wooden  scrapers  only  wiD 
answer  for  good  drawings,  the  cylinders,  at  best,  for  circular 
letters  or  maps.  Still  the  Ruthven  lever  is  retained  to  bring  down 
the  scraper,  by  which  means  the  work  has  been  rendered  compsri 
tively  easy.  Mr.  Colby,  of  ShackleweU,  has  also  invented  a  pm 
Tor  the  same  purpose,  of  great  power,  by  very  simple  means,  hot 
he  retains  the  cylindrical  pressure. 

The  author  has  reserved  to  the  latter  part  of  his  work  his  obser- 
vations and  detail  concerning  *'  the  tranter  and  tracing  manner.' 
.  --^  This  manner,'' he  says, ''is  peculiar  to  the  chemical  printing; 

and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  bdieve  that  it  is  the  principsl  sod 
most  important  part  of  my  discovery.  In  mder  to  multiply  copies 
of  your  ideas,  by  printing,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  learn  to 
write  in  an  inverted  way ;  but  every  person  who,  with  common 
ink,  can  write  on  paper,  may  do  the  same  with  chemical  ink ;  and 
by  the  transfer  of  his  writing  to  the  stone  it  can  be  multiplied 
ad  u^btttum.  At  Munich,  at  Paris,  and  at  St.  Petersbur|^,  tha 
manner  is  already  used  in  the  government  offices.  All  resolutm 
edicts,  orders.  Sec.  agreed  to  at  the  cabinet  meetings,  are  writteo 
down  on  paper,  by  the  secretary,  with  chemical  ink  ;  and  in  the 
space  of  an  hour  fifty  impressions  may  be  had.  For  circulars, 
and,  in  gmeral,  all  such  orders  of  government  as  must  be  rspidiy 
distributed,  an  invention  like  this  is  of  the  utmost  conseqiwiMOi 
and  I  am  convinced  that  before  ten  years  shall  elapse,  sll  the 
European  governments  will  be  possessed  of  a  lithographical  estab- 
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iishmeiit  for  tranafenring  writing  to.the  ttone. .  In.  time  of  war  this 

method  is  of  the  greatest  use  for  the  general  staff  of  the  army :  it 
Bupplies  entirely  the  want  of  a  field  printing-office  ;  and  admits  of 
greater  despatch  and  secresy.  The  commanding  officer  may  write 
liig  ordeiB  with  his  own  hand ;  wad  in  his  presence  a  number  of 
impressions  may  be  taken  liKmi  them  by  a  person  who  can  nather 
write  nor  read.  In  oommeroe  and  trade*  the  tiansfer  manner  will* 
ere  long,  be  generally  introduced,  especially  in  great  commercial 
houses,  where  it  often  happens  that  a  quick  and  accurate  multi- 
plication of  price-lists,  letters,  and  accounts,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance." 

I  agree  with  most  of  what  is  here  stated  respectmg  the  utility 
of  the  .  tiansfer  and  tracing  part  of  lithography.  The  Quarter- 
master-general's office  at  "IVhitehall  has.  for  some  years,  had  a  litho- 
graphic establishment  attached  to  it ;  and  during  the  late  war  on 
the  continent,  our  army  was  provided  with  the  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  oC  issuing  orders,  and .  cmnmunicating  to  the  officers 
sketches  of  the  plan  of  operations. 

The  liquid  ink  for  writing  on  paper  is  made  with  gum-lac  dis- 
solved in  lye  of  pure  soda,  with  a  little  soap ;  and  coloured  with 
lamp-black.  The  chemical  ink  described  by  Senefelder  for  the 
purpose  of  transfer,  is  somewhat  different  from  that  used  for  writ- 
ing or  drawing  immediately  on  the  stone.   It  is  formed  of 

Shell-lac  3  parts 

Wax  . 

Tallow  6 
Mastic  *  •    •  •    •  .5 

Soap  4 

Lamp-bhck  .  •  .  .  1 

In  a  quarto  volume  of  342  pages,  whoUy  occupied  in  describing 
the  processes  and  materials  of  this  one  art,  much  interesting 

matter  must  be  found  which  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
have  given,  in  a  specific  manner,  in  the  hmits  here  set.  The  en- 
deavour has,  therefore,  been  to  confine  this  abridgment  to  such 
particulara  as  will  be  found  moat  Taluable  to  those  for  whose  pecu- 
liar use  this  .woik  is  designed.  Even  where  any  detail  of  the  pro- 
cess, or  description  of  the  ingredients  used,  has  been  introduced, 
it  has  only  been  with  a  view  of  more  clearly  defining  the  general 

3  Q 
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method.  No  one  must,  therefore,  expect  to  become  a  master 
of  the  art  of  lithography  from  what  ia  here  presented.  The 
"  Manual  of  Lithography/'  translated  from  the  Fiendi,  hy 
Mr.  Hnlkiiandfil,  as  well  aa  kia  aubaaqiwBt  work,  ''THa  Ast  af 
DrawingeD  BtaDey^'gi  vea  the  whole  praeeaBea»fidl«ieB,aBd  remadiei^ 
ttore  in  detul ;  but  tbeae  woilu  only  eonfinn  my  opiiikm  abaady 
freely  given  ;  and  will  no  doubt  convince  any  reader  that  "  those 
who  really  wish  to  study  hthography,  must  be  armed  with  cooraga 
and  patienoe,  and  prepare  themadvea  to  exercise  more  tfaiBB  oat 
art ;  k  ia  tnie»  that  black,  vamiak,  and  piinting-ink  are  to  ba 
found  in  the  shops,  but  none  of  these  are  proper  for  lithography. 
All  the  materials  necessary  for  this  art  cannot  be  employed  in  the 
state  in  which  they  are  boup;ht,  some  previous  manipulation  being 
always  necessary.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  mystery 
which  has  hitherto  enveloped  lithography;  and  which  baa  vnti 
aow  hindered  the  Trader  fimn  fumiahing  the  neceaaaryiBgredicitL 
A  lithographer  is'draa  obliged  to  become  stone-mason,  caifjeata, 
shoe-maker,  &c.,  and  to  prepare  his  own  black,  his  varnish,  and 
his  ink,  for  nothing  is  indififerent  in  lithography  ;  all  must  be  done 
with  care  and  inteiligence ;  and  often  those  things  which,  in  their 
manipulation,  appear  unimportant,  are,  in  the  end,  of  the  utmoit 
oonsequenee.''* 

The  art  appears  to  admit  of  being  applied  to  a  Tariety  of 
purposes  ;  as,  imitations  of  ink -drawings,  either  by  lines  or  dots ; 
etchings  of  engravings;  chalk j  wood-cuts,  and  aqua-tinta. 
The  style,  however,  which  has  a  decided  aaperiority,  ia  that 
of  chaUL,  as  no  copper-plate  engravings  can  give  ao  perfect 
an  imitation  of  original  pencil,  or  crayon  drawings.  For  al 
scenery,  and  subjects  from  nature,  it  oflfers  also  peculiar  advtm- 
tages:  the  original  artist  drawing  his  work  upon  the  same 
aarface  &om  which  it  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  paper  in  any 
number  of  unpressiona  required,  it  will  exhibit  throuf^ioiii  all  tka 
lireedom  and  spirit  of  bis  pencil  without  loaing  by  the  tranafea  af 
the  engraver  to  wax  and  copper ;  only,  he  muat  either  draw  ift  » 
verse,  or  the  print  will  be  in  reverse  of  the  original.  How  ever,  Ironi 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  stone  to  imbibe  the  lithographic  ink,  it  ts 
imposaibla  toobtain  very  fine  linea,<Hr.debcatadrawhig9,  whichmi|^ 
not  be  executed  withmoraaaaabyeleliiQgoQooiipar.  SuckteM^ 

*  HuUmaadel,  p.  4. 
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iagi  vmj,  jideed*  Im  pnoduoed  by  engraving  upon  «toae ;  bqt  as  i% 
requires  elmost  «s  much  practice  as  engraving  upon  copper,  the 
chief  advantage  of  lithography  to  the  fine  arts,  viz.  that  of  enabling 
an  artist  to  execute  his  own  drawings,  is  lost.  The  great  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  etones  are  also  a  disadvantage  which  must  ever  tend 
to  pveolnde  a  penon  fipom  laying  by  the  inicnbed  etonee,  ae  <9m 
be  done  so  conTeniendy  witli  eognmngs  ca  copper  platee. 

TVaaeleii  vpon  ttonee,  boweirer,  with  regard  to  wiittng,  are  ex* 
tremely  useful;  and  even  the  transfer  of  prints  from  copper-plate 
has  been  effected  by  Mr.  HuUmandel  with  surprising  success.  It 
appears  that  lithography  has  been  chiefly  esteemed^  both  at  Paha 
and  Monidi,  for  its  application  to  chalk  diawingi,  esoepliog  ito 
aeknowledged  utility  in  the  tranaftr  of  wntinge. 
Mr.  Bancoart,  as  tianalated  by  Mr.  HaOmandel,  eaye, 
**  The  extreme  facility  with  which  drawings  are  made  upon 
stone,  and  their  being,  in  fact,  original,  give  a  great  advantage  to 
lithography  over  engraving ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
confeaaed  that*  in  point  of  beanty  and  per&ctioa,  nothing  has  been 
hitherto  prodaoed  to  be  compared  wiUi  fine  line  engiaying"  [p.  128]« 
However,  in  the  menotinto  style,  drawings  on  atone  appear 
capable  of  entering  into  competition  with  any  engravings  of  the 
same  description,  upon  copper.  The  work  above-mentioned  of 
Mr.  HuUmandel  ''Art  of  Drawing  on  Stone^  exhibits  fine 
wptmrnum,  particnlariy  a  head  of  M/eaknadt,  and  a  landscape; 
and  lihe  fithographic  works  publidied  by  Mr.  Ackermaon,  dawn 
by  Mr.  HuUnuaide],  aa  also  by  Measn.  Ward,  Nicholeoa^ 
Westall,  Harding,  &c.  show  what  degree  of  perfection  this  new 
art  may  be  capable  of  attaining,  when  fostered  by  British 
cnoooragement* 

Varions  tinto  may  be  pmdaced  by  using  two  or  more  stoiiei» 
which,  being  cowed  with  fiaasy  eomposition,  the  lights  an 
scraped  «ut  in  the  places  where  ihey  are  intended  to  appear  on 

paper;  and  the  print  being  brought  on  the  stone  in  its  eiBCt 
l^ce  produces  the  effect  of  a  drawing  on  coloured  paper  touched 
with  white.  These  drawings  may  be  printed  with  a  third  stone, 
to  givtt  wmaeieGttofeiie-gioand.  Imitations  of  wood-cuto  an 
prodnoed  by  covering  the  atone  with  lithognphieink^  and  acnping 
oat  the  intended  lights ;  and  aa  the  finer  tonchea  may  be  added 
with  a  hair  pencil,  prints  far  superior  to  wood-cuts  may  be  ob- 

3  Q  2 
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tained.  But  the  chief  advantage  of  wood-cuLs,  viz.  printing  them 
alons:  with  the  letter-press,  is  not  attainable. 
"  i^graving  upon  stone  is  perfonned  by  polishing  the  stone,  aod 
covering  it  with  a  thin  coating  of  gum  and  black.  The  parts  of 
the  drawing  must  then  be  scraped  out ;  and  wlien  fimsbed  thBf 
wiH  of  course  appear  white  instead  of  'bhek.  -  The  thicker  Ijaei^ 
as  in  copper,  must  be  cut  somewhat  deeper  than  the  others,  woA 
when  the  drawing  is  complete  the  whole  is  rubbed  with  liiivecd- 
oil^  which  being  resisted  by  the  coating  of  gum«  only  touches  the 
stone  where  that  is  scraped  away.  The  gum  is  then  washed  off,  and 
the  print  obtained  as  in  the  other  style  of  printing.  The  imitstiBsi 
of  aqua-tinta  are  produced  by  several  stones  coinciding  with  csek 
other,  and  producing  a  succession  of  flat  tints,  as  befbrc-dcscfibod. 
Drawings  may  also  be  done  by  mixing  ink  with  chalk,  and  adding 
flat  tints.*  • 

In  going  thus  far  into  the  detail  of  this  *  new  mode  of  printing, 
I  have  been  actuated  by  two  motives  >-first»  that  of  giving  geneni 
information  relative  to  an  art  claiming  some  affinity  to  our  ows; 
and  secondly,  that  of  showing  how  lar  lithography  will  either  io- 

ttrtere  with,  or  be  auxiliary  to  ty})Ography.  Whether  1  have 
8ucceed(;d  in  the  former  motive  it  will  be  for  others  to  decide  :  oq 
the  latter,  1  may  venture  an  opinion,  that  it  will  be  of  no  eieU 
either  the  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  had«  at  one  timci,  an  intention  of  making  a  temporary  csiriip^ 
on  which  we  '(printers)  might  work  stones  by  the  power  of  sir 
presses  ;  but  a  careful  perusal  of  the  works  above  referred  to,  tsi 
a  personal  attention  to  the  proeess,  have  convinced  me  of  the 
impracticability  of  such  a  scheme  i  or  of  any  union  of  the  two 
arts ;  nor  have  we  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  the  succen  of 
lithography.  Circular  letters,  and  official  orden,  by  the  advsnlige 
which  the  method  of  transfer  gives,  are  the  duly  instancesin  wUck 
it  will  interfere  with  thie  ordinary  mode  of  printing,  and  be  likdy 
to  supersede,  in  any  respect,  letter-press  work ;  and  in  these  evtQ, 
where  economy  is  necessary,  letter-press  will  have  the  preference. 
In  cssesy  also,  where  the  beautifully  clear  and  distim^  lined  pro- 
duced by  the  cik^giaver  <m  copper,  and  the  type-founder,  aie  ofafecii 

*  See  Mr.  Hullmandcl's  paper  upon  Lithography  in  the  thirty-^fvfnifi 
volume  of  TransnrtioMs  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  accompanied 
ipeciiuens  of  the  different  styles :  parUcularly  hit  Views  is  Italy. 
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of  attention  without  the  aid  of  extfaneous  omameiits  and  flouriah- 
ings,  the  stone-printiDg  will  not  be  adopted.  .  To  compose .  types 
for  transferring  on  to  stone,  and  thus  making  stone  pages,  will  .be 
far  more  expensive  than  stereotype,  and  require  twenty  times  the 
room  to  keep  store,  even  if  it  could  be  brought  to  answer  in  other 
lespects,  so  that  its  adoption  in  such  a  way  is  totally  out  of 
question }  and.few  authois  will  write  their  works  upon  prepaied 
paper  for  tmnsferring  them  to  stone,  for  th^  sake  of  exhibiting  to 
their  fiiends  and  poaterity  fiuHumiles  of  their  manner  of  writing 
for  the  press. 

As  to  any  advantage  gained  by  the  public,  on  the  side  of  ex- 
pense, I  shall  show  that  to  be  very  equivocal.  The  hstof  "  prices 
at  the  lithographic  Press,  No.  .8  Piekett-street,  Temple-Bar,  in 
April  1822»  is  as  follows:  *  . 

* 

**  lAihegrmphjf  Cirttiltn  it.  per  IOOjMy«»«  at.  p^per, 
DUto,  Pkm  ^Ettttf  8«.  $•  2U.  per  100,  e».  peper. 
fFrkiitg  duarged  wken  leu  tkm*  300  e9pktfr9m  \t.  6d,  f     per  pege. 
Tnmtfer  hdt  U,per  UUle^TVan^er  paper  U.  per  sheet, 
"  N.  B*  Even  hundredi  always  chaqsed." 

Now  the  question  is,  what  would  be  charged  by  a  letter-press 
printer  for  the  same. 

LsTTsa-Passs.  Lithoorapht. 
SSOez. paper  ....  £0  8  0|  260 as  300  ...  12  0 

Writing  ...     1   6=rO  13  6 

500  100 

750  as  800    1  12  0 

1000    ..200 


500   Oil  0 

750    0  14  0 

1000    0  17  0 


And  if  the  employer  wishes  to  display  his  own  hand-writing,  there 
must  be  added,  one  shilling  for  the  bottle  of  ink,  and  one  filling 
more  for  the  sheet  of  transfer  paper. 

The  side  on  which  the  advantage  lies,  with  regard  to  plans  of 
estates,  is  rather  more  difficult  to  be  shown,  because  it  is  not  easy 
to  estimate  the  arerage  expense  of  engraving.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  plan  must  be  drawn  upon  either  the  transfer  paper  or  the 
stone;  and  in  either  case  the  artist  must  be  paid.  Then  the 
printing  would  be  from  eight  to  twenty-one  shillings  per  hundred, 
exclusi?e  of  paper.  Now  a  phite,  quarto  size,  may  be  worked  for 
about  ihiee  shillings  per  hundred ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear,  from 
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these  etetenMBts,  that  the  public  are  likely  to  be  adniiita^  bf 
Kthography  on  the  score  of  price. 
The  commendatiODS  which  I  have  just  giTen  to  this  art,  migM 

induce  an  opinion  that  it  would  very  materially  interfere  with 
copper-plate  engraving  and  printing ;  but  there  is  one  circam- 
ataoce  which  will  ei^iually  protect  those  professioiia ;  namely; 
tiie  slow«  and  conaeqiiently  ezpensiTer  process  of  stone-piiiitiBg; 
i^Bf  in  long  nfunbers,  irQl  eoonleibalanee  all  the  dtfbrenoe  ia 
Tahie  between  engraving  on  copper  and  diaiwing  m  etoae.  A 
Bmali  quarto  head  will  cost  at  least  twelve  shilhngs  per  hundred 
working.  Thus,  where  very  hmited  numbers  are  sufficient,  all  the 
adrantages  of  the  hrat  artist's  drawing  being  tranaferred  to  the 
paper  at  a  less  expense  than  ita  copy  can  be  engnrren  on  meta^ 
may  so  &r  be  obtained :  but  when  the  long  nmnben  mmmaj 
Iot  the  usual  impressioa  of  a  work  are  required,  copper-plate  wil 
have  the  decided  advantage. 
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PECORATIVE  FEINTING. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

CHAPTER  XVXII. 

tUmnal  by  Mr.  Savage — The  Chiaro  Oteuro— Colours  hij  suites;  of  hlix  ks 
^Manner  of  PapiUon — Mode  of  Printing — Papa'  Hangings — Chinese 
—  Initial  letter  B  of  the  Mentz  Bible — New  Mode  of  producing  such  a 
Specimen — Mr.  Savage's  Specimens — Requisites  of  the  Artist — CUI 
BONO— Calculation  of  Cost— Future  of  the  Chef-d'oeuvre— Pleanng 
nUrf  M  referring  to  the  Jir$t  prnwipk  of  the  ari  ^  Frmiiag*^ 
Brmu/kniM  Cmotif  Dupair,  rmtenei  India  Pi^er* 

THIS  subject  of  fancy  has  been  lately  revived  by  the  work  of 
llr.  WiUiain  Sayage,  a  printer  of  acknowledged  ingenuity  end 

talent ;  but  whose  labour;,  in  this  performance  have  been  applied, 
I  fear,  more  towards  the  honour  of  the  art,  than  to  his  own  emolu- 
ment. 

The  principal  view  of  Mr.  Savage  in  oonij^liiig  this  work*  ap* 
peaiB  to  have  been,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Britieh  typographer 
to  an  art  attempted  many  yeaia  ago,  and  which/  most  probably, 

was  not  then  persevered  in  for  the  very  same  reason  that  will 
render  futile  the  attempt  to  revive  it  in  the  present  day,  namely. 
Us  total  inutility. 

Mr.  Savage  divides  the  subjeot  into  two  kinds  of  specimem; 
namely : — First,  that  of  prints  worked  with  different  gradations  of 
the  same  colour,  which  produces  the  eflfectof  what  is  termed  chiaro 
oscuro,  or  cameo.  The  first  practiser  of  this  method  has  been 
generally  supposed  to  be  Ugo  da  Carpa,  an  Italian  engraver  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who,  with  other  contemporaries,  produced  the 
effect  of  chiaro  oscuro  drawings,  by  means  of  two,  three,  or  more, 
bkwka  of  wood  printed  with  different  gradatbns  of  the  shade  of 
the  same  colmir,  upon  the  same  paper.* 

Secondly,  the  printing  a  picture  by  suites  of  blocks,  in  various 
colours,  *'  80  as  to  give  fac-similes  of  the  productions  of  different 
^nasters,  at  a^smail  expense,  to  serve  as  studies,,  or  for  .the  deco- 

*  Ottlcj,  voL  I.  p.  34  s. 
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ration  of  rooms,  where,  if  framed  and  glazed,  the  eye  should  not 
be  able  to  diatiDgoish  them  from  drawings."* 

It  appears  to  me,  that  Mr.  Savage  may  have  first  t^en  up .  kk 

« 

idea  from  the  work  I  have  before  mentioned^  m.  that  of  FapQUm^f 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  Mr.  S/a  work,  I 

was  instantly  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  his  first  specimen 
.   of  chiaro  oscuro,  to  one  of  Papillon's  execated  precisely  on  the 
aame  principle. 

To  produce  theie  efiects,  as  many  blocks,  designed  and  fitted 
en  m^e.  axe  employed^  as  aie  the  tints  or  cotoufs  which  the  artist 
intends  to  produce.  The  first  of  these  is  termed  the  hkUh  Nodt, 
which  is  used  to  print  the  first  or  lightest  tint,  out  of  which  the 

extreme  lights,  or  whites,  only  are  cut,  or  excavated  ;  the  sccund 
block  prints  the  next  tint,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  design  is 
completed  ;  the  number  of  blocks  being  determined  by  the  degree 
ef  finish  intended  to  be  given  to  the  print. 

In  finmuig  prints  of  multifidous  coIourSf  a  simikur  routine 
takes  pkiee*  the  various  blocks  being  traced  fiiom,  and  all  matched 
to,  each  other,  inked  with  the  requisite  colours  in  proper  succes- 
sion, and  united  and  blended  by  the  most  skilful  and  patient 
workmanship,  and  by  means  of  those  sheet  anchors  of  presaman- 
ship  called  points,  threej  or  even  four  of  which  ace  fixed  (by  what 
a  printer  caUs  patte-pomii)  upon  the  tympana,  so  as  to  act  upoo 
the  margins  of  the  print :  thus,  every  block  of  which  the  suite 
consists  will  require  separate  beating,  pointing,  and  puUing.j; 

It  appears,  both  from  Papillon  and  Savage,  that  this  mode  of 
ornamental  printing  was  practised  by  the  earher  typographers: 

•  Savapre.  f  Sec  pp.  18.  623. 

X  Perhaps  it  may  be  expected  that  I  shauld  ioitance,  in  the  course  of  tius 
chapter,  the  besutiful  paper  hangings  for  rooiBf,  printed  in  various  coloeis. 
from  blocks,  «»  MriVe,  and  sheets  in  series,  first  produced  in  Italy  and  Frane^ 
sad  aow  improved  in  JBnj^and.  The  principle  is  certuiuly  similar,  but  at 
the  purpose  is  different,  and  colours  laid  on  in  relief,  any  thing  like  a 
classification  or  cdinparison  of  the  two  q^ies  of  printiag  would  not  he  jnsc 

But  here  the  sad  rogues,  the  Chineae.  are  before  as  agiin.*— "  D   the 

ancients,"  said  the  Irishman,  "  they  are  always  «<iflm|^  one's  good  thoughts." 
1  happen  to  have  a  set  of  silk  hangings,  for  a  room,  with  figures  printed  in 
colours,  and  se?enl  portions,  or  sheeu,  to  vnite  and  form  fbr  a  subject  within 
a  border,  exactly  apoa  the  priadple  aow  vader  eonsideratioB,  but  faUiag  to 
pIsGM  from  age. 
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they  both  affirm  the  luge  oraainental  capital  letien  of  the  Ments 
Pnlter  (Faust  and  Schoeffer*  1467)  as  iroll  as  the  BiUe  and  other 
books,  to  have  been  pritUed  in  eobun  with  tuUet  of  bhdti*  The 

former  asserting  that  there  were  three  colours  used,  viz.  red,  blue, 
and  purple,  the  latter  contending  for  two  only,  viz.  blue  and  red. 
1  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  any  one  of  these  trea- 
saxes  of  iypogiaphy.  The  letter  B  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume 
has  been,  as  I  have  before  stated  [p.  46],  copied  in  fto-stmile 
by  sereial  anthors,  and  described  by  others ;  snd  I  mean  to  give  - 
it  in  those  two  colours,  both  as  an  exemplification  of  the  principle, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  may  be  produced  by  a  pro- 
cess certainly  never  yet  called  in  aid  of  such  a  purpose,  but  which 
would  save  mnch  time  and  expense  of  engraving  suites  of  blocks ; 
namely,  stereotype ;  and,  having  one  block  only  engraved,  the  rest 
may  be  effected  by  merely  such  hands  as  are  on  the  ordinary  esta- 
blishment of  a  printing-office. 

Mr.  Savage,  who  examined  a  fine  copy  of  this  Psalter  with  the 
most  anxious  curiosity,  says,  *'  he  could  not  help  admiring  the' 
great  accuracy  with  which  the  workmanship  was  executed,  in  in- 
serting a  large  capital  letter  into  the  surrounding  ornamental  part, 
where  the  exact  shape  is  bounded  by  a  fine  line  of  a  ^flferent 
colour,  80  near  to  each  other,  as  to  be  separated  by  a  space  not 
more  than  the  thickness  of  writing  paper,  and  uniformly  true  in 
every  instance but  the  general  appearance  of  the  work  is 
heightened  in  beauty,  by  a  more  bright  and  deUcate  tint  of  each 
of  those  coburs  in  other  places  written  or  painted  in  by  hand,  as 
well  as  some  other  emendations  of  even  the  black  ink. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact,"  says  Mr.  Savage  "  tiiat  under  Fust  and 
Gutenberg  the  process  should  be  carried  nearly  to  perfection  ; 
for  some  of  the  works  they  printed,  both  in  the  quality  of  the  ink, 
and  in  the  workmanship,  are  so  excellent,  that  it  would  require  all 
the  skill  of  our  best  printers,  even'  at  the  present  day,  to  surpasa 
them  in  all  respects :  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  'tiiat  in  a  fow 
years  after,  the  printers  were  actually  superior  to  us  in  the  use  of 
red  ink,  both  as  to  colour,  and  us  to  thf  inscrtiiifr  of  a  jrreat 
number  of  single  capital  letters  in  their  prttper  places  in  a  sheet, 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy,  and  sharpness  of  impression,  that  I 
have  never  seen  equalled  in  modem  workmanship."— pp.  6,  7, 

Mr.  Savage*  ih  pursuing  his  plan  of  fully  exemplifying  the  efibct 
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of  ornamental  printing,  has  given  imitations  of  drawiAgs  in  i^pia 
and  Indian  ink,  in»  from  three  blocks,  increasing  to  mne— sevml 
bead-pMoet  printed  as  oaaaeoe  in  difimiii  tints  of  the  ssbs 
cokMin  $  in  heraldry,  the  anns  of  Sail  Spenoer  in  henddicooloui; 

in  imitation  of  coloured  drawings,  a  combination  d{  from  two  to 
twenty-nine  blocks  ;  three  specimens  in  natural  history,  aiid  thre* 
in  sculpture ;  and  others  of  various  descriptions.  The  minutisB  of 
tibe  process  is  explained,  first,  by  tables  of  the  coloured  iokf 
vied  in  these  prints,  with  definitions  of  their  propeiCiea  and  oseei- 
sary  combinations,  and  genersl  roles  and  cantions  for  the  msnsil 
operation  at  the  press :  this,  after  the  grand  point,  included  is 
one  technical  term,  the  mMng-ready,  is  eflected,  is  litde 
more  than  would  be  dictated  by  the  judgment  of  any  ciever, 
experienced,  artist-like  pressman.  The  operations  of  this 
mediod  of  printing,  the  various  colonn  used,  and  ths  mo- 
cession  of  each  block,  to  produce  the  required  e£fiBCt,  sppcir 
fully  explained  in  a  "  Swseinct  Description  of  the  lOoi- 
trations,"  to  which  I  must  refer  the  cunous  inquirer:  yet,  still 
much,  very  much,  must  evidently  be  left  to  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  printer  who  has  leisure  to  make  such  experimesti* 
Ko  rule  ean  be  laid  down  for  the  exact  order  in  which  the  nmm 
blacks  of  a  snite  are  to  be  taken-^the  printer  moat  not  soly 
lie  an  artist  in  the  United  acceptation  of  -  the  term,  but  in  the 
full  extent  of  the  term  as  applicable  to  the  fine  arts  of  desiijim  .., 
painting,  and  drawing,  or  he  can  never  expect  to  produce  the 
effect  of  either.  It  appears  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
consider  that  the  style  of  the  drawing  must  be  suited  to 
intended  process:  next  to  "  anelyie  the  dmwing»  for  the  paxpoie 
of  asoertatning  how  many  bkxsks  it  will  require,  and  what  pvto 
of  it  will  come  into  each,  and  to  determine  which  block  shall  be 
first  engraved" — all  this  will  require  the  united  operations  of  the 
designer,  engraver,  and  prmter  ;  and,  in  some  of  his  pictures,  Mr. 
Savage  appeam  to  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  two  first-named 
iidsti^  in  an  eminent  degree.  Fhwi  his  acoountof  the  diiUcnkia 
he  had  to  cope  with,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  prsctiser  of  dm 
fsncy  must  have  no  other  business  to  divide  his  attention :  the 
whole  of  the  subjects,  with  one  exception,  were  worked  by 
himself,  or  his  own  fimiily. 

'  I  think  it  unneoeseary  to  piooeed  lurther  with  this  sul^ecU  ^ 
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tnnie  Utde  emiBidenrtioii  be' gifen  to  that  importent  question,  by 
the  iolution  of  which  the  more  or  less  general  adoption  of  every 
art  and  science  must  be  regulated ;  namely,  CUl  BONO  ? 
In  posting-bills,  lottery-puffs,  titles  of  books,  the  phntiiig  ia 
eoloun  will  be  omamen^  and  deooratiTe,  bat  ratlier  expcniive  | 
btttibrprodiicingpfotoruditibjecta*'totemaa  ttadiea,  or  fcr 
deoorations  of  fooms,  ftamed  and  glased,  not  to  be  dittingntslied 
from  drawings,"  the  failure  is  complete.  Every  head  piece  is 
managed  by,  first,  working  the  type  as  a  single  leaf,  then  by 
working  three  times  more,  for  the  three  tints  of  the  cameos.  The 
picture  illustratiTe  of  Collins's  "Ode  on  Mer^/'  which  was 
faitended  as  the  tkrf  dVniers  of  this  decotative  printiag',  is  pio- 
dnced  from  t#enty^nme  blocka !  ihiity  colonn  and  tints  to  work 
one  quarto  leaf  twenty-nine  times  over ! !  now,  let  the  mind  run 
over  the  probable  cost  to  employ  a  journeyman  capable  of  such 
work,  and  guess  if  something  like  the  following  may  not  be 
given  as  the  probable  molt  >— 

80  blookg,  making -teady*  preparing  cokmr^  beating,  and 
4  I  pulling,  at  least  ibiir  timea  the  time  of  the  opeiatkma  of 
116  I  a  fbrme  of  the  work,  quarto 

4  pages  in  a  forme 
464  times  the  cost  of  printing  a  page  of  fine  type-work,  exclu- 
nve  of  the  expense  of  the  designer,  engraver,  and  box-wood.  If . 
liMr  studies  or  pictares  tliis  expense  oovld  be  bone,  it  is  veiy  plain 
that  in  book«deoofattona  it  is  not  likely  to  waatmw^  500  fiu^- 
nmilee  were  wanted  of  tiie  pietore  of  Mercy,  print  it  in  ovitline, 
and  the  first  artists  in  the  country  would  be  glad  to  colour  them 
up  to  pattern  for  one  fourth  of  the  money,  and  produce  something 
like  a  finished  specimen. 

I  think  this  pietnie^printof  "  Mei^  a  monatfona  abortkm— it 
is  honibl^-its  only  merit  is  in  the  patienoe  and  diffieolty  wiUi 
which  it  was  gestated  and  brought  to  perturitioa.  I  could  wish, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  lady's  piece  of  difficult  music,  it  had 
been  impossible :  some  other  specimens  in  colours,  where  so  much 
has  not  been  aimed  at,  are  so  much  the  better ;  the  less  that  has 
been  attempted,  the  less  is  the  foilure. 

In  going  regiikrly  Ummgh  the  aceonnt  of  the  l]hHtmtiona»  wa 
in  time  arriire  at  the  fhiale  of  speeimens  of  the  ptinthig  art  of  Mr. 
Savage  j  and  as  if  the  climdx  ol  disappointment  were  still  in  store. 
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after  thefitilu«e  of  f  Mmy*'  the  liat  conclttdes  with  tlie  Ctfen 

of 'Despair but  what  a  surprise !  what  an  unexpected  lefsne 
and  relief  to  the  sickened  sensation,  does  this  "  Cavern  of 
Despair  "  really  prove  !  Is  it  accident  or  design  ?  Is  it  meant  u 
stage  ^€ct  ?  In  this  picture  the  mind  is  refreshed  by,  and  jst  last 
lete  delighted  upon,  erecy  exceUence  that  wood-aignmng  and 
type-printing  .e?er  did  or  erer  will  efieot.  •  I  cannot  cpnceiitt 
superiority  possible ;  to  attempt  any  description  of  it  would  be 
folly,  except  siiying,  that  it  is  in  the  true,  legitimate  mode  of 
printing,  one  colour,  a  fine  black  :  take  all  the  other  *'  Illustra- 
tions'' away,  cut  out  the  whole  portion  of  "  Decorative  Printing," 
and  giye  me  the  remainder  of  .the  book»  with,  the  "  Catem  of 
Despair^  designed  by  Thubston,  and  engraved  by  BeaHstov, 
and  I  will  preserve  it  as  pne  of  the  .choioest  specimens  of  typo- 
graphic skill. 

One  specimen  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  commendation  for 
its  splendid  effect.  This  is  described  as  an  Ornamental  Letter  6, 
drawQ  and  engraved  by  Branston ;  and  executed  to  show  that 
large  ornamented  letters  mi^t  be  introduced  into  bodes,  pnoled 
at  the  type-press  in  oolonrs,  or  with  difierent  shades  of  the  nns 
colour  as  cameos  ;  and  also  to  show  the  introduction  of  gold  by 
means  of  the  printing-press.  This  specimen  has  seven  blocks,  the 
lights  are  -  printed  in  gold— it  would  be  rather  a  dear  omameat, 
since  it  appears,  that,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  blocks^  the 
peculiar  skill  of  two  typographic  artists,  besides  Mr.  Savage,  w 
required  to  effisct  it. . 

Mr.  Savage's  work,  upon  the  more  ordinary  operations  of  print* 
ing,  contains  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  interesting  matter.  Hi* 
observations,  as  well  as  the  extracts  taken  from  Papillon,  on  the 
various  woods  proper  for  engravings,  will  .be  found  valuable  to  the 
pliaetisers  of  that  art* 

There  is  also,  in  diis  w<Nrk,  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Flursdi^i 
of-  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  entitled  **  ChemiGil 
Analysis  of  French  plate  Paper,  India  yellow  Paper,  and  Iw» 
white  Paper,"  the  chemical  details  of  which  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  paper  manufacturers,  and  the  subsequent  observatioos 
particularly  interesting  to  those  printers  who  are  corioos  is  the 
production  of.  good  impressions  from  wood  engmvmgs. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  myself"  says  Mr.  Fanaday, "  that^the  ssp^ 
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Hority  of  the  iDdia  paper  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  natiue  of '4fae 
llbfe  used  in  its  ibnnation,  and  not  to  any  particular  process  ilk  the 
manufacture  of  it,  or  to  the  addition  of  any  other  substance. 
Indeed,  as  far  as  regards  the  making  of  it,  I  think  it  is  inferior  to 
our  own ;  but  it  has  a  singular  degree  of  ductility,  even  in  the  dry 
state,  which  ht  surpasses  any  thing  I  have  observed  in  European 
pi^ :  the  slightest  imprestton  of  the  naU,  of  other  hard  body  $ 
the  mark  of  a  twist,  or  any  form*  given  to  it  by  pressure,  remain 
very  perfectly  after  the  force  which  produced  them  is  removed  ; 
and  by  simple  extention  of  the  paper,  or  other  means,  these  may 
be  removed  much  more  readily  and  completely  than  they  can  from 
a  piece  of  English  paper.  Now,  I  presume  that  it  is  to  'tins 
property,  and  which  belongB  to  the  peculiar  fibre  of  which  >  the 
paperis  composed,  that  it  owes  its  superiority :  it  permits  the  paper 
to  mould  itself  according  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  against 
which  it  is  pressed  ;  and,  consequently,  entering  and  filling  up 
more  accurately  the  lines  upon  the  copper-plate,  it  receives  the 
ink  from  every  place  where  it  has  been  deposited,  in  a  more  perfect 
manner  than  any  paper  deficient  in  this  quali^  can  do.  I  •en- 
deavoured to  convince  myself  of  this,  by  scratching  and-  cutting 
up  a  copper-plate  with  a  steel  point,  and  then  covering  one  half 
with  folded  India  paper,  and  the  other  with  French  plate  paper, 
submitting  the  surface  thus  covered  to  pressure:  1  found,  on 
removing  it,  that  though  both  papers  had  been  in  precuely  the 
same  circumstances,  there  was  an  essential  difference  in  the 
impressed  form  received  by  them :  on  the  French  plate  paper  I 
could  only  trace  the  elevations  forAied  by  the  deeper  lines  on  the 
the  copper-plate,  but  on  the  India  paper  every  mark  couid  be 
observed  which  the  copper  that  it  covered  had  received." 

Mr.  Farraday  has  confined  his  experiment  and  observations  to 
the  superiority  of  India  paper  for  printing  from  copper-plates,  but 
every  reason  which  he  has  given  applies  with  equal  force  to  printing 
from  wood.  Many  of  the  engravings  in  this  work  I  would  gladly 
have  worked  with  the  type,  or  as  the  next  best  mode,  upon  the 
same  paper,  but  separate  from  the  type  ;  not  finding  this  to  equal 
my  wishes  I  tried  other  samples  said  to  be  made  of  particular 
fabric  suitable  to  such  a  purpose,  and  also  a  paper  made  from  pure 
flax,  so  that  no  parttde  (tf  cotton  could  have  entered  into  the  pulp; 
but  they  were  all  equally  ansuccessful  in  con^etition  with  the 
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Indi*  fMpC'*  I  fowid  U  impcMnHile  to  gire  «t  once  die  im 
inteBtity  of  oolonr  to  tlio  black  thadei  liiooi  the  plaao  tniftee  of 

the  block,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  lighter  shades  from  the  engnved 
part,  without,  in  the  first  instance,  using  such  a  body  of  ink,  ux) 
considerable  power  of  improiaioB^  «a  would  fiU  up  all  the  finer  paru ; 
■ad  in  the  Utter,  by  using  the  ink  so  sparingly  and  so  light  n 
impreeoon  ae  would  not  leave  eoffioient  ooloor  for  the  black  pttti. 
The  Indie  paper,  on  the  oontiary,  by  the  flexibitilgr  of  teztnn^  fd 
ebeoibent  end  congenial  quality  Ibr  fixing  the  ink,  would  liki 
erery  light  and  shude  w  iLh  much  less  colour  and  prestiure,  and  what 
is  of  infinite  importance  in  printing,  allow  the  ink  to  set,  or  dry, 
ill  less  time  than  any  other  paper.  A  remarkable  instance  will  be 
■eenin  thie  vork  in  the  piint  of  Cogger'e  Pieee.  which  hu  u 
eglentof  black  gionndywHhcleairpeie  of  the  fine  linee»en^ 
of  all  appeamnce  of  ink  or  oil  on  the  reverse,  that  neter  oonU 
have  been  effected  if  European  paper  had  been  used.  In  fact,  it 
went  further,  for  owing  to  the  qualities  united  of  the  paper  and  the 
ink  (to  say  Jiothiog  of  the  workmanship)  immediately  as  it  vu 
fporked  no  ordinary  pressure  would  cause  it  to  set-off-^nd  on  the 
teoond  day  efter,  I  had  several  copies  hot»pressed  to  tiy  theeiMi 
vitfaoot  finding  the  cobur  either  to  epread  or  fiide. 
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IN  page  19,  Introduction,  I  have  described  the  method  of  print- 
nag,  which  I  understand  to  be  practised  by  the  Chinese :  since 
that  part  was  printed,  I  have  been  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Bewyer  Nichols,  to  present  a  spedmen  of  Chinese  piultiog, 
wfaidi  he,  dmiht]es8f  iBteiettiag,  as  effeeted  bj  a  {nooeee 
differing  so  matenallj  fiom  European  practice. 

My  friend  has  lent  me  a  Chinese  engraved  block  (that  being  the 
term  g:enerally  used),  although  I  would  rather  call  it  a  wooden 
leaf,  its  thickness  not  exceeding  §  of  an  incli,  and  being  engraved 
•n  both  sides ;  their  mode  of  taking  impressions,  as  already  de- 
idibed,  admitting  of  this,  without  damage  to  the  nnderside ;  and 
by  which  is  evidently  intended  a  saving  both  in  material,  and 
room  in  which  to  store  the  work ;  this  effectually  prevents  me  from 
taking  an  impression  by  our  mode  from  the  thinp;  itself,  without 
great  danger  of  splitting  it,  and  other  damage  ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  it  is  much  warped :  1  have,  however,  contrived  the  maaDS  of  ' 
pvoducing  almost  a  complete  fac-simile  of  this  curiosity. 

The  original  came  out  of  the  coUeotion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lerl^ 
ndiose  account  of  it  is  as  follows: — 

**  The  title  is  '  Tsi  Tsan  Noun  Poun — Sing  Song  Play  Book*—r 
23rd  page.*  It  is  a  song  concerning  a  gentleman  who,  soon  ailer 
his  marriage,  left  his  lady  to  serve  the  emperor  of  China  in  his 
aimy.  Being  falsely  accused  of  treachery  he  was  condemned  to 
die ;  but  his  fiither-in-law  proved  the  accuser  to  be  the  traitor, 
and  he  was  executed'.'' 

The  block  has  evidently  been  very  much  used  ;  its  whole  ap- 
pearance being  that  of  an  engraving  from  which  many  thousands 
of  impressions  have  been  printed;  and  that  it  has  been  printed 
hofOLt  theie  is  further  evidence,  fnm  the  q[uanti^  of  dried  ink 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  block,  which  are  angular. 

*  The  characters  appear  to  mc  to  be  the  23rd  and  24th  pages.  U, 
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In  the  libiuy  at  the  India  Home,  I  have  aeen  ie?eral  gpeciiiMni 
of  the  Chinese  pvintiiig-blocks,  in  Tarions  stages  of  die  proeMi: 
some  having  the  paper  with  the  characters  traced,  ready  glued  to 
the  board  ;  some  eiitrruved,  but  never  printed  from  ;  others  show- 
ing signs,  like  thi^  now  before  ii8»  of  much  wear ;  and  one  veij 
large  block,  of  a  picture  in  outline.  But  these  are  only  engiifed 
on  on^  side*  and  have  a  dovetail  at  each  end  to  slide  into  higtf 
blocks  by  which  they  are  held  firm  for  the  woikman*s  use.  Seis* 
ral  of  their  engnring  and  printing  tools  are  also  in  the  tmt 
library,  the  appearance  of  which  confirms  the  account  here  glreo 
of  their  method  of  workmanship. 

•  I  have  also  inspected  several  Chinese  books — and  have  wodied 
my  specimen  as  nearly  like  them  as  I  could— as  badly  as  potable 
— stiU  my  apprehension  n,  that  if  ever  my  work  be  admitted  into 
tiie  Cdestial  Empire,  the  Mandarms  will  not  goess  it  to  bets 

impression  (or  as  nearly  so  as  possible)  from  their  own  engraving. 


Stereotype  Foundry—^,  871. 

Since  that  article  was  written,  and  the  view  engraved,  I  ktve 

had  occasion  to  remove  that  foundry,  and  erect  another  upon  a 
larger  scale.  The  only  part  of  the  apparatus  essentially  different 
-from  that  here  described,  is  the  mode  of  lowering  the  meltiiig' 
-pot  into  the  pit.  This  is  by  means  of  an  apparataa  contawMf  a 
rack  and  pinion,  attached  to  Ihe  crane,  in  lien  of  the  rope  wd 
shackles,  by  which  the  pot  is  lowered  and  kept  at  any  cbow 
position  ;  as  also  a  method  of  fixing  and  unfixing  the  claws  with- 
out the  process  of  unscrewing.  . 
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Devices  of  early  EnglUh  Printers. — No.  I. 
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MONOGRAMS  AND  DEVICES  OP  EARLY  BN6USH  PRINTERS. 


BXPLANATIOII  OW  TBI  0FP08ITB  ExOBATIIta^No.  1. 

1,  2,  and  3,  Are  the  marks  affixed  by  Oaxton  to  Ms  publicttiom.  Of 

Caxton,  see  pp.  90 — 103. 

4,  5,  aud  6.  Marks  used  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde ;  who,  bein^  Gaston's 
succesbor,  adopted  his  devices,  with  some  slight  alterations.  Of  him,  tee 
pp.  107,  &c. 

7.  A  device  of  Pynson. — Sec  pp.  Ill  and  141. 

8.  A  device  of  J.  Notary — 1 11. 

Emohatiiio— No.  2. 

1.  The  mark  of  WOliam  Fkques  [of  whom  see  p.  112].  The  sentenee  in 

this  device,  MeUmt  at  modicum  jutto  neper  iiSmtias  peeetttmtm  mudtatt  !• 

taken,  with  some  variation^  from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  ch.  zvi.  v.  8.  And 
that  following,  Melior  est  patieiu  vin/orti,  et  ^ui  c/omina^,  is  (rom  Ecclesiastes, 

ch.  vii.  V.  8.  (\ailgate  version). 

2.  The  device  of  John  Skot  or  Scott. — See  p<  112^ 

3.  Tlie  mark  of  Thomas  Godfray— 113. 

4.  The  device  of  John  Ilastull— 113  and  142. 
6.  The  mark  of  Robert  Wyer — 1 14. 

6.  The  elegant  device  of  Richard  Grafton— 117,  148,  155,  158,  \C>4. 
His  motto —Receive  the  inoRAFjed  word  (Epist.  St.  James^  ch.  i.  v.  21) — has  a 
quaint  allusion  to  his  name. 

7.  The  device  of  John  Reynes — 115. 

8.  The  mark  of  Laurence  Andrew—]  14. 

i  Emobavimo— No.  3. 

J.  The  device  of  John  Byddle.— ^ee  p.  116. 

5.  -  •  •    of  Edward  mitchurch^llS. 

3.  -  •  .  of  Thomas  Petit->1 18. 

4.  -  -  -  of  Reynold  Wolfe— 121. 

5.  -  -  -  of  John  Day— 122. 

6.  ^  •  •  of  William  Senco—IM  and  164. 
7«  •  •  •  of  Richard  Jugge — 124. 

8.    -  •  •   of  HngliSiiigletoii— 126. 

3  B 


0' 
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Engraving — No.  4. 


1.  The  device  of  Gaulter  Lynn — See  p.  126. 

2.  -   .    -    of  John  Cawood— 127  and  165. 

3.  -   -   -    of  Richard  Tottel— 128. 

4.  -  -   -    of  Richard  Jones — 133. 

6.    -   -   -    of  WiUiam  Middleton— 120. 

6.  -   -   -    of  Thomas  Purfoot— 132. 

7.  -  -  -    of  John  Wolfe,  City  Printer— 136. 

8.  -   -   -    of  John  Siberch— 190. 

The  display  of  mono/jframs  and  devices  of  early  printers  is  continued,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  both  of  English  and  foreign  printers,  by  Mr.  Home, 
to  whom  I  must  now  refer  my  readers  who  may  be  curious  in  this  branch  of 
typography.  The  specimens  I  have  given  will  be  sufficient  to  excite  their 
curiosity,  which  in  his  work  will  find  a  rich  treat. 


The  following  represents  the  device  affixed  to  the  celebrated  Fsalt^"  of 
Mayence.— See  pp.  46.  913. 
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These  Tables  contain  Calculations  of  the  Number  of  Letters,  as  cast  ue  ^ 
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3  SH£ET  qf  OCTAVO,  TWELVES,  amd  EIGHTEENS. 
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To  6nd  the  Letters  in  a  sheet  of  Eigbtebns,  take  the  measures  ■<  ti'2H) 
jf  the  Twelves,  divide  by  2,  wad  Mdd  the  product.    Eg.i$  x«o  =  C  1@7-^ 
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TECHNICAL  TERMS  USED  IN  PRINTING. 


BvV'kHife.'^A  blunt  knife  used  lu  .>:crape  tlic  pelt-ball!*. 

Ball-mHs. — Square-hi-aded  nails  used  iu  knockin;;  up  bulls. 

B^nkj—A.  stage  about  four  feet  high,  placed  near  ibe  pics?. 

Betkrd  of  a  letter. — The  outer  angle  of  ilie  square  shoulder  of  the  Bhank 
which  reaches  almost  to  the  face  of  the  letter,  aud  coaunonly  scraped  off  by 
founders. 

jBanvr*— >A  piece  of  reglet  to  bear  the  impression  oflf  a  blank  page. 
BUfj-^ls  when  the  inked  iropressiun  of  the  page,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  pre- 
vented by  the  frisket's  not  being  suOiciently  cut  out. 
AilMJI«f<;p— Woollen  cloth,  or  white  baize,  to  lay  between  the  tympaoi* 
BMfjf.— The  thank  of  the  letter. 

BtiiifwedF-^Wun  letter  It  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top. 

ApflMt-ltiie.— The  Ittt  fine  <tf  the  page  preceding  the  catdi-llne* 

Br^^r-^U  a  fioiaiid  woode&nthher,  tlnott  of  flie  fiMhien  of  t  heU-ttodt, 
but  fl«t  at  die  bottom,  and  not  above  three  iaciiet  diameter :  it  it  used  in  the 
ink-blodt  to  bray  or  rub  ink. 

Breakj--K  thort  line. 

Bfwtdniej'^  forme  of  one  full  page,  printed  on  one  t^  of  a  idiole  theejt 
of  paper. 

Brtiken  Utier.'-^  bvoken  letter  it  not  meant  the  breaking  of  tbe  thankt 
of  any  of  the  letters,  but  the  breaking  of  the  orderly  tnocettion  in  which  the 
lettert  itood,  in  aline,  page,  or  forme,  &c.  and  mingling  them  together,  which 
mingled  letten  are  called  pie.— It  it  more  properly  termed  broken  matter. 

Bw, — ^When  the  founder  bat  neglected  to  take  off  the  roughnett  of  the 
letter  in  drettbg. 

C(mb.~Abottt  a  quire  of  paper,  which  preumen  ute  to  pull  down  the 
spilng  or  rising  of  a  fofme,  which  it  it  many  timet  tutifect  to  by  hard 

locking-up. 
Cmie  fMptfr.— Broken  paper. 

CMf4— If  a  forme  be  not  wathed  in  due  time,  the  ink  will  get  into  the 
hoUowt  of  the  foce  of  the  letter ;  and  that  getting-in  of  the  ink  it  called 
dioking  of  the  letter,  or  choking  of  the  fonne. 

Clean  proof.— Vfhieik  a  proof  hat  but  few  Iraltt  in  it;.  It  it  called  a  clean 
proofs  >nd  when  a  proof  it  to  be  tent  to  the  author,  the  prettmen  are  ordered 
to  pun  a  dean  proof. 

CIme  fMMer.— Matter  with  few  breakt  or  whitet. 

Cvrrttfi.— When  the  corrector  readt  Uie  proof,  or  the  compotitor  mendt 
the  fanltt  merited  in  the  proof,  they  are  both  taid  to  correct  i  the  corrector 
the  proof,  the  compositor  the  forme. 

CerwefiMif The  lettert  maiked  in  the  proof  are  called  correctiont.  , 

JDevU^Tbt  emnd-boy  of  a  printing-office. 
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JHrection.—Thit  wofd  thai  ttuidf  almie  on  the  right-bud,  Mit  to  the 
bottom  line  of  a  page. 
Dirrction-Une.'^ThB  line  die  direction  stands  in. 

J)ouble. — Among  compositors,  a  repetition  of  words  j  also,  among  pm»- 
nea*  a  iheet  that  i«  twice  pulled  and  lifted  ever  so  little  oflf  the  forme  after  it 
was  first  pulled,  most  oommonly  (through  the  play  of  the  joints  of  the 
tympan)  takes  a  double  impression :  this  sheet  is  said  to  double.  Doubliif 
also  bappois  by  the  loose  hanging  of  thefdatten^  and  by  too  much  play  whidi 
die  tenons  of  the  head  may  have  in  the  mortises  of  tiiechedus  it  may  aln 
be  occasioned  by  the  decay  of  sevt  rnl  parts  of  Ae  press. 

Dressing'  •  duue,  sryiww#.-^The  fitting  tlie  p^ges  and  chase  with  fiuiiliR 
and  quoins. 

J>rw0  Mtf.— Whea  a  compositor  sets  wide. 

faqMrprprwr.— ApieiatiiatisQBeniployed*  In  gemral  every  piintfm^fB 
has  one  for  a  proof-press. 

Even  pi^.— The  2nd,  4th,  6th,  or  any  olte  even-minibeied  page. 

Fti/aee,  or  fat  letter,-'^  a  broad-stemmed  letter. 

Fat  uforif^U  adien  there  are  auny  white-lines  or  break-ISnes  ia  a  awk. 

FaifmM, — ^^llcn  the  pressman  has  a  single  pull. 

^IniybfW.— The  forme  the  vriiite  paptt  is  printed  on«  wUch  genenOy  bi 
the  ftrst  page  of  the  sheet  in  it. 

Tlie  person  that  takes  off  the  sheet  from  the  press  in  sua  ^ 
expedition. 

Foilowj—Thm  is,  "  see  if  it  follows";  is  a  term  used  as  weUby  theeoneelor 
as  by  the  compodtor  and  pressman.  It  is  used  by  the  corrector  and  cod- 
p<Mdlor  when  they  examine  how  the  beginning  matter  of  the  sncceetUng  ^ 
agrees  with  the  ending  matter  of  the  precedent  page ;  and  how  ^  folios  o/ 
those  pages  properly  and  numerically  follow  and  snoceed  one  another,  bt 
the  pages  should  be  transposed.  But  the  pressman  only  examines  that  Ik 
folio  and  beginning  word  of  the  second  page  and  signature  of  the  fint  »d 
third  page,  when  the  reiteration  is  on  the  press,  follow  the  folio  and  direrlioa 
of  the  first  page,  and  the  signature  of  the  third  pi^^e  follows  the  uptXmd 
the  firrt  page*  lest  the  forme  should  be  laid  wrong  on  Uie  press. 

Ff9t      jN^t^The  bottom  or  end  of  a  page. 

Forme.— The  pages  when  fitted  into  a  chase. 

Fottl  proof. — ^When  a  proof  has  many  faults  marked  in  it. 

Founf. — The  whole  number  of  letters  that  are  cast  of  the  same  body  and  f>c« 

Friar.— Whea  the  !)alls  do  not  take,  the  nnrtaking  part  of  the  bali^  tbit 
tonclies  the  forme  will  be  left  white ;  or  if  the  pressmen  skip  oxtt  any  pan  <^ 
the  forme,  and  do  not  touch  it  with  the  balls»  though  they  de  Iske^  jet  is  botk 
these  cases  the  white  places  are  called  friars. 

Fullf^rm  erpiv<r«— A  forme  or  page  with  few  or  no  breaks  or  whiis4titf> 

Full  presf. — When  two  men  work  at  the  press. 

Fu4g4^To  contrife  without  necessary  materials,  or  do  week  aa  a  bssfliiC 
manner. 
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ctft  tiiaa  Hie  printed  copy  the  compoiltor  9ttB  fim;  or  nstter  is  got  U  if 
tlie  eompoiitor  Mti  doMr. 

G§9i  colMr^— Sheets  printed  neither  too  bleck  nor  too  white. 

<M  iperA,— Is  so  called  in  n  twolold  sflose  9  the  mester-printsr  calls  it 
good  worh  when  the  compositois  and  prsssnen  lam  done  thdr  duty;  and 
the  worimen  eail  it  good  mA,  if  it  Im  light*  oasy  woih*  and  Uksy  haive  a  good 
price  fSor  it. 

ffMypreu^Wkua  hnt  one  man  woilis  at  the  pr^ 
Jfetd-ptif^j^Tbit  beginning  of  a  salfleett 

/TMp.— Somanyreamsor  qidiesas  are  set  ont  by  the  warehonao-heepcr 
for  the  proBsnan  te  wet. 

Heap  Mit  eitf.-"When  it  has  ito  ftiU  nnmber  of  sheets. 

NMi  matrnH  Mb  oitf.— 'These  terms  are  applicable  to  the  quires  of 
white  psper,  to  wronght-olf  heapSg  to  gathered  hooks,  and  sorts  of  letter*  &fi» 
If  quires  of  white  paper  have  twenty-five  sheets  eaeh  in  them,  they  aay«  the 
paper  holds  out  five  and  twenties.  Of  wrought-off  heaps,  the  heap  that  comes  off 
first  in  gathering  is  said  not  to  hold  out.  Of  gathered  books,  if  the  intended 
number  of  perfect  books  are  gathered,  they  say  the  impiession  holds  out }  bnt 
if  the  intended  nnmber  of  perfect  boohs  cannot  be  gathered  off  the  heqie« 
they  say  the  impiession  holds  not  ont.  And  so  for  sorto  of  letter* 

Hor9€,-~Tk»  stage  on  which  the  pressmen  set  the  heaps  of  paper  on  their 
banks. 

Hone, — If  any  journeyman  set  down  in  his  bill  on  Satofday-night  more 
work  than  he  has  done*  that  surplus  is  called  horse. 

Hown, — PreBsmeo  reckon  their  work  by  hours,  reckoning  every  token  to  be 
an  hour's  work  ;  and  though  it  be  the  same  effectually  with  tokens,  yet  th^ 
make  their  prices  of  different  work  by  the  hour,  and  it  passes  current  for  a 
token.  If  t^vo  men  worit  at  the  press*  ten  quiies  is  an  hour  $  if  one  man*  five 
quires  is  an  hour. 

Impei/eeHaiu  0/  letiert. — When  the  founder  has  not  cast  a  proportional 
nnmber  of  each  sort  of  letter,  it  is  making  the  rest  of  the  fount  imperfect* 

Ituertion, — If  the  compositor  has  left  out  words  or  lines,  the  corrector 
inserts  them,  and  makes  this  mark  a  where  they  are  left  out. 

Keep  m,— Is  a  caution  either  given  to,  or  resolved  on,  by  the  oompositor, 
when  there  may  be  doubt  of  driving  out  his  matter  beyond  his  countiag-off, 
wherefore  be  sets  close  to  keep  in. 

Keep  out. — ^The  practice  opposite  to  the  preceding. 

Kern  of  a  letter. — That  part  which  hangs  over  the  body  or  shank. 

Lean  fnce.'^K  letter  whose  stems  and  strokes  have  not  their  full  width. 

Letter  hangi, — If  the  compositor  is  careless  in  emptying  his  composing- 
stick,  so  as  to  set  the  letter  loosely  down  in  the  galley*  and  it  stands  not 
perfectly  square  and  upright,  the  letter  hangs;  or  if  after  Ofeminning  on  the 
correcting  stone,  he  has  not  set  his  letter  in  a  square  position  again*  before 
he  locks  up*  the  letter  thus  out  of  square  is  said  to  hang. 
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Lt^pMr-^  wliMi  Oe  bar  of  thepnH  nqviiw  to  be  Imiigbt  dm  ii 
the  cbeek  to  meke  a  ^ood  Imprenioii. 

L9m  When  tbeoompoiitor  lias  composed  ilmort  til  die  kttenoeCrf 
hitcaae. 

JAtfACr.— When  part  of  the  imprearion  on  a  page  appean  doubly  oniif  ii 
the  ptetten'a  dnggiiqf  on  the  Maket. 

ilf«l»«rd— Compoaitor'a  eopy;  alio  the  letter,  when  conpoaed,  it  oflel 
natter. 

JfMMfv.— The  vi^th  of  a  page. 

ifM^— When  the  preaimanhaa  not  distributed  his  balla»  and  the  bk  liei 
in  blotches,  it  is  called  a  monk. 

JVM0</hm.---When  the  fiiiiu 
pages. 

Oddpage^^-Thit  1st,      and  all  vneven-niunbend  pages, 
cy:— IVessnien  are  said  to  be  offwhen  they  haveiroiked  off  Aedeafgsei  i 
number  from  •  fonne. 
Owl.— A  comporitor  is  said  to  be  ont  when  he  has  composed  all  his  espy. 
Oui  ^r^uttr^WhitM  pages  are  not  woiked  even  on  eaoi  oUicr. 
Mtf  eebwf .— When  the  sheets  are  woiked  off  with  too  fitHe  Ink. 
Pdtf.— Untanned  sheep-sUns  used  for  balls. 

Pjbb.<--When  an^  dirt  geta  into  the  hollows  of  the  letter,  whidi  dskei  if 
the  fitce  of  it,  and  oocasloas  n  spot. 

.  Maf-M».— Holes  made  by  the  points  in  n  wori^ed-off  sheet  of  paper. 

^Mntf^f.—When  the  pressmen  are  at  woriu  ' 

M.^When  a  pi^  Is  broken,  and  the  letters  conAised. 

Qmrfm— Octifos  and  twdves  formes  are  said  to  be  impoeed  in  qnartait 
net  from  their  equal  ^visions,  but  beesose  they  are  Imposed  mid  lodMd  sp  ii 
four  parts. 

ili^iillnviAMf.— 45lieet  or  sheets  printed  to  make  register -with. 
RtUenttiom,^Tht  aecond  forme,  or  the  forme  printed  on  the  beek^Ue  <f 

the  white  paper. 

Reghi.'^K  ti^  sort  of  f undture,  of  an  equal  thickness  all  Its  leagli.  k 
to  qusdrat  high,  of  seretal  thicknesses. 

ilife.— Afonne  is  said  to  rise,  when  in  reariiigltoff  die  conectiiig-MeBS' 
letter  or  fundtore^  &e.  drop  out.  I 

JImw  sii<ofCt.<»When  only  a  fow  sorts  of  Betters  are  used  in  n  wmk. 

Sei  Q^^— Sheets  that  are  newly  worked  off  at  the  prem  often  set  oC 
more  particularly  so  when  beaten  wHh  soft  Ink. 

Abmil.— The  square  metal  the  free  of  a  letter  stands  on. 

iS(S«fffKfv.— Any  letter  of  the  alphabet  used  at  the  bottom  el  the  im 
page  of  a  sheet,  as  n  direcdon  for  the  binders  to  place  the  shesti  is  • 
volume. 

iSfiir.— When  the  impremion  of  the  sheets  appear.smeared. 
AiMirf6i^.<— When  eHher  comporitors  or  pressmen  are  emplofedfer  aM 
lime,  and  not  engaged  for  a  constancy. 
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iSbrlff^Thfl  tetten  tliat  lie  la  every  box  of  Ihe  cne  ere  leptntely  caUed 
sorts  in  piinters'  md  founders'  language. 

j^Mmith  If  Span  kittX].  A  slight  kind  of  pull  at  a  cnmmon  wood-press. 

^«Mfo.— ApigeorfonMiiBiq[iii)>bled  when  the  letter  of  one  or  more 
lines  are  got  Into  any  of  the  a«^)acent  lines;  orthatthe  letter  or  letters  are 
twisted  about  out  of  their  square  position. 

Aim.— The  naoM  giren  to  the  straight,  flat  strokes  of  a  straight  letter. 

$i^erwr  JMImv.— These  are  often  set  to  marginal  notes,  references,  or 
authorities^  they  aie  letters  of  a  small  £aoe»  justified  by  the  founder  in  the 
mould  near  the  top  of  die  line. 

7%im  ipacer-Ov^t  by  a  strict,  orderly,  and  methodical  measure,  to  be 
made  of  the  thu&ness  of  the  setenth  part  of  the  body  $  thongh  founders  make 
them  indifferently  thicker  or  thinner. 

TVm /hr  a  ietttr^lt  often  happens  when  matter  runs  uponsOTtSy  especially 
In  fnpittlf  or  some  other  sorts  seldom  used,  that  the  compositor  wants  that 
sort  the  matter  runs  on  $  and  he  is  loath  to  distribute  letter  fur  that  soft, 
as  perhaps  his  case  is  otherwise  full :  therefore,  he  turns  a  letter  of  the  same 
thickness,  with  the  foot  of  the  shank  upwards,  and  the  face  downwards; 
which  turned  letter  being  easily  to  be  seen,  he  afterwards,  when  he  can 
accommodate  himself  irith  the  right  sort,  takes  out,  and  puts  the  right  letter 
In  Its  room.  It  is  also  a  word  used  jocosely  in  the  chapel }  as,  when  any  one 
complains  of  wanUng  any  thing-^  is  answered,  "Turn  for  if— that  is, 
''make  shift  for  it." 

^cn^^v^When  a  white  page  or  more  happens  in  a  sheet,  Hhb  compositor 
oaUs  that  vantage :  so  docs  the  pressman,  when  a  forme  of  one  pull  comes 
to  the  press. 

Vtiitrkmi^A  phrase  used  by  pressmen  for  the  light  and  easy,  or  heary 
and  haid  running  in  of  the  carriage.  Thus  they  say,  the  press  goes  light  and 
easy  underhand,  or  it  goes  heavy  or  hard  underhand. 

CfpfT  hmtd — When  the  spindle  goes  soft  and  easy,  the  pressmen  say,  it 
goes  well  uppei^hand  or  above^iand.  But  the  contrary  if  it  goes  hard  and 
heavy. 

FMi^lMtf.— A  line  of  quadrats. 
fTkiieipage, — A  page  that  no  matter  comes  In. 

JF>i^0fi|p«rw— Although  the  first  forme  be  printpfl  off,  yet  piessmen  call 
that  heap  white-paper,  till  the  reiteration  be  printed. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  ACTS 


RELATIVE  TO 


PRINTERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 


By  the  Act  13  (ico.  II.  cap.  19  Uo  restrain  and  prevent  the  excessive  increase 
of  hone  races,  &c.)  it  is  enacted,  **  Tliat  every  pefsoa  or  persons  who  doll 
make,  print,  publish,  adTertise,  or  |Mn>claim  any  advertisement  or  aotice  of 
any  plate,  prize,  sum  of  money,  or  other  thing",  of  less  value  than  fiftv 
pouDcis,  to  be  run  for  by  any  horse,  mare,  or  gelaing,  shall  forfeit  and  Iok 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds." 

By  the  Act  25  Geo.  II.  cap.  36  (for  the  better  preventiiir  thefti  isd 
robMries),  it  is  enaeted,  *•  Tnat  any  person  publicly  advermnf  a  rewud 

with  *  No  questions  asked,*  for  the  return  of  things  which  have  been  stolen  or 
lost,  or  making  use  of  any  such  words  in  such  public  advertisemeats,  &c. 
shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  fifty  pounds." 


The  Act  39  (ieo.  III.  cap.  7^  (for  the  more  effectual  suppressloo  of 
societies  established  for  seditions  and  treasonable  purposes),  contains  serenl 
provisions  and  penalties  respecting  printers,  letter^lounders,  and  priaiiBg* 
press  makers. 

Skpt.  23  enacts,  **  That,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  forty  days  from 
the  day  of  passing  this  Act,  every  person  having  any  printing  press,  or  types  tor 
printing,  shall  cause  a  notice  tnereof,  signed  in  the  presence  of  and  atteitrf 
Of  one  witness,  to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  paaoe  acting  for  the 
county,  stewartry,  riding,  division,  city,  borough,  town,  or  place,  where  the 
same  shall  be  intended  to  be  used,  or  nis  deputy,  according  to  the  form  pre* 
scribed  in  the  schedule  hemmto  annexed ;  andTsuch  derk  of  the  peace,  ff 
dq^ttty,  respectively,  shall,  md  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  lequirM  toffsst 
a  certificate  in  the  form  prescribed  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexcfT  for 
wliichsuch  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  . deputy,  shall  receive  the  fee  of  oneshiliia^ 
and  no  more;  and  such  desk  of  tne  peace,  or  his  deputy,  shall  flen^ 
notice,  and  transmit  an  attested  copy  thereof  to  one  of  his  IVfajesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state;  and  every  person  who,  not  having  delivered  siicn  ootut 
and  obtained  such  certificate  as  aforesaid,  shall,  from  and  after  the  expiration 
of  forty  days  next  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  keep  or  use  an^  priotinf 
press  or  types  for  printing,  or  having  delivered  such  notice  and  obtained  such 
certificate  as  aforesaid,  shall  use  any  printinir  prt'!^s  or  types  for  priatinf  » 
auy  other  place  than  the  place  expressed  in  such  notice,  shall  forfeit  and  MiS 
the  sum  or  twenty  pounds." 

Sect.  24  exempts  his  Mfyesty's  printers,  and  the  public  presses  belongii^ 
to  the  two  UnifersitiM. 

Sect.  '25  and  2(5  ri  late  to  type-founders  and  printing-press  makers. 

Sect.  2/  enacts,  "  That  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  forty  days  sAtf 


whntioefer,  which  shiU  be  mennt  or  intended  to  be  pnUisMd  or 


the  passing  of  this  Act,  every  person 
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whether  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  given  away,  shall  print  upon  the  front  of 
every  hucK  paper,  if  the  same  shall  l)C  printed  on  one  side  only,  and  upon  the 
first  and  Ia.st  leaves  of  every  paper  or  book  which  shall  consist  of  more  than 
one  leaf,  in  legible  characters,  his  or  her  name,  and  tlm  name  of  the  citf, 
town,  parish,  or  place,  and  also  the  name  (if  any)  of  the  square,  street,  lane, 
court,  or  place,  in  which  his  or  her  dwelling-house,  or  usual  place  of  abode 
••hall  be  ;  and  every  person  who  thall  omit  so  to  pi^t  hb  name  and  place  of 
abode  on  every  such  pupor  OT  hotk  printed  bv  him,  an4  aito  every  peraoD 
who  sbiUl  publish  or  (lisperse,  or  assist  in  publishing  or  dispersing,  either 
gratis  or  for  money,  any  printed  paper  or  booK,  which  shall  have  been  printed 
after  the  expiration  of  forty  days  from  the  paninf  of  this  Act,  and  on  whi^h 
the  uuuie  and  place  of  abode  of  the  penon  printing  the  same  shall  not  h» 

Sriuteil  a.s  aforesaid,  shall,  for  every  copy  of  such  paper  so  pubiilhed  or 
ispersed  hy  him,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds." 

Sect.  28  exempts  papers  printed  by  anthority  of  either  house  of  par- 
liament. 

Sect.  29  enacts,  **  That  every  person  who,  from  and  after  the  expiration 
of  forty  days  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  print  any  paper  for  hire, 
reward,  gun,  or  profit,  shall  carefully  preserve  and  Keep  one  copy  (at  least)  of 
every  paper  so  printed  by  him  or  her,  on  which  he  or  she  shall  write,  or 
catise  to  be  written  or  printed,  in  fair  and  lei,nblc  characters,  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  he  or  she  shall  be  employed 
toprint the  same;  and  every  person  printing  any  papor  for  hire,  reinurd, 
gain,  or  profit,  ^vho  shall  omit  or  neglect  to  write,  or  cause  to  be  written  or 
printe<l  as  aforesaid,  the  name  and  place  of  his  or  her  employer  on  one  of 
such  printed  papers,  or  to  keep  or  preserve  the  same  for  the  space  of  six 
calendar  months  next  afler  tiie  printingf  thereof,  or  to  produce  and  show  the 
same  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  who,  within  the  said  space  of  six  calendar 
months,  shall  require  to  see  the  same,  shall,  for  every  such  omissiottj  n^lect« 
or  refusal,  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds*** 


Fnrm^N9tket9  be  pren  to  the  Clrrk  of  the  Peace,  that  am$  l^trmm  kttpt 
any  Printing  Preu  or  Types  for  Printing, 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  [here  insert  the  county,  stewartry* 

riding,  division*  city,  borough,  town,  or  place],  or  his  deputy. 

I,  A.  B,  of  do  hereby  declare  that  I  have  a  printiny^fess  and 

ty]>es  for  printing,  which  I  propose  to  use  for  printing  within  ,  and 

which  I  require  to  be  entered  for  that  purpose,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  passed 
in  the  thirty>ninth  year  of  the  rcifi[u  of  ms  Majesty  King  George  the  Third, 
entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  societies  established 
for  seditious  and  treasonable  purposes*  and  for  better  preventing  treasonable 
and  seditious  practices." 

Witness  my  hand  this  —  day  of 

Signed  in  the  preseiice  of  ■ 


Act  €0  QcQ.  IlL  cap.  viii.— For  the  more  effectual  Prerrntim  and  FmnMmeni 
,  ^  Jblasphemmts  and  SetUtimu  LideU. 

Commences  by  declaring  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  more  eflfectoal  pro- 
vision  for  the  punishment  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  lil>els ;  and  then 
proceeds  to  enact  i  I.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  in  every 
qwe  in  which  any  verdict  or  judgment  hy  defrnlt  sbdl  be  had  against  any 
I^Bon  for  composing,  printing,  or  pnbliuung  any  Jblaspliemoiit  UmI,  or  any 
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•editious  libel,  tending  to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  the  person  of  hh 
Duyesty,  bis  heirs  or  successors,  or  the  regent,  or  the  «>venuDent  and  coa- 
ttitntioii  of  the  Uahed  Kiiifdbai  m  hy  Uw  Mtahfithed,  or  dther  howe  «l 

INU'liament,  or  to  excite  his  majesty's  suojects  to  attempt  the  alteration  of  anr 
matter  in  church  or  state  as  by  law  established,  otherwise  than  by  hvrful 
means,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  judge,  or  the  court  before  whom  or  in  which 
tneh  verdict  thall  hate  been  givea,  or  iIm  eovit  in  wUch  soch  judgment  by 
default  shall  be  had,  to  make  an  order  for  the  seizure  and  carrying  away  sm 
detaining  in  safe  custody,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  in  such  order, 
•11  copies  of  the  \i\vd  which  shall  be  in  the  possession  of  the  person  againit 
vfhom  tneh  verdict  or  judgment  shtll  b«Te  been  had,  or  in  the  possesnoa  sf 
any  other  person  named  in  the  order  for  his  n^e  ;  eridence  upon  oath  hanujf 
been  previously  ti^iven  to  the  satisfaction  uf  such  court  or  judge,  that  acoOT 
or  copies  of  the  said  libel  is  or  are  in  the  possession  of  such  other  persoa nir 
the  use  of  the  person  againit  whom  such  verdict  or  judgment  shall  nave  bees 
had  as  aforesaid  ;  and  in  every  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  for  any  constable  or  other  peace-officer  tuctmg  under  anj  suck 
order,  or  for  any  person  or  persons  acting  inth  or  in  aid  o?  any  nich  jaMkt 
of  the  peace,  constable,  or  other  peace-officer,  to  search  for  any  copies  sf 
such  libel  in  any  house,  buildin;T,  or  other  place  whatsoever  belonging  to  the 
person  against  whom  any  such  verdict  -or  jud^eat  shall  have  been  oad,  «r 
to  any  mer  person  so  named,  in  whose  possessioB  any  copies  of  an?  mh 
libel,  belongmg  to  the  person  against  whom  an;^  such  veriiict  or  judgment 
shall  have  been  had,  shall  be  ;  and  in  case  admission  shall  be  refused  or  not 
obtained  within  a  rea8ouiU)le  time  after  it  shall  have  been  first  demanded,  to 
enter  by  force  by  day  into  any  tndi  house,  bnildiag,  or  plaM  whatiativ> 
and  to  carry  away  all  copies  <n  the  libel  there  found,  and  to  detain  the  mat 
in  safe  custody  until  the  same  shall  be  restored  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  disposed  of  according  to  any  further  order  made  iu  relation  thereto. 

II.  That  if  in  any  such  case  as  aforesaid  judgment  shall  be  arrested,  or  ii, 
after  judgment  shall  have  been  entered,  the  same  shall  be  reversed  upon  uf 
writ  of  error,  sJl  copies  so  sdied  sludl  be  forthwith  returned  to  the  nersos 

or  persons  from  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  so  taken  as  aforesaid,  free 
of  all  charcfe  and  expense,  and  without  the  payment  of  any  fec^  wbatereri 
and  in  every  case  in  which  final  judgment  shall  be  entered  u^)on  the  verdict 
so  found  against  the  person  or  persons  charged  with  having  composed, 
printed,  or  published  fuch  libel,  then  all  copies  so  seized  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  the  court  in  which  such  judgment  shall  oe  given  shall  order  and  direct. 

ni.  Provided  that  in  Scotland,  in  every  case  in  which  any  pttion  or 
persons  shall  be  found  p^uiltv  before  the  court  of  justiciar)*,  of  composin?, 
^intin^,  or  publibhing  any  blasphemous  or  seditious  libel,  or  where  sentence 
of  (Agitation  shall  have  been  pronounced  against  any  person  or  p«rseBii»  ie 
consequence  of  their  fyling  to  appear  to  ans>ver  to  any  indictment  ihsiDtf 
them  with  having  composed,  printed,  or  published  any  such  libel,  then  anflia 
either  of  such  cases,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  sud  court  to  make  sn 
order  for  the  aeinire,  carrving  away,  and  dfitainlBg  In  wtH  custody,  all  esyks 
of  the  libel  in  the  possession  of  any  such  perM>n  or  persons,  or  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  other  person  or  persons  named  in  such  order,  for  his  or  tnar 
use,  evidence  upon  oath  having  been  previously  given  to  the  satisfaction  of 
such  court  or  judge,  that  a  copy  or  copies  of  the  said  Kbd  is  or  are  hi  tks 
possession  of  such  other  person  for  the  use  of  the  person  against  whom  ?nch 
verdict  or  judgment  shall  have  been  had  as  aforesaid  ;  and  every  such  order 
so  made  shall  and  may  be  carried  into  effect,  in  such  and  the  same  utaoner  si 
any  order  made  by  the  court  of  jusdciary,  or  any  circuit  court  of  justicisrr, 
may  be  carried  into  effect  according  to  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland  ■ 
provided  always,  that  in  the  event  of  any  person  or  persons  being  repoo<d 
agunst  any  such  sentence  of  fugitatiou,  and  being  thereafter  acquitted,  sa 
cnpiet  so  leifed  shall  be  forthwiui  fetomed  to  the  person  or  posoos  fim 
iffimtheitaeiluAhBiPBbeeBfotdcenM  afoieNidi  andlnaliedNiiM 
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the  copies  bo  leiied  shall  he  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  said  court 
may  direct. 

IV.  That  if  any  person  shall  be  legally  convicted  of  having,  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  composed,  printed,  or  published  any  blasphemous  libel 
or  any  such  seditious  libel  as  atoresaid,  ana  shall,  after  being  so  convicted, 

oniiui  a  second  lime,  and  be  thereof  legally  convicted  before  any  commission 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  or  Gp.oI  Delivery,  or  in  his  maiesty's  court  of  King's- 
bsQch,  such  person  may,  on  such  second  conviction,  be  adjudged,  at  the  dis- 
credon  of  the  court,  either  to  soffhr  such  punishment  as  may  now  by  law  be 
inflicted  in  cast"?  of  hv^h  misdemeanors,  or  to  be  banished  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  ail  other  parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  for  such  term  of 
years  as  the  court  in  wliic  h  such  conviction  shall  take  place  shall  order. 

V.  That  in  case  any  person  so  sentenced  and  ordered  to  he  hanished  as 
aforesaid,  shall  not  depart  from  this  United  Kingdom  within  tiiirty  days  after 
the  pronouncing  of  such  sentence  and  order  as  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  of 

going  into  such  banishment  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  he  lawful  to  and 
for  his  majesty  to  convey  such  person  to  such  parts  out  of  the  dominions  of 
his  said  majesty,  as  his  majesty  by  aud  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council 
•haU^ract. 

VI.  That  if  any  offender,  who  shall  he  to  ordered  hf  any  such  court  as 
•fiovesaid  to  he  banished  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  after  the  end  of  forty  days 

from  the  time  such  sentence  and  order  hath  been  pronounced,  be  at  large 
within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  other  part  of  his  majesty's 
dominions,  without  some  lawAU  cause,  before  tne  expiraUon  of  the  term  for 
wliichsuch  offender  shall  hafO  been  so  ordered  to  he  banished  as  aforesaid, 
every  such  offender  being  so  at  large  as  aforesaid,  being  thereof  lawfully 
convicted,  shall  be  transported  to  such  place  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
his  majesty  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years ;  and  such  offender 
may  be  tned«  dther  before  any  justices  of  Assize,  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
Great  Sessions,  or  Gaol  Delivery,  for  the  county,  city,  liberty,  borough, 
or  place  where  such  offender  shall  be  appreheuoed  and  taken,  or  where 
he  or  she  was  sentenced  to  banishment;  and  the  clerk  of  assize,  cleric 
of  the  peace,  or  other  clerk  or  officer  of  the  court  having  the  custody  of 
the  records  where  such  order  of  banishment  shall  have  been  made,  shall, 
when  thereunto  required  on  his,  majesty's  behalf,  make  out  and  give  a  cer- 
tificate in  writing,  signed  by  him  connining^  the  eflhct  and  substance  only 
(omitting  the  formal  part)  of^every  indictment  and  conviction  of  such  offender* 
and  of  the  order  for  his  or  her  banishment,  to  the  justices  of  Assize,  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  Great  Sessions,  or  Uaol  Delivery,  where  such  offender  shall  be 
indicted,  for  which  certificate  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  no  more 
•hall  be  paid,  and  which  certificate  shall  suffident  proof  of  the  convictioB 
•id  order  for  banishment  of  any  such  offender. 

The  remaining  clauses  relate  only  to  the  mode  of  proceediag  in  case  of 
former  convictiony  limitation  of  actions,  &c. 


Act  60  Geo.  m.  cap.  ix.—Tb  nbject  certain  PuHieatUm  /«  the  Duties  of 
Stamps  upon  Newspapers^  vtul  to  make  other  ReglduHotlt  Ar  rutraininsr  tmt 

First  recites,  that  pamphlets  and  printed  papers  containing  observatioBi 

upon  public  events  and  occurrences,  tending  to  excite  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  government  and  constitution  of  these  realms  us  by  law  established, 
aud  also  vilifying  our  holy  religion,  have  lately  been  published  in  great 
munbers^  and  at  very  small  prices ;  and  it  is  expedient  timt  tho  same  should 
be  restrained,  and  enacts  ;  l.  That  all  pamphlets  and  papers  containing  any 
public  news,  intelligence,  or  occiurences,  or  any  remarks  or  observations 
thereon,  or  upon  any  matter  in  church  or  state,  printed  in  any  part  ui  the 
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United  Kingdom  for  lale,  and  pnblithed  periodically,  or  in  parts  or  numben, 

at  intervals  not  exceeding"  twenty-six  days  between  the  publication  of  aar 
two  such  pamphlets  or  papers,  parts  or  numbers,  where  any  of  the  nid 
pamphlets  or  papers,  parts  or  numbers  respectively,  shall  not  exceed  tm 
sheets,  or  shall  be  published  for  sale  for  a  less  sum  than  sixpence,  exclurir; 
of  the  duty  hy  this  act  imposed  thereon,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
newspapers  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  se7eral  other  acts  ot 
pariiament  now  in  force  relating*  to  newspapers ;  and  be  nibjeeC  to  nth 
and  the  aame duties  of  stamps,  with  such  and  the  same  allowances  and  dis- 
counts, as  newj?paper8  printed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  now 
are  subject  unto  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  recited  acts  of  p&rliameat, 
•nd  ahidl  be  printed,  pttbliibed,  and  dittribnted  under  end  tvbjeet  to  all  wk  I 
end  the  like  rules,  regulations,  restrictions,  provisions,  penaJtiei,  ind  kh 
foitnresy  as  are  eontaiMd  in  the  said  recited  acts,  or  either  of  them. 

II.  That  no  quantity  of  paper  less  than  a  quantity  equal  to  Iwsntyst 

inches  in  Iciii^th  and  seventeen  inches  in  breadth,  in  whatever  way  or  form 
the  same  may  be  made,  or  may  be  divided  into  leaves,  or  in  whatever  wav  ^ 
same  may  be  printed,  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a  sheet  of  paper  withis 
the  meaning  and  for  the  pnipoaee  of  this  aet. 

III.  That  no  cover  or  blank  leaf,  or  any  other  leaf  upon  which  afiTadi»> 
tisement  or  other  notice  shall  be  printed*  shall,  for  the  puipoaea  of  ttii  ad^ 
be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  •  part  of  any  such  pamphlet,  pi^er,  psi^  « 

number  aforesaid. 

IV.  That  all  pamphlets  and  papers  containing'  any  public  new?,  i!»- 
telligence,  or  occurrences,  or  any  such  remarks  or  observations  as  afore»i<it 
printed  for  gale,  and  published  periodically,  or  in  parts  or  numbers,  at  is> 
terrals  esnseeding  twenty-six  days  between  any  two  such  pamphlets  or  pipei^ 
parts  or  numbers,  and  which  said  pamphlets,  pnperg,  parts  or  numbfr?  re- 
spectively, shall  not  exceed  two  sheets,  or  which  shall  be  published  for  sale 
at  a  less  price  than  sixpence,  shdl  be  first  published  on  the  first  day  of  erery 
calendar  month,  or  within  two  days  before  or  after  that  day,  and  at  no  other 
time ;  and  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  first  publish  or  canse  to  ^ 
published  any  such  pamphlet,  paper,  part,  or  number  aforesaid,  on  a&T 
odier  day  or  tune,  he  or  they  shaU  lomt  for  every  such  dEnoe  the  nv* 
twenty  ^unds. 

V.  That  upon  every  pamphlet  or  pmr  containing  any  public  news,  ia> 
tdligence,  or  occurrences,  or  an^  remarks  or  observations  thereon,  or  upoa 
any  matter  in  church  or  state,  pnnted  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kin|fdom  for 
sale,  and  published  periodicidly,  or  in  parts  or  numbers,  at  intervals  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-six  days  between  tlie  publication  of  any  two  such  psoipUeB 
or  papers,  parts  or  numbers,  and  upon  every  part  or  number  thereof,  -H' 
he  pnnted  the  full  price  at  which  every  sucn  pamphlet,  paper,  pan,  cf 
number  shall  be  published  for  sale,  and  also  the  day  on  which  the  suot  b 
first  published;  and  if  any  person  shall  publish  any  sudi  pamphfcl*  pffff 
part  or  number,  without  the  said  price  and  day  being  printea  thereon,  w 
if  any  person  shall  at  anV  time  within  two  months  after  the  day  of  P"^^ 
tion  pnnted  thereon  as  aforesaid,  sell  or  expose  to  sale  any  such  pampliM 
paper,  part,  or  number,  or  hny  portion  or  put  of  such  pamphlet,  ffp^* 

or  numner,  upon  which  the  price  so  printed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  sixp<*nr?. 
above  that  sum,  for  a  less  price  than  the  sum  of  sixpence,  vvery  such  per^oa 
shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 

VT.  Provided  always,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  or  be  €IS^ 
strued  to  extend  to  subject  any  person  publishing  any  pamphlet  or  p»p** 
any  penalty  for  any  allowance  m  price  made  by  tiie  penon  for  whom  u>d  ojj 
^hose  behalf,  and  for  whose  profit,  benefit,  or  advantage,  the  same  sw" 
have  been  fir^r  puMished,  to  any  bookseller  or  distributor,  or  other  peram 
whom  the  same  i>iiali  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  retailing  the  same. 
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VII.  That  all  pamphlet?  and  papers  which  are  l)y  thi-;  Act  declared  to 
be  subject  to  the  stamp  duties  upon  newspapers,  shall  be  freed  and  discharged  • 
from  all  the  stamp  duties  and  regulations  contained  in  any  act  of  parliament 
nlatinif  to  pampliletf. 

VIII.  That  no  person,  from  and  after  thirty  days  after  the  passkig  of  this 
Ae^  ihlU  print  or  publish  for  sale,  any  newspaper,  or  any  pamphlet  or  other 
IHqpier  contunlng  any  publk  nem,  mteUi^ence,  or  occurrences,  or  any 
remarks  or  observations  thereon,  or  upon  any  matter  in  church  or  state, 
which  shall  not  exceed  two  sheets,  or  wnich  shall  be  published  for  sale  at  a 
less  price  tlum  sixpence,  vatfl  lie  or  ahe  shall  have  entered  into  a  recoffmfaiice/ 
in  the  sum  of  three  hundred^ounds,  if  such  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or  paper 
shall  be  orinted  in  London  or  within  twenty  miles  thereof,  ana  in  the  sutn  of 
two  hunored  pounds,  if  such  newspaper,  &c.  shall  be  printed  clse\vhere  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  his  or  her  sureties  In  a  Uke  tum  in  the  whole,  con- 
ditioned that  such  printer  or  publisher  shall  pay  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  every  surli  fine  or  penalty  as  may  at  any  time  be  imposed 
upon  or  adjudged  uguiu^t  hiiu  or  her,  by  reason  of  any  conviction  for 
printing  or  publishing  any  blasphemoos  or  tdtttiottt  Ubel,  at  any  time  after 
the  entering  into  such  recog-nizance  or  executing;  such  bond  ;  and  that  every 
person  who  shall  print  or  first  publish  any  such  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or 
other  paper,  without  having  entered  into  such  recognizance,  or  executed  and 
delivered  such  bond  irith  snch  sureties  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  every  such 
oflfence,  forfeit  the  snm  of  twenty  ftounds. 

IX.  If  sureties  pay  any  part  of  the  money  for  which  they  are  bound,  or 
beocme  bankrupt,  new  reeognisanoe  or  bond  with  sureties  must  be  given. 

X.  Provided  snredes  may  vrithdraw  {torn  recogniiance  upon  giving  notloe, 
and  new  recognisance  to  be  entered  into. 

XI.  Bonds  not  to  be  subject  to  stamp  duty. 

XII.  Lists  of  recojy^izauQCS  and  bonds  taken,  to  be  transmitted  to  com- 
missioners of  stamps  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectivdy. 

XIII.  And  whereas  the  printer  or  publisher  of  any  newspaper,  and  of  any 
pamphlet  and  paper  hereby  enacted  to  he  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  news- 
paper, will,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  bound,  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  proviatious  contained  in  the  said  acts  made  and  passed  in  the  thirty-eighth 
and  fifty-fifth  yean  of  his  majest^r's  reign  respectively,  to  deliver  to  the  com« 
mis.sioners  of  stamps  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  or  some  dis- 
tributor of  stamps  or  other  officer,  on  the  day  on  which  the  same  is  pub- 
lished, or  within  a  certain  time  afterwards,  one  of  the  newspapers,  pamphlets, ' 
or  papers  so  published,  signed  as  in  the  said  acts  is  respectivdy  directed : 
And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  same  or  similar  provisions  and  regula- 
tions should  extend  and  ha  applied  to  all  pamphlets  and  papers,  whether 
published  periodically  or  not,  and  which  shall  contain  any  public  news,  in- 
telligence, or  occurrence,  or  any  remarits  or  observations  tnereon,  or  upon 
any  matter  in  church  or  state,  and  which  shall  not  exceed  two  sheets  as  afore- 
said, or  which  shall  be  published  for  sale  at  a  less  price  than  sixpence  ;  be  it 
therefore  enacted,  That  from  and  after  ten  days  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
the  printo*  or  publisher  of  any  pamphlet  or  other  paper  tor  sale,  containing 
any  public  news,  intelligence,  or  occurrences,  or  any  remarks  or  observa- 
tions thereon,  or  on  any  matter  in  church  or  state,  shall,  upon  every  day 
upon  which  the  same  shall  be  published,  or  witliin  six  days  after,  deliver  to 
the  commissioners  of  stamps  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  at 
their  Ivcad  offices,  or  to  some  distributor  or  officer  to  bo  appointed  by  them 
to  receive  the  same,  aud  whom  they  are  hereby  re(iuired  to  appoint  for  that 
purpose,  one  of  the  pamphlets  or  papers  so  published  upon  each  such  day, 
sighed  by  the  printer  or  publisher  thereof,  in  his  hand-wnling,  with  his  nimt 
and  place  of  abode ;  ana  the  same  shall  be  carefully  kept  by  .the  said  eou^ 
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missioners,  or  such  distributor  or  officer  as  aforttatd,  in  tudi  mumer  m  tfM 
said  commissioners  shall  direct ;  and  such  printer  or  publisher  shall  he  enti- 
tled to  demand  and.  receive  from  the  commissioners,  or  such  distributor  or 
officer,  the  amount  of  the  retail  price  of  such  pamphlet  or  paper  so  delirer^ ; 
and  in  every  case  in  which  the  printer  and  pabBa]i«roi  snch  pampUet  me 
apcr  shall  nei^lect  to  deliver  one  such  pamphlet  or  paper  in  the  manner 
ereinbefore  directed,  such  printer  and  publisher  shall,  for  every  sncJl 
neglect  respectively,  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

XIV.  Provided  always,  That  In  ease  the  said  commissioners,  or  such 
Uibutor  or  officer  aforesaid,  shall  refuse  to  receive  or  pay  for  any  copy  ol 
ivdi  pamphlet  or  paper  ollml  to  he  delirered  to  diem -or  him  aa  mtmnmM, 
for  or  on  aceount  of  the  aanie  not  beinf  witUn  tiM  trne  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  Act,  snch  commissioners,  distributor,  or  officer  shall,  if  required  «<>  to 
do,  give  and  deliver  to  such  printer  or  publisher  a  certifio^te  in  writing,  that 
a  copy  of  mch  pamphlet  or  paper  uad  been  hy  him  duly  oflieivc  to  he 
delivered  ;  and  luieh  printer  or  pnUiaher  shall  thereupon  be  freed  and  dis- 
charged from  any  penalty  ibr  not  hating  delifered  tneh  copy  as  nfemnkL 

*  XV.  That  if  any  pemon  thall  sell  or  expoae  to  lale  any  pamphlet  or  «A9 
paper  not  being  duly  stamped,  if  required  to  be  stamped,  indi  peiwtt  alal» 
ror  every  mch  offence,  forfeit  the  amm  of  twenty  pounds. 

XVT.  That  it  shaU  be  lawfiil  for  any  of  his  majesty's  oourta  of  reeord  ai 

Westminster  or  Duldin,  or  of  Great  Session  in  ^^  ales,  or  any  judg-e  thereof 
respectively,  or  for  any  Court  of  Quarter  or  (iencral  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
or  fur  any  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  any  person  charged  with  hativ 
printed  or  published  any  blasphemous,  seditions,  or  maliooiu  llbd,  ahd 
ue  hrouc^ht  for  the  purpose  of  giving-  bail  upon  such  charge,  to  make  it  i 
part  of  the  condition  oi  the  reooq-nizance  to  be  entered  into  hy  sti<*h  pt-r^oa 
and  his  or  her  bail,  that  the  uersiou  so  chaiged  shall  be  uf  good  beharioui 
during  the  continuance  of  sucn  recognizance. 

XVII.  Recovery  of  penalties.  Provided  always,  that  no  larger  amount  ia 
the  whole  than  one  hundred  pounds  shall  be  recoverable  or  recovered  before 
any  justices  of  the  peace,  for  any  such  penalties  incuned  in  any  une  dsy;  any 
Ihinn^  in  this  Act,  Of  any  Other  acta  of  parliament  contained  to  the  coBtwy 

notwithstanding. 

XVin.  Two  or  mom  jiitieei  to  detennine  oflbncci,  nnd  nany  nitfgait 

penalties. 

XIX.  Penalty  on  penons  iummoned  as  witneasea  not  appearing,  &c 

XX  to  XXV.  Relate  to  the  forms  of  conviction,  commencing  ncdona  far 
penalties,  management  of  the  duties,  allowance  of  discounts,  ftc 

XXVI.  That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  extend  to  acts  of  parlinment,  pro- 

clamations,  order;*  of  eouneil,  forms  of  prayer  and  thankspvin^f,  arxl  act*  of 
state,  ordered  to  be  printed  hy  his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  siucessors,  or  hi<  or 
their  sufficient  and  authorised  officer  j  or  to  any  Driuted  vutes  or  other  matien 
by  order  of  either  house  of  poiiiament ;  or  to  books  commonly  nacd  in  tte 
schools  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  books  or  papers  containing  only 
matters  of  devotion,  piety,  or  charity  ;  or  daily  accounts  ;  or  bill*!  of  <roo^ 
imported  and  exported ;  or  warrants  or  certificates  for  the  delivery  uf  p>ods 
•na  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality ;  or  to  papers  containing  any  lists  or  prieea 
current,  or  of  the  state  of  the  markets,  or  any  aceount  of  the  arrival, 
sailincf,  or  other  circumstances  relating  to  merchant  ships  or  vessels  ;  or  of 
any  other  matter  wholly  of  a  commercial  nature ,  provided  such  bilU,  llste, 
or  accounts  do  not  contain  any  other  matter  Hun  what  hafli  been  nwinlly 
prised  therein ;  or  to  the  piinlen  OT  piibliaherB  of  the  fofegnlng  mmm%  «r 
•ny  or  either  of  them. 
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XXVII.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed 
to  extend  to  charge  with  stamp  dutied  any  work  re-printed  and  re-published 
in  putt  or  numbers,  whether  such  work  shall  be  wholly  re-printoa  or  shall 
be  re-pul)Hshcd  in  an  abridged  form  ;  provided  that  the  work  so  re  printed 
and  re-published  shall  have  been  first  printed  and  published  two  years  at  the 
least  previous  to  such  re-printing  and  re-publication^  and  provided  the  said 
wQitk  wM  not  fint  pttblisMd  in  putt  or  nnmben. 
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No.  1. 

BIRMINGHAM. 


ADDRESS. 

Having  availed  oandves  of  tbe  friendly  opportumty  affinded  to  us 
by  Mr.  Hamsabd,  of  introducing  into  lus  Work  on  Typography  Spedment 
of  oar  Inki,  we  Ix^,'  leave  rcRpectftilly  to  return  our  sincere  thanks  for 

the  very  distinguished  patrona're  we  have  invariably  received  since  our 
commeiuemont  in  the  trade,  and  to  assure  our  friends  and  the  printers  in 
general  that  no  pains  will,  on  our  part,  be  spared  to  perfect  the  manu- 
facture of  an  article  so  essential  to  the  beauty  of  their  works,  and  so 
desirable  for  the  reputation  of  themselves  and  the  Art  of  Printing 
generally. 

In  pcomising  thus  much,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
to  encounter  as  well  as  those  we  have  already  overocRne;  and  we  are  proud 
to  think  that  our  fbnner  exertions  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  instni- 
mental  in  bringing  the  Art  to  its  present  state  of  perfection ;  and  thougli 
much  sttU  lenunns  to  he  aoeomplished,  we  trust  that,  by  an  unremitting 
attention,  we  diall  ultimately  succeed  in  completing  what  remains  to  he 
desired,  which  is  the  constant  wish  of 

Their  most  obedient 

Humble  Servants, 

THOMAS  MARTIN  &  CO. 

T%U  Page  iM  worked  with  Two-'Shillisg  Ink,  and  is  cm^fidenti^ 

recommended  Jor  all  the  purposes  of  commoti  Book  Prinihig. 
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Now  ii: 

ADDRESS. 


Tbs  Art  of  Printing  having,  within  a  few  years,  arrived  at  a  point  of  ex- 
odlence  nnattempted  at  any  former  period,  it  may  seem  nuprinng  that  an 
article  so  essential  to  its  perfection  as  the  Ink  should  have  so  long  remained 
in  an  uniinproved  state.  It  is,  however,  indisputably  true,  that  this  preparation 
has  beeD  foand  in  nnmAitras  instances  very  defective :  the  Ink  sometimes^ 
from  its  tenacity,  tearing  oS  the  fibre  of  the  ptfer,  and  thus  causing  picks  $ 
at  other  times  not  drying  properly,  and  theretorc  setting-off  in  the  working, 
and  subsequently  when  the  book  is  bound  ^  and  still  more  frei^uently,  from  the 
imptuities  and  imperfect  combination  of  ue  oO  and  black,  nmning  on  the  paper 
ana  turning  it  of  a  yellow  colour,  by  these  defects  destroying  the  excellency  of 
work,  which  in  every  other  respect  may  liave  lieen  executed  with  tlie  greatest 
care. 

In  the  hope  of  avoiding  these  defects,  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  the  Printer 
should  foresee,  and  of  producing  an  Ink  that,  while  it  combines  beauty  and 
richness  of  colour,  is  calculated  to  bring  otl'  a  clear  impression  from  Type,  as 
well  as  from  the  finest  shades  of  Wood  Engraving,  we  have  had  recourse  to 
numerous  experiments,  many  of  which  have  been  of  an  expensive  and  trouble- 
some nature.  From  the  facility  we  possessed  (being  printers)  of  trying  the 
products  of  these  experiments,  we  were  the  better  able  to  form  a  decided 
jodgment  as  to  the  results.  That  we  have  succeeded,  the  extensive  use  of  it 
must  now  fully  evince,  it  having  gained  admission  into  the  first  offices  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Dublin }  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  &c.  ftc. 

Thus  encouraged  in  their  exertions,  T.  M.  and  Co,  respectfully  inform  their 
friends  and  the  trade  in  general,  that  they  have  recently  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  mamifheCare  of  Fine  Black ;  and,  hanng  completed  an  extensive  appantos 

for  the  purpose,  they  shall  be  enabled  again  to  add  very  materially  to  the 
quality  of  their  Inks,  both  as  regards  colour  and  quickness  of  drying  :  while 
at  the  same  time  there  will  be  a  saving  to  the  Trade  of  more  than  ^0  per  cent, 
as  the  2«.  Ink  may  now  be  safely  used  to  produce  as  good  woik  as  was  formerly 
done  with  the  3*.,  and  all  the  other  prices  in  the  same  proportion  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  Itik^^  being  lighter  bodied  will  go  much  furuier  than  heretofore  j 
as  well  as  produce  a  much  better  effect. 

It  may  here  be  necessary  to  apologize  for  introducing  a  subject,  in  some 
measure  foreign  to  this  address }  but  we  consider  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  our- 
selres  as  well  as  to  the  Public,  particularly  to  caution  our  fhends  against  the 
insinuations  of  some  Ink  Makers  who  hafe  recently  started,  and  who  have 
been  attempting  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  our  apparatus  and  manufacture  by 
the  most  despicable  means :  though  they  muy  succeed  in  getting  our  men 
away,  still  theur  knowkdge  of  the  business  cannot  by  that  means  become  en- 
larged, as  they  are  totally  umeipiainted  with  the  nature  of  printing,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  supposed  to  understand  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
form  good  Ink. 

In  closing  this  address,  and  returning  thanks  to  our  friends,  wc  cannot  but 
feel  grateful  for  the  very  distingui^luMl  patronage  we  have  received,  and  at 
the  same  lime  assuring  them,  that  every  exertion  will  be  used  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  favours,  which  will  at  all  times  daim  the  highest  respect 

From 

Their  humble  Servants, 

Birmingham  t 

U  iis»-  THOAfAS  MARTIN  AND  CO. 


7%w  Specimen  i»  printed  with  Three'Shilling  Ink. 
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No.  III. 

Specimen  of  Four-ShiU'uig  Ink. 


This  Ink  is  made  with  the  Patent  Spirit  Black,*  and  will  be 
found  much  superior  to  their  original  manufacture  at  the  same  price,  both 
in  richness  of  colour  and  clearness  of  impression,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  possesses  much  stronger  dr\'ing  qualities. 


T.  M.  and  Co.  wish  to 'offer  these  Specimens  to  the  Tr.idc,  as  presenting 
the  exact  shade  which  each  Ink  is  intended  to  produce  when  worked  wuth 
proper  care ;  and  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  found  calculated  to  produce 
as  good  work  for  cverj'  purpose  of  Printing  as  has  generally  been  etfectctl 
with  Inks  oi  a  much  higher  price. 

•  Sec  their  Specification  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  xliii.  p.  ?.57. 
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PART  L 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ART, 


ABBREVIATIONS,  very  frw^oent  in  cAily  printed 
hook*,  ua;  awlnvard  rxpedient  tootiviBtr  tbe  in- 
i-unvenirnr«,  i6. 

Abergavrnny-hooM  [tee  Berg%v«nny] 

Adanu,  Richard,  (ui  tuly  London  printer,  130 

Advertisrment,  in  prose  or  verse,  usual  among  the 
An>t  priuterv,  to  state  the  mode  of  the  production 
ai  done  by  metal  types,  £i ;  some  upecimena,  HJl 

Africa,  Printing  almoat  extinct  in  several  parts  of, 

Af^gaa,  Edward,  an  early  Loodou  printer,  115 

Albon's,  St.,  the  inlrodurer  of  printing  into,  nn- 
known,  ifli  ;  the  pmrtioc  afterwards  uiuuoceas- 
fully  attempted  by  John  Hertford,  ib. 

Aide,  John,  130;  Edward,  139;  early  London 
printers 

Aldns  Manutiu8,8everai  editions  by,  on  cotton  paper, 
201 

AlduK  Manutius,  Paul  Maniitiu^,  and  Aldus,  thrre 
celebrated  prmters  at  Venu.-e ;  brief  noOces  of, 
301.  afli 

Alexander  the  Great,  a  work  on  the  actiois  of. 
stated  v>  be  the  first  production  in  Europe  of 
block-printing,  2Q 

Alfred  [lee  West] 

Alphabetic  Writing,  ascribed  several ly  to  the  Chal- 
deann  and  PbcrniciAns,  11 ;  attributed  bjr  Maurice 
and  Bryant  to  divine  instruction,  I2j  ((iman  In- 
M>riptioo,  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  extant, 

Andrew,  Laurence,  an  early  London  printer,  lii 

Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle-npon-Tyne,  a 
bronze  stamp  in  their  possession  which  indicates 
a  near  approach  to  tbe  knowledge  of  printing,  lA 

Antonius  Bononia  [see  Bononia] 

Annunciation,  The,"  imprewions  of  an  early 
wood-cut,  an  advanced  step  in  the  art  of  block- 
book-printing,  2i 

"  Assumption,  The,  "  tbe  tmpreasions  of,  some  of  tbe 
earlieat  specimens  of  metal.plate-printmg,  i3 

Atkins,  author,  and  supposed  inventor,  of  the  Lam- 
beth Record  [see  "  Original  and  Growth,"  *c.] 

Audeley,  John,  an  early  London  printer,  130 

Babjrionian  bricks,  the  earliest  approach  towards 
printing,  how  made,  2;  different  and  inconclusive 
opinions  resoecting  tbe  characters  impressed  on 
them,  3,  l ;  Dr.  Hagar's  opinion  on  the  subject,  ii 
tbe  Author's  idea  of  the  mode  of  their  impremion, 
A— r;  remarkable  resemblance  betwixt,  aud  tiie 
engraving  of  columns,  Ac.  at  Persepolis,  fi  tL 

Ballard,  Henrie;  and 

Bamforde,  Henry ,  early  London  pruters,  136,  no 


Banks,  Richard,  an  early  patent  printer,  brief  notice 
of,  1 14  ;  copy  of  the  mslrument, 

Barber,  John,  esq.  (afterwards  lord  ina^or)  in  I7>0 
succeeded  Samuel  Roy  croft  as  city-pnuter,  133 

Barker,  Christopher  and  Robert,  queen's  printers  in 
liM,  brief  notice  of,  Lil 

Barley,  William,  an  early  London  printer,  liQ 

Barnes,  formerly  a  printer  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  l»9 

Bartholomew's,  St.,  Hospital,  acoommodated  the 
Stationers'  Company  at  the  time  of  tbe  great  fire, 
222 

Barilet,  William,  an  early  London  printer,  137 

Basker%-ille,  apostrophe  to,  in  «'  The  Press,"*  293; 
sketch  of  his  life,  310 — 313 

Beachey,  sir  W.,  a  picture  by  him.  of  William 
Strahon,  esq.,  m  SUtionem*  Hall,  242 

Beaucheane,  John  de,  an  early  London  printer,  141 

Bennett  College,  Cambridge,  said  to  contain  a  copv 
of  the  celebrated  Biblia  Pauj/erutn,  but  which 
•  ■  cannot  be  found  there,  2i  Uj 

Bensley,  an  eminent  printer,  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
M*C  reery's  poem,  221 

Bergavenny  House,  purchased  by  the  Stationers' 
CompAny  in  1611,  for  the  site  of  their  present 

hall,^ 

Bergel,  Arnold  de,  a  printer  of  Mayence,  author  of 
Encvmton  Calcoffraphiir"  his  assumptions  as 
to  the  originators  of  printing,  2Si 

Berthelet,  Thomas  (king's  printer),  liA;  copy  of 
tbe  patent  granted  to  him,  L12 

Beverley ,  an  early  seat  of  printing,  111 

Bewicks,  Messrs.,  modem  wood-engravers  of  tbe 
first  class,  .ind  a^jutors  of  Mr.  Bulmer  in  his 
splendid  editions,  HA 

Bible,  the  first  edition  of,  in  English,  translated  by 
Miles  Coverdale,  and  published  by  Grafton,  149; 
extracts  from  ito  dedication  to  kuig  Henry  VriTT 
lift.— I. M;  allowed  by  rov«l  authority,  rw,  156; 
Tyiidal's.  1^ ;  Matthews's,  l^i ;  a  reuiartable  one 

Sublished   by  bixhop  Bonner,  U>i ;  Cranmer's 
esciiption  of,  i6.—i6l  ;  esUhlishcd  as  part  of 
the  English  service,  172 

Bibiia  Pauperum,  one  of  the  celebrated  books  of 

images  without  text,  describetl  in  detail,  33—37  ; 

engraved  specimen  of,  from  Rev.  Mr.  Home's 

troduction  to  Bibliography 
Binding  of  books,  carious  instance  of  the  method  of, 

in  early  times,  isa  n ;  statute  regarding,  145— I4S 

Bird,  a  patent  mnsic  printer,  LIS 

Bbhop,  George,  an  early  London  printer.  Hi 

"  Black-book,"  conttrin*  the  statement  of  printing 
having  been  first  practised  at  Mentz,  ii 


INDEX. 


Blear Iddi;,  an  operation  in  (be  maniifarttire  of  paper, 
de»>rrit»U,  2U  ;  blearbing  in  the  engine,  ilA 

Block-ptinting.earl)  history  of,  Uj  et  $eq. ;  reference 
to  Mr.  Ottley'i,  and  PHpillon's  works  on,  is; 
the  invention  referred  to  the  Chinei»c,  I9j  mode  of 
execiitinjr,  in  that  rountr\  ,  ib. ;  earliest  European 
practice  attributed  to  the  two  Cunio,"  2fl ;  their 
first  work,  on  Alexander  the  Great,  produced  in 
Italy,  in  the  19th  centtjr>,  20^  a  ;  earliest  im- 
pression from  wood  extant  in  the  collection  of 
earl  Spencer,  i^  ;  progress  of  the  art  [w  Kn- 
graving] 

Block)  of  wood,  engraved,  the  cirliest  .tpecimens  of 
printing  connected  wuh  the  idea  of  fomiing  books 

Blowar,  Ralph,  an  early  London  printer,  HO 
BodJeian  Library  at  Oxford  cantaiiu  a  copy  of  the 
celebrated  Biblia  Pauperum,i&. 

Bodoni,  an  eminopt  printer  at  Parma,  allusion  to, 
by  Mr.  M*Cre«Ty,2aa  ;  further  notice  of,  913— 315 
Bold,  Martin,  Arohitypographus  at  Oxford,  1211 
BoUifant,  Edmund  ;  and 

Bonner,  bishop,  itateraent  of  a  New  Teatament, 

partly  in  English,  published  by  bim,  m 
Bonham,  William,  early  London  printera,  J38,  i>i 

Bononia,  Antonins,  citation  from,  showing  the 
ectimatioB  of  books  in  his  time,  sa. 

Books,  their  value,  as  shown  in  a  Quotation  from 
Middletoa's  Lifeof  Cicero,  69^  and  from  Antonins 
Booooia,  69j  their  enormous  price  before  the 
invention  dTDrinting,  instanced  in  the  "  Rofnaiu 
ek  la  Rote,  69t  their  beinj  formerly  sold  on 
conditions  andsecuritiea  like  an  entate,  70,  and 
by  Tarions  other  facta,  ih.\  manner  of  puDITshint; 
in  earlier  times,  it,.  ;  list  of,  printed  at  Oxford 
before  the  year  1500,  82  ;  [ttt  Binding,  Procla- 
mation, Oiuinance.] 

'Books  of  Image*,  the  earliest  productions  of  the 
typographic  art,  description  of,  31 ;  distinrlion  of 
thein  a*  without  and  with  text,  ib. ;  detailed 
description  of  a  specimen  of  each  clasa,  16.— 39 

Boarae,  Robert ;  awd 

Bowen,  John,  early  London  printers,  HO 

BowyeT,Mr.,  bust  of,  with  a  remarkable  inscription, 
in  Sutioners'  Hall,  21i  ;  sketch  of  his  life,  324— 
III 

Boy'dell,  alderman,  his  portrait,  by  Graham,  in 
Stationera*  Hall ,  241 

Boyle,  Richard,  an  early  London  printer,  140 

BramahV  hydrostatic- press,  description  of  22«,  ; 
important  improvement  of  his  in  the  niAnnfjt^.. 
tore  of  paper,  ii\ 

Braacocke,  Richard,  an  early  London  printer,  HI 

Bretton,  Mr.,  a  London  merchant,  an  early  encou. 
rager  of  printing  abroad,  la 

Bnice.  the  Abyssinian  traraller,  acconnt  of  an 
Egyptian  MS.  on  papyrus  in  his  pouession,  20^ 

Bryant,  Jacob,  his  opinion  aa  to  the  origin  of 
alphabetic  writing,  ik 

Balmer,  lately  an  eminent  printer,  alltwion  to  him  in 
"  The  Press,"  294;  further  noticeof,  31* 

Burgundy,  duchess  of,  sister  to  Edward  IV.,  patron- 
ess of  Caxton  in  his  first  typographical  efbrU.ai 

Buiy  St.  Edmund's,  eharch  of  St.  Mary  at,  desrrip- 
rion  of  an  engraved  monament,  similar  to  those 
which  are  snppoxed  to  have  suggested  the  designs 
fonnerly  adopted  in  plate-printing,  32,  a 

Bnrral,  Jaine«»  l»0 ;— 

Bnsbie,  John 

Butler,  John  ;— 

Byddle.John;  and 

Bynneroan,  Heory,  early  London  priaien,rasp«3tiTe 

notices  of,  HO^  JH,  ne,  isi;  the  lut  prosecuted 
WW  breach  oTprivUege,  A,,  IJ12 
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Cadell,  the  late  Thomas,  esq.,  donor  of  the  paitf^ 
window  in  Stationeis'  Hall. 

Cadmus,  a  contemporary  with  Mones-,  otatedto  kt# 
taught  the  Greeks  the  use  of  alphabetir  s^  la^ois,  ,1 

Camden,  earl,  portrait  of,  in  Stationers'  Hall.  MJ 

Capital  letlert,  not  formerly  used  to  begin  srafiaev, 
or  diAtinguL'h  name;*,  \Q± 

Car,  Rc^er,  an  early  London  printer,  L2i 

Card-t,  plaun^,  the  secoad  applicAtioo  of  Ecrofu 

wo<xl-printu>g,  il 

Carter,  William,  a  daring  London  printer,  n^remi. 
for  his  treasouable"  publicaOooa,  bnrf  ixxkw 
of.  LU 

Case,  John;  and 

Calfljr,  Robert,  early  London  printers,  12« — 1?« 

Cambridge,  progress  of  the  art  at,  under  gitmk. 
Legate,  and  others,  to  Mr.  Snnith,  the  cmot 
appointed  printer,  I9t),  191 

Canterbury,  printing  practised  m,  in  \iAo,  laj 

Casaiodoms,  bis  statvment  as  to  the  pt^raa  mm 
used  in  his  time,  20« 

Ca3cton,  long  undisputedly  acknTwIedfevl  the  istnt- 
ducer  of  printing  into'  Kogland     hu  owi  asch 
mony  clear  in  favour  of  Guteuber^  as  the  crtrw 
inventor,  tl;    and  of  Mentz  oa  the  flm 
where  it  was  practised,  i6. ;  bis  o«ra  ciainv  ^ 
puted.  n.  76_;  considered  in  cletajl,  '6 — *t  ;  »ai 
established,  t^.;  particulars  of  hia  life  coHtcmi 
from  Mr.  Lewis's  work,  91 — 103;  hi*  bmii  w  ik 
Weald  of  Kent,  abont  HI2,  91  ;  fci-  acann  e*i 
ration,  and  apprentii>»bip,  ib.  ;  easacw  o  ti» 
irofeKsionorainerchAnt,92;  employed  bj  Kivifd 
V,  to  COHCigde  a  treaty  lirtvrixt  that  pnarr 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,   ib. ;   a  retaiiirr  of  i*> 
duchess,  who  prupoacs  to  him  the  traJb>Lit9-« 
the    Recuyell,"  A. ;  supposed  to  hare  C 
tised  printiur  at  Cologne,  ^ ;  acttlas  la  ti» 
kingdom,  under  the  auspicrs  of  Edsrard  IV..sto: 
1173:  established  as  pnntrr   in    the   ALje;  *i 
Westminster,  in  HTT,  S6,95 ;  several  bocAs  ptiersrf 
bv  him  in  U7»,  ib. ;  his  death,  gfi  ;  aad  rhi'i-VT. 
f».,  97j  his  probable  age,  to  ;  fais  te«.-hnirA]  ir. ». 
99 ;  cEaraeter  of  his  tvurks,  A.,  IO«>:  xad  iif  ijt 
raofHl  snd  religious  fef  luijs,  ib.  T~3«mpo«  x. 
his  two  more  celebrated  works,    loi  — ;  m- 
cravings  of  hi*  devii-cs,  Ji-p. — sJso  Mr 
M'  Creery '« '  •  Press ,"  29/1 
Cawood,  John,  e-^.,  printer  to  queetk*  yitjy.  mi 
Kliuibeffa,  and  one  of  tbe  tin4  srvdem  nf 
Stationer*' Company,  brief  notice  of,  i^  ,  pa^' 
given  him,  L6i  ' 

Cay  los,  count  de,  his  opinion  respecting  tiK  Egrpcoa 
papyrus,  zi^ 

Cecilia,  St.,  the  musical  feast  of,  held  for 
yean  at  StatioaerB*  Hall,  U9 

Chaldean  brieha  [*et  Babykmiaa  hndcs] 

Chaldeans,  the  origin  of  alphabetic  wtiUbe  aarcbaa 

to  them,  11 

Chapel,  a  technical  term  applied  to  the  coOerkrf 
members  of  a  pnntie^-ofnce,  m.  909 ;  s 
am-ient  customs  in.  303— 30«  ;  and  of  mti^sia 
lA. — 309;  the  constitution,  with  its  oterr*  iL.-i^. 
now  generally  abolished,  iio 

Charles  II.,  altcation  of  the  autwein'  Chartse  kv, 

250,  851 

Characten  naad  io  early  printing,  descnptioo 

Chaida,  ThooMs,  an  early  Loadoo  priattt,  tSJ 

Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  cards  made  for  kun  ayptax 
to  have  bean  the  seoond  prodactiowi  od  wrn^ 
printing  in  England,  ti 

Cbarlewood,  J(^ ;  and 

Charlton,  Richard,  early  London  priaiBi*.  iH 

Charter  to  the  fttatioBent'  Company,  by  Th&if  as^ 
Mary,  846— 249;  renewal  of,  hv'qneen  KhasWcx 
2'^o ;  alteration  of,  by  Chsrles  ll.,  ^j«,Ul.:  wm- 
linuatlun  ol  the  original,  bj  William  lU.,25i 
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Chichlfy,  arcbbwhop,  fine  picture  of,  in  9t»U«ien' 
Hall,  m 

China,  the  ori|;ina].  or  wood,  pmtini;,  »p«niiiM>  of, 
IT;  attributed  to  that  nalioa,  Li,  ^  »unple 
pTOc«>>»>  of  the  art  there,  11;  cotton  p»iier  roin- 
mooly  u«ed,  in  wveral  ape*  before  it»  introdiirtton 
Info  the  £ai*tero  einulre,  iOit:  the  paper  of  China, 
g06;  description  of,  919^  920;  and  »ee  China, 
part  II. 

Christopher.  Ft.,  a  reprewitation  of  him  carrying 
the  infant  Saviour,  the  earlist  priat  from  a  wood- 
block, 21 

Cicero,  reference  to  a  nawape  in  hi»  writing*,  which 
•eeoM  to  indicale  thf  prevent  mode  of  printing, 
30,  u  ;  hU  high  estimation  of  books,  fiJl 

Cit)'  printers,  soccesMon  of,  from  John  Windet,  in 
l6i)l,tothe  prfsenl  period,  |jt2 

Clark,  an  Oxford  University  printer,  tail 

Clark,  Andrew,  succeeded  Flesher  aa  city  printer 
in  lC7i,  139 

Clay-printing,  [tte  B«b>-lonish  bricks],  printing  not 

confined  to  the  stamping  of  bricks  for  biiililiu;;,  I ; 
dewription  and  engraving  of  .i  .'upcrior  i»pci!unen 
of,  8—10 

Cloth,  used  in  China,  as  a  •uh*fifute  for  paper,  on 
the  first  dii>covery  of  printing,  2Q 

Coldock,  Francis,  an  early  London  printer,  12D 

Collingwnod,  9.  and  J.,  prc»cnt  printers  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  I9Q 

Colwell,  Thomas,  an  early  London  printer,  ISO 

Combinations  amongst  workmen  occasioned  the 
introduction  of  Mons.  Didot's  paper-inakiii;; 
machine,  221;  their  inLM?hicvoiis  tendency  shown, 

Cook,  Toby,  an  early  London  printer,  UQ. 

Cooper,  appointed  by  Kiiznbcth  to  the  office  of 
printer  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  lifl 

Copper-plate-prinling,  introduced  through  the  pr.ic- 
tice  of  engraving  on  silver  plate,  '££ 

Copland,  Robert  and  William,  early  London 
printers,  LU 

Corpns-Christi  Collef^  contains  a  copy  of  the 
celebrated  BMia  Pauperutn, 

Coster,  or  Janssen,  lianrentius,  clAiin  made  for  him 
by  Haitrianus  Junius  to  be  reganlnt  as  the  inventor 
oi  printing,  14 ;  slatement  of  the  case  from  ."tower, 
48— A2;  obaervations  thereon  by  WiJIet,  A-l 

Cole»,  Richard,  succeeded  Windet  in  the  office  of 
city  printer  m  I63J,  133 

Couching,  a  process  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 

Coverdale,  Mile«,  his  tran.«lafion  of  the  New 
Testament,  published  by  Ornfton,  H9;  brief  no- 
tice of  hia  life, 

Coxe,  Rev.  Archdeacon,  bis  account  of  the  origin  of 
printing,  42^  U 

Creed,  Tboma*,  an  early  London  printer,  140 

Crevt  of  the  Statiorven'  Company,  a  tubject  admit- 
ting of  some  dispute,  211 

Crowley,  Robert,  an  early  London  printer,  L2fi 

Cnitterden,  ao  Oxford  printer,  190 

•*  Cnnio,  the  two,"  have  the  glory  of  the  invention 
of  wood-printing  in  Europe,  ^ 

Dantet,  John,  an  early  Londoa  printer,  140 

Dates  of  books,  alteration  of,  instanced  in  that  oi 
"  KxposicioFancli  Jeronymi,"Ac.,lfl;  conjecture 
as  to  their  causes.  Ml ;  several  instances  of,  ib. ; 
two  compnted  (but  incorrectly)  by  Ot>mpiada, 
fti  ;  irregular  aidoption  of,  in  early  times,  isa 

DaridMNi,  tlK  ftnt  Scotch  printer  on  record,  IM 

Day,  John,  an  early  London  printer,  132;  held  a 
general  ptttent,  144 

Day,  Richard,  M.  A.,  an  early  Loodoo  printer,  121 
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Deckle,  a  part  of  tbe  moold  in  the  manotacture  of 
paper,  216,  ^17 

DemstcT,  Thomas,  bis  statement  m  to  the  time  of 
the  nte  of  liaen-rag  paper,  2121 

Drnbaui,  Henry, 

Dewes,  Gerard ;  and 

Dexter,  Robert,  earlv  London  printers,  1.1 1,  140; 
whimsical  device  of  the  former  to  denote  bit  name, 
ill  a. 

Dibdin,Rev.T.  P., his"  Typoj^ranhical  Antl«jniti«" 
referred  to,  on  tbe  character  ot  Caxton,  UU 

Diekensoa'a  machine  for  paper-making,  22& 

Didot,  M.  Lep^er,  an  eminent  Frciich  printer,  hia 
improved  machine  for  making  paper,  U>.;  hia 
typ'igrapbical  excellence  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
M'Creery,  2M 

Dipping,  a  procesa  in  tbe  inaonfacture  of  paper,  il3 

Dlrrction-Iines  omitted  in  the  earllef^t,  aa  well  aa 
in  the  latest  practice  of  printing,  iQi 

Domville,  sir  W.  .master  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
and  lord  mayor,  hia  portrait,  by  Owen,  in  too 
company's  bail,  HI 

Drying,  a  process  in  the  mannfactnre  of  paper, 

M  improved  by  Mr.  Bramah,  2Z1 

Dry-preaaine,  vtrv  important  improvementi  in  the 
prncem  of.  by  Mr.  Bminab,  1ti4—2i6 

Dii  Halde,  J.  B.,  his  '*  Dewrription,  Arc.  de  IIF.mpire 
du  Chine."  quoted,  la 

Durer,  Albert,  engmver  of  the  wood-cnta  of  "  The 
Apocalypse,"  yn  ;  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  29  ; 
character  of,  by  Mr.  Ottley,  ib. ;  four  original 
blocks  of  hia  engraving  in  the  posscMion  of  Mr. 
Otaey.30 

East,  Thomas,  an  early  London  printer,  113 

Fj«st  India  Compnny'a  library  poasesusea  several 
Baby  Ionian  bricks,  1 

F.^yptian  paper,  or  that  manufactured  from  the 
iinpyrus,  the  most  ancient  kind,  2^*3 ;  suted  by 
Isidore  to  have  been  first  used  at  Memphis,  il. ; 
by  others  at  Seide,  ib,;  ita  preparation  described, 
16.-205 

Rliz.nbrth,  qxieen,  hor  con  Urination  of  the  Stalionert* 

Charter,  249,  2.H) 

Engraving  on  metal,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
copper-plate  printing,  abort  notice  of  the  former 
art,  ^2,  23j  in  nieJ/o,  eij  aeveral  pnnts  from 
inelal  en^ravinjo*  still  extant,  23j  on  wood  [gee 
BKM'k-ptintin^] ;  earlieat  impression  from,  in 
the  possession  of  carl  Spencer,  il;  notices  of 
others  exhibiting  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  art, 
iV*. ;  early  mode  of  executing  in  outline,  27;  iin- 
prnvemcuts  in  sbnding,  Ac.  as  shown  in  the 
portraiti,  Ac.  in  this  work,  26^  27,  2£;  tbe 
accomplishment  of  croaa-hatching,  Vy  Wohlge- 
mnth,  2H;  and  the  full  perfection  of  the  art  by 
Durer  ana  Holbein,  id. 

Erasmus,  his  decision  against  hia  omn  country,  in 
favmir  of  Mentz,  aa  the  birth-place  of  printing,  73 

Escurial,  palace  of  the,  haa  several  MSS.  on  linen 
and  colton  paper  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century, 

2OH 

Examining  and  dry-presaing,  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  described, 

Expasicio  Jeronyini,  drc.  title  of  the  book  which  for 
a  tune  overthrew  Caxton's  claim  tn  the  honour  of 
being  regarded  aa  first  English  printer,  tA 

Fabian,  his  teatimohy  in  faronr  of  Mentz  aa  the 
birth-place  of  printing,  II 

Faquca,  Gnillam,  with  Pinaon,  *'  Printers  to  the 

king"  (Henry  VII),  L12 

Faoat  [aeeTtfat] 

Fawkes,  Richard,  an  e«r1y  London  printer,  brief 
notice  of,  1J6 
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Felia,  iinpl«iuenU  us^  in  paper-making,  21I 

Kenwirk,  Mr.  Hfnr)-,  in  1*72  nucceeded  Mr.  Charles 
Riviiigton  m  city  printer,  123 

Field,  Richard,  an  rarly  London  printer,  LIQ 

Flefber,  James,  succeeded  Cotes  as  city  printer,  in 
1669,  m 

FolioA  and  quarto*,  the  only  sizes  of  books  in  early 
times,  Uii 

Folio*  (numbers  of  the  pages)  not  used  by  the  first 
printers,  ISH 

FoUington,  William,  an  early  London  printer,  122 

Foudrinier,  Mnum.,  their  patent  for  improvements  in 
paper-makuig,  'ii7,  .i2i 

Foulis,  Robert  and  Andrew,  eminent  schnlan,  con- 
noL-sseurn,  ai>d  printer^,  at  Glasgow,  from  1T40, 
brief  notice  of,  196^  IM 

Franklin,  poetical  tribute  to  this  eminent  American 
printer,  by  Mr.  .M'Creery,  222 

Frederic  III.,  emperor  of  Germany  at  the  era  of 

{irinting  ;  partial  patronage  bentowed  by  him  upon 
he  infant  art,  13 

Fust,  John,  the  same  with  the  celebrated  "  Dr. 
Faustus,"  the  patron  and  partner  of  Gutenberg  in 
his  typographical  eirurts,  ii  ;  afterwards  his  pro- 
•ecntor,  1^:  united  with  Sch<rtfer,  published  the 
Psalter,  the  first  book  printed  with  cast  metal 
types,  iGj  conceived  bv  the  Author  to  have  been 
the  patron,  only,  of  t6e  art  of  printing,  Mr. 
M'Creery  treats  him  as  the  first  type.founder.iatt ; 
and  the  introducer  of  the  art  into  r  ranee,  i6. 

Gaenin,  cited  by  Lnckombe,  stales  the  price  of  a 
Concordance  at  a  hundred  crowns  of  gold,  £2 

Oaultier,  Thomas  ;— 

Geminie,  Thomas  ;— 

Gibson,  Thuma«i  ;  and 

Godfray,  Thomas,  early  London  printers,  brief 
notice  of,  liG,  U9,  UGj  1 13 

Goes,  Hugo,  first  known  printer  at  York  and  at 
Beverley,  81 

Oongb,  John,  an  early  London  printer,  11£ 

Grafton,  Richard,  esq.,  an  eminent  early  London 
printer,  117  ;  celebrated  a*  the  printer  of  the  Tes- 
tament formally  prohibited  by  the  bii>h<>p  of 
London,  Ht,  H9  ;  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  L13;  and 
by  licence,  (jenerally,  of  books  fordivme  service. 
161,  1 6/ ;  of  the  statutes,  Ac,  162,  Ifia ;  and 
author  of  the  (Chronicle,  16 1. 

Graham  [see  Boydell] 

Grant  from  James  I.  which  constituted  the  Sta- 
tioners a  livery  company,  2&i 

Greenwich,  an  early  seat  of  the  art  of  printing,  i2i 

Griffith,  William,  an  early  London  printer,  HQ 

Goilandinns,  an  English  author  of  the  16tb  century, 
his  opinion  respecting  the  papyrus,  or  Egyptian 
paper  plant,  203,  Mii 

Gutenberg,  John,  one  of  the  imputed  inventors  of 
typography,  slight  sketch  of  his  life,  «j  4>j  his 
claims  rcstrict«1  to  the  use  of  wooden  or  cut-melal 
types,  ifi ;  nrkuowleilsfd  by  Trithemiiis  to  have 
been  the  firstwho  used  metal  types,  and  conoidered 
by  the  author  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  art, 
S2 ;  which  is  also  contirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Caxton,  77,  assumed  by  Antonio  dc  Bergel, 
285  w.,  &Da~ailuded  to  in  M'Creery's  Presa," 

Hacket,  ThoAias,  an  early  London  printer,  ISO 

Hadrianos,  a  maintalner  of  the  claims  of  Haerlem 
to  the  honour  of  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
typography,  13 

Haerlem,  citv  of,  a  competitor  with  Mentz  and 
Strasburgh  (or  the  iavention  of  printing,  U. 
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Hagar,  Dr.,  his  remark  on  the  Rabylooiaa  prjaei 
bricks,  1 

Halde  [tee  Du  Halde] 

Hale,  an  Oxford  Univeraity  printer,  1*3. 

Hall,  Rowland,  123 

Hansard.  Lnke,  esq.,  an  eminent  lirinc  praAr:, 
brief  sketch  of  his  ty  pographioAl  life,  3J9.  w> 

Harrison,  Lucas,  130 ;  John,  136  ; — 

Harryson,  Richard,  130;  and 

Hankyns,  John,  116— early  London  printers 

Heame,  the  antiquary,  architypognphas  at  OiSati, 

120. 

Heineker,  controversy  betwixt  bim  Mid  Zaai.  i«- 
specting  the  earliest  document  of  mrand-^w^nt^ 
in  Europe,  m 

Hermannui,  description  by  him  of  a  aperies  o#  paj 
tree,  the  leaves  q|  which  were  used  for  voionic  aa, 
2QJ 

Hertforde,  John,  an  early  London  printer,  l  ?o :  coe 
of  the  same  name  attempted  the  revival  ol  tke 
profesMon  at  St.  Alban's,  121 

Hester,  Andrew,  119  ;  and 

Hill,  Nicholas,  I2ii  and  William,  I2<:— ear}? 
London  printers 

Hoadly,  bishop,  excellent  portrait  of,  in  ^tataxxn* 
Hall,  211 

Holbein,  an  eminent  wood-engraver,  fioarislied  zimsk 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  oenlurr,  •/9  ;  bnef  aotiss 
of  some  of  his  principal  prodactions,  So 

Hole,  an  eminent  modem  wood-engratrer,  H£ 

Home,  Rev.  Mr.,  obligations  of  the  aothor  to  k» 
'*  Intrtxluction  to  Bibliixjraphy  *'  for  wood-encra^ 
ings  and  general  infornvation,  S2  ;  extract*  froia 
the  work,  33 — 37 ;  his  observatioos  on  the  VtRrk 
pretences  to  the  discovery  of  printing  in  the  pttmm 
of  Cmter  and  Janssoen,  iS. 

Hoskins,  William,  L2^  ;  and 

How,  William,  lU  ;— early  LoiMlon  printer? 

Hughes,  a  late  eminent  printer,  the  preci*orwnr  ci 
Mr.  Luke  Hansard,  brief  sketch  oi  tus  tkpo;cti- 
phical  life,  32(t,  m 

Hunt  [tee  Rood] 

Illumination,  formerly  in  n*e  to  deeorsfe  the  J-e** 
of  Chapters,  Ac,  gave  way  to  the  iJunproveoKaitf 
of  the  typographic  art,  Ifil 

Impressions,  small  number  of,  in  the  inLkney  of  tke 
art,  LQi  ^ 

Imprint,  omitted  from  early  books,  or  put  at  the  cbA 
with  some  pious  adjunct,  ISH 

Ipswich,  printing  practised  at,  in  the  tine  oi  ta 
patron  Cardinal,  1S2 

Ireland,  state  of  printing  in,  198,  L29 

Irene,  wife  of  Alexis  Comnenes,  pTn»>f  froai  a  J»"«-: 
ment  drawn  up  by  her,  alxmt  I  Hi,  that  <xiaua 
paper  was  then  in  iL'-e,  iSiL 

Isidore  assigns  the  origin  of  Eg^-ptian  paper  tj 
Memphis,  iOi 

Islip,  Adam,  an  early  London  printer,  Lli> 

Italic  characters,  of  comparatively  late  utreBtm. 

Italy  produced  the  first  European  blocks  for  pnrr- 

wis. 

Jackson,  Hugh,  135;  John,  139;— eaitv  L<wk^ 
printers 

Jame»,  George,  succeeded  John  Barber,  esq.  ai  tt« 

office  of  city-printer,  132 

Jeffi,  Abel,  an  early  London  printer,  ii£  * 
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JfBBOO,  NicbolM,  prinin  of  ih^  celebrated  "  Decor 
Puf/larum,"  feMTully  con^iileml  the  flri^l  printer 
at  Venice,  but  bui  cl*iin  to  tbiji  honor cmitotfed  by 
John  de  Spira,  iQ  ;  poeticai  alliuiion  to,  by  Mr. 
M'Creery,  2Si 

Jooes,  fit  William,  hit  remark  on  the  »tnic<nre  of 
ttwr  cbaractera  imprewed  on  the  bricka  found  at 
Babylon,  * 

Jonet,  Richard,  t33j  and 

JadtoD,  Thoma>,  UJ  ;  early  London  printers 

Jn|xe,  Richard,  printer  to  queen  Klixabetb,  \2A, 

JnMieii,  hU  opinion  on  the  distinction  of  the  Ef^yp- 
tian  papyru«,  ^Ui 


Kete,  Richard,  an  early  London  printer 

Kent,  Hrnr>',  eaq.,  aucceeded  John  Barber,  e><].,  aa 

citj-pnnter,  lia 

Kemey,  William,  an  Mr)y  London  printer 

Xinge,  John,  an  early  London  printer, 

KingV  library  containB  a  copy  of  the  celebrated 
Biblia  Paupfrum,  i& 

King'*  printer  [tee  Patent] 

Kingston,  John,  lit9;  Felix,  Ml ;  early  London 
printera 

Kneller  [m  Nelson] 

Kyrfeth,  an  early  Oxford  printer,  113 

Kylaon,  Anthony,  129;  and 


Lacy,  Alexander,  133  ;  early  London  printer* 

Lambeth  record,  [tee  "  OriginaJ  and  Growth,"  Ac] 

Lant,  Richard,  12Q;  and 

Latham,  Roger,  liT  ;  early  London  printers 

Latin  Unriiai^,  commonly  used,  but  ill  calculated, 
todi»play  type  in  specimen,  317.  e<  il. 

Leland,  "  The  Antiuiiar),"  expressly  calls  Caxton 
the  Urst  printer  of  England,  SI 

Letton  and  Machlinia,  the  fimt  London  printers, 
produced  *•  Lyttleton's  Tennres"'  (utill  extant)  pre- 
vioos  to  H81,       principally  law-printers,  mt 

Lee,  Mr.,  an  eminent  en|!:raveT  on  wood ;  engimved 
the  portraiu  in  this  work,  xiv. 

Legate,  printer  to  the  Cambridge  University,  IM 

Lemoiue's  remark  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  origi- 
nator of  pnnting.  40^  sketch  by  him  of  the  pro- 
greMive  advancement  of  the  art,  63— &} 

Lewis,  Rev.  John,  first  biographer  of  Caxton :  brief 
history  of  the  latter,  collected  from  his  book, 

90—103 

Lifting,  a  proceae  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  ^ 

Lilly,  the  astrologer,  portrait  of,  in  Stationeni'-hall, 
211 

Litchfield,  an  Oxford  University  printer,  1(9 

Llvy,  an  edition  of.  printed  by  Scboefl^r,  decisive 
testimony  of  Mentx  being  the  birth- place  of 
printing,  H 

Lobel'*  AdverMria.  deaeiiption  in,  of  the  Egyptian 
plant  papyrus,  kQl 

Lobley,  Michell,  an  early  London  printer,  US 

London,  first  practice  of  printing  in.  by  Letton  and 
Macblinui,  !«^  Brief  notices  of  the  early  printera 
in.  viz.  Letton  and  Machlinia,  lOT;  Wynkynde 
Worde,  lOT— 110;  Pinnon,  Julian  Noiar>-,  ill; 
Fauues.  Pepwell,  Scot,  mj  Oodfray,  ftastell, 
Coplands,  ii3 ,  Butler,  Wjer,  Redman,  Bank*, 
Andrew,  114:  Re>ne«,  Berthelet,  11.^;  F»wkn>, 
Hauk>ni.."Wlll.  Rartell.  Toye,  B)^e,  (}ih»on, 
Gough.  Marsbiill,  liC;  Latham.  Oiafton,  White- 
ehnrcb,  mj    PeDIT  l_l8_i   Wayland,  Renter, 
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Lobley,  M9|  Maler,  Malert,  Middleton,  Hertfitrd, 
RaynaldeTToy.  Lant,  ua  ;  Bonbam,  Wolfe  (the 
lint  who  had  a  pMent  aa  cLwiral  printer  to  the 
King),  111  ;  Kollmgton,  John  Day  (tlrst  printer  of 
the  r'axon  type),  1^^;  Kidtard  D«v,  Seres,  t*m>th. 
Hill,  Jugre,  Waley,  Powel,  Singleton, 

Hele,  SruToker,  Powel,  1  tft :  Slougbton,  Lynn, 
Hill.  Crowley,  Car, Tilly,  Wyer,  CLArilon,Kmj;e, 
Gaultier,  TuMlale.  Mierdman,  C^e,  Yele,  Kfl; 
Turke,  Wyehte,  Caw ood  (printer  to  qticen  Mary), 
127;  Riddel,  Hall,  Tottel,  Madele),  Caley,  UU 
Sutton,  Kingston,  Manbe,  Geminie,  Kytson, 
Powel,  Roger*,  Norton,  U9;  Adams,  Banei, 
HarryK>n.  .\foptid,  Audele)-,  Aide.  Harket,  Ralph, 
ColdcK'k.nnftlth,  Harrison, Col  well.  1 30;  Humph, 
Toy,  W>ke»,  l)ewe»,  I>enham,  Scrllf,  Bynnemau, 
111  ;  Purfoot,  13^  ;  Lacy,  Kaj^t,  Watkins,  Roberte, 
How,  Jone»,  .MidJleton,  133  ;  Willi;im»on,  Vau- 
trollier,  Bafkcr*.  (^harlewood.  Woodcock,  134 : 
Hoskins,  Sbepard,D.-iw>K>n,  N.  Yetaweirt,  C.  Yet"- 
weirt,  JackK>n.  Maun»e||,  Waldegrave,  Bishop, 
13.^:  John  Harrison,  Jeff*, S'arlet,  BMUifordr.Wen- 
•ter,  Aggns,  Wolfe  (who  contested  hi:"  privUepca 
with  the  patenters  and  the  <|Mccn,  Klizabetb),  CUi; 
Ward  (of  similar  spirit  and  reputation),  Chard, 
White,  Bartlct.  HI ;  Carier  (the  treatoiiatletnct 

Sriiiter),  Marsh,  Yardley  and  Short,  Newton, 
.obison,  BoUifant,  139;  Jackson,  Venge,  Water- 
son,  Lust,  Windet  (city  printer),  m»bin»on.  Aide, 
112 ;  Orwin,  Field,  Cook,  White,  Dexter,  Kerney, 
Bourne,  Danter,  Ponsonby.  Barley.  Salisbory, 
Blowar,  Bowen,  Busbie,  Boyle,  Creed,  Islip, 
Simpson,  Sims,  Ballard,  140;  Kinpton.  Beau- 
cheane,  Norton  (a  donor  to  the  Btatumera*  Com- 
pany), Shaw,  Jiidson.  Branc<x*ke,  Straflbrd,  LU 

Longobardic  character,  a  diploma  written  in,  on 
bark,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
mentioned  by  Montfaucon, 

Lnckoinl)«>  Pref.ioe  to  Ames'#  Typographicad  Anti- 
quities, given  at  length,  67—90 

Lust,  Thomas ;  and 

Lynne,  Gaulter,  early  London  printers,  IM 

•«  Lyilleton's  Tenures,"  the  first  book  printed  in 
London,  hi 


Mabillon  dates  the  invention  of  linen-rag  paper  in 
tiie  12th  century, 

Machlinia  [tee  Letton] 

Madeley,  Roger,  an  e^rly  London  printer.  Hi 

Maidstone,  eminent  paper  mills  at.  Hi 

Malcolm,  Mr.,  bis  description  of  Siationen*  HalU 
240, 246 

Maler,  John,  an  early  London  printer,  120 

Maleri,  Anthony,  one  of  the  early  London  printers, 
patentee  of  a  folio  bible,  120,  164 

Marc  Antonio,  a  Venetian  artist,  a  close  imitator  of 
the  style  of  Durer,  in  wood-engraving,  22 

"  Marlborough  copy"  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum 
described,  31 

Marshall,  William,  LL£ 

Marahe,  Thomas  (patentee  of  Iwitin  books),  129! 
Henry,  \M  ;  early  London  printers 

Martin's  (St.),  tbeparij>h  of,  accommodated  by  the 
use  of  Stationers'  Hall,  i3&. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  escaping  from  Lochlevin, 
picture  of,  by  Graham,  in  Stetioners  Hall,  ^ 

Ma30  Finegnerra,  first  engraver  in  nie/h,  by  taking 
imprrsfioon  from  his  silver  engraved  plate  led  to 
the  invention  of  copper  plate  eiigrsving,  H 

Mattaire's  Annals,  an  authority  on  the  Introdnction 
of  Printing  into  F.nglAnd,  Ti,  7» 

Maunseli,  Andrew,  an  early  London  printer,  LU 

Maurice,  Mr.,  his  opinion  on  the  ori(;in  of  alpha* 
betic  vrritlng,  12 

Mayence,  considered  by  Antonio  de  Bergel  as  the 
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place  where  the  typognpbie  art  beetuane  niAtuml 
under  Quteoberg.Pftust,  and  ScboeOer,  m,  n. 

li«lBphi«,  stated  by  Isidore  to  be  the  place  where 
|»P)  ru«  wa«  tint  u»«l  for  paper,  201 

Mentilina,  an  adopter,  only,  of  the  tvpocniphic  art, 
ennobled  on  that  plea  by  Frederick  III.  of  Oer- 
many,  ii 

Ments,  a  competitor  witb  Haerlrm  and  8tra>bari;h 
for  the  honour  of  having  oripnated  printing,  12; 
It*  claim  established  by  Uie  nuthori'y  of  Caxton, 
An*ti»,  FHbiftn,  4c.  77;  apostrophized  In  tbi> 
chamcterby  M'Creery,  2ia 

Midillfton,  Rev.  Dr.  Conyen',  extmct  from  bin  Life 
of  Cicpro,  6f  ;  the  first  Kaj^li«b  w  riter  on  the  origin 
of  printing  in  England,  T4j  «.  ;  his  account,  Uj 
«/  teq. 

Middletoo,  Wm.,  ijo^  Henry,  133^  and 

Mierdman,  Stephen,  126;  e^rly  Loadoo  printei* 

Milk  Street,  site  of  the  original  Statiooera'  Hall  in, 
2M 

Millinr.  in  tite  maontactnro  of  paper,  doacribed, 

213. 214 

MonogrvmM  of  the  earlv  Englith  printers,  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Hornr'n  *♦  Introduction  to  Biblio- 
graphy." Apprndix. 

Montfanron,  his  opinion  aa  to  the  identity  of  the 
Egy  pt!  tn  papynw.  ^03.  201,  remAikable  spe- 
cimen of  bark.paper  inpntionad  by  him,  jui;  hia 
obscrvationa  on  the  present  species  of  paper, 

2f>T.  <0B 

Moptid,  Davids  an  early  London  printer,  Ufi 

Morrison.  Rev.  Rol)crt,  cop1e«  of  his  Chinese  frana- 
lation  of  the  Scriptures,  on  Chinese  paper,  now  in 
England,  2g§ 

Moscow,  description  of  the  reception  given  to  print- 
ing, at,  by  Thevet,  61 

Mr^  neecMuily  acquainted  «nth  the  art  of  writing. 

Mould,  an  implement  in  paper-making,  iifi 

Bfwilsey.  in  Burrey,  chosen  for  its  seclusion  to  print 
the  polemical  worka  of  the  Puritan*,  193 

Moron,  Mr.  J.,  high  commrndatioo  by  him  of  the 
earlier  Dutch  types,  316, 112 

Mychell,  first  printer  in  Canterbor}',  132 

Nelson  (author  of  the  "  Fasts  and  Festival*  ")  jkw. 
trait  of  him  by  sir  0.  Kneller,  in  Stationers'  Hall. 
21£ 

Newbury,  Ralph,  an  early  London  printer,  ISO 

New  Testament,  strangely  absurd  observation  of  the 
Monks,  when  Oreea  editions  were  multiplied  in 
F.ngland.  U;  its  publication  refused  to  Erasmus 
by  the  I'niveraitv  of  Cambridge;  prohibition  by 
the  bishop  of  London  of  the  KngJiah  edition 
printed  by  Grafton,  H8j  H9 

Newton,  Ninian,an  early  London  printer,  133 

Nichols,  an  eminent  living  printer,  sketch  of  bis 
typographical  history,  32T,aM 

Norton,  William,  an  early  London  printer  of  rnat 

note,  123 

Norton.  John,  esq  ,  Qoeen's  printer  in  Latin,  Greek, 

and  Hebrew,  a  considerable  donor  to  the  Stationers' 
Company,  and  introducer  of  printing  into  Eton 
College;  brief  notice  of,  HI 

Norwich,  printing  practised  there  by  tte  Flemish 
emigTants  in  i.'VU,  I3£ 

Notary,  Julian,  an  early  London  printer,  IMj  112 

OMIam,  Mr.,  query  as  to  the  adaptibility  of  hit 
method  of  wetting  to  the  process  of  sizing  iMtptr* 
2?S 

Olympiads,  two  instances  of  the  dates  of  books 
computed  by,  83,  but  incorrectly,  il 
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«  Ordinance"  of  the  Fter  ChMBber.  totmm  * 

printing,  Ac.  of  books,  tTO.  Hi;  of  sadMor. 
for  the  due  printing  of  copies  tit  the  A^sk 
Pcriptures,  ll2 

Origin  of  printing,  investigation  of,  K  Wm(.  ,-  i»- 
ferred  tu  the  Caaldeaji  bricks  in  the  seceu  spd 
the  world,  Ij  Sj  of  bloefepiistiBg,  attnbotc^  a 
the  Chinese,  19,  2Q;  practice  in  Europe  \rj  "'itt 
two  Cunio,"  m  1285,  2Q;  but  suppoved  to 
been  imported  from  China  by  the  veDcmiu  iluet 
1189 :  of  metal-ptinthig^  Aiisbdaacaa  CosrVap- 
nion  concerning,  13 ;  in  England  \$m  Pastu(] 

"  Original  and  Growth  of  Printing."  *c.  tiil«  of  • 
book  which  laid  Caxton's  claim  of  liitt  Ka{i»> 
printer  for  a  short  time  under  »u«pknoo,  ri^  pow^ 
to  be  a  forgery,  la 

Orthography,  various  and  arbitrary,  la  the  aiiy 
specimen*  of  books,  104 

Orwin,  Thomas,  an  early  Loodoa  printer,  113 

Oswen,  an  early  licenced  printer  at  Ipiwick  iti 
Worcester,  132 

Ottley,  Mr.,  reference  to  hij?  work  on  wood-fsin  • 
ing.  18^  20,  22^  29i  and  to  hi*  "  Eari}  m  ef 
Flaying  Cards,"  22 

Owen  [see  Strahan  (Andrew) and  Domville] 

Oxford,  pro^jress  of  the  art  in,  nrykr  Rood, 
Hunt,  De  Worde,  Scolar,  Kvrfcth,  Tiwm, 
Cooper  (a  patentee),  i?3 ;  Banw*.  LitcUr^ 
Short.  Turner,  Hall,  \t9_i  Clark  and  CruTknfca. 
and  S.  and  J.  CoUingw^,  the  present  faoUra  d 
the  office,  13Q 

»  proceas  in  paper-naaking, 
Palmer's  History  of  Printing,  a  general  iifiiwnl^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  Intruductioo  of  th*  iilit 
this  flountry,  TA^  z£ 

Paper,  meviooa  aubstitates  for,  amoofpt  At 
ancients,  and  at  present  amoogit  tooM  ^^  t*t 
Eastern  nations,  ib.;  the  Kuvptian  tk#  km 
ancient,  2Q3 ;  seems  to  have  been  id  we  E  * 
time  of  Homer,  201 ;  but  nut  peifecled  till  iltf  <( 
Alexander,  ib. ;  its  man uf&ctare  described,  isd .  ■ 
use  among  the  Romans,  an.  Paper  ftomroQca 
succeeded  to  the  former  kind,  about  ti<  *f4  « 
1  Wb  century,  20l ;  still  in  use  in  the  Lror.  W>. 
Paper  from  bark  anciently  used  far  laiprtul 

Srotocols,  2Wi  a  particular  one  mrtweii 
footfaucon,  205 ;  a  strong  article  u*k  ^ 
the  Japanese,  from  a  particoUr  »p*cic>  al«l 
the  pa  per. tree,  206,  2Qi.;  the  manutartBtf  rf. 
from  linen  rags  discovered  in  Chiu.  that 
A.  D.  3^;  it*  CAiliest  use  in  Surops  atait  tW 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  iOi;  »•  wtxt 
processes,  m ;  sorting,  g||,gi2;  bkackac, 
milling,  213^  2Mj  hleMhing  in  the  eBf:i».  *  \ 
practice  In  smaller  mill*,  2iAi  the  rjt.  Hi. 
8j6i  the  mould,  2t6;  the  deckle,  Si6j  iU .  tk 
felts,  217;  the  actual  mAnnfactajenBr  dipm, 
21? ;  couchinp,2PS  prcawinc.  fi9.  Ittwu 
MO;  paging, i6. ;  dr)ing,  with  Mr  Br»Buli>» 
Pioveniicat,m ;  aiziiig,  and  tub-*iziR|;,  Andfizi^ 
by  machine,  2?2,  and  eogine-aizinfu  iiLi  «• 
amining  and  dn-preesing,  A. ;  ioipomitt  b- 
provemenu  in  the  latter,  by  Braroah,  it^,  id  , 
Foudrinier's  patent  machine  for  irove  fHfn- 
22 T  ;  still  greater  improvement  in  Didot'j  tti 
Dickenson's  machine*,  2<i .  broostt  ionwid  • 
consequence  of  combinatiooi  amoofst  Ik* 
men,  lA.,  which  the  eminent  mancfwturrr.  Jit 
Whatman,  was  nnable  to  control,  Dmrio 
ration  of  the  article  more  reeeMlv  b^  tk«f  rtstf^ 
lent  use  of  improper  ingndi«ts,'  i%\,ni:  «ki 
present  book  a  sample  of  the  bert~5*Fpsf«t 
21S ;  straw.paper,  21£ 

Paper-mills,  amazing  acceleration  of  laboai  b;  I** 

present  mode  of  working  al,  20? 
Papillon,  reference  to  his  wood-engnnaf ,  11 
Papynis  [««r  Paper] 

Paragraph*,  a  distinction  not  oheerred  ui  the «*rfi* 
printed  books,  i04 

Patent-^  printer  to  the  crown,  fiwt  g»««*  ^ 
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H«wy  VII.  to  Vimon,  appMra  to  h*v*  bem 
■hared  by  Faqne*,  llJLi  ^  »f»ervrar<l»  pow««?d 
by  Berthelct,  115,  mj  lUstell,  m  Uw-prmter, 
113  Hi;  B&nkes,  m  prinfer  of  the  Epi'tle* 
Ooepets,  40i  Jili  with  copy  of  th«  Iti.trn. 
ment.  Mi ;  Grafton,  u  printer  of  the  New 
Teatuoeot,  M«;  copy  of  an  iMtrament  Uceitf  iuK 
him  to  print"  bootoi  for  diviM  •erruw,"  rtu; 
to  Anthony  Malert  to  print  a  folio  Bible, 
iiO,  164 ;  RejDolda  Wolfe,  to  print  for  the 
KHog  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  [IL,  16^  : 
Smw,  to  print  "  »il  Piwitem,  Prinwr*,  and 
Prayer  book*,"  ;  Ju«ceaBdCawood,  iMj  copy 
of  pat4>nt  to  the  latter,  iWj  Tottel,  for  wven 
yearn,  for  book*  of  the  common  law,  169  ;  for 
miwic,  to  Talli*,  Bud.  and  Motley,  173,  174.  and 
to  various  othen  for  diflcTcnt  cUmcs  of  phniinji: ; 
for  law  to  Nicariuit  and  Chnrlc*  Yetaweirt  and  to 
Tboina«  Wripht,  ill.  Origin  of  the  exi»ling 
Patent — Copy  of  the  orif(inal  imrtminent  i^anting 
the  privilege  to  Cbri»topher  and  Robert  Barker, 
178  ;  traced  through  their  dii*cendanl«,  or 
(Eeir  aMirns,  to  the  prwent  holder,  179,  Hi 
Cop>-  of  tJM  patent  f^nied  by  Oeor^e  the  Third, 
l>g,  187  I  recanitnUtion  of  the  dates,  vhowinf  the 
termination  oi  the  present  patent  in  I8?9,  mi: 
ctjpy  of  the  inntrament  confining;  the  printinR  of 
pnmere,  psalten,  Ac  to  the  Statiouen'  Company, 
by  King  Jamw,  tao,  M« 

PniBaDt,  the  topographer,  hte  ohaerration  on  the 
wealth  of  the  &totioaer>'  Company  in  1666, 2^ 

Pepwcll,  Henry,  an  early  bookieller,  oaually  regarded 
af  a  printer,  Li2 

Penepolin,  renurkable  resemblance  betwixt  the  en- 
rravingK  on  colnmna  at,  and  tpecimens  of 
Chaldean  bricks  in  the  British  Muaeum,  £ 

Pcstel,  a  Gennaa  profiSMor,  one  of  the  earliest  i>pe- 
citnena  of  linen-rag  paper  io  his  poMeasion,  fsA 

Peter'*,  St.,  Coll^;  shaof  the  aecood  Stationm' 

Hall,  211 

Petit,  Tbomai,  aa  early  Loadoo  printer,  i  IS 

Petrnii  Mauritius,  proof  from,  that  linen-rag  paper 
was  in  use  in  Bnropc  in  the  isth  century,  2QI 

Phoniicians,  the  origin  of  alphabetic  writing,  by 
some  ascribed  to  them,  IL 

Philip  and  Mary,  the  original  charterer*  of  the 
tilationen'  Company,  aa  to  printed  books,  Mg, 
itifi 

Pinson,  Richard,  an  early  London  printer,  servant  of 
Caxton,  and  printer  to  the  countess  of  Ririunund 
and  her  son  Henry  VII.  brief  notice  of,  1 11 

Pitt,  right  hoa.  Wm.,  his  restricricms  on  the  press 
traced  to  the  prohibitory  orders  of  the  :^iar 
Chamber,  2^ ;  deprccatad  by  Mr.  M'Cnery,  ; 
the  coiuwqaeaecs  considered.  Sir,  12Q 

Playing  Cards  [trt  Cardf] 

Pliny,  bis  dcacriptiooof  the  Bgyptiaa  papyms,  or 
paper  ie«d,  2Q1 

Polychronicon,  a  coinpilattoii  of  Caxton's,  fiilent  on 
the  subject  of  the  alleged  expedition  in  quest  of  a 
printer,  76 

Points,  in  early  printhig,  conflaed  to  the  eoloa  and 
feU^fOfait,  Lia ;  the  comma  afterwank  svppUcd 

Vjr  M  Obliiqtie  stroke,  ii. 

PooaoDby,  WiUiam,  HQ 

Powel,  William,  12.$;  Rnmphrey  (the  introducer 
of  printing  into  Ireland),  ib. ;  and  Thomas,  129: 
early  London  printers 

Press,  not  nsed  in  China  in  tba  process  of  printing, 

i2 

"  Press,  The,"  a  poem  by  Mr.  M'Creery,  284^  221 

Preasliig,  a  process  in  paper-making,  819. 220 

Prideaux,  his  opinion  on  the  introdoctioa  of  paper 
from  linen  into  this  country,  2Sli 

Printer's  donl,  general  nick-name  of  a  printer's  bej, 
stlgbf  allusion  to  its  poMible  origin,  by  Vt. 


M'Cimy,  224;  hnmorous  ode  to  such  m 
pated  pe'iMnage,  SOO 

Printers  and  bookseller*,  their  united  remlutioas  oa 
the  so  Inject  of  the     blasphemous  and  sedilioua 

libel  bill,"  iilyUa 

Printing,  investigation  of  the  origin  of,  I  e<*eo.; 
practiced  anteccdentl)  to  the  making  of  books, 
and  referable  to  the  second  age  of  the  world,  I  ; 
Babylonian  bricks,  the  earliest  specimen  of,  ^  II  j 
theories  on  the  sulyect,  3, 1 ;  superior  productions 
In  clay,  with  engraved  specimen,  8^  tOj  author's 
theory  concerning,  10,  U;  origin  of  atphabetio 
charactem,  12^  the  Sigean  InscripUoo,  tb* 
earl)e«t  sprcimm  extant,  13,  li  ;  a  nearer  approach 
to  alphabetic  printing  in  an  ancient  seal,  14,  15. 
Kariiest  practice  of  prioting  by  wooden  Clocks, 
afterwarda  on  moveable  t)  pes,  Lfi.  Tlie  cweuce  of 
the  art  ncccManly  known  to  the  Romann,  lA.  Tba 
history  of  the  art  as  connected  with  the  idea  of 
forming  book*,  11  ei  tea.  ;  early  history  of  block- 

8rintiug,  11  ei  /f?. ;  tne  invention  attributed  to 
le  Chinese,  H  ;  mode  of  practicing  in  that 
country,  19,  2Q;  the  eariiest  use  of  in  Kurope,  by 
•*  the  twoCimio,"  in  a  work  on  Alexander  tha 
Great,  produced  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
go,  21 ;  great  Interval  betwixt  this  and  the  next 
Known  application  of  engraved  blocks,  that  of 
riaying  Card*,  21 ;  the  art  »Hppo»ed  to  have  be«a 
introduced  into  Europe  from  China,  by  the  Vene- 
tians, 22.  Brief  notice  of  engravings  ou  metal 
plates,  which  ultimately  led  tn  the  practice  of 
copper  plate  pnnting,  i^,  24-  Earliest  specimen 
of  block  printing  extant  in  a  picture  of  St. 
Christopher  carry  ing  the  infant  Saviour,  in  pos 
sesMon  of  earl  Spencer,  21.  "  The  .\nnunciaUoo" 
and  "  Martyrdom  of  SU  Sebastian,"  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  art,  Original  mode  of  wood- 
printing,  by  friction,  still  in  use  among  engravers, 
2A,  2£ ;  but  not  Adaptable  to  mixed  wwrk,  261 
earliest  engravings,  27j  rradtial  progrew  in  tB« 
art  by  the  introduction  of  sbodine,  21 ;  and  dotted 
work,2fi;  recurrence  to  the  old  mode.  2Sj  im- 
provements introduced  by  Wohlpeinutn,  as  exhi- 
oited  in  the  Nuremberg"  Chronicle,  16  ;  and  by 
Durer  in  "  the  ApocalyjjM,'  is,  2a.  Rapid  stride 
in  the  advancement  of  the  art,  from  blocks  to 
metal  types,  and  comparative  statement  of  its  pro- 
gress, 11,  Books  of  Images,  the  lirst  productions 
of  book-printing ;  an  emiuent  one  in  each  class, 
toUAonU  and  vith  text,  described  in  detail,  with 
a  fac  simile  of  each  from  Honie's  Ribltographv, 
33,  3iL  Printing  with  moveoble  tvpes,  eul  in 
metal,  practised  in  the  year  1438  ;  obscurity  aa  it 
respects  their  inventor,  and  its  supposed  cauaes, 
40j  41 ;  Its  notoriety  promoted  by  a  singular  in- 
cident, 12 ;  examination  of  the  claims  iriitda 
severally  for  Haerlem.  Mentz  and  Strasburp,  or  of 
Gutenberg,  Fau#t,  and  Schxrffer,  as  the  originators 
of  metal-type  printing,  42:  decision  of  thc^a 
claims,  H-  promiugation  of  the  art  on  the 
taking  of  Mentx,  ll ;  a  single  testimony  on  record 
that  types  were  originally  cast  by  Faust,  in  hrait^ 
la  ;  account  of  the  invention  as  stated  by  Tritbe- 
mins,  57,4s ;  survey  of  its  effects  by  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  12 ;  by  Opmer,  CO ;  its  reception  at  Moscow 
related  by  "Thevet,  62 ;  its  prwent  state  in  Russia, 
82 ;  and  in  varioos  parts  of  Africa,  ^ ;  sketch 
of  ita  general  progress,  by  Lcrooine,  Mj 
ralocy  of  the  art,  by  earl  Stanhope,  gg) 
consideration  of  its  advantage*,  by  LnckoinW,  ro ; 
favourable  effects  of  the  art  in  reducing  the  price, 
and  improving  the  execntion  of  books,  TOj  m  dis- 
persing the  ignorance  of  the  people  and  exposli»g 
that  of  the  monks.  Tlj  hostility  of  the  popish 
clergy  generally  to  t"5e  practice  of  the  art,  72 ; 
ito  gr'eAt  elflcar%  in  effecting  the  Reformation,  U 
The  origin  English  pnnting  latterly  contested 
with  Caxton,  and  on  what  grounds.  M,  15 :  deci- 
sion In  his  favour,  77,  78,  12 ;  proof  elTciled  by-  the 
circumstance  of  the  practice  of  printing  in  Knp- 
land,  earlier  than  had  been  Mippowd,  13 ;  a  Rf§tt' 
trum  Chartarum  at  this  time  used  for  signature*  ; 
U  »;  first  use  of  the  latter.  8J  ;  found  in  Caxton's 
book*  whKh  make*  it  probable  that  the  date  of 
"  F-xposidoSanctiJeronimi"  is  incorrect,  tl:  list 
of  books  prioted  at  Oxford  before  IM>0.   The  in- 
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trntion  of  printing  in  England,  ascribrd  by  Rood  to 
tbincountr)',**^  and  tbuit  tu  Caxton,  fii  ;  practice 
of  the  ait  in  Condnn,  by  L4>tton  and  Miu*hlinia,  in 
HHi  ;  further  tefttiinonies  for  Caxton  m  the  Kng- 
lL*h  originator,  SWj  with  proof  from  hi»  own 
Horkn,  HI ;  and  more  particularly  that  the 
"  Recule  of  the  Hi^toryea  of  Troye«"  wa«  the 
ttr»t  book  printed  by  him,  ib.  rl  teq. 

Brief  hwlory  of  Caxlon,  91^  Uil  [see  Caxton] ; 
e>i<lent  immaturity  of  the  art  in  England  m  1483, 
9^2fi;  its  progrcM  in  London  to  t^e  year  1600, 
exi  ibited  in  a  list  of  master  printen  to  that 
perioJ  [tre  London]. 

The  art  introduced  into  Ireland,  by  Humphrey 
Powel,  in  lAAl,  I  if) ;  improved  by  Thoraaa 
Vautrollier,  who  fled  thither  m  \!>*5.  Confidera- 
tiun^  on  patent  printing,  and  on  the  first  Rnglich 
Bible«,  lA*.  barly  onlinancex,  4c.  respecting 
book5,  170,  m ;  history  of  the  present  patent, 
17 A.  Ill 

Progress  of  printing  in  other  parta  of  England. 
At  Oxford,  I8T,  IjOj  Cambxidpe,  190,  HI ;  Pt. 
Alban's,  YorltTBeverley ,  lAl ;  TavT^Iock,  ?outh- 
wark,  Canterbury,  Ip«wich,  Greenwich,  Wor- 
cester, Norwich,  192,  193 ;  Monlsey,  133 

Printine  in  Scotland— its  earliW  and  most 
celebratetl  practiMrs  noticed,  193, 1^  ;  in  Ireland, 
198  •■  and  abroad,  199, 2m 

History  of  the  art  as  to  its  various  adjuncts: 
Paper— its  origin,  and  present  manufacture  in- 
rludmg  the  improvements  of  Foudriniei,  Didot, 
Dickenson,  and  Whatman,  20 ^,  2ifi 

H  ii«tory  of  t he  Stationers'  Coihpanr  (the  printers* 
giiild).  Charters  and  grjints  to  the  Company, 
246.  2 AO.  251 ,  252.  2.'>T.  2fi£L  Consideration,  by 
Mr.  Rowe  Mores,  on  the  granting  of  patents,  as 
restrictions  on  the  general  bfxly,  2f6,  268  ; 
revenue,  government,  and  expeni-es  of  the  Com- 
pany, 26t,  27*  ;  donations  for  gifts  and  peosiona 
at  tfieir  difpa«al,  27>^  Zlii 

Poetical  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  art,  by 
Mr.  M'Creery,  in  his  poem,  "  The  Press,"  piven 
at  length.  28t,  29T.  Notes,  containinij  notice*  of 
some  celebrated  printers,  and  a  copiwis  list  of 
customs  anciently,  and  till  recently,  observed  in 
printing  offices,  298 — 317:  and  ob*er> ations  and 
resolutions  on  the  late  prohibitory  restrictions, 
317—323.  Addenda  to  the  Poem,  containing 
notices  of  some  eminent,  late,  and  living  printen, 
324—331 


Rocchus,  Pyirhni,  in  an  ioatrainettt,  statai  ft* 

existence  of  cotton  paper,  in  the  year  1 102,  iQi 

Rogers,  Owen,  an  early  London  printer,  U3 

Roman  chaiacter*,  not  used  in  early  prmtrd  booki, 

liH 

Romans,  their  near  approach  to  the  know Wte  ?< 
printing,  evident  from  a  si^Ilum  extant,  ui  tna 
their  practice  of  branding,  31 

u  Romaiu  de  la  Rote,"  [tee  Books] 

Rood  and  Hunt,  early  Engliah  printers,  vnb^ 
venww  publi»hetl  In*  them,  ««cribinr  the  c:«c3«it 
of  the  typographic  art  to  jenson,  and  it*  prmrtysl 
improvement  to  the  Venetians,  ftj;  tb- lonnn 
originally  a  printer  at  Colti^e,  M_i  aad  p*ili*|s 
of  a  book  now  in  the  Cambrwlge  librar)  ,  si 

lS0Xbursf)e  CTIub,  their  reaolntioa  to  neet  i 
monument  to  Ciuiton,  9&  il. 

Roy  croft,  Samuel,  succeeded  Clarke  aseitypnttt 

in  1679 

Raddiman,  an  eminent  scholar  and  early  Seofck 
printer,  brief  notice  of,  IM.  IS& 

Running-title,  of  books,  omitted  in  tht  mif 
specimens,  UlA 

RuAsia,  present  state  of  printing  in,  £2 

Rvchard,  a  monk,  and  printer  at  Taviatork,  m  L*Cj 


excellent  portrait  of,  in  Stationers' 


Prior,  «•  Matt. 
Hall,  243 

Proclamations  against  wicked  and  seditious  books, 

166.  l£X 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  immense  sums  paid  by  him 

fur  autograph^  .tnd  originals,  £2 
Purfoot,  Tbonus,  an  early  London  printer,  I3i 

Rastell.  John,  first  printer  of  the  Statutes,  113^  112  ; 
William,  his  son,  an  early  London  printer, 
noticed,  1 16 

Raynalde,  Thomas,  an  early  London  printer,  I2il 

•*  Recule  of  the  Historyea  of  Troyes,"  the  first  book 
printed  in  England,  si 

Rsdroan,  Robert,  an  early  London  printer,  brief 
notice  of,  iH 

Re^ttrtim  CKartarum,  originally  used  instead  of 
signatures  to  sheets,  ai 

Reynes,  John,  an  early  London  printer,  brief  notice 
of,  m 

Riebardson,  author  of  Pamela,  bis  portrait  in 
Stationers'  Hall,  213 

Riddel,  William,  an  early  London  printer,  121 

Rivin^on,  Mr.  Charles,  succeeded  Henry  Kent,  esq. 
as  city  printer,  LiS 

Roberts,  James,  US;— 

Robison,  Robert,  ib. ;  and 

Robinson,  George,  and  Richard,  ib.;  early  London 
prmteia 


Salisbury,  Thomas,  140;  and 

Scarlett,  Thomas,  Ll£ ;  early  Loodoa  ftwun 

gchopfTer,  Peter,  partner  and  son-in-law  of  FiK, 
suppo»ed  to  have  invented,  or  grtitl)  liaiv 
tated,  the  art  of  casting  metal  types,  «^ 
Enumeration  of  works  extant  under  thnr  ^s« 
names,  H,  ^chcrffrr's  te«timony  gireato  ToiV- 
mius,  in  fsvour  of  Gutenberg's  claioi*.  «» tW 
inventor  of  printing,  a  ;  and  see  Mr.  li'Osms 
poem,  2SQ 

Scoloker,  Anthony,  an  early  London  prutci,  Itt 

Scolar,  an  early  printer  at  Oxford,  IM 

Scotland,  establishment  of  printing  at  IW:  » 
book  extant  of  a  date  previous  to  IMO 
art,  however,  known  to  bare  been  pi*rtwd  !kw 
in  1.W7,  ib. ;  and  produced  at  uitmsl* 
celebrated  books  and  printers,  195;  of  li*  We. 
Davidson,  Vautrollier,  Ruddiman.tbe  two  Fna!* 
Uric,  and  William  Uedd  especiaU)  »>«. 
196,  198 

Scripture*  \tee  Bible,  New  Teetameot] 

Seal,  description  of  an  ancient  one,  wluck  eikW 
a  near  approach  to  the  present  practicf  ofprntng, 
14,  15;  and  seems  to  be  the  prodortw 
ElgBcTempire,  Ifi,   dtaA  of  the  Stttiooen'Ca*- 
pany,  in  1634,  fac-siroile  of,  2U 

"  Sebastian,  the  Martyrdom  of  St,"  an  «srl? 
print,  an  advanced  step  in  the  art  of  block  boot- 
printing,  24 

Seide,  in  upper  Egypt,  supposed  by  some  »  ^ 
originated  the  use  of  the  Kgyptiaa  paper,  i(A 

Seres,  WUliam,  an  eminent  London  pnstn,  IM; 
privil«ed  to  print  all  Psalten,  Pnaert.  m 
Prayerlxwks,  I64j  bis  eoatest  witi  ii< 
tionera'  Company,  164,  16ft 

Serlls,  Richard,  131;— 

Shaw,  George,  lifi  ;— 

Shephard,  John, 133;  and 

Short,  Peter,  early  London  printen,  lit 

Bibercb,  self-styled    the  first  Ortek  prusIB  » 
England,  settled  at  Cambridge,  ISO 

Sigean  I  nscriptioo,  the  most  literal  speoB"*'^ 
description,  engraving,  and  tnuulatioo  of,  " 

Siguatuie:)  to  sheets,  for  which  a  rf|»»'"* 
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tarrnn  WM  origiB&lIy  employed,  appear  io  an 
edition  of  Tally  of  H69,  teem  to  bAve  been  in- 
vented at  Venice,  and  are  noticeable  in  a  worli 
extant,  where  they  bep^n  in  the  middle  of  the 
book;  their  invention  attributed  to  Anthony 
Zarol,  &1 

Silk,  originally  oaed  in  China  aa  the  material  of 
book*,  iQ 

Simp«on,  Oabriel,  140;— 

Sims,  Valentine,  ib.  ;  and 

Singleton,  Hugh,  125;  early  London  printers 

Sizing,  in  the  manaftctore  of  paper,  varioua  modes 
of,  221 

Skot,  U2i  and 

Smyth,  Henry,  121 ;  early  London  printers 

Sorting,  an  operation  preparatory  to  the  manafao- 
ture  of  paper,  described,  211,  212 

Southwark,  several  eaxly  printers  at,  noted,  122 

'*  Speculum  Buman^i  SalBationit"  or  «  ^cuium 
SaltUit"  an  early  specimen  of  printing,  described 
in  detail,  with  an  engraving  from  Ke\,  Mr. 
Home's  "  Introdortion  to  Bibliography  ,"  93,  ST, 

Spencer,  earl,  uoMeases  the  earliest  known  print 
from  a  wood  block,  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  cele- 
brated "  BU)iia  Paup«rum,"  36 

Spilman,  a  German,  erected  tbe  first  paper-mill  io 
England,  208 

Spira,  John  de,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  printer 
at  Venice,  woj  poetically  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
M'Creery's  "Tress,"  241 

Spottiswoode,  Andrew  and  Robert,  successors  to  the 
general  business  of  tbe  late  Mr.  W.  Stnban,  i3l 

Stamp,  a  remarkable  one  of  bronie.  with  a  Greek 
Inscription,  referred  to  as  exhibiting  a  near 
approach  to  tbe  knowledge  of  the  typograpbio 
ait,  1^ 

Stanhope,  earl,  enlogy  of  the  art  of  printing  by,  fifi 

Star-chamber,  prohibitory  regulations  by,  as  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  art,  252,  2il 

Stationers'  Company,  or  text-writers,  gave  name  to 
'  the  various  lanes,  4c.  about  Pater-nowfer-row,  iSl ; 
of  greatantU|uity,  iS. ;  notcharteredtill  1556,  23| ; 
althuu;;h  formed  into  a  city  guild  in  M03,  ib.: 
their  first  hall  in  Milk-street,  ib. ;  removed  in  1550 
to  a  site  on  the  south-west  comer  of  St.  Paul's,!^.-; 
and  about  liUl  to  their  prei^ent  site:  slight  notice 
of  the  fonner  (Bergavenny)  house :  the  new  hall 
burnt  In  tbe  eenernl  conhagration  of  1666,  239 ; 
wealth  of  the  company  at  this  period,  »6. ;  the  new 
edifice  partly  rebuilt  in  ib,;  view  of  the 

bailding,  printed  from  tbe  original  block.op.  UI ; 
the  bairocca«ionally  lent  to  St.  Martin's,  Ludtnte, 
for  divine  service,  and  for  the  feast  on  St.  Cecuia's 
day,  ib. ;  and  generally  for  feasts  and  funerals ; 
bat  refused  for  a  non-conformists'  meeting-house, 
2ia  ;  detailed  description  of  the  present  hall,  2AQ 
— 246 ;  first  charter  of  tbe  company,  246— M9  ; 
and  confirmation  of  it  by  queen  Klizabeih,  25Q  ; 
important  alterations  in,  bv  Charles  II.  2.^0,  ^  ; 
annulled  by  William  and  Mary ,  and  the  original 
charter  confirmed,  Ul^  252  ;  copy  of  the  grant, 
constituting  the  company  a  livery,  2^;  star- 
chamber  decrees  for  the  regulation  of  tbe  press, 
858—257;  the  source  of  Mr.  Pitt's  restrictions, 
2A1  iLi ;  another  star-chamber  decree,  dictating  the 
aamber  of  printers  and  founders,  with  list  of  the 
printers  at  the  time,  257  ;  list  of  books  given  to 
the  company  for  relief  of  the  poor,  258,  asa;  copy 
of  king  James's  patent  to  tbe  company  for  printing 
Primers,  Psalters,  Psalms,  ABCs,  4c.  860; 
observations  by  Mr.  Rowe  Mores,  on  the  eflbcta  of 
the  various  patents,  2fifi ;  capital  of  tbe  company, 
and  classes  of  stock.boIders,8£S  ;  proportionate  di- 
vidends, ib.  269i  disposition  of  the  share  at  death, 
870;  grant  of  lands  in  Ulster,  one  branch  of  the 
company's  Income,  ib. ;  how  it  accrued,  271,  272  ; 
immense  returns  for  the  capital  originally  advanced , 
ib. ;  laudable  conduct  of  the  Drapers'  Company  in 
the  management  of  their  grant  219  il  ;  govemmeat 


of  the  company  by  a  master,  two  wardena,  the 

commonalty,  273^  and  a  court  of  aseistanti," 
ib.  fh.;  their  exorbitant  power  over  authors, 
actually  exerciiied,  221 ;  account  of  Jacob  Hive's 
schism,  ib. ;  and  slight  notice  of  its  author,  and 
hi"  book,  275  ;  succession  and  eligibility  to  the 
offices  of  the  company,  ib. ;  management  of  the 
trading  concerns  oi  the  company :  mode  of  annual 
election,  276 ;  singular  circumstancw  attending 
tbeappointmentofrenterArarden,t&..2Il;  expense* 
of  tbe  various  annual  dinners ;  list  of  donations 
and  benefactions  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tbe 
company  by  Messrs.  Lambe,  Norton,  Meredith, 
Sweeting,  278;  Tyler,  Parkhurst,  Guy,  Cater, 
Midwinter,  Mrs.  Wilkins,  Messrs.  Bowyer,  279  i 
W.  Straban,  280;  Wright,  Johnson,  Dodsley, 
Dilly,  Bfrn.  Baldwin,  Messrs.  A.  Straban  28t ; 
Hansard,  and  Blackweli,  2i3 

Statutes,  first  printed  by  John  Rastell,  Preface  to  th* 
work  from  Luckombe,  142—145 

Steele,  sir  Richard,  portrait  of,  in  Stationers'  Hall, 
243.  214 

Stoaghton,  Robert,  186;  and 

Strafford,  Simon,  14]^  early  London  printers 

Straban,  Willianu  his  portrait  in  Stationers'  Hall, 
painted  by  sir  W.  Beachey,  212 :  appointed 
King's  printer,  Sll ;  sketch  of  his  remarkable 
typographical  career,  330 

Straban,  Andrew,  esq.  king's  printer,  hit  por- 
trait by  Owen,  in  Stationers'  Hall,  243;  notic* 
of  him  as  a  printer,  33 1 

Strasburg.  city  of,  a  competitor  with  Haerleraand 
Mentz  for  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
art  of  printing,  12 ;  so  considered  by  Antonio  de 
Bergol,  285 

Straw-paper,  manufacture  of,  235, 2SS. 

Sutton,  Henry,  129 


Tallis,  an  early  patent  music  printer.  111 

Tavistock,  printing  practised  at,  in  1525, 121 

Taylor,  Mr.  Arthur,  the  present  city  printer, 
appointed  in  1823,  139 

Tbeophrastns,  bis  dcacription  of  the  papyma  or 

paper-plant,  2S)1 

Thomas,  T.,  M.A.,  adopted  the  profession  of  print- 
ing, and  was  printer  to  the  UniTersity  of  Cam- 
bridge, 191 

TiUy,  WUllam,  I26i  and 

Tisdale,  John,  ib. ;  early  London  printen 

Titles  formerly  supplied  by  illaminors,  104 

Tottel,  Richard,  an  early  patent  law-printer,  ia4j  l£| 

Toy,  Robert,  120^  Humphrey,  LU  ;  and 

Toye,  John,  116^  early  London  printen 

Treven,  an  early  Oxford  printer,  ill 

Treveris,  the  first  Soatbwaik  printer  on  lecoitl,  192 

Trinity  Colle^;*,  Cambridge,  possesses  the  oioat 
perfect  specimens  of  BabylcMiian  bricks,  l ;  and 
a  superior  specimen  of  clay-printing,  8^  9 

Trithemins  (the  abbot)  stated  by  Mr.  Home  to  be 
tbe  beet  author  on  the  discovery  of  printing,  67 

Turke,  John,  an  early  London  printer,  122 

Tan>er,  an  Oxford  University  printer,  119 

Types,  moveable  (tupi  mobilet),  distinguished  from 
engraved  blocks  (ivpiJLri),  I6j  of  wood,  contro- 
versy concerning  toe  use  of,  in  the  early  stage  of 

Srinting,  54 — 56  ;  of  metal,  a  single  statement  of 
leir  having  been  originally  ms[de  in  brass,  11: 
afterwards  certainly  oi  lead  and  iron,  or  tin,  and 
latterly  of  lead  aad  antimony,  $5 


Varro,  his  authority  establishing  the  date  of  tiie 
perfection  of  Egyptian  paper,  201 
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Vat,  Of*  of  tltli  v«a»l  in       pioeew  of  paper' 

TaotroUier,  Tboman,  an  eminent  printer  of  Paria 
who  fettled  in  London,  and  being  obli^  to  flee 
the  country,  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  be 
Mosibly  improved  the  state  of  the  art  in  that  town, 
in ;  aasigned  his  copy-righta  to  Thomaa  Nelaon, 

Vele,  Abiaham,  an  early  Loadoo  priBt«r,  126 
VenetiaM,  the  art  of  htock-piintinf  auppoeed  to 

have  baeo  brought  from  Aaia  by  them, 
Venge,  Walter,  an  early  London  prioler,  129 
"Vii|;U,  his  ailQFion  to  the  ate  of  brand«  for  marking 

cattle,  a  proof  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Rouuuu 

to  the  knowledge  of  prlotii^;,  U 

Waldcgrave,  Robert,  115 

Waley,  John,  an  early  London  printar,  I2i 

Ward,  Roger,  a  sturdy  and  successful  opponent  of 
the  patentees,  and  of  the  quMn't  cominiasioDen, 
brief  notice  of,  isr 

Watenon,  Simon,  119 

Watkina,  Richard,  LU ;—  . 

WayUnd,  John,  Uij  and 

Welwter,  Riehaid,  IM}  early  London  printei* 

Weet's  painting  of  Alfred  dividing  his  last  loaf  with 
a  pUsrin,  in  SUtiooera>  Hall,  M  ;  print  from, 

Westminster  Abbey,  the  almonry  in,  accommodated 
the  flnt  Raglish  prtlitiiig.preaa,  Sfi 

.WhMton,  Henry,  affirms  Caxton  to  have  first 
imported  the  art  of  printing  into  England,  87 

Whatman,  an  eminent  paper-manufacturer,  obliged 
to  retire  from  bosincns  in  conaequence  of  the 
eombinatioaa  of  his  workmen,  22fi 

White,  Edward,  lit;  and  William,  HOi  enrly 
London  printers 

Whitchurch,  Edward,  mo.  patent  printer  to  Henry 
VI  n.  asaoeiated  with  Grafton ;  brief  nodc«  of,  i  u 

Whitt*ker,  a  printer  in  gold  with  ItluminatioaB, 

now  living,  M& 

Wilict,  Mr.,  hk  obsemttions  on  the  atsteaent  ra*de 

to  prove  Coster  the  inventor  of  printing,  5ij  Al 

William  and  Mary,  Ung  aad  qiie«i,  their  eonflrma- 
tkm  of  the  original  charter  granted  to  the 
Statiooeta'  Company ,  aai,  ^ 
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WilllamoQ,  WiiliAm,  nn  earty  London  pHattr,  Ui 
Windet,  John,  city  printer  to  1641,  brief  aoocs 

laa 

Win*;,  Tyoho,  almanack  maker,  and  Viaeeat,  ka 

relation,  portraits  of,  in  Stationers'  Hall,  212 

Wohlnmth,  the  fint  socoaasfa!  piaf4iMr  of  cross- 
hatchines,  aa  exhibited  in  the  Nurrateif 
Chronicle,  2£ ;  tutor  of  Albert  Duier  la  the  ait 
of  painting,  22 

Wolfe,  Reynold,  esq.  an  eminent  printer,  ud 
daaocal  patentee,  121^  IM 

Wolfe,  Joha,  city  printer  in  iMl,  csiebnicd  lor  ka 
oppoeitioo  to  the  patentees  and  the  SUDaumT 
Company,  Llfi 

Wolsey,  cardinal,  his  suspected  hostility  to  the  Mt 
of  printing,  n 

Woodcock,  Thomas,  an  early  Loodoo  printer.  lU 
Wooden  type*  [tee  TypcfJ 

Writing  [tee  Alphabetic  Writing] ;  g7«atl}  imprarsl 
on  the  invention  of  printing, 

Wyei,  Robert,  ui;  John,  Uii  utd 

Wy(fhte,  John,  127^  early  London  printers 

Wykes,  Henry,  an  early  Lcmdon  printer.  HI 

Wynkvn  de  Worde,  an  emiacnt  early  Loadna  srialfr, 
brief  notice  of,  107— no ;  enraged  with  6utaa, 
iOT;  whom  he  sacceeded  in  bis  office  at  WeM 
minster,  «6. ;  printer  to  qne«>n  Marpret,  A. ;  ht) 
claasieal  pn>doeli«ns  of  the  pro*,  aad  entaeat 
skill  in  the  profeeaioa,  lo«;  first  lUtndmti 
Roman  letters  into  Kaglaad,  109:  his  imAmt 
dfnoted  by  his  colophons  to  have  been  lo  Fleet- 
street;  his  death  in  1534,  a.;  extract  fioiB  ka 
will,  HQ  a.;  surprisini;  number  of  ku  t>pofnr 
phical  prodoetionB,  and  extract  from  cm  ai  theai. 
tb.  a. 


Xvlograpbjr,  [tee  BIock  printiDg,  Eagraving,  Piiit- 
tog,  Bewick,  Hole] 

Vaidley,  Richard,  llf 

Yetawcirt,  Nicastns,  and  Charles,  asq.  aail/  Lsa- 
don  printeia,  iSi;  the  latter,  Fraoch  seetsta^  asd 
clerk  to  queen  Elizabeth 

York,  an  early  eeat  of  printing ,  ISJ 

Zani  [tee  Hetedcen] ;  spoken  of  with  rsspect  ky 
Ottley,  2fl 
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PART  II. 
PRACTICE  OF  THE  ART. 


ABSTRACTS  of  variooi  Acts  relative  to  Priatm 
and  Booksellen,  99-<— 939 ;  m.  to  prevent  tfae  iB> 
CTCAM  ol  bor»e-i«ce«,  9i2 ;  and  of  thefts  and 
robl>eriei>,  ib.;  for  tbe  tnpprewion  of  treAWonable 
•ocletim,  t6. ;  exemption  uf  the  king's  printer  and 
Um  two  univeraitiea,  «6. ;  mtrictioQa  on  fonndeCB 
and  praait-makers,  i6. ;  directinf;  tbe  imprint,  93$; 
exception  for  either  hoime  of  parliameat,  i6. ;  dl* 
KctinfT  the  prefer val  ion  of  a  copy  of  every  thing 
printed,  i6. ;  form  of  notice  of  keeping  a  press, 
tb.  i  for  prevention  and  puniaboient  of  bla*- 
pbemouB  and  .<^)tiou«  iibeli,  v&riotu  enactmeota : 
as,  for  wizinf;  the  ropiee  after  conviction,  934; 
retomable  in  certain  caMv,  i6. ;  mode  of  detention 
in  Scotland,  i^. ;  punishment  by  baniahntent  on 
repetition  of  libel,  935;  on  failure  of  compliance 
within     day*,  to  be  deported  to  anv  place  at  hia 

thu  country  IQ 


/V  pleasure,  ib. ;  if  found  in 
days  after,  to  be  transported  for  li  years,  id. ; 
subjecting  certain  publications  to  stamp^,  4c.  I'A.; 
regulating  the  nize  of  paper  to  be  considered  a 
■Iwet,  di& ;  excepting  tbe  wrapper,  i6. ;  nein 
DMnphleta,  Ac.  ot  oftener  publication  than  once 
in  zfi  days,  lixed  as  to  time  of  publication,  i6. ; 
price,  date,  &c.  of  (he  work  to  be  printed  ronspi> 
cuously,  U>. ;  excepting  tfae  trade-allowance,  io. : 
directing  reeornizaoces  to  be  taken  for  political 
pamphlets  ana  newspapers,  937 ;  delivery  of  oopy 
to  commissioner  of  stamps,  ib.:  the  enactment 
extended  to  all  political  publications,  whether 
prriodiral  or  not  under  two  sheets,  and  within  six 
days,  921 ;  against  tbesale  of  unstamped  norks  of 
former  description ,  ib  ;  power  on  taking  bail  to 
re«|Uire  tbe  future  good  bebavioux  of  the  party 
balled,  ib. ;  provision  that  penalties  do  not  exceed 
£  IM  per  day  ;  two  ju»tices  may  determine  of- 
fences, ib. ;  exemptions  in  respect  of  government, 
and  some  comroerrial  works,  I'A.;  enactments  not 
to  extend  to  r»-priats,  ib. 

Accented  letters,  specified,  428 ;  marked  coBaonantB 
■ometimes  included  in  tbe  term,  it. 

AccooBtbeoks  for  printers,  ofaserratioin  on,  and 
■peeimens  of  the  best  form,  TM— T61 ;  viz.  com* 
positots' books,  ui;  pressmen's,  ib.;  warehonae, 
tb.  ZM;  receipt  on  retom  of  anything,  ib.;  tbe 
**  Work  Joomal,"  7b9;  with  general  directions, 
Tgo;  ferm  of  tbe  book ;  Tfll 

Ackennaan,  Mr.,  of  tbe  Strand,  patron  of  M.  Seae- 
felder  in  tbe  practice  of  lithography,  which  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  in  this  country,  ; 
subsct^aentlv  published  specimens  by  Uul- 
mandel,  and  by  otiker  Bogliab  artiata,  90T 

Acta  (see  Abatncts] 

Advance  in  price  of  compoaitora'  labour,  aeale 

of.  111 

Alexandriao  Oraak,  tmtriew  of  these  ebararters, 
cut  by  JarksoB.  under  directinii  nf  Dr.  Wnide  for 
tbe  celebrated  Codex  Aiexsndrinus,  iO$;  someac- 
rooat  of  tbic  calebrated  MS. ;  curious  mis-state- 
ment aa  to  tbt  orlglBBtor  of  tbe  t)  pw,  ib>  403 


Algebraical  signs  [scm  Matbetnatical  Signs] 

Andrews,  Robert,  an  early  type-founder,  rtatenwot 
of  bis  foundry,  113 

Andrews,  Mr.  SUveator,  son  of  the  above,  also 

type-founder,  31A 

Antiqua,  tbe  name  given  by  Hw  Qermans  to  tbe 
Roman  character,  2Sf 

Apostrophe,  tbe  powers  and  typogiapliieal  OM*  of, 

Applegatb  and  Cowper,  patenteea  of  tbe  cylindrical 
inking  apparatno,  6^^3 ;  Mr.  Forster's  successful 
competition  with  them,  A. 

Applegath'i*,  Mr.,  strain-printing  machine,  697,  and 
«. ;  bis  patent  improvements  in,  703;  his  patent 
iMode  of  stervotyplng,  bv  taking  a  mould  in  nnetal 
made  semi-fluid,  879  ;  the  principle  said  to  bava 
been  a^lopted  long  wince  in  Scotland,  and  certainly 
practised  in  France     year*  ago,  ib.  HJlfi 

Arabic,  the  first  type  of,  cut  iu  England  by  Mr.  • 
_   .  -    .  401; 


Caxlon,  MS ;  matrices  yet  remainine,  39», 
and  set  List  of  Matru'eSi  Ac.  399, and  40^  a. 

Arbor  of  a  Stanhope  press  [tee  Bar-handle] 

Arding,  Mr.,  noticed  as  a  pre*s  maker,  796;  and  lha 
bat  fitters  p  of  printing-ofttcee,  Btlfi 

ArmeniaB  type  [tee  List  of  Matrices,  Ac.],  Uft 

Asterisk,  its  use,  121 

Afltrooomic^  and  celestial  sigiu,  explanation  of,  • 

4C4,  465 

Austin,  type-founder,  36] ;  cut  most  of  MiUar'a, 
Wilson's,  and  Stevenson's  founts,  ib. 

Authors,  hints  to,  on  the  preparation  of  their  copy, 
74A;  and  oo  tba  misohief  of  delay  in  returai^ 
proofs,  753 


BaeoB^  printiBg  n»cbiae,dca*riptia(Bof,  <S99— roi 

Balls,  iaplenwnta  of  pica»-worfc,  deaeribad,  4H ; 
their  use  almost  superseded  by  rollara,  ib, ;  dtraa- 
tions  for  ouiking  those  of  pelt,  600.  SQi  i  parcb- 
ment  balls  for  colonn,  SS. 

Ball-knife,— «  mi 

Ball-nails,  what,  a2i 

Ball-raoks,— aiwf 

Ball-atocks,  eagrariBg  and  dcscriptkn  of,  S72 

Bank  and  borse,  at  prcat,  description  of,  574, 

Bar,  handle,  and  catch,  of  a  common  press,  dcscrip. 
tion  snd  engravinr  of,  AGO,  561 ;  arbor  and  coup- 
ling bar  of  a  Stanhope,~g£;  bar-handle  and  lever 
of  a  coaimon  preia  Htaabaped,  filA 

Barclay,  patentee  of  a  preaa  of  foreign  inTeatlDB,  ££2 

Barton,  a  living  type-foander,  JBJ 
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BMkmlUe  of  Birmingluun .  a  celebrated  type-foand«t 
and  printer,  otimate  of  niJ  merita,  iSS — [«ec  Part 
1];  nia  auperiority  in  tbe  mannfactnre  of  ink,  TIT, 
til ;  recipe  for  iti  compocition,  T22, 125 

Beard  of  letter,  explanation  of  tbe  tenn,  9iS 

Bearer,  at  preia,  what,  ib. 

Beating  or  rolling,  at  pren,  directions  for,  588 — 590 

Beanmarcbais,  M.  de,  pmrcbaser  of  Baskenrille's 
fonndry  for  a  society  in  Paris,  3^ 

Bell,  Mr.,  publisber  of  the  British  Theatre,  tbe 
first  wbo  (Uicarded  tbe  long  f  in  printing,  393,  fin 

Beosley,  Mr.,  original  patron  of  M.  Konig  in  tbe 
completion  of  bis  steam-printing  machine,  fiSl; 
description  of  his  oH-n  machine,  696,  eat 

Beuemer,  of  Charlton,  type-founder,  SAl 

Beasimer,  lettar-cutter,  engaged  to  execute  a  fount  to 
rival  M.  Henri  Didot's  amazingly  small  type,  Ul 

Bidden,  an  early  tvpe-founder,  his  Greek  matrices  in 
the  poeseesion  of  Fry  and  Son,  iOi 

Bill,  a  founder's  (with  previous  observations,  393) 
order  for  a  fount  of  Pica,  iHQ  lbs.  weight,  396, 397  ; 
Canon,  SO-m  Bill,  iSn 

Bite,  in  press-work,  what,  22i 

Black,  the  technical  term  for  the  old  English  cha- 
racter, 21i  ;  similar  character  still  in  common 
use  in  Holland  and  Germany,  367;  an  elegant 
medial  character  used  in  Naples,  in  I46i.  Note 
on  the  original  and  modern  blacks,  404.  [AndsM 
Matrieej] 

Blackwell,  tbe  first  public  improver  of  tbe  manafae- 
tureof  ink,  715,  Ul 

Blaew,  William  Jaufeu,  first  improver  of  the  press, 
brief  notice  of,  350,  aa 

Biake,  Gamett,  and  Co.,  SbeiBeld  founders,  pur- 
chasers,  in  18 19,  of  tbe  foundry  of  William  Casloo, 
jun., 

Blankets  for  tbe  press,  directions  for  their  choice 

and  application,  .')j'o,  58 1  ;  225 

Boards,  letter-,  for  composition,  description  of,  481, 

482 

Bodkin,  a  necessary  implement  to  a  compositor,  486 
Body  of  a  letter,  what,  222 

"  Boetius,"  a  production  of  Caxton's,  with  type,  2^ 

Books  (technically),  tbe  printed  sheets  as  soon  as 
dry;  process  of  collating,  771 ;  folding,  m; 
counting  out  and  pressing,  774—776 

Book-binding,  formerly  a  branch  of  the  printing 
profession,  lli 

Booking  tbe  gatherings,  process  of,  776,  777 

Booksellers  [lee  Printers] 

Bottle^araed,  explanation  of  the  term,  925 

Bottom-line,  what,  ii. 

Bourgeois  type,  ifai  plaoe  in  the  classification  of 
types,  37 »  ;  specimen  of  its  sixe,  containing  re- 
marks on  its  oridn  and  foreign  nama>,  l&i  ;  for- 
merly coostdered  an  irregular  sixe,  383 ;  but  now 
in  very  common  use,  3M 

Bower,  Bacon,  and  Bower,  type-fonaders  of  Shef- 
field, 361 

BvKjtn,  e1I«K'(ive  encouragement  given  by  the 
descendant*  of  this  family  succestiively  to  that 
of  the  Caslons  and  their  successors,  a£Q 

Braces,  commonly  of  metal,  but  much  superior 
when  made  of  brass,  m ;  their  uses,  ib. 

Bramin  type  [«e«  Matrices] 

Brass  rule,  in  composition,  description  of,  486, 
111;  directioiu  for  dressing  and  piecing,  442 

Brayer  and  slice,  implements  at  press,  eBnaving 
and  description  of,  574, 9^5 

Break,  ia  compoaitioa,  what,  i6. 


Braatkopfr  and  Hartd,  type.f9aBdeTs  at  Leipsic, 
matrices  of  their  German  and  Ruasiaa  ibuan  u 
the  possession  of  Tborowgood,  1Q3 

Brevier  type,  its  place  in  tbe  classiieailaB  of  trpa, 
SI& ;  specimen  of  its  size,  with  renaria  oa  iti 
English  and  foreign  names,  iM  :  its  proportioMts 
price  formerly  in  compositioa,  779 

Brightly,  Mr.,  originally  a  school-master,  aftennnki 
a  printer,  and  author  of  a  book  on  steivntype, 
&3Z  Ox  i  his  directions  as  to  tbe  form  of  the  Xyvt 
in  stereo-casting,  fiifi;  hia  work  dooe  priactpsiiT 
by  females,  (6. ;  accoont  of  his  printing  isacW, 

as. 

Broadside,  what,  52i ;  prices  of,  in  conpositiaB, 
zai ;  and  at  pre»s,  799 

Broken-letter,  what,  3ii 

Brown,  Mr.,  patentee  of  a  press  never  used.  M 

Brunei,  Mr.,  of  Chelsea,  inventor  of  tbe  lalwt  im- 
provement  in  stereoty  ping,  for  intendcnlapplicatioa 
to  newspapers,  8M)— «S3 

Buchanan,  the  late  Rev.  Claudius,  a  Per^iia  and 
several  Syriac  types  cut,  by  Kigpin*,  ood«  his 
direction,  and  in  part  at  bis  exped>e,  iOi 

Bulk,  compositor's,  view  of,  iflfi 

Bulmer,  Mr.,  his  excellence  as  a  printer  and  i«k- 
maker,  717—719;  specimen  of^  Jii*  fiar-wwk 
noticed,  718. 119  ;  probable  plan  of  maaa(setsiU|( 
his  ink,  125 

Bur,  in  casting,  what, 

Byddle,  an  early  English  printer,  his  device,  Apf. 

Bynneman,  an  early  type-founder,  tbe  matrices  of 
his  Ktbiopic,  Greek,  and  numerous  Hebrew  foaatt 
now  in  tbe  possession  of  Fry  and  don,  iOi 


^,  (cedilla)  direction  to  form  tbe  character, m 

Cambridge,  Universitv  of,  purchased  tbe  ait  of 
stereotype  from  Mr.  Wilson,  &H 

Camus,  M.,  numerona  extracts  made  by  Sir.  Hodg- 
son from  his  "  Histoinde  Stereotypic,"  fii^m 

Cap  of  the  press,  description  and  engraving  oi,  US 

Capital*  (letters)  restricted  use  of,  in  the  proMt 
oay,      ;  mode  of  designating  ip  M&,  A. 

Cards,  at  preos,  what,  925 

Carer.  Joseph,  a  French  printer,  his  mxtmhl 
method  of^  stereotyping,  remarkably  resenbiiof  a 
mode  now  practined  m  this  country  ,  aad  lattly 
made  patent,  »73,  »74 

Carriage  and  ribs  of  the  press,  deKrriptno  and 
graving  of,  568,  ^ 

Case,  taken  as  the  technical  term  for  the  whole  depart- 
ment of  a  compositor'*  bu»uie»».  547,  and  wrCoa- 
position  ;  plan*,  Ac.  of  cases,  and  their  u>ual  cos- 
tents,  426^UMl[*w  Cases];  including  leads  with  «»■ 
graving  and  explanation  of  tbe  antlwr**  ecooooix^ 
aadexpeditiouscnttingraackine.  447— 45j  ;  *Jp*s- 
bets  and  observations  to  facilitate  tbe  compwitwa 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  4&5— 460 ;  relative  propor- 
tions of  tvpe,  461^  l£Z;  casting  off  MS.  rop),ii» 
— 466;  obeervaljonson tbeo|icrationof compofiBC 
466 — 468;  more  ample  explanation  and  use  of 
the  several  materials  necessary  to  composition,  ss 
— the  frame,  galley,  and  imposing-«lone,  Hi; 
letter-boards,  li.  4112;  fnmiuire,  quotas,  regJet, 
scslcbosrd,  Ac.  and  side-stick,  ib.;  and  futter, 
with  engraving  of  each,  A.  4?3;  qooin*.  with 
engraving,  l£i ;  chases,  with  engraitng  of  one  few 
peculiar  use,  4»5  ;  shooting-rtjok,  lA. ;  with  en- 
graving of  a  peculiar  kind,  4»6;  pUaer,  sbean, 
sponge,  bodkin,  page-cord,  A.  ;  brass  rule, 
4^7;  composing-stick,  487,  4M  ;  prepanton  pro- 
cess  of  laying  cases,  4X9;  distribating,  inrl'oJni): 
tbe  laying-up  of  the  forme,  cautwns  oi>  the  dniag 
of  tbe  letter,  490 — 49i ;  the  operatkm  ot  c«a- 
posing,  strictly  so  called,  or  tbe  gathering  of  the 
types,  explanation  of,  vrith  general  directions, 
493—504;  schemw  of  impositioii,  505^  iMl 
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tytng  op  the  p«Re,  513 ;  empiyiAg  the  galle) , 
63 « ;  proccHi  of  iuiposlnp,         5»0;  correi'tiDfj, 
Hi—Hr  ;  form  of  arcounl-lKKik  for,  2i2  ;  chareeu 
by  the  workmen,  and  by  the  employer— 
PricenJ 

C«Mi>,  the  componitorV  upper  and  lower, explanation 
«nd  view  of,  <06,  an ;  oowideraUon  of  their  con- 
tentu,  vix.  cagitali,  4^6  ;  small  capital*,  -iH ; 
accents  5^  i7,  w»  12i;  numerals,  429;  flgure*,  129^ 
4Jfl;  wralched  and  dotted,  j^o,  UJ ;  references,  Ul , 
43/ ;  lower  case  letters,  laj  ;  pointu,  432—437  ; 
IHehypben,  43T— 439;  parcntbwi*  and  crotchet, 
439;  apostrophe.  440;  quadrat*,  44^ Mi  ;  Kpace», 
441  ;  rule«,  Hi;  metal  rule*,  443  ;  poac* 
nUn,  Ml ;  braces,  443^  ili ;  supenor*,  lii ;  trac- 
tion*, 445, 446;  qootationj,  446;  two-line  letter*. 
447:  flower*,  lA. ;  mathematical, algebraical,  and 
geometrical  norta,  45/.  453 ;  cele»tJal  and  astrono- 
mical Bignii.  4A4;  medicinal »ign*,li:';  view  of, 
jui  laid  on  the  old  plan,  with  the  dooblo  letters, 
469  ;  ca*e8  as  now  u*ed,  the  lone  f  and  ita  con- 
nexion* being  thrown  oiit,  470;  fount  ca»e»,  ill ; 
Greek  ca»e«,  47/,  473;  upper  ca*e<<  for  Hebrrw 
with  pointa,  in  ;  lower  cufe  for  Hebrew  without 
point*,  »A.  ;  lower  c»>«e  for  Hebrew  with  pointa, 
47.5 ;  Stauboueau  plan  for  ca**-*,  with  new  loj^o- 
type*,  476;  nis  lordship'*  remark*  on  thi*  plan, 
47g,  477  ;  fortiier  description  and  obsiTvationi, 
mode  of  laying,  preparatory  to  composition, 
489 ;  plan  of  cases  for  Canlon's  new  acript,  930, 
931 

Caaea  in  the  Privy  Council,  price*  of  composition 
for,  IM 

CaaloD,  William  (l),  an  eminent  type-fonnder,  the 
renovator  of  the  art  In  thi*  country,  brief  sketch  of 
bio  life,  348—951 ;  originally  an  engraver,  348; 
accidentnl  norice  of  hi*  work  by  Mr.  Watt*,  an 
eminent  printer  of  the  day,  and  *uhsei|uent  patron- 
age by  him  of  Cn»lon,  ib. ;  hi*  fir*t  attempt  in  the 
celebrated  Arabic  fount  for  the  Christian  Know- 
Mce  ^iety,  id. ;  incident  w  hich  directed  hi*  at- 
tmnon  and  gave  him  encouragement  to  execute 
a  fount  of  Pica  roman,  Ua ;  it*  *Dpcriority  to  the 

rmialuction*  of  the  lime,  ib. ;  lo**  of  hi*  late  pa- 
ronage  in  consetjuence,  ib. ;  accession  of  .M»i*tance 
from  otl*er  quarters,  and  his  complete  mccess,  ib. ; 
bis  extreme  per*everance  and  industry,  ib. ;  the 
importation  of  types  put  an  end  to,  350 ;  the 
almo»>t  universal  adoption  of  hi*,  ib.;  hi*  works 
remain  unrivalled  by  the  entire  prodnction*  of 
any  founder  sim^  his  time,  ib. ;  hi*  general  amia- 
ble character,  ib. ;  hi*  honour*,  and  his  death,  5H  ; 
WM  thrice  married  ;  hi*  family,  ib. 

Caalon,  William  (2),  little  more  than  the  inheritor 
and  tnui*niittor  of  bis  father's  property,  at  bis 
death  divided  among  hi*  widow  and  son*,  aii ;  ex- 
tract from  a  memoir  of  Hoffman,  published  by 
him,  describing  the  composition  used  as  the  oiate- 
rial  for  bis  »tereot)pe  moulds,  &1A 

Ca*lon,  William  (3)i  the  eldest  son,  joint-proprietor 
and  for  some  time  superintendent  of  the  concern, 
ib. ;  which  howeter  received  no  sensible  angmenta- 
tion  nnder  his  hand*  ;  afterwards  disposed  of  his 
share  to  hit  mother  and  brother,  ib.;  and  pur- 
chased Jackson's  stock,  2^  ;  removed  to  Finsbury- 
erjuare  (Lacktjigton'*),  and  again  to  Dorset-street, 
8.'i4;  hi*  great  improvement*  in  the  ornamental 
br&nch  of  the  »rt ;  his  living  character,  ib. ;  in 
1807  relinquished  businens  to  his  *on, 

Caslon,  William  (4).  formerly  associated  with  his 
father.  155  ;  inventor  of  the  pierced  matrices  for 
large  type,  I'A. ;  his  concern  transferred  to  Messrs. 
Bower  and  Bacon,  ib.;  high  estimation  of  lis 
value,  ib. 

Caslon,  Henry  0),  "on  of  William  Caslon  (2).  joint- 
proprietor  with  his  mother,  sy/ ;  at  his  decease 
the  share  divided  betwixt  hi*  widow  and  son,  35/ ; 
the  property  sold  on  the  death  of  William  Caslon 
(2)'8  widow,  ib, ;  and  beciime  the  sole  property  of 

Caa!on.  Mrs.  Henr) ;  began  to  cut  new  types,  ^  ; 
bei  Pica  an  iinprwrment  on  Bodoni's,  16. ;  asso- 
ciated with  herself,  Mr.  N.  Catherwood,  ib.; 
character  of  tl.e  foundry  retrieved  10  laOb;  bet 


prntnictpii illness  and  death,  m ;  followed  rapidly 
li)  that  of  Mr.  Catherwood,  ib. ;  the  property  in- 
herited by 

Caslon,  Henry  (/X  (sometime  aswcinted  with  Mr. 
John  J.imef  Catherwood)  uiitler  whose  active  su- 
perintendence the  concern  ha*  re  attained  the 
bighest  reputation,  353 ;  it*  stock  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  the  conduct  of  its  internal  affairs 
further  secured  by  the  new  partnership  of 

Caslon  and  Livermore,  the  present  firm,  lil ;  who  are 
thus  in  joint  pf>ssc»sion  of  all  the  types  remaining 
from  the  old  Knslish  fonnderies,  except  only  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Jaine*,  347  ;  spe«Mticati<in  of 
their  matrices  for  founu  of  peculiar  character, 
399—401 ;  with  illustrative  remarks,  401,  402 ; 
specimen,  with  plan  of  caaes  for  their  new  script, 
930,  211 

Caseie  paper,  what,  92£ 

Casting  olf  copy,  directions  for,  462— 4frl ;  plan  pto- 
poBcd  by  Luckombe  and  Stower,  i6A^i£& 

Casting  np  work  [tee  Types] 

Castlereagh  (late  Lord),  his  restrictiona  on  printing 
traced  to  tne  decree  of  Star-chamber,  113 

Catalogues,  booksellers,  price  for  composition  of, 
7»3 

Catch  of  the  press  [#ee  Bar] 
Catch-line  [*e«  Directioo-line] 
Catherwood,  Nathaniel  and  John  James,  aMOciated 
with  the  Caslon  family  in  type- founding,  ^ 

Cawood,  an  early  English  printer,  his  device,  321 

Caxton,  description  of  his  type  generally,  Sli ;  *« 
exhibited  in  hi*  se\eral  works,  335—337;  the 
Bokc  named  the  Rojall,"  not  his  printing,  936; 
his  press-work  fully  equal  to  the  be?!  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  111 ;  matrices  of  one  of  hi*  blacks  in  the 
possession  of  Mewrs.  Fry  and  Son,  401—404  ;  en- 
graved view  of  the  marks  affixed  to  his  publica- 
tions, op.  Sli 

Celestial  signs  [<e«  Astronomical  Signs] 

Chasee  for  imposition,  view  of  one  in  wood  engrav- 
ing, 408 ;  described,  illA.;  more  particularly, 
4H4,  4»5  :  engraving  and  esplanation  of  one  for 
woiks  of  very'  large  dimensions,  invented  by  the 
author,  48.5 ;  direction*  for  dressing,  411,  412— 
.535,  536:  a  peculiar  sort  re<juisite  tor  slereotype- 
w5rk, fill 

Cheeks  of  the  pre** ,  dcecription  and  engraving  of, 
553 

China,  mode  and  specimen  of  printing  in,  19^  HA; 

shown  in  its  several  stage*  in  the  library  of  the 

East  India  Company, 

Choke,  St  press,  meaning  of  the  term,  921 

Church,  Dr.,  an  engineer,  detailed  description  of 
his  inventions  and  chimeras  relative  to  printing, 

6C5— 680 

Clean  proof,  the  term  explained,  225 

Clicker (»<f  Companionship] 

Close  matter,  what,  2iA 

riymer  [tfe  Columbian  Press] 

Coffin,  Plank,  and  Crami>s,  description  and  engrav- 
ing of,  566,  5t>7 

Cotger's  press,  description  of,  with  engravings, 
6.'»3— 6.55  ;  the  latter  exhibits  a  strong  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  India  paper  for  working  wood- 
engraving*,  2JLS 

Colby,  Into  of  ShnckleAvell,  bis  improved  presj  for 
lithography,  201 

ColJ-pressing  more  ad.^ptable  to  a  print! Dg-olQc« 
than  bot-pre»j>ing,  799^  iSlQ. 

Collatmg  books,  TTj^  UA 

Collins's  fWe  to  Mercy,  subject  of,  an  unsuccessful 
specimen  of  decorative  printing  by  Mr.  Savage, 

an 
3  u 
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Colon,  the  point,  now  penerally  disived,  IM 

Colont*,  inrthod  of  mixing  und  grinding  with 
vaniiKb,  for  ink,  G03.  ti(U 

Coliunbian  pres*,  CI)m«V,  engraving  and  d«icrip- 
tion  of,  6.'»5 — GAT 

Colweil,  late  pnrtjier,  and  unoowmor  to  Mr.  Black- 
wcll,  in  the  inanuLirture  of  ink,  113 

Comma,  the  point,  general  an.l  typographical  uses 
of,  lii 

Companionship*  formed  for  expediting  parliamen- 
l<ity  umlMiiular  work!<,oli.'>ervatioiu«  on,  iudndini; 
nifef  re-p<vting  taking  ropy,  iii;  milking  up 
letter  and  fiimitnre,  ili;  di^triluiting  letter,  M.'t, 
forrwting,  ^>i6^  .VI 7 ;  and  trani« position*  in 
impoeiing,  iii ;  regulation  of  comi>anion»hip,  the 
duty  of  an  ovenwr,  mfi 

Compo,  abbmiate  term  for  the  rompo(iition  with 
which  roller*  and  balU  are  now  made,  ezi ;  me- 
thod  of  pre|>aring,  su± 

Compwing-Btick,  ita  de«cription  and  u««,  405,  487, 

CompoeinfC,  rtrictly,  m  the  collecting  of  typc«.  pro- 
ceM  of,  cummarily  deacribed,  409,  -110 ;  obi-erva- 
tiona  on,  4<56— 478 ;  detailed  direcfiona  for,  »93 — 
&Qi  ;  precaution  an  to  meaaure,  iSA ;  best  method 
of  attaching  the  type,  iSi ;  uniformity  In  Kpacing, 
49^:  overrunning  in  the  stick,  i9ti  ;  making  up  the 
pa^e,  ib. ;  aettlng  notea,  and  miscellanetius  obser- 
vations to,  .WS 

Compoi>ition,  the  f5r*t  great  division  in  the  art  of 
phntior,  tnmroary  view  of,  406;  the  cases,  4 Of., 
407;  the  frame,  with  bulk,  galley,  and  chaiMJ, 
408.  409 ;  proccs*  of  composing,  40t> — ill ;  im- 
posing,  411,  Hi;  conecting, 413— [and  tee  Case] 

CompoaitoTs,  rule*  for  their  observance,  22S 

Compositor's  Account  Book,  form  of,  757 

Congrere,  sir  Wm.,  his  printing  machine,  70^ 

708 

Cooper  and  Millar,  patentees  of  the  "  British  and 
Foreign  Press,"  702^ 

Cope,  Mr.,  description  of  his  new-invented  Press, 

Copland,  the  elder,  his  two-Iinc  Great  Primer  fount 
Doticea,  Sj7 

Copper-plate  printing,  description  of  the  procese, 
with  general  obs«r>atiouji,  801—805 

Coptic  type  [tee  Matrices] 

Copy,  expediency  of  the  clear  and  correct  prepara- 
tion of. 

Correct,  the  term  explained,  a2i 

Correcting,  a  process  in  composition  explained,  412; 
in  a  companioiu>hip,  346;  described  in  detoil,  fWi 
anthor's  alterations,  compositor's  and  master's 
charge  for,  TH3— 79J 

Corrections,  what,  223 

Cotterell.  partner  and  sncceseor  of  Mr.  Jackson  in 
his  type-foundry,  Urst  caster  of  lai^e  type,  J42 

Counting  and  pressing  books,  the  process  of,  774— 

776 

Conpling-bar  of  a  Stanhope  presis  [tee  Bar-handle] 

Cramp  of  the  press  [sec  Coflin] 

Crosses  of  a  chase,  pointed  out  in  engravinc ,  iw. 

ma  o     o»  — I 

Crotchet  [tee  Parenthesis] 

Cup  and  pL«tnn  of  a  Stanhope  prm,  enmviM  aad 

defecription  of,  641,  fejj; 

Cutting  up  fumituxe  [tee  Farnitore,  535^536] 

D.ibMnj;,  in  sfereotj  ping,  method  and  u*e  of, 
Daggrr,  its  use  as  a  mark  of  reference,  431.  432; 


sotoetimet  naed  in  early  books  for  the  sqaaiernii. 

Day,  an  early  printer  and  founder,  the  first  who  est 
and  used  the  Saxon  character,  337,  iOi ;  kit  de- 
vice, vp.  921 

Decorative  printing,  detail  of  its  mode,  its  faiiorw 
and  successes,  »ii— 9i»;  its  revi^Td  by  Mi. 
Ravage,  JLU  ;  iu  two-fold  ol.ject,  ib. ;  the  Ut.tW 
cbiarooecuro  first  produced  by  ITgodaCaras.i^.: 
the  ind,  as  proi>osed  by  Mr.  Safage,  toprefw 
similes  of  drawinp,  91  i ;  the  plan  prahatiy 
adopted  from  Papillon.  TSTt  the  geneial  proce*. 
by  means  of  numeruu!>  blo«-ks,  en  tuiU,  iipv.-rtt«4, 
912;  the  early  deonratiuns  as  liluminatioM,  4r. 
of  wly  printing,  referred  to  the  oame  moJr. 
913  ;  sperimi-n  by  the  author,  given  to  shorn  lo 
equal  effect  from  stereotype,  913;  but  mpenot 
decoration  in  the  coloured  stjle,  e\eii  m  tsrly 
times,  nndoobtedly  pn)duc«d  by  the  baud.  A.; 
great  superiority  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  ia  Un 
very  first  practisers.  ib. ;  deerriptioB  of  loair  sf 
Mr.  Savage's  specimens,  tl6. ;  necessarily  extcstal 
under  the  eye  of  an  artist,  ail ;  inqniry  as  to  tke 

Srobable  benefit  of  the  restored  art.  Hi ;  romps- 
ition  of  nroportionate  expense  with  regsrf  to 
one,  n  chij-if-muTt^  ib^  absolute  failurr  of  ihi» 
specimen,  the  *'  Mercy."  as  a  pictorial  exantioa, 
16. ;  proportionate  relief  to  the  eye  in  the  comply 
success  of  tJie  »♦  Desoair,"  printed  in  ooe  rokra, 
91 6  ;  splendid  effect,  oot  eoormoii*  expense,  nfsa 
illuminated  letter  of  Mr.  Savnge'*,  pntilrd  on 
blocks,//*.;  detailed  observations  on  India  papn, 
as  principally  applicable  to  decorative  pnntuie, 
916-918.  (A»  Paper] 

"  Despair,  Cavern  of,"  subject  of  a  most  nccwfa) 
specimen  of  decorative  printing,  l>y  Mr.  Ssup, 
executed  on  the  common  priociple  u<  a  lucis 
block,  aia  «-       r  -a- 

Devicea  [tee  Monograms] 

Devil  [tee  Printer's  Devil] 

Diamond  type,  its  place  in  the  claasifk-ati^ia  of 
types,  Sia;  specimen  of,  with  renurb  nn  n» 
actaal  value,  a!12 ;  surpassed  in  dimintitivrnrt"  W 
a  type  since  cast  in  France,  3»2;  its  g«>ml  sp- 
plication 

Dictiooarlea,  specific  charge  for  the  conpotitiaa  of, 

7yQ 

Dibdia,  reference  to  his  remark  on  Rev.  Mr.  Hani 
work,  m;  to  his  descriptioo  of  Caxloo^  worb, 

m 

Dklot,  M.  Finnan,  the  eelebrated  French  prtntfr. by 
some  supposed  the  inventor  of  stersotjpe,  »/0; 
hisappliration  of  it  to  lof^anthmic  t»Wf», 
bat  aaid,  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  to  hate  hem  oatv  s 
nocwal  of  the  principle  of  Van  der  Mey,  or  iW 
of  soldering,  84A 

Didot,  M.  Hetiri,  publisher  of  the  smalWt  h-pe  sr- 
tiuilly  in  use,  his  type  probably  the  oripaal 

of  our  ill-advised  sharp  lining  type,  &12 

Directkm  and  Direction-line,  926;  [ami  ttt  Slgia- 
ture] 

Distributing,  in  composition,  the  great  Importaarr 
of  attention  to  stated  and  specitic  dirc<*taioi>,  toar- 
quire  expedition  and  correctness  in  ttie  pnctirr, 
490—492  ;  distributing  in  a  coropaniotishtp,  Hi 

Division  of  the  same  work  among  diver*  pHetas 
necessarily  destructive  <A  uniformity  and  typogia- 
phical  effect,  £H  n. 

Division  of  words,  ohserratioas  on  and  mlafa, 
437—439 

Domesday  type  [see  Matrices] 

Donkin,  Mr.,  coostractor  of  Brightley's  piiattf 
machine,  fen ;  and  of  Bacon's,  C99— 701 

Dotted  ftgnres  [see  Figures] 

Double,  in  composition,  what,  225. 

Double  canon,  or  Imperial,  a  French  and  Gennu 

type,  Jlfi 
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Doable  <Ugger,  tnatk  of  reler«nc«,  iSj 

Double  lett«n»,  originally  very  niimcronw,  but  now 
onlyumi*!  fmm  iiecwity,  ;  the  If  abolished 
by  Mr.  Bell,  it.;  «iib«e4uenl  nlteratiotw  in,  by 
lord  s*unbope,  and  for  what  purpoM>,  ih.  — 180 ; 
f^eneral  reflwHionn  on  the  u*e  of  li^atxire*,  39g, 
393 ;  arran|;einent  of  cases  oa  the  respecUve 
plana,  469^  110 

Double  pica,  an  original  sit»  of  Caxton'i  type,  Hi  ; 
itK  place  in  the  olanoification  of  type*,  ai8  ;  »pe- 
ciuien  of  it,  113 ;  au  irregular  size,  aai 

Drewini;  the  cbaae,  ineAOiog  of  the  term,  ^iG;  and 
[tee  Chaae] 

Drivini;  out,  what,  92(1;  RomelimeK  neceasary  In 

composition,  113 

Dry  io^-room,  fitted  np  by  (he  aafiior,  on  a  new  And 
superior  plan,  806 — 808 

Eaat  India  Company,  fount  of  T^Ieg:^  type  cut  by 
Fi^gin*  from  SiS.  in  their  po(Mke»!.ion,  <03;  blo»'i« 
pre«er>ed  in  their  library,  exhibiting  the  varioua 
)>roce»sc9  of  printiog  in  China,  2^ 

Eighteens  »ize,  various  modes  of  imposing,  412 — 
5IG :  extra  char^  for  iinpoaiug,  liii 

£lzc\-ir«,  roatriee*  from  their  Qreek  type  in  the  poa. 
aeafiion  of  Wilton  at  Glasgow,  104 

Empty  pren,  meaning  of  the  term,  aiii 
Emptying  the  atick,  ditections  for,  411 ;  galley, 

Encyclopedia  M etropolitana  [$et  Scott's  Bible] 

Knglioh  type,  Caxton  appear*  to  have  had  two  founts 
of  this  size,  or  of  pica,  Ml ;  its  place  in  the  classi- 
fication of  types,  »4S  ;  supptwed  origin  of  its  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  names  stated  in  a  specimen  of 
the  type  itself,  iM ;  iu  former  proportionate  prio« 
in  composition,  rra 

Engrossing  type  [*«  Matrices] 

Errata  that  have  passed  the  reader ^s  notice,  to  be 
iuM>rteil  at  the  end  of  the  book,  ILd;  formerly  cor- 
rected with  the  pen,  ii>. 

Ethiopic  type  [see  Matrices] 

EtTuacan  type  [see  Matrices] 

Kvaw<,  Mr.,  of  Pall  Mall,  his  asajstance  to  the  au- 
thor to  trace  fac -similes  of  Cax ton's  types,  33i 

Even  pages,  distinction  of,  ai£ 

Exclamation,  note  of,  its  power  in  n  sentence,  436; 
somelimrs  mistaken  forinterr<»2ations,  4J7  ;  prac- 
tice of  the  Portuguese  to  prevent  this, 

Expediting  works  [tee  CompaoionsbipJ 

Far-similes,  of  early  typography,  very  unfaithfully 
executed  b>  plates,  3i^  ;  correct  ones  given  from 
wood  of  Ciixton's  ty  pes,  335  ;  of  the  clwnicler  of 
Doomsday  Book,  accurately  cast  by  the  late  Mr. 
Jackson,  SM  •  of  the  types  of  ihe'latter,  re^rast 
fuitlifuUy  by  Mr.  Figgins. 

Fanues,  Willinin,  an  early  English  printer,  high 
cnaracter  of  his  types,  3JT ;  his  device,  »p.  2ii 

^  Fay  ties  of  Armes  .ind  Cbyualrie,"  one  of  Caxton^ 
productions  with  metal  types,  sil 

Fat-face,  or  fat  letter,  what,  Q^fi;  prevalence  of,  in 
late  works,  AM  i  introduced  by  tite  Ute  Mr.  Thome, 
360 

Fat-forme,  and 

Fat-work,  explanation  of  the  terms,  225 

Feet  of  th«  press,  description  and  engraving  of,  Hi. 

Fell,  bishop,  hit  foundry  at  Oxford,  342,111 

Fereusscm,  Jame*,  his  proposed  plan  for  fixing  the 
size  of  the  various  ty  pea,  3yf ,  3*9  n. 

Fi  A'ld,  one  of  the  four  exclucive  fouoden  appointed 
by  Staz-cbamber,  iSH 


Flgglna,  an  eminent  living  type-founder,  brief  no- 
tice of,  and  estimate  of  hb  priKluctions,  aifiO;  spe- 
cification of  his  matrices  fur  founts  of  peculiar 
character  (in  list  of  Matrices),  399—401 ;  with 
distinct  notices  of  some  of  them,  4111 

Figures  (arithmetical),   great  care  essential  in 

canning  tliem,  W9;  ineligibility  of  the  present 
fashion  of  lining  figures,  131);  iUlic  fimres  for. 
merly  in  lue,  430';  scratchctl,  used  in  calculations 
of  division,  430,  431:  their  use  formerly  in  de- 
cim&l  calculanons,  43i  ;  dotted,  iised  in  the 
arithmetical  proceea  of  division,  id. 

Fine  printing,  general  consideration  of,  609—621 ; 
the  first  impulse  to,  in  this  country,  given  by 
Baskervillc,  fioa;  followed  by  Ritchie  (of  whom  a 
brief  sketch  and  engraving),  610,  fill;  Bulmer, 
Bensley,  M'Crtwy,  eilj  and^in  small  type  by 
Messrs,  Rickaby,  Whittingham,  and  Corral  1, 
obstacles  to  excellence  arising  from  the  mis- 
directed efforts  of  some  type  founders  and  wood- 
engravers,  613— 613;  fromtheclim«tc.*c.  of  this 
country,  615.  61 6 ;  but  principally  from  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  paper  inftking,  616;  and  the  ex 
travagance  of  the  niling  taste,  616,  flT;  now  sub- 
siding into  that  of  real  proportionate  elegance, 
617.  fiiH  ;  specimen  of  monstrosities  in  type  yet  in 
use,  619;  general  directions  for  producing  fine- 
work,  GiO;  a  point acknowledgedly  less  important 
than  that  of  the  extension  of  the  Uboars  of  the 


press 


6^0,  fiZl 


Fines,  the  practice  of  imposing  for  neglects,  4c.  of 
workmen,  discommended,  HQ 

First  forme,  the  distinction  explained,  92fi 

Fitzgerald,  Dr.,  Hibernian  fount  cut  by  Mason  from 
bis  MS.  for  bishop  Betlel's  Bible,  the  matrices 
now  in  the  possession  of  Fry  and  Son,  1^ 

Fly,  at  press,  what,  9i6 

Flowers,  ornamental  type,  formerly  of  great  estima- 
tion, now  almost  disused,  111 

Folding  for  books,  the  process  of,  772—774 

Folio,  size  of  pages,  schemes  of  imposition  for,  AOft 

Follow,  a  term  in  fre^nent  use,  explained,  92fi 

Foot  of  a  page,  what,  926 

Foot-sticks,  their  disposition  in  imposing,  ill 

Fore-stay  of  the  press,  de^criptioD  and  engraving  of, 
.064 

Foreign  names  of  the  various  sizes  of  type,  ilA 

Foreign  works,  price  for  in  composition,  HQ 

Fork  and  Hixik  of  a  Stanhope  press,  engraving  and 
description  of,  £il 

Forme,  in  composition,  412,  9^6;  explanation  of 
the  term,  and  of  planing  down,  directions 
for  making  ready  at  press,  .'>5l— 

Fortv-eights  size,  varions  schemes  of  imposition  for, 
.'^^6—ii9•,  charge  for  imposing,  142 

Forties  size,  scheme  for  imposing,  525 

Foster,  Mr.,  ink-maker,  123 ;  and  the  first  who  ap- 
plied the  material  of  the  Staffordshire  dabfien*  to 
the  process  of  inking,  (kli ;  the  claim  contested  by 
Mr.  Harrild,  fiiQ 

Foul-proof,  the  distinction  explained,  22fi 

Fount  of  letter,  what.  40^  iiifi ;  li^t  of  sorts  nece«- 
sitry  to  complete,  390,  aSi  ;  divided  into  upper  and 
lower  case  sorts,  lin 

Fount  cases,  plan  of,  111 ;  observations  on  the  us« 
of, 

Fonmicr,  "  by  birth,  education,  and  profession,  a 
letter-founder,"  311;  valuable  writings  of  lus  on 
printmg,  Ac.  id.  Oi 

Fractions,  in  arithmetic,  seldom  kept  in  more  than 
two  sizes,  115 ;  their  cbiet  piiiiit  of  excellence,  id. 

Frame  for  composition,  engraving  and  explanation 

of,  40H,  Uill 

Fiench  type  (exclusive)  Uroaae  NompAreille.  Dif- 
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fewnre  in  the  published  teale  of  French  type*  »nd 
their  sizes  as  rxhibited  in  boolu,  a^i  ;  pricen  of , 
t'A.;  their  tnAnifent  inferiority  to  KuRUdh,  3!<3; 
except  only  their  fancy  type*,  and  one  upecimen 
of«cript,t6. 

French  Canon  type,  1(«  place  in  the  clarification  of 
type*,  373;  aize,  379;  ita  invention  and  oriRinal 
application,  379^  axn 

Friar,  a  technical  term  at  prews,  explained,  589. 
€29. 926  r      )      r         »   , 

'^AlJl^aiZ  *n<l  detcription  of, 

Fry  and  Pine,  originator*  of  the  foundry  now  ear- 
ned on  by  Fn  and  8on,  SACj  eatimate  of  iU 
nienta,  ib. ;  specification  of  their  fminta  of  pecu- 
liar character*  (in  liat  of  Matrice*),  399—401; 
dwtinct  notices  of  aeveral  of  them,  40ij, iQ2 

Fudge,  in  typography,  explanation  of  the  term,  92fi 

Full  forme,  what  so  called,  2xfi 

Full  point  (period),  ita  typographical  nses,  m 

Full  pre»,  the  term  explained,  ajtfi 

Furniture,  necessary  to  drew  the  chase  for  impo- 
•ition,  4n^  «  peculiar  kind  required  for 

•tereofyping,  ^  514  ^ 

Fnst  and  Gutenberr,  the  earliest  printer  [wPart 
J  .J  acknonied^  to  have  attained  to  greater  per- 
c«*o«  '"fr^"*^^"  printing,  than  all  their  sue 

CWIey,  in  compoaition,  view  of,  in  the  plate,  loa; 
Its  uae,  411;  more  particular  deacription,  4Si: 
directumJTor  emptying,  M3.5I4   

Oallowi  and  socket*  of  the  common  press,  deacrin- 
Uoa  and  engraving  of,  iUi  gallows  of'  a  8tan- 
oope,  Qii 

Garter  [set  How] 

Gathering,  in  the  warebouae,  TTQ 

Gatherings  [#e#  BocAing] 

Gatteaux  and  Aufry,  their  mode  of  stereofypinR  by 
Hnkmg  the  type  into  a  bed  of  cold  metal,  877- 
another,  of  striking  with  hot  metal,  m ;  a  tfili^t 
t»y  casting  the  types,  in  their  »hnpe  aa  printed.  t6  • 
evident  impracticability  of  thia  mode,  ira  ' 

^.'.^^u'  K'^'n^n^jb,  originally  a  goldsmith, 
the  undoubted  inventor  of  stereotype  print- 
ing. 820;  some  particulars  from  his  •  ifemoirs  ' 
by  Mr.  Nichols,  8^1;  failure  of  bis  first  joint  at- 
tempt* with  a  timid  printer,  ib. ;  bis  engagement 
with  Mescrs.  Fenncr  and  James,  ib^  tbpir  licence 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  print  Bible* 
and  Prayer- lxx>ks,  rendered  nupatorj-  by  the  base 
treachery  of  one  of  the  partners,  con>.eouent 
failure  of  the  scheme,  ib. ;  subsequently  returns 
to  Edinburgh,  where  specimena  of  his  art  were 
pnblLihid,  ib. 

Geometrical  signs  [tee  Mathematical  Signs] 

German  text  character  [see  Black  Matrices] 

Germany,  composition  of  type  metal  in,  ail 

"  Get  in,"  in  composition,  explanation  of  the  term. 
221  ' 

Giving  out  paper,  131 

**  Glasgow  Homer,"  Greek  fount  for,  cast  by  Wil- 
son, iQl 

Glue,  an  ingredient  in  the  cotnpo  for  rollers,  6^1 
Godfrey,  an  early  Knglish  printer,  hi»devu'e,o/).22j 
Good  colour  and  good  work,  at  press,  what,  927 
Goring,  an  early  type-founder,  312 
Gothic  type  [tee  Black  Matrices] 

Grafton,  an  eminent  early  Knglish  printer,  his  derice 

and  motto,  o^.  iui 


Great  Primer,  Caxtoa  hod  three  foonts  of  thk  sin, 

33  >;  ita  plac*  in  the  claajilU-ation  of  types,  l»i ; 
imize,  foreign  name,  and  original  appluntMoJ 
3 SO;  price  in  composition.  IM 

Greek,  the  compoeiUon  of,  143;  the  mort  osoal 
peculiar  character  in  Kngli.h  compoMtioa,  i.v>; 
immeuM  nnirber  of  characters  formerly  used  in 
contractions  and  ligatures,  ib.;  now  universally 
exploded,  ib.  i  some  few  both  omamenlai  and 
weful,456i  the  niphalwt  exhibited  in  PorMOjaa 
Greek,  ib. ;  rule*  for  plafins  the  accent?,  iST_,  ; 
Greek  points,  144;  charge  for  the  compneitioo  of, 

**         Ahrtgement,"  the  name  of  the  work  in 
which  the  secretary  character  waa  iaat  uaed.  io 

1534,311 

Greek  easas  [sec  Cases] 

«rt  by  the  Italian  prinfefs,  in 
1467  [«er  Matrices] 

Orifflths,  Mr.  Vaughan,  an  iak-maker  of  the  pi«a««t 

Gristpaad,  one  of 'the  four  exclnaiTe  foandca  an. 
pmnted  by  Star-chamber,  33s  ^ 

Gros  Doable  Canon,  or  Imperial,  a  type  used  coir 
in  France  or  Germany,  Jia  > 

Grosse  Nompareille,  the  name  of  a  French  type,  »ts 

Gowera,  Thomas  and  John,  early  type-fooodeis,  441 

Outenbeig  [«««  Fust] 

Outter-sticka,  constituent  parts  of  funiifare.  their 

disposition  in  imposing,  4ii^  4|2j  their  material 
and  ranstnictioo,  as  usedTytSeauthor,  ^*3  ■ 
wood-engraving  of,  483  — ' 

Oypsom,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  an  easestial  material 

m  the  common  process  of  steret»t>pinr  849  • 
directions  for  the  preparation  of,  H9.  t^'  *AS-* 
application  to  the  type,  a4fi  — ^ — ^  * 

Hair  spac«,  their  explanation  and  use,  4 10 
Half-press,  the  term  explained,  9^7 
Handle  of  the  press  [tee  Bar] 
Hanging  np  paper,  ifii 

Hansard,  Luke,  Esq.  his  invention  to  Militate  the 
working  iattd,&ti 

Hanlld,  Mr.,  competitor  with  Mr.  Fwler  in  the 
cUim  of  having  originated  the  oompositioa  rtiim. 

Head,  Mr.,  an  early  type  founder,  314^  iii 

Head  of  the  presa,  description  and  eograrine  of 
5i6j  452  ;  dirci'tions  for  juaufying  it, 473  ' 
Ilead-bolt  of  the  press,  4ii 

Head-line,  a  term  in  compoaitioQ,  explaaatioD  oL 

4 1 1 

Head-page,  821 

Heads  and  signatures,  iocloded  in  the  mtasoreneni 
of  tlie  page,  in  1793,  712 

Heap,  at  press,  what,  9il 

Heap  holds  out,  expUnation  of  the  term,  H. 

Hebrew  cases,  [tet  Cases] 

Hebrew  type  [*ee  Matrices].  The  alphabet,  with 
lettersofrewmblancf,  and  finals,  459  ;  the  roiaei 
points,  im ;  charge  for  compoeing,  7?^^  Ul 

Hibernian  type  [»«  Matrices] 

Hodgson,  Mr.,  of  Newcastle,  a  printer,  and  aothiv 
of  an  excellent  •  Kasay  on  Stereotrpe  PrmtiBi.' 
Ill ;  detail  of  his  calculations  on  the  coin nara the 
expense  of  priuting  firom  stereotype  and  by  the 
usual  mode,  (»38 — H2 


Grammars,  Spelling-books,  4c.  specific  cbaico  for 
the  composKiou  of,  Ui 


Hoffinan,  Francois  Ignace  Joseph,  the  originator  oi 
Mereotype  in  France,  ^73^  extratacaat  a*, 
tempt  of  hia  to  supersede  the  ordinary  mode  o| 
composition  in  tcfeience  to  ■tereot>pe,  41A 
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"  Hold*  out,"  OTCpUtiatlon  of  the  tenn,  9vr 

Holland,  types  Imported  from  that  coanfr>' in  the 
beginning  of  the  iPth  ccnltiry,  311^  and  continued 
much  in  umi  till  the  estAbllsbment  of  a  foundry  by 
William  Caslon,  ii^ 

Hook  of  a  Stanhope  press  [see  Fork] 
Hope,  Mr.,  patentee  of  a  press  as  yet  in  little  nae, 
663  ,  664 

Home,  Rev.  T.  H^^  lncorrectne«  in  his  specimena 
of  Caxton's  type,  and  how  occasioned,  Ufi 

Hone,  at  press,  322  [tee  Bank] 
Horae,  the  general  term,  explained,  921 
Hoae,  garter,  and  hose-hooks,  of  the  pre^s,  deaorip- 
tioo  and  engraving  of,  6Ai,  iS9 

Hose-bookB  [tee  Hose] 

Hot-pressing,  an  operation  undertaken  by  printers, 
mode  of,  732 ;  now  generally  superseded  by  cold- 
pressing,  ib. ;  charges  for,  ftUQ 

Hourn,  the  mode  of  computation  by,  at  preaa,  ex- 
plained, 92T 

Hoghe*,  an  incipient  type  founder,  iSl 

Hullmandel,  an  eminent  practiser  of  lithographv, 

atS:  his  re-publication  of  M.  Rnucourt's  work, 
quoted,  iSS ;  extent  of  his  capabilities  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ijt,  S99  A. 

Hundred  and  tweoty-elghtt  sixe,  scheme  for  im- 
posing, ^ 

Hydraulic  press  for  cold-presaing  after  working; 
description  of,  799 ;  has  nearly  superseded  hot- 
pressing,  BOQ 

Hyphen,  laws  of  the  use  of,  437->499 

Iltve,  Mr.  Jacob,  printer  and  lettei-cntter,  346;  hie 

singular  character,  ib.  n. 

Imperfections  of  letters,  what,  921 

ImperfectioTu  to  founts,  necessity  of  their  examina- 
tion by  the  master  printer,  previous  to  their  use, 
894 

Imposing,  a  proceas  subsidiary  to  conpoaition.  ex> 

flainrd,  U 1 ,412 ;  described  in  detail,  533—540.— 
mposing  in  companionships,  545 

Imposing-stone,  on  which  the  above  process  is  per- 
formed, description  of,  481 ;  directions  for 
laying,  476^  ill 

Imposition,  schemes  of  the  various  sizes,  viz.  folio 
and  common  <|iurto.  5fli ;  broad  quarto ;  two  half- 
sheets  quarto  worked  t<^ber,  half-sheet  quarto, 
sheet  common  octavo,  5Ufi ;  broad  octavo,  half- 
sheet  cotnmoe  octavo,  two  quarter  sheets  common 
ocUvo,  two  half-sheets  common  octavo  worked 
together,  octavo  with  two  sienatnres,  5fll ;  octavo, 
Hebrew  work,  twelves,  twelves  without  cutting, 
50'<;  long  twelves,  half-sheet  twelve*  withoat 
cuffing,  common  fwlf-»hc«t  twelves,  509:  half- 
aheet  twelves  with  two  signatures,  third  of  sheet 
of  twelves  with  two  signatures,  .MO;  two  half- 
sheets  twelves  worke«l  together,  sixteen*  with  one 
signature,  511  ;  half-Kheet  *ixteens,eighteen«  with 
one  siicnAlure,  512;  eighteens  with  two,  and  with 
three  Mguatures,  5i3 ;  eighteen*  to  t>e  folded  to- 
gether,  and  as  sheet  and  luvlf  twelves,  ."^  1 4  ;  half- 
sheet  eighteens,  ditto  without  transposition,  515  ; 
sixteen  pages  to  half  sheet  eighteens,  twenties, 
516;  twenty-fours  with  two  signatures,  411 ;  half- 
sSeet  twenty-fours,  ditto  the  sixteens  way,  quartet- 
sheet  of  twenty-fours,  518 :  half-sheet  twenty- 
fours  with  two  signatures,  half-sheet  twenty-fours 
without  rutting,  M9i  half-sheet  long  twenty, 
lours,  half-sheet  thlrty-twoa,  5iOi  sheet  of  thirty, 
two*,  til ;  thirty-twos  vinth  four  nignatures,  AZi! ; 
half-sheet  thirty  twos  with  two  signatures,  com- 
inon  half-xheet  thirt\-twos,Si3  ;  half-sheet  thirty- 
sixes,  ditto  with  two  signatures,  i2J ;  thirty- 
sixes  withotit  cutting,  fortif*,  IlI!>1  forty  clphta 
with  two  sigiiatiiree.  uuarter-nheet  ditto  with  two 
sigiMturee,  a&i   iiaif-ehect  foity-eighta  three 


flgnatnr»t,  quarter-sheet  sixty-fbntf ,  ;  qoartrr- 
abeet  forty-eights  without  cutting,  commoo 
quarter-sh<«t  u>rty-eights,  common  quarter-sheet 
sixty-fours,  52a;  hall-sheet  sixty-fours,  ;  half- 
sheet  seventy-twos  with  three  signatures,  53»; 
hkU-sheet  ninety-sixea  with  six  signatures ;  batf- 
•bMt  hundred  and  twenty -eights ;  charges  for 
imposition,  Ii2 ;  value  of  matter  depending  oa 
the  mode  of,  IM 

Imprint,  used  to  indicate  the  length  of  page,  in  jobe* 

m 

Index-matter,  extra  chaige  on  the  comporition  of, 

US. 

Ink,  one  of  the  neceesariee  for  preaa-work,  414  ; 

various  in  quality  and  price,  ib.;  directions  for 
nibbing  out,  5^  [tee  CoIoutk]  ;  genoal  observa- 
tions on  the  manufacture  of,  715;  Mr.  Blackwell. 
the  first  improver  of  the  article,  ib.  717.  and 
Merars.  Mariin  and  Co.  the  best  manofluHurm  at 

E resent,  716. 721 ;  the  neceawry  ingredients  of  good 
ik,  TlTj^Basienille  the  first  discoverer  of  these, 
ib.  718 ;  impediments  to  its  general  adoption,  7 1  a : 
Mr.  Bulmer'a  Iraprored  manufacture,  as  still 
evident  in  some  particular  works  of  his  printing, 
ib.  719;  present  complete  succew  of  Mr.  Martin, 
Til ;  distinctive  qualities  of  good  ink,  7/3;  com- 
ponttion  of  Baakerville's  ink,  and  probably 
of  Biilmer's;  recipes  from  Rees's Cyclopsrdia,  Tij 
12  a, ;  other  directions  from  the  French,  Hi  h. — 
T31  w.;  Mr.  Savage^i  mode,  TiO^  observations — 
address  to  the  workmen  on  the  application  of  the 
ink,  731—733 ;  ink-makers  of  the  day,  133 

Ink  for  lithography,  compoaitioo  aad  application  of^ 
894—896 

Ink  for  transfers  in  lithography,  composition  of,  90& 

Ink-block,  engraving  and  description  o^ 

Inking  apparatus,  general  observations  on,  6^^— 636 ; 
the  principle  (except  the  composition)  known  to 
earl  Stanhope,  and  even  to  Panlllon,  622 ;  ob- 
stacles to  the  plan  arising  from  ignorance  in  thai 
re«pect,  ib. ;  accidental  discovery  of  the  indispens- 
able material,  623  ;  lU  (list application  to  printing, 
by  Mr.  Foster,  tb. ;  extension  of,  by  Messrs. 
Applegath  and  Cowper,  ib.;  general  directkms 
for  making  the  rollers  and  balls,  with  the  author's 
own  mode,  elucidated  by  engravings  624—630; 
competition  for  the  honour  of  the  application, 
630;  vast  advantages  resulting  from  ita  adoption, 
tft. ;  the  changes  made  by  its  introduction  in  the 
relative  value  of  labour  at  preaa.  DeacriptioB  of 
Applegath  and  Cowper'8apparatus,6.H,63a  ;  Mr. 
Foster's,  663,  fill ;  improvement  in,  SU,  fiS5 ; 
Mr.  Parkin's  inking  machine,  ^;  Rnthven's,  68'i< 

Insertion,  explanation  of  the  term,  3i2 

Interrogation,  note  of,  its  power  in  a  sentence,  iSS. 

Irish  type  [tee  Matrices] 

Italic  type,  invented  by  Aldus  Manothis,  at  Venice, 
871 ;  tJie  idea  taken  from  PetTArc|>"8  writing.  Hi ; 
executed  by  Francisco  de  BologiM,  and  called 
Aldine,  ib. ;  the  use  of,  secured  by  patents  to  the 
inventor,  lib. ;  its  original  application  to  the  ex- 
traneous parts  of  a  work,  and  present  limited 
use,  ib. ;  reasons  for  this,  i^7li3  ;  peculiar  delicacy 
of  the  character  when  well  cut,  374 


Jackson,  an  eminent  modem  foander,  brief  notice 

of,  and  e?>ti mate  of  his  production.*,  356— 3.V9;  hia 
AlexaiiUrian  Ureek  now  in  the  poesessioo  of  Fry 
and  Son,  4112 

James,  Thomas,  tvpe-foonder,  and  first  pnctiaer  of 
stereotype,  brief  notice  of,  345,  aifi 

James,  John,  son  of  the  above,  "  the  last  of  the  Old 

F.ngiish  Letter  Founders,"  jhwm«*v^1  several  of 
the  punches  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  i32  w-.  333; 
lint  of  the  various  foundries  collected  infi)  his 
concern,  iilt 

Jobs,  charge  for,  in  composition,  IM 

Jooea,  u  otily  Eo^b  prioter,  hii  device,  22J 
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iunitia,  Mr.,  hi*  foundry  given  to  the  Uoivenity  of 
Oxford,  Jii 

JuBtififliB  (quotation  »p&cw),  me*  of,  ii£ 

Justifving,  part  of  the  procew  of  composition, 
explaiiied,  im  ;  a  criteriun  of  a  good  w  orkman,  ib. 

**  Keep  in,"  and    Kwp  out,"  expIanAtioQ  of  tiM 
cautiojiaiy  pbraMs,  927 

Kern  of  a  letter,  wiiat,  ib. 

Koib  of  a  Mtting-rule  expJained,  159 

"  Knight  of  the  Toure,"  rxecated  by  Caxtoa  with 
metal-typM,  321 

.Kbnig,  M.yinventof  of  the  ftteam-priuline  machine. 
694  ' 

La>iiig  caaes,  preparatory-  to  couposiUoo,  ihS 

Layinii;  down,  preparatory  to  iinpuaiitf ,  explanation 

of  the  proeem,  411,  530 

Laying  down  a  gathering, 

Laving  up  the  forme  for  impofitioa,  cautions  and 
uuectiotu  on  tlie  practice,  iSti 

Leads,  or  metal  space-liuea,  their  importance  in 
compoBiUon,  U7  ;  their  variety  in  tbtokneM  and 

'  length,  ib.;  their  powers  of  rombiniitntn  itaga* 
ciounly  pointed  out  by  the  early  fnundem, 
early  and  frequent  u»e  of  milled  lead  for  eronomy 
and  expc^litiun,  lA.;  the  terioos  impedimentii  ami 
olijectiono  against  their  u»e  ob\  bited  by  a  machine 
of  the  author  a  invantioa  («<e  UachineJ 

Lean-face  letter,  mMuing  of  the  distinction,  927 

Letter-boarda  [$et  Boards] 

"  Letter  hangs,"  meaning  of  the  phrase,  927 

Lighting  an  office,  best  mode  of,  813,  8M 

Lithography,  or  polyaatographic  prmting,  detail  of 
the  proetais,  with  obMrvatioiu,  8»8— 918;  its 
invention  by  a  Uerinan  actor,  88t*,  and  assign- 

.   uient  by  him  to  M.  Andr6,  lA.Jits  sucreastnl 
i-ultivatiuu  by  the  inventor,  under  the  oatrooage 
of  Mr.  Ackermann,  (6. ;  Mr.  HuUmamlel's  prac- 
tice in  the  art,  and  treatise  on  the  sJibject,  ib. ;  hia 
re-uublieatiou  of  M.  Raucoutt's  book,  tb.  ;  difli- 
culty  of  executing  the  printing  part  of  theprucess, 
;   description  of  the  pnicess— 1st.  of  the 
drawing,i6.;  2Dd,  of  the  printing,  ib.  ;  M.  Sane- 
felder's  account  of  the  accideu(al  invention  and 
maturing  of  the  art,  890~8aj;   the  different 
materiabt  separately  considered;   as,  the  stone, 
"93,  !tai ;  the  ink,  894^1  89A^  the  pens,  h96,  the 
general  process,  ib.;  various  difUculUes  and* dis- 
advantages in  the  pre|»ar.ition  and  in  the  proresa 
pointed  out,  lA.— 899,  906;  the  Inventor's  (piu- 
powil  to  transfer  the  newly-printed  sheets  of  letter- 
press to  the  lithogrsphic  press,  h<X>  ;  the  inking, 
with  description  of  the  colour  eylinSers,  S2i ;  the 
paper,  and  mode  of  treating  it  m  working,  BSa ; 
the  presses— scraper  and  cylinder,  severally  de- 
scribed, 899—903;  some  improvements  sugsestcd, 
fiOJ,  9(Hj   some  attempted   ones    by  Messrs. 
Ruthven  and  Colby,  90± ;  prmcipsl  advantages  of 
the  system  by  the  *•  trtmfer  and  tracing  manner," 
ib.  90^ ;  found  eminently  serviceable  m  our  own 
army,  and  war  offices,  905;  composition  of  the 
chemicil  ink  for  the  purptjse  of  transfer,  ib.;  ita 
best  application  in  drawmgs  to  those  of  chalk, 
221 ;  apecimcns  of  mezxo-tinto  executed  on 
stone  raav  compete  with  those  of  copper,  901 ;  and 
exceed  the  common  engraving  on  wood,  908 ; 
directions  for  engraving  on  stone,  ib. ;  inadaptal 
bility  of  thesystem  to  typographic  establishments, 
ib.  9li3  ;  contrast  of  expense  in  the  most  ordinary 
work,  909j  slitcht  effect  of  iU  introducUon  tm 
copper-phste  printing,  aia 

Liyerraore,  present  partner  writb  Mr.  Caalon  in  type- 

founding,  as 

Locking-np,  a  proreM  in  Imposing,  correcting,  Ac. 
lliiili^  510;  accuracy  in,  pecoliarjy  nquisite  ia 
composition  for  »tom)typiug,  ail 


Long  Primer,  •  type  of  Ca^ttm't,  Mtj  iis  i^acw 

the  clas«it(catiun  of  type.  Hi;  xpe^iinea  of  it» 
size,  containing  observau'ons  on  iU  foreign  Dame*. 
Sal ;  its  proportionate  price,  formerly  in  cowpcpi- 
tion,  Z22. 

"  I^ng  poll,"  At  prats,  the  phrase  explaiooi,  9n 

Low  ease,  meaning  of  the  term,  lA. 

Lower  case,  engraved  view  of,  407.  ^ 

Lower  case  aorta,  what,  42^^  Mi 

Luchtman,  S.  and  J.,  booksellers  of  Lryden,  kavt 
still  in  their  possesAion  the  formes  of  a  BtUe, 
fuaed  into  plates  by  Van  dcr  Mey,  Mr,  aia 

Lye,  and 

Lye-brush,  tee 

Lye-trough,  engraving  and  de«criptioa  of,  vilh 
directions  for  its  use,  594— >S9C 

Lynn,  an  eaxly  English  printer,  his  device,  9li 


Machines  for  printing  (press  work),  biatory  of,  02 
— 714;  Mr.  Nicholson's,  the  original  patrnter, 
C90.  621;  description  of  the  georrai  uiachine, 
With  engraving,  tiii^=C94 ;  Mr,  Koaig,  the-  m- 
ventor  of  sfeaiu-pnntiug  inachinas,  C&% ;  history 
and  di»scnptioo  of  Mr.  Bensley's  machine,  by 
Kouig,  worked  by  steam,  ib.-~€9S;  AppiccUh 
and  Cowpcr's,  by  Dryden,  697^  and  *. ;  Mr. 
Hutt's,  by  Napier,  by  haBd769<«.  t;9«>;  Mr. 
Brighlley  's,  by  Donkin,  on  the  same  pnm-iple, 
699;  Mr.  Bacon's  type  revolving  machine,  ib.; 
Winch's  ^  Patent  for  ceruin  impruvemcoU  in 
machine*,  Iflu  702j,  Cwper  and  MilWV,  702, 
703  :  Mr.  Bold's  prqject,  7<H ;  sir  Williajn 
Congreve's  machine,  705— 70<Tlilr.  Parkm's,  ro«, 
TOi*.  and  Messrs.  Spo:ti*wooile*g.  T03;  tbeaothor's 
Band  machine,  by  Napier  (Nay-pe«rX  7H>— rn; 
others  by  the  same  h.ind,  713.  714  ;  inade<jaarv  of 
muchinca  to  saper>«tlu  ordioaxy  prM»-work,  rii 


Machine  for  rutting  brass-rule,  leads,  cards,  Ac, 
invented  by  the  author,  detailed  de»criptioo  of, 
449,  450;  Immense  ^avmg  IB  expense  by  iu  ue, 
451;  simple  mode  of  using  it,  ib.  £42 

Mackle,  a  term  used  at  preas,  ita  explanation,  S2* 

Macklin's  Bible,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  tvp*« 
of  the  late  Mr.  Jackson,  and  of  Mr.  FieruB 

Madras,  fbunt  of  Malabahc,  cat  for  tiie  Coiiaee  of, 

by  Fry  and  Son,  i£Ll 

Making  n-en,  sometimes  necessary  in  compmitKM, 

Making  the  measnre,  a  preparatory  process  in 
composition,  409 

Making  marpn[ier  Measure] 

Making  ready,  at  press  [*e«  Forioe] 

Making  up  farnituie  and  letter,  in  companwoship. 

Making  up  the  waste  [see  Waste] 

Mahibaric  type  [*ee  Matrices] 

Malayan  type  {see  Matrices] 

Mallet,  Ito  u«e  in  imposing^  Ac.  m 

Manuscript  copy,  direction  for  castii^  off,  4tf2— 
distinct  charse  for,  tir»t  pmprwed  b\  the 
author,  r^ted,  but  ultimately  adopted  bv  tbe 
trade,  IM  /       r  j 

Margin,  making,  for  imposition,  S3$—St9;  eh*ia 
allowed  for  alteration  of,  rS2 

Martin,  WUliam,  of  Birmiagham,  a  type^fbander, 

patronized  by  Mr.  Buimer,  360;  estimate  of  kis 
productions,  ib.  36[i  Greek  founts  cat  by  bin. 
DOW  in  the  Caslon  foundry,  399, 40i 

Martin,  Robert,  of  Birmingham,  ink-maker  to  Mr. 
Biilmer,  7 1» :  his  exoelicoce  in  the  auoalactura 
of  that  article,  ik. 
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Mnttin,  ThomM,  nephew  of  Ihe  nbovr,  bie  preiwnt 
det'Uled  superiority  in  the  uianulacture  of  iak, 

720,  721 

Ma»ter  printon'  charge*  [««  Price*] 

Mntbematical,  tlfi^bmiral ,  and  peomrtrical  Boria, 
caudoiu"  ftfc«iu»f  lhealUr^nptto^ul)*lItlIte 
ISrTlAi  ;  Ihe  d»»ad%aiit.i{je  toooinpoaitar  onlhens 
«-uTks,  perfectly  remediable,  ±hi 

Matricea.oynopaia  of  thn«  in  British  letter  fonmfrie*, 
f«»r  UnKuaf;ea  requiring  pe<-uliar  oharader*,  399— 
401 ;  VIZ.  Arabic,  Arntenuui,  Coutu-,  Donirtday, 
KngTOMing,  KthiopW',  Ktmscan,  German,  tTeruian 
Text  omaoHTDted,  (irrtk,  Alexandrian,  GtJthic, 
3f»9  ;  Hebrew. >&■  400;  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  Hiber- 
nian or  Iriah,  Malabaric,  I'emian  or  Talik, 
Philosophical  (Dr.  Wilkins'»),  Riinii',  Ruwian, 
Runnian  Ancient  or  Sflavonian,  Ruwian  curi«ive 
(the  common  Ruae),  Samaritan,  Sanskrit,  8an»- 
kritU,  Kagarl  or  Bramin,  Saxoo,  8clavoaian  or 
Rusaian,  400;  Swctlifh.  Syriac,  T^leg<i,  Turkish, 
401.  For  muaic,  and  do.  pleine  chant  de  quatre 
polnta,  ih.  For  Blacks,  »6. ;  with  explanatory 
trnuuks  on  all  the  foregoing,  401—404 

Blatter,  meaning  of  the  term,  928 

MaUhewtoDjin  incipient  typ*-fouDder  at  Bdinbnrgb, 

Meaaure,  explanation  of  the  term , 
Medhnnt'B  pre*»,  description  of,  652 
Medicinal  signt,  155 

Metal  rulea,  directiona  for  their  u»e,  442^  411 
Bliddleion,  an  early  English  printer,  hia  device,  op. 

Millar  [tee  CooperJ 

Miller,  of  Rdinbnrgh,  type-foonder,  most  of  his 
fnunta  cat  by  Mr.  Austin,  Ifil 

Minion  type,  ita  place  in  the  claaaification  of  type*, 
3rn ;  specimen  of,  with  ohiervation,  ;  formerly 
termed  an  irregular  jaize,  it*  inferiority  to 
Brevier,  to  which  it  mostly  give*  place,  except  on 
newapapers,  HA 

MitcbeU,  a  type-foonder,  about  A.  D.  1TOO.S44,  j4j 

Mixing  colour*  for  ink  t*ee  Colours] 

Mixing-pot,  or  shaking-tool,  an  implemeot  naed  in 

stereotyping,  ii6 

Molaases,  an  ingredient  In  the  eompo  for  ToUeta,  SU 

Mooograma  and  devices  of  earlv  English  printers, 
some  specimens  of,  from  Mr.  Horae'a  Biblio- 
graphy, wilhdc8criptioii8of,»2iiQii 

Monk,  at  presa,  what,  228 

Monthly  Magarine,  obeervations  in,  on  the  compa- 
rative advantages  of  stereotype  printing,  Hi5 

Motes,  Rev.  Edward  Rowe,  copions  extract* 
from  his  "  Didsertition  upon  English  Typogra- 
phical Founders,"  112  ^<  *r^;  brief  notice  of  hu 
life,  iH  fluj  Rev.  Mea«r».  I)ib«lin'»  and  Horue's 
remarks  on  the  peculiarities  of  his  work,  ii3 

Morning  work,  charge  for,  by  compoaitors,  Hi ;  by 
pressmen,  T89 

Moveable  type  printing,  ita  distinct  meaning,  iM 

Moulding,  in  •tereot)'piiig,descriptioii  of  the  proceas 
of, 

Moxon,  Mr.  Joaeph,a  celebrated  lettet-cntter,  and  an 
author  on  typo^pby,  brief  notice  of ,  339 — 341; 
the  varimis  improvements  iiude  by  him  in  hi* 
peculur  branch  of  the  art,  ai! ;  account  of  his 
iotmdry  included  in  that  of  Robert  Andrews,  343, 
aii ;  lis  rules  for  the  proportions  of  Roman  type, 
868.  and  for  those  of  his  c-omponent  metals,  all ; 
his  original  distiiictioD  of  some  parts  of  the  preaa, 
411 

Mnsic  type  [tu  Matrioc*];  cbArge  for,  by  ciitn- 
positor,  755 


«•  Myrrrmt  of  the  World,"  a  book  execated  try 
Caxton,  concluded  to  have  been  done  with  metal 
type*,  226 

a  (Spanish),  its  power  and  use,  421 
Nagari  types  [tee  Matrices] 
Naked  forme,  what,  22i 

Names  of  type  in  different  countric*  in  Europe  218 

Napier,  Mr.,  inventor  of  a  prcw  rejected  by  the 
Stunety  of  Arln,  6ia ;  of  Mr.  KiitlV  stcain- 
prinUng  machine,  ^0*^  BaSj.  the  author's  machine, 
710;  and  sevenil  others,  UUl 

Nelson's  Fast*  and  Festivals,  instance*!  as  a  work 
which  has  niaferially  gnine«l  in  appearance  and 
correctness  by  its  nnmenm*  editions,  ftU 

Nicholas,  one  of  the  four  excloaive  foandrra  ap- 
pointed by  3tar<hamber,  3AA 

Nichols,  a  founder  in  1690,  312 

Nichols,  Mr.,  purchaser  and  pnbliaher  of  Mr. 
James's,  afterwards  Mr.  Morea's  collection  of 
early  types,  312  a. ;  his  notes  oa  the  original  work 
ludif  prnsable,  HI ;  his  '*  .Memoirs  of  Oed,"  con- 
taining an  accoimt  of  that  printer  and  inventor 
very  different  from  that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rowe  Mores, 
appended  to  the  book,  fill 

Nicks  of  letters,  use  and  importance  of,  111 
Night-work,  charge  for,  by  compositor,  ral 
Ninety-aixes  site,  scheme  for  impoeing,  531 
Nonpareil  t)pe,  iU  place  in  the  classification  of 
typw,  aiA;  specimen  of.  with  remarks  on  it* 
Diune  and  origin,  182 ;  and  general  utility,  244 

Notary,  an  early  English  printer,  hi*  device,  op.  221 

Note*  at  the  foot  of  pages,  or  (bottom-notes)  direc- 
tions for  makinR  up,  49T,  49h;  charges  for,  T»2; 
other  matter  included  in  the  distinction,  ib. 

Note*  at  the  sides  of  pages  (side^wtee),  charges  for, 

Numeral  letters,  their  value,  429;  sometimes  sup- 
plied with  email  capitals,  and  even  with  lower- 
case, ib. 

Nut  of  a  Stanhope  press,  640^  fill 
Nut-bolt  of  the  presa,  deecriptioo  and  engraving  of, 
HI 


Octavo,  scheme*  for  impceiog  the  varioae  kinds  of, 

506—506 

Odd  page,  the  distinction  explained,  329 
Off,  at  press,  explanation  of  the  term,  gaS 
Oldham,  Mr.  John,  hi*  new  and  scientific  mode  of 

wetting  paper,  i29 
Oven,  •  requisite  in  stereotyping  for  baking  the 

mould",  860^  ££1 
Overruoning,  a  part  of  the  operation  of  correcting, 

mode  of,  413 

Overseer  of  an  oflRee,  hia  dnties,  *c.  TS4— T40 ;  in 
con.«tant  attendance.  Til;  general  inspectinu, 
IM ;  keeping  the  registers  of  bnsiness,  ib. ;  rep- 
lating  companionships,  T»6;  occasional  raiding 
for  prcM,  ib. ;  revising  for  press,  ib. ;  ia«pecting 
the  prcs»e«,  T3T  ;  and  warehouse- work,  737.  738  j 
and  for  eoforclng  several  specified  regulation*, 
T3«— T40 

Oiiseley,  sir  William,  Persian  type  cut  by  Figgln* 

under  hi*  direction,  403 
«*  Out,"  and  ♦«  Out  of  reglater,"  meaning  of  th« 

terau,  92S 

Oxford  University,  early  foiindrv  at,  the  matrlce* 
given  by  bishop  Fell  and  Mr.  Junius,  in  16C7  and 
1677 — iipecltnons  of  the-vj  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity alleped  to  be  diwreditably  incorrect,  3>4, 
846;  speciflCAtion  ^  tiielr  founts  in  foreign  cb^ 
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TTictw,  399,  401 ;  ohwivatioiw  on,  403 ;  th^lr 
abandonment  of  ptereotype,  nfter  the  p«at  ex* 
p«nMr»  of  lU  edtabliftliiuent,  a  pic»f  of  in  general 
InappltcabiUty  ,  Mi 


Pit^cord,  technical  name  of  waling  twioe,  its  om 
in  coiDpo«ition,  411, 486 

r&Ie  colour,  at  prasn,  eKpUnation  of,  2i& 

Pallet  knife,  an  implement  of  great  u»e  in  stereot^'p- 
ing, 

Pamphlet,  apecific  charge  for  the  compoaition  of, 

Paper,  one  of  the  neceasariea  in  preM-work,  Hi ; 

directions  for  wetting,  inrludine  a  nev  acientitic 
method,  69C — €00;  Riving  out  for  Ibe  prew,  ILi  ; 
hanging  up,  76T ;  obiH'r%'atioui»  by  Mr.  Karraday, 
916;  and  by  the  author  on  the  miJeriority  of  India 
paper  for  copper  pbitea  and  wood  cota,  918, 818 

Paper-hanging*,  from  blocks  en  suite,  executed  on 
tiie  same  principle  aa  that  adopted  for  decorative 
printing,  &ii 

Papillon,  probably  the  originator  of  the  plan  of 
inking  by  rylindere,  &ii ;  and  probably  the  revivor 
of  decorative  printing,  uraciiced  in  thia  country 
by  Mr.  Savage,  9JJi;;  nia  opinion  on  the  plan 
udopled  by  the  early  printer*,  to  take  impresaioQS 
of  tneir  ornamental  type*,  912. 913 

Paragon  type,  its  place  in  the  claaailicatioti  of  type*, 
378  ;  aize,  219 ;  origin  of  its  name,  3^0;  formerij 
deemed  an  irregular  size, 

Paragraph,  its  comparative  disuse  as  a  mark  of 
rewrenoe,  432 

Parallel,  mark  of  reference,  432 

Parchment-balls,  adei^uate  in  some  cases  to  the 
working  of  colours,  fiUl 

Parenthesis  and  crotchet,  the  purpose  of,  139 ; 
growing  into  disuse,  US 

Parkin,  Mr.,  inventor  and  patentee  of  a  printing 
machine,  TiW,  Iia 

Parliamentnry  work,  charged  in  composition  dia> 
tinctly  from  ordinary  work,  Ui 

Pearl  type,  its  place  in  the  classification  of  type, 
378 ;  specimen  of,  containing  remarks  on  its  rela- 
tive value,  382;  its  principal  utility,  3M 

Pelts,  what,  928 

Pelt^faalls  [see  Balls] 

Perkins,  detailed  description  of  his  stove,  peculiarly 
adapted  for  warming  and  ventilating  printing 
offices,  tuu 

Persian  or  Malik  types  [tee  Matrices] 

Persic  types  [see  Matrices] 

Petit,  an  early  English  printer,  his  device,  op. 

Philosophical  types  [see  Matrices] 

Pica  type,  its  place  in  the  classiflcation  of  types, 
3Ag  ;'  specimen  of  the  «ire,  containing  coiOectnrrs 
on  the  origin  of  its  foreign  names,  3so,  m  ;  con- 
sidered the  measure  of  nonpareil,  3X2;  and  of  all 
sixes  above  French  canon,  303;  as  well  a^  the 
standard  measure  of  most  typographical  materials, 
and  why,  3M 

picks,  what,  223 

Picture  of  London,  instanced,  as  a  work  advantage- 
ous to  stereotype,  £li 

Pie,  in  composition,  what,  92S 

Pingeron,  M.,  composition  used  by  him  as  the  ma> 
terial  for  bis  stereotype  moulds,  873 

Piston  [see  Screw] 

Pitt,  the  celebrated  Mr.,  reviver  nf  the  Sfar-chambei 
decree  of  typographical  restriction,  339 

PIamt,  an  impIemeDt  used  in  impoeingf  412^  ISA 


PlanlnK-down,  a  part  in  the  proems  of  importaf, 
112 

Plank  of  the  press  [tee  Coffin] 

Flatten  of  the  common  preM,  drscription  aad  fH- 
graving  of  66i.  .^6^;  diiectiuna  lur  hangiof  M, 
A77,  ;  of  a  Stanhope,  ;  of  a  rituihoped 
common  press,  fii2 

Point-screws  [see  Points] 

Points,  in  gramnur,  general  observatioas  na.  ai 
regards  correctnees  and  uniformity  in  pruiua;;, 
433—431 

Points  and  poiot-screws  of  tlie  press,  deschptioa 
and  engraving  of,  iU ;  an  extra  pair  wrJ  jd 
printing  colours,  CO/;  sometimes  evm  four.  M  » 
peculiar  kind  (paste-points),  in  deoorati>e  pruiUig, 

Point'holes  explained,  aiS 

Polyantographic  printing  [see  Litbognpby] 

PoUglott  (Dr.  Walton's),  matrices  cut  for  the 
Striae  type  of,  now  in  Mr.  Caslon's  foandr},  4tu^ 
i(££;  Kthiopic  Samaritan,  in  Mrwrs.  >*r>>,  iStu 
(Bagster's)  i>)riac,  by  Fry  ,  4fl3 ;  Hct>rew  by 
ri|:^s,  the  smallest  with  points  ia  Eoglaad,  lift. 

Polyglott  founders,  a  title  given  to  the  peiwns  to 
whom  the  art  of  printing  was  exclusively  coaftsfd 
by  decree  of  Star-chamber,  and  subee4aeal  cssct- 

ments,  33g,339 

Porson,  Professor,  fount  of  Greek  cot  fram  hii  MS. 
by  Fry  and  Son,  IQZ 

Porterat.  M.,  his  plan  of  steicotyping  by  addiag  a 
face  of  the  type  tn  creux  at  tiie  other  eod,  ^79 

Posts  (hind)  and  rails  of  the  prew,  descnptioa  sad 
engraving  of,  &34,  4^ 

Pouchee  and  Jenainga,  type  foonden,  l&i 

Press,  the  machine  described,  414  ;  with  seversl  of 
Its  component  parts,  414—420;  the  XoMo  pre*, 
Mr.  Roworth's  improvement,  HJ  ;  earl  Sunhopf  s 
press,  4^1 — 125 ;  total  and  unaccountable  ouii.vwn 
of  it  in  a  I'rinter'n  Grammar,  il2  a* ;  it*  adosi'scy 
to  proiluce  the  best  printing,  ib. ;  alteiatwn  in  iks 
designation  of  some  of  its  parts,  560;  fir»t  »»♦ 

Jrovement  in  the  eotrnnom-prest,  by  WiUaa 
ansen  Bloew,  i6.i  the  lignre  of  which  fa>- 
merly  constituted  a  fashionable  froDti*pi«c« 
to  books,  ib. ;  names  of  the  several  parts  of 
a  common  press,  ^  ;  each  dcwcribed  in  iMaii, 
with  woodn-nKTaviiigs  —  the  feet,  Mi;  chseb, 
6.^3  ;  hind  po«ts  and  rails,  iM ;  cap,  S-Vi  I  mmttt 
and  bend,  ith&  ;  nut-bolt,  iil ;  head-bolt,  A. ;  till, 
MB ;  hose,  garter,  and  hose-hooks,  .m*. 
spindle,  ilia.;  bar,  handle,  abd  catch,  ao.ifd; 

(ilatten,  ,  ifiit ;  carriage  and  rib«,  i6i^  is^  ;  the 
i)re-stay,  i&j ;  »pit  and  wheel,  .'i6.'>,  !>6i:  cofRi, 
plank,  and  cramps,  56C.  ifir ;  gal  tow  i  awl  fockti*, 
A6jt ;  preas-»tone,  56!<.  .^69 ;  tympans,  inwr  *»1 
outer,  569,  570;  points  and  point-screw>,  i7l ; 
fri-ket,  ill, .122;  ball-ntocks  .ind  ball-rack*,  iUl 
ink  block,  iL3;  brayer  and  slii-e,  .'>:i ;  bank 
hoi»e,  Ut. ;  directions  for  putting  up,  Ac  [tff  Prr^ 
work].  JinprMtd  Manual  Presses,  coii»ide«u*^'Q 
of,  637— 63>( ;  the  Stanhope  prew,  probably  uidebfrtl 
for  iu  principle  to  M.  Aniseoo's,  C3'' ;  then  ex- 
orbitant price  inducing  the  successful  compe- 
tition of  Mcssr*.  Fowler  and  Co.,  ib.;  de»cnp- 
tiou  of  its  various  parts,  with  engraving"  »» 
explanations,  viz.  bar-handle,  arbor,  and  nwp- 
ling  bar,  639;  screw,  6i0;  nut,  iy±  nut  and 
piston,  641,  642;  platien,  643 ;  fork  and  book, 
614 ;  gallow-s,  CM;  principal  diffitrencss  id  the 
structure  of  the  two  pie»se*,  646  ,  aj^plw-ation  of 
the  Stanhopenn  principle  to  the  ci>mmofl 
647 ;  with  enlarged  drawiop  of  the  priDiipi 
adaptations— bar  handle  and  lever,  C4j» ;  pUtien, 
649:  deKTiptioQ  of  Mr.  Ruthven's  prtt*, 
Medhurjt's,  652 ;  Ridley's,  652^  6il ;  notice  of 
Mr.  Prooj^r  s,  e53j,  aad  Mr."~Browii's  invrati*. 
ifi.  ]  De  Heine's,  now  Coeger's,  653—655;  «• 
Columbian.  655,  656;  Statford's,  65Ii  Napf"'. 
C57.  65n;  TwSJwelTs,  659— «6i;  Watts'*.  <w, 
fifij;  Saiclay'8,fi£3;  Hope's.  663,  »*;  Choichi 
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mAchioes,  864— 6M,  674—ert  ;  Wil«oQ'»  iukta^ 
pms,  6«0— €8a ;  Ruthven'i!,  f>3j  Cope'* 
Albion  prewi,  fillii  Taylor'*  Riuael  prcM,  liita. 

Tympan*].   Compaiatiro  tmpeiue  of  prwMS 
tn  praaent  aod  in  former  timtw, 
PrcM-inen,  rnlw  for  Iheir  ob«er»ance,  T<o ;  form  of 

their  account-book,  747 
Prwa-roora,  htut  relative  »iln«tlon  for,  fiM 
PrcM-stone,  directiona  for  providing,  56«j  5fia 

PrcM-work  of  Caxtoa'a  time  fully  «iual  to  any  of 
the  present  day,  Sir;  the  operation  of,  second 
piwit  division  in  the  art  of  printinjc,  aummarily 
explained,  including  a  description  oftbe  marhine, 
414 — 1^0 ;  (and  #e«  Press] ;  gradual  iaipnwement 
in,  nincc  the  time  of  Ba»ker%'iJle,  dircctiona 
relative  to  the  procefti",  un<lex  the  heads  of,  putting 
up  a  presa,  ATA;  laying  the  atone,  at  6;  Mttinf?  the 
ane^c^ATT  ;  hanging  the  platten.  Att.  ;  juall- 
lying OwbMd,  4T8.  512;  coveringThe  tympan*, 
A4Q ;  the  bGnSeta.  A80i  Ail ;  makuig  ready, 
d?!— A88  ;  robbing  out  luk.Als  ;  beating  or  rolling, 
AB8,  Al»9;  working,  including  pulling,  A90;  tum- 
ing  the  heap,  i23  ;  making  register,  ib. ;  the  lye- 
trough,  A96;    wetting  paper,  A96— 600; 

makutg  pdt-balls,  600^  cm  ;  printing  other  coloura 
with  black,  601—603 ;  mixing  and  grinding  colour 
with  vamiah,  60S^  604  ;  proofo,  (KM ,  GOAj  working, 
60A— «0»  ;  tablelor  reckoning  work  by  token*  and 
hOTira,  fiUii  itet  Fine  Printing,  Inking  Auparatua. 
Improved  Mannal  Preiwea] ;  nece*»lhf  of  corwtant 
inapection  by  the  overaeer,  HI;  form  of  the 
account-book  for,  tat  ;  pricea  of  work,  m,  789  ; 
obaervationa  on,  with  proposed  modification,  ti2 
~-T91;  abatract  of  common  acale,  T91 :  particular 
mode  of  a4jtutiag  atefeotype-platea  for  working, 

Picnea  for  lithography  dewrribed,  899—004  ;  aome 
U(«  improvemeDts  in  by  Rnthvra,  and  Colby  of 
8ha^«well,  id. 

**  Picas  go6«,"  meaning  of  the  phnae,  221 

Prices  of  workmen,  general  principlea,  ttIi  1^2 
CompoaitoTB,  TT9— T«9 ;  difference  orif^tnally  in 
the  chargea  for  the  variona  aizea  of  type,  112 ;  flrit 
acale  tixcd  in  1765,  ib. ;  general  price  orevioualv, 
ib. ;  incluaion  of  heada,  Ac.  in  ranting  up,  in 
JT9S,i6^  (and  iM  786];  differencea  in  xizea  above 
Bngliab  made  in  17«A,  TSQ;  advance  in  1*00,  ib. ; 
■BBeral  a4iuatment  of  the  acale,  without  freab 
•dvaaee  in  l«OA,  ib.;  alteration  in  1810,  aa  to 
leaded  works,  ib.;  and  in  I816,  aa  to  ib.; 
paseat  scale  for  compoaitors'  work,  78?,  7^  ; 
scale  of  the  various  advances  aince  I7SA,  781  ; 
abstract  of  the  acale  in  oae,  IM  ;  aeveral  distinct 
spectficationa  for  peculiar  work,  ib. ;  the  author's 
original  prupoaitiona  respecting  the  claMiHcation 
Ofworioi,  7>u^;  their  rejection  by  the  trade,  and  the 
aptliat's  aeceaaion  in  cunsei^uence,  ib. ;  their  aiib* 
jaqpilDf  general  adoption,  i^.;  his  propoaed  dia> 
itartiona  aa  tn  loodco  and  aolid  matter,  ih. ;  unrea- 
aoBablenesa  of  charge  for  tn  or  n  i|iiadrata  toauit 
Uke  leeda,  786;  scale  of  the  authot'a  prices  for 
compoattois^work,  786^  787;  utility  and  plan  of 
coinpositora'  prtrate  check,  ill 

Pricea  for  pressmen,  788—791;  acale  of  1810 
and  1816,  7H8. 182 ;  observationa  on  the  ine^jualit^r 
of,  propased~modiflcation  in,  791;  brief  analysis 
of  the  present  acale,  ib. 

Charge  of  the  master  to  bia  employer,  T91—800 ; 
inadeuuacy  of  Mr.  Stower'a  Printer'a  Price- 
book''  to  the  oWect  propoaed  hj  it,  792;  aecreay 
on  the  sul\^t  hitherto  observed,  iL ;  and  conae- 
uuent  miacUef,  ib. ;  the  preaent  principle  deve< 
loped,  793,  €t  $eij.;  charge"  on  compoailion  and 
leading,  121;  on  correcUoua,  ib. ;  table  work,  ib. ; 
or  worka  with  peculiar  sorts,  T94 ;  large  aet-offt 
against  Ihsae  proflta,  in  the  variona  out-gninga, 
M.;  and  amall  ultimate  com|,icn»Ati<)n  for  capital, 
time,  and  skill,  aa  to  compoaitiun  wurk ;  advantages 
in  thrae  reapeota  io  earlier  timea,  ib. ;  great  ptetient 
disproportion  of  expend  and  of  returna,  T9A; 
mode  of  charge  on  preas-work,  79A.  796  ; 
great  increaae  of  charge  for  very  superior 
work,  ib.;  manifest  disproportion  betwixt  the 
preaeot  expense  and  nrompense,  atMl  those  of 
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earlier  timce,  T96;  Mr.  Lake  Hansard's  (^imate 
of  proflt  and  laita  on  printing  an  ^ro  volume,  T9T  ; 
char»ce^  on  parluimcntAry  work,  125 ;  charges  on 
warehouse  work,  for  hot  and  cold  pressing,  aiJQ 

romparison  of  prices  for  typogranhic  and 
atereot)  pv  work,  938— *  U ;  for  lubographic  work, 
21i2 

Prima,  In  the  busineMi  of  a  reader,  explained,  lij ; 
scale  of,  2^ 

Printers  and  bookaellers  [tee  Abstract  of  Acb<] 

Printer'a  devil,  explanation  of  the  term,  2? ; 
humoroua  ode  to  one,  298—290 

Printing,  considered  in  relation  to  type-fmrnding, 
33?,  et  Mtq.  {*re  T)j)e-founding,  Typea] ;  re- 
strictions on,  by  the  St.<r-chamber  decree,  J[il; 
reneweil  by  act  of  parliament,  revived  in  1685, 
and  diacontinued  in  1693,  lia 

General  apparatus,  arid  proceas  of  the  art 
through  its  various  stages,  divided  into  Composi- 
tion, or  Case,  and  Pret«  work,  which  see 

Printing-ink  [t«t  InkJ 

Printing  machines  [aes  Machines] 

Pnating  office,  observations  on  the  constmctinu  of 
a,  soA — 814 ;  eligible  relative  situations  of  the 
n-arehouee  and  foundry,  80A;  dry  store-room,  and 
press-room,  806;  general  plana  laid  down  for  an 
offlce  at  the  Cambridge  Univeraily,  S06;  and  for 
the  author's  own  office,  ib.  et  seq. ;  dimenmona,  lA. ; 
dry  ing-room,  80T  ;  reiding-rooins,  Mii;  wetting- 
room,  809;  method  of  heating  and  ventilating, 
with  engraving  of  Perkins's  atove,  810—913;  beat 
mode  of  lighting,  ki3,  814 

Proofs,  their  use,  Ac.  540,  fiOJ 

Proof-tegiatry,  recommendotion  and  apocimen  of, 

T3A, 

Proaser,  Mr.,  patentee  of  a  press  of  little  novelty, 

Praaaian  blue,  ground  with  varnish  to  make  blue  ink, 
{{Qi ;  [and  see  Colours] 

Pul!lng,or  working  at  prc«s,  the  operation  deacrilied, 
with  particular  directions  to  pressmen,  590 — A94 

Punch-cntting,  an  operation  in  typo- founding,  grnat 
improvement  visible  in,  by  comparwon  of  Caxfon's 
ty  pes  with  those  of  his  successor,  336;  established 
aa  a  separate  branch  by  a  decree  of  Star-cbamlwr, 
338 

Porfoot,  an  early  English  printer,  bis  device,  921 

"  Pylgrimage  of  the  Sowle,  the,"  one  of  Caxton's 
early  typographical  productions,  335;  correct  fac- 
simile of  the  type  of,  ib. ;  anpnoacd  by  Mr. 
Dibdin  to  have  suggest*^  the  idea  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  it, 

Pynson,  Richard,  his  character  aa  a  typographer, 
33T;  his  device,  op.  i2X 


Quadrats,  in  composition,  the  uses  of,  4  to.  441; 
neceasity  of  their  exact  mechanical  troth,  441 ; 
reglets,  improper  substitutes  for,  ili. 

Quarters  of  formes,  explanation  of  the  term,  223 

Quarto,  schemes  for  imposing  varioQs  kinds  of, 
505.  fiOfi 

Quires,  iropoeing  in,  scheme  of,  and  directions,  .M^A 

Quoins,  a  part  of  furniture,  m;  theirnaliire  nnd 
use  in  imposition,  112 ;  engraved  view  of  one,  HJ 

Quotations,  in  composition,  great  care  retjuired  ui 
casting,  and  in  cutting  fnrnitute  to  their  aize,  mi; 
akoold  not  be  caat  too  high,  ib^  require  justiflers 
to  be  used  with  them,  ib. 

Rabbinical  Hebrew  type  (see  Matrices) 

Ranconrt,  M.,  an  author  on  lithography,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Hullm&ndel,  889,201 

Raatell,  an  early  printer,  (fc^aessor  of  a  fount  of  two- 
line  gicat  primer,  aJl ;  his  device,  of.  m 
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Ruiler,  or  coneclor,  the  person  appointed  to  point 
out  the  error*  iiuuie  in  com  pout  lion,  412;  bij>bui>i- 
nes«  and  rec)tii»it«4iuilittcationi>,  741 — Ui  ;  nliould 
be  cognizant  of  the  lAiigua^eo  inmmt  frequent  u«e, 
anJ  well  venied  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
art,  TAl ,  742,  748— r.%5 ;  cp^vificntion  of  the  tnarka 
UMsl  for  correcting  (pi.)  nnd  explanfldon  of  tlmn 
aevetftUy,  742j  744 

Reading  for  preM,  necessity  of  an  overwer  being 
qualified  for,  liifi 

Readinp-boy,  an  awistant  of  the  reader  or  corrector, 
bif  bumru-M  and  requisite  qualil]catioa{>,  lil 

Reading-ioorot,  be«t  situation  and  arrangement  for, 

BOB 

Red,  or  other  colours,  method  of  printing  vrith 
black,  601—603 

Re<lman,  an  early  printer,  his  two-line-great. 
primer  fount  nofii-rd.  337;  the  last  who  used  the 
secretary  character,  $&. 

Rees's  Cyclopardia,  contains  a  calculation  of  the 
Advantages  of  stereotype,  by  Mr.  Brightly,  of 
Bungay,  Sir 

References,  their  uses,  43i.  432;  superior  letters 
preferable  as  such,  iil 

Regirfer-sheet  explained,  22i 

Registry  [tee  Proof-rcgiKtry) 

Reglets,  article*  of  composition,  g?*;  and  "  furni- 
ture." HI ;  their  di-n.wition  in  impaMng,  412; 
improperly  sub«lituted  for  uuadxata  in  whil«-lin». 
411  ' 

Reiteration,  what,  32& 

Reviews,  Maf;azincs,  Ac.  specific  charge  for  the 
composition  of,  ua 

ReriKing,  after  first  proof,  a  process  not  to  be 

omitted,  Ii2 

Revising  for  press,  the  duty  of  an  overseer,  737 

Reynes,  an  early  English  printer,  hi*  device,  op.  921 

Rickaby,  Mr.,  noticed,  as  the  author's  prrdeceflsor, 
and  printer  of  Nelson's  Fasta  and  Festivals— [and 
tee  Part  IJ 

Riding,  a  term  in  printing  in  varioua  colour?,  an 

Rise,  application  of  the  term,  32S 

Rochen,  a  French  artist,  ridiculous  application,  or 
proposed  application,  by  him,  of  the  principle  of 
stereotype  casting,  iiJ 

Rollers,  have  nearly  superseded  the  tue  of  balls,  414 

Roman  type,  fJrst  used  at  Rome,  on  Cicero's 
F.pi*toln5  Familiares."  SM;  called  bv  the 
Oermnns,  Anliqua,  thS  <he  type  best  adapted 
for  typography,  lA, ;  rules  for  its  proportionate 
execution  laid  down  by  Moxon,  ib. ;  and  assented 
to  by  Slower,  360;  but  not  by  the  author,  lA. 

Rollers,  composition,  for  inking,  attempted  by  lord 
Btanhope,  g^;  successful  application  of  them  by 
Mr.  Fost'vT,  fi^ ;  and  by  Applegath  and  Cowper, 
i6.;  mode  of  preparing  them,  623.  631  ;  their 
various  modes  of  Application  in  inking  nucbines, 
631—636 

Rouncc  of  a  press,  directions  for  setting,  Sjr 

"  Royall  Boke,"  one  of  Caxton's  typographical 
productions,  conect  fac-simile  of, 

Rubbing  out  ink  [tee  Ink] 

Rubric  type,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Luke  Hansard, 
Its  purpose  and  application,  SQi 

Ruby  type,  its  place  in  the  classification  of  types, 
374 ;  specimen  of,  containing  remarka  on  its 
origin,  name,  Ac.  m 

Rules,  in  composition,  of  various  materials  and 
nses,  4)2 ;  [see  Brass  rules,  Metal  rules,  Space 
rule*] 

Runic  type  [see  Matrices] 

'*  Runt  on  sorts,"  explanation  of  the  phrase,  213 
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Rossian  types  [tee  Matrices] 

Rnthven,  Mr.,  inventor  of  an  imprmted  ftm  far 
lithography, 

Ruthven's  press,  description  of,  with  aa  espa«ia(, 
O-W.  6.^1  ;  »elf-inking  apparatus  for,  6«} 

Rutt,  Mr.,  description  of  his  pnotuig  macktoe,  fi9l 

f,  the  long  character,  with  its  depeodant  tobls 
letters,  first  disused  by  Mr.  Bell,  393;  the  pttrtrs 
now  generally  adopted,  16a ;  its  rrtention  id  viat 
University  impressions,  it^ ;  and  on  wbst  piub^ak 
ground,  id. ;  plan  of  cases  on  this  pnneiple, 

Samaritan  types  [»ee  .Matrices] 

Sanscrit  type  [tee  Matrices] 

Savage,  Mr.,  revivor,  in  this  coantiy,  of  dfcoiati«r 
printing,  an  ;  pretensions  of  his  ntyie  of  srt. 
912 ;  his  method  of  working  by  block*  of  diilrr»!« 
shades,  or  ojIout,  912;  prc^bly  t.xVcn  tram  P*. 

riillon,  ib. ;  his  opinion  of  the  mode  of  pna^ed 
llnminations  of  the  earlv  slyle,  9ij;  and  trf  tte 
merits  of  the  first  productions,  it. ;  [uxi  tti 
Decorative  Printing];  his  recipe  for  the  imi»- 
factore  of  ink,  723.  T2& 

Saxon  type,  first  cut  by  Day  in  14«T,  J3T,  ISJ ;  (ui 

tee  Matrices] 
Scale,  the  peat  imuortaacc  of  a  perfect  oae  tathr 

casting  of  diflerent  fouata,  $Si 

Scale  for  conipoeiton'  work,  first  settled  ti  irti, 
[and  tee  Prices] 

Scale  for  Preaa  work,  Ut,  7«9 ;  bnef  uaiyttt  o(, 
ZM;  scivle  of  tlie  aaOor'a  prices  for  comiMsdaB, 
78r 

Scale  of  uMBMire  for  conpoeitors'  work, 

ScUvonian  ty  pe  [tee  MatricM] 

Scott,  an  early  English  printer,  his  device,  9f.  ill 

Scott's  Family  Bible,  and  BDcyTlopsrdia  Uetmfiy 
litana,  instanced  as  works  the  very  pabltcatiosaf 
which  depended  upon  stereotyping,  til 

Fcotch  type-founders  [«e«  Miller,  Wilson.  M-ttinr- 
son];  their  acknowledged  supenorit)  to  tk 
Knglish  fonnders,  370;  attribnted  partly  lu  Uter 
superior  mixture  of  metal,  and  partly  to  tWtr 
resumption  of  the  old  principle  oi^thefhsfia|of 
type,  tb. 

Scratched  figures  [Me  Figures] 

Screw  of  a  Stanhope  preaa,  64fl 

Script  type,  very  aakw»rd  pmdnetioBs  of  the  tlurf 
Willmra  Caslon,  and  of  Jackson.  JTij  1ml* 
improvement  subsequently,  H. ;  tiU  Didot't  pilrat 
invention,  described,  374.  »7.s ;  foUow«d  ky 
Caslon 's  improvements  and  sioiplificstices,  1T«; 
general  objections  to  the  use  of,  ilA 

Secretary,  the  luiroe  of  the  rhanctrr  id  use  u  tk 
time  of  Caxton,  311 ;  last  naed  by  Redaaa,  it 
1534,  SSI 

Section  (the  sign  {},  its  prevalent  nee,  Hi 
Semicolon,  its  power,  ii£ 

Senefelder,  Mr.  Alois,  inventor  of  the  litbopspkir 
svslcm  of  printing,  tiS. ;  which  he  A»rii;n«d  to  M. 
Andr^,  id. ;  sncceasful  patronage  afl<>rdf<l  luai  by 
Mr.  Ackermann,  ib. ;  his  subsequent  good  fcruae 
in  his  official  appointment  under  his  ow  n  gwws- 
meut  (BavAria;,  ib. ;  his  fantastic  pretences  to 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  typo^p^x 
art  in  a  day  or  two,  N90;  considered  in' conaeu'ia 
with  his  egregiouB blunden  and  ndiddnoji  *neinpti 
to  improve  it,  ib. ;  true  praise  due  for  the  per*- 
verance  exhibited  by  him  in  the  perfecnoa  nf  ha 
art,  SOO;  his  very  qualified  claims  in  f»vouro(  hu 
own  invention,  890.  !»9I ;  and  descnptioB  ci  b» 
process,  »2J  ;  his  limited  intention  la  the  ii»t 
of  engraved  stone,  >9i,  >92 ;  and  its  arodefitil 
enlargement  uto  its  present  ohiects.  f9i,  31 

Scrres,  an  early  English  printer,  bis  denre,  of.  9i\ 
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Brtoff,  meinlng  of  iht  term,  92S 

Setting  ral«,  nn  implement  u««d  in  composing,  am 

8eventy-twcM  lize,  M>h«me  for  imposing,  53Q 

Shaking-tool  {»ee  Mixing-pot] 

Shank  of  a  letter,  what,  aii 

Shears,  neceanary  implementis  in  composing,  i&& 

Sheet*,  taking  down,  768j,  769  ;  putting  by,  ISS 

Shoot ing-M tick,  an  implement  in  locking-tip  a  forme, 
description  of,  412,  engruviug  of  a  peculiar 
one  for  small  (juouw,  l»6 

Siberch,  an  early  English  printer,  his  device,  op.  922 

Side-stickn,  articles  of  furniture,  their  disposition  in 
imposition  explained,  *  \  i  ;  their  material  and 
construction  as  used  by  the  author,  iSI ;  engraved 
representation  of,  1£1 

Signature,  and  signatur^4ine,  in  compotitlon,  411, 

Silk.hangings,  a  aet  of,  in  the  powession  of  the 
autlwr,  prove  the  Chinw  to  be  the  former  prac- 
tben  of  printing  from  blocks  en  suite ^  21^  ili 

Singleton,  an  early  English  printer,  his  device,  op. 
221 

•   Sixteen*  size,  modes  of  impoeing  in,  511,  Sl2;  extra 
charge  for  impoiting,  7»2 

Sixty.fours,  schemes  for  imposing,       A29 ;  cbai^e 

for  imposing,  Hi 

Sizes  of  type,  comparative,  displayed  in  their  re- 
spectire  names,  379 — 3ti 

Skinner,  a  type-founder  about  17(X>,  Hi. 

Slice,  at  prees  [tee  Brayer] 

Slur,  what,  92£ 

Small  capitals,  particular  care  required  fo  distinguish 
some  of  them,  ijil;  how  denoted  in  MS.  ii>.;  their 
various  uses,  it. 

Small  pica  type,  its  place  in  the  classification  of 
types,  378;  origin  of  its  Rnglt«h  and  foreign  name 
coi\jectured.  in  a  specimen  of  the  t) peas  at  present 
used,  381;  formerly  deemed  an  irregular  type,  iiA ; 
but  BOW  in  very  general  lue,  iii 

Smoating,  explanation  of  the  lerni,  S2fi 

Sockets  of  the  press  [see  OallowsJ 

Sorts,  what,  929;  the  care  of,  the  province  of  an 
overseer,  73T 

Space-linM  [tee  Leads] 

Space-rules,  sometimes  vary  in  thickness,  yet  useful 
in  composition,  113 

Spaces,  in  composition,  tbeir  uses,  m 

Spanish,  at  press,  probable  derivation  and  meaning 

of  the  term,  S2S 
Spelling-books  [«ee  Grammars^ 
Spindle  of  the  prces,  description  and  engraving  of. 

Spit  and  wheel  of  the  press,  description  and  engraving 

of.  56,5,  ^ 

Sponge,  a  necessary  article  to  a  compo«itor,  ilfi 

Squabble,  explanation  of  the  term, 

Stafford,  Mr.,  inventor  of  a  portable  iron-press,  fi^ 

Stanhope,  an  eminent  patron  of  the  typopraphic  art, 
(•<€  Press,  Cases,  Inking-apparatus,  Stereotype] 

SUf-obamber,  court  of,  their  decree,  regulating  the 
namber,  4c.,  of  the  letter-founders  and  printen, 
US 

Stem  of  a  letter,  what,  923 

Stereotype,  beet  relative  sitnation  for  the  foundry  in 
Mofllet.  UA;  the  art  revived  and  brought  into 
araetif  py  earl  Stanhope,  *\f> ;  minmary  desrrlp- 
tion  of  the  operation,  xi.'i,  atU-mpti  hitherto 
fniitleas  to  extend  the  art  to  the  lran»fer  of  pl^tp* 
from  copper  engravings,  116;  Mr.  Armstrong's 
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imagined  success,  Mfi        observations  on  the 

origin  of  the  invention,  Hlfi.  w  ^/i ;  the  principle 
coeval  with  the  origin  of  printing,  016;  the  art 
itMsIf,  in  if*  nidest  method,  practii>od,  a  humlred 
yeani  ago,  by  V.»n  der  .Mey,  817— S19 ;  palpable  in- 
efticlency  of  his  plan  with  regard  to  economy,  siS; 
the  origin  of  the  improvement  contested,  ih. 
^^0;  but,  on  comparijon  of  claim*,  »jv«igned  to 
Mr.  Ged  of  Edinburgh,  wil  ;  its  ill-fortunc  in  his 
haodfl,  and  from  what  cause,  specimen*  of  his 
plates,  »23;  Mr.  Tilloch's  claim  to  the  intention 
of  the  same  process  fifty-vcars  after,  i6. ;  alleged 
application  of  the  art,  by  M.  Didot,  to  logarithmic 
tablee,  and  subnequently  to  various  works,  ii2ii 
his  claim  to  the  invention  disallowed  in  point  of 
time,  iA. ;  and  more  especially  from  bis  mode  of 
operation,  which  i*  stated  to  be  merely  that  of 
v«n  der  Mey.  i*.;  Mr.  Wilson's  engagement 
with  earl  Stanhope  to  complete  and  cstshlwh  the 
art,  i6. ;  his  fal«  and  unco«mten.inre<l  claim  to  the 
merit  of  the  invention  set  up  for  lord  Stanhooe,  ib. ; 
offer  of  the  mystery  to  the  University  of^  Cam- 
britlge,  ib. ;  its  present  principal  application,  hli 

Advantages  of  tbe  art  consuU-rwl  in  detail,  82.V— 
Mh;  erroneous  statement  on  this  head,  published 
at  an  early  period  in  the  Monthly  Mno^zioe, 
y2.5,  826;  answered  by  Mr.  Wilson,  g2C-fi2»i; 
the  common  objections  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Slower,  ob«>er\'ations    in  detail  by  the 

author,  upon  the  statements  on  both  sides, 
principally  grounded  on  Mr.  Wilson's  propo- 
sitions, a23  et  sfo.— 1st,  on  the  comparative 
expense  by  wear  of  mrtal,  m9,  830;  i<nd,  on 
the  diminution  of  labour  in  composition  and 
reading.  »30,  C3 1 ;  3rd,  the  comparative  expense 
of  casting  moveable  types,  anu  stereo  plates, 
til ;  ■1th,  price  of  press  work  by  either  methixl. 
ib.;  Ath,  comparative  expense  betwixt  n  small 
fire-proof  room  for  the  pUtes,  and  a  large  ware- 
house for  the  pa[>cr,  »ii ;  6th,  the  beauty,  in 
appearance, of  the  aitferenf  modesof  work  separately 
considered,  id. ;  7lh,  comparative  accuracy  of  the 
two  modes,  833— «lh,  the  comparative  turn 
of  work  which  each  sort  of  type  will  bear,  £35; 
9th,  the  supposed  advautages  of  re-casting  from 
stereotype  plates,  f;36,K37j  lOth,  comparison  of 
savings  upon  the  whole,  as  tttated  iu  Mr.  Hoilg»on's 

Kssay,''  )"39— »H2;  additiunal  observatimis  on 
the  iiiclleibllity  of  machlnen,-  for  workiun  Kloreo, 
and  on  the  sometimes  improved  appearance  of  a 
work,  from  its  freqnent  re-oom  posit  ion  for  suc- 
ces-ive  editions,  —834 ;  a  great  qualillcation  in 
tbe  estimation  of  the  art,  evident  in  its  partial 
abandonment  by  the  ITnlvcrsiiies ;  balanced 
statement  of  the  real  advantage*,  and  best  ap- 
plication of  tbe  invention,  "n.  MA 

Process"  of  the  art  dcucribctl  iu  detail,  >t6— 8«7; 
peculiar  form  of  several  of  the  types,  M6i  peculiar 
size  of  chases,  h47.  and  mode  of  imposition,  ib. ; 
increased  attention  requisite  in  the  onhnary 
preparations  for  press,  ib. ;  instructions  for  tbe 
process  from  the  MSS.  of  earl  Stanhope,  with 
observations  by  the  author,  on  the  imposing 
furniture,  ib. ;  the  gypsum,  ib. ;  pie*%iutions  to 
avoid  (Ump,  KM,  Hf>2;  to  clear  the  moulding- 
fable,  oiling  tHe  type.  8A^,»^  fixing  the 
frames,  s.'.S — s.W;  mixing  the  gypsnro,  ».^-'» ;  use 
of  the  shaking-tool,  or  mlxing-pt)t,  >«A6;  discon- 
tinuous pouring  of  the  gypsum,  ib.;  dabbing,  ib. 
ni7;  cleaning  of  the  inixins-pot  and  dabbing- 
brush,  8il  i  use  of  the  pallet-knife,  t/^.,  and  of  the 
straight-edge,  ib.;  time  for  the  setting  of  tbe 
gypsum,  SA7.  Lis  ;  some  later  improvementa 
pointetl  out.  N'tS  ;  wpsr.ition,  aiS  :  dre*^ing,  »//., 
and  liaking  of  the  mould,  hGo,  iJil :  melting  the 
metal.  £Gi ;  process  of  casting,  inchnling  a  precise 
description  of  the  caning  pot  and  other  tools,  **. 
— 1>66;  picking,  Ht^l;  turning  and  dressing,  ib.; 
making  tbe  metal,  »6S;  method  of  avoiding  the 
general  unhealthiness  of  the  process,  "69  ;  prefer- 
ableness  of  purchasing  the  various  articbrs  ready 

ftrepared,  »70;  view  o7  the  interior  of  a  stereotype 
oundry,  ill ;  various  other  methods  of  practising 
tbe  art,  more  particularly  by  tbe  Frenrh.  h?^. 
m');  rtrst  attempt  bv  Hoffra.in.  with  dew^riptiou 
ofthe  material  ofhu  inoulil.  i*7i,  tlA^  M. 
Pingeron's  iiuitcrial,  8T3j  frivolous  sppUcation  of 
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tlie  itrt  by  Rocben,  BIS ;  snbftantial  impiovemrntB 
hy  Catvz,  deMTibe<l,  8T4;  HofCnAn's  ridiculous 
Htt«mpt  to  Mve  the  time  of  prv-compoeition,  &Ui ; 
dtfcription  of  tbe  Krrnch  mode  of^  atereotyping 
for  the  preventioa  of  forgery,  »76,  »77 ;  another 
node,  by  M.  Herban,  by  forming  a  mould  with 
cold  melAl,  an  ;  &  McoDd  mrthod  of  hii)  by 
raisting  from  types,  en  cntujr,  878 ;  one  by  M. 
Porterat,  by  tyMw,  with  a  face  at  either  end,  one 
in  relief  ibe  otner  en  crfiu,»79  ;  Mr.  Apple^^th'a 
method,  by  a  metallic  mould  taken  wkile  aemi- 
fluid,  and  a  semi-fluid  plate  «trnck  from  such 
inould,  880;  its  claims  to  origioAlity  examined, 
8»0;  latest  English  invention,  applicable  to 
newspapers, described  in  detail,  880—883;  many 
points  of  reaeniblanre  betwixt  this  modei  and 
that  invented  by  llolfhian, 

Working  the  plates,  8»4— »8T;  blocks,  and 
mode  of  fixing,  as  practlf'ed  by  earl  Stanhope, 
1*84;  other  modes  in  use,  88A;  their  general 
inefliciencY,  lA. ;  the  author's  patent  invenlion  to 
remedy  this  defect,  descrilxd,  Bti.^,»>t6;  direction« 
for  its  use,  886,  &M;  recent  invention  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  to  employ  elastic  substance,  ££2 ; 
specimen  of  an  illuminated  letter,  tbe  varioua 
parts  of  which  are  composed  of  stereotype,  015 

Stereotype- plate  raisers,  an  invention  of  the  author's, 
described,  88A,  886;   directions  for  their  use, 

Stick  [see  Compoaing-ctick] 

Stick-ful],  a  term  in  composition,  explained,  ill 

Stock,  tbe  accumulation  of,  in  quire-books,  evinced 
in  the  caae  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannutez 

Stone  [««e  Imposing -stone] 

Stone,  proper  for  lithography,  deserlplioti  of,  and 
directions  for  preparing,  898,  891,  897 

Stove  for  an  office  [see  Perkins] 

Slower,  bis  proposed  plan  for  casting  np  work,  4A1 ; 
incrticienc)  of,  id:  inadeqwcy  of  his  «  Printer^ 

Price-book,"  to  the  object  proposed,  79:^;  his 
statement  of  objections  to  the  adoption  of  stereo- 
type  printing,  8:^8,  829 

Straight-cd^,  the  name  given  to  a  tool  nsed  in 
stereotypmg,  for  giving  a  flat  back  to  the  mould, 

8tinday-work,  charge  for,  by  compositors,  783,  and 
pressmen,  lfi2 

Superior  letters,  or  figures  of  reference,  their  use, 
9.>9;  preferable  to  the  old  marks,  -432;  and  the 
Italic  to  tbe  Roman,  i6. ;  directions  for  their 
use,  id. 

Swedish  type  [see  Matrice*] 

Sweynheim  and  Pannutez,  the  first  printers  at 
Rome,  inventors  of  the  Roman  type,  367^  SM  i 
their  subsequent  distresses,  iM  n. 

Sninton,  Rev.  Mr.,  a  celebrated  linguist,  Etruscan 
types  executed  for  him  by  Caalon,  still  in  tbe 
Casion  foundr>',  40]  a- 

Syriac  [see  Matrices] 


Tabular;  and 

Table  work,  definitions  and  prices  of,  711 
Taking  down  the  sheets,  768^  T69 
Tamoul  type  [tee  Matrices] 

Taylor,  assoriated  with  .Mr.  Bensley  to  perfect  (be 
^te.'un•prmting  machine,  £9ii 

Technical  terms  used  in  printing,  list  of,  with 
explanations,  923t 

Ti'lcgii  type  [$ee  Matrices] 

Terms  (technical)  [see  Technical  terms] 

Tliin  space,  tbe  distinction  explained,  222 

Thirty-sixee  size,  various  modes  of  impoeing  in. 
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Thirty-twos  sin,  rariooi  modes  ol  imposiaf  ii, 
5K>— 423 ;  charge  for  imposing,  132 

Thome,  a  late  founder,  principally  eminent  (or  kii 
bold  job  type,  360 

Tborowgood,  type-foander,  soeceNsor  to  Mr. 
Thome,  360;  specification  of  his  fuuati  in  fonifu 
characters  (in  list  of  matnce*),  399,  40i ;  ohm- 
vation  on  tlKwe  of  tbe  German  and  Rossiaa,  wi 

TU  (tbe  mark"),  its  use  in  Portuguese  words,  4lt 

Till  of  the  press,  description  and  engraving  of,  IM 

Tillocb,  Mr.,  editor  of  tbe  PbUoeopbical  Uspziat. 
his  remarks  in  that  work,  on  tbe  first  ides  of 
stereotyping, by  Van  der  .Mey ,  817;  his  tmoiom 
ideas  on  tb«  immaculatenese  of  stereotyped  «otk>, 
84!0,  ;  bis  own  claim  to  tbe  uaaisi«tcd  le- 
discorcry  of  the  art,  rendered  sospicumt  bj  tke 
actual  publication  of  the  process  roAny  yean 
previous,  by  Mr.  R.  Mores,  and  v2l  a.: 
assisted  in  perfecting  the  invention  bj  ths  wril 
kuowu  Mr.  Vouli»,  of  Glasgow,  C^J;  the  prscfl?* 
of  (heart  Kuspended  by  Mr. T.,  from  ouruautanra 
fumgn  to  the  invention,  BjUL,  but  resumed  by  hia 
for  the  instruction  of  lord  Stanhope,  ii. 

Time»  Newspaper,  first  applicatioo  of  stean-ptnt- 
ing  m:k<le  to  tbe,  under  the  patrooage  of  Hi- 
Walters,  en 

Title-deeds,  mode  of  imposing  the  abatiact 

Tottel,  an  early  English  printer,  his  device,  ^ 

Transfer  and  tracing  ia  lilho|;rapky  [ne  Litl»' 
graphy] 

Transposition  of  pages  in  a  cooapanloBship,  m 

Treadwell's  press,  deecription  and  engnviag  of,  tti 
^661 

Turkish  type  [see  Matrices] 

**  Turn  for  a  letter,"  meaning  of  Um  phiaM, 

Two-line  letters,  their  great  nee,  447 

Two-line  Double  Pica  type,  its  place  in  the  duni- 
cation  of  ty  pes,  Hfi ;  sla,  379 

Two-line  English,  its  place  In  tbe  classifiestiiii  of 
types,  iia ;  size,  1Z9 

Two-line  Great  Primer  typ«,  fn  use  aox*^  Ike 
early  printers,  337;  its  place  in  tiie  claauto^Mi 
of  types,  378 ;  size,  379 

Two-line  Pica,  its  place  ia  the  clwificstinB  el 
types,  378;  size,  379 

Twelves;— 

Twenties;  and 

Twenty-fours,  schemes  Car  ioiposiBg,  417— MP; 
extra  charge  for  imposing, 

Tying  np  tbe  page  for  imposing,  diiectioas  for,  ^ 

Tympans,  descriptioaa  and  engraving  of— flstc, 

.VVJ.  .tfiO;  inner.  560;  description  of  the  P«««»t 
tympaUH,  applicable  to  presses  of  enlai|ed  iUiDC»- 
sious,  invented  by  the  author^  6*3 — Bii 
Tyj>e- founding.  Early  history  of  tbe  art  ptiwsd 
from  Rev.  K.  R.  Mores's  Dissertsaoa,"  Sli 
et  teq. ;  the  art  formerly  inclnded  in  that  of  tks 

firinter,  3U  ;  specification  of  the  types  orlicuwl^ 
n  use  in  this  country,  by  Caxton,  334, 
imperfectly  represented  by  impreesMm  tvm 
plates,  33^  •eparatioa  of  this  biaarh  ffoB  tk( 
practice  of  typojgmpby,  335.  and  divawo  <rf  fkt 
art  into  cutting,  casthig,  and  dressiBC,  ; 
ber  of  founders  limited  to  four,  i6. ;  their  saiMS 
ih. ;  the  restriction  renewed  by  Act  of  P*rli«w«t, 
339 ;  improvements  in  letter-cutting,  b}  Mon*, 
839—341 ;  account  of  tbe  foundrv  t.t  Orhti^t^ 
to  tbe  University  by  Fell  and  Juafus,  Ml;  » 
LoDdoo,  ander  Nichols,  in  1690.  and  the  Groww 
and  Goring,  living  in  ir24;  and  propmnreiy 
under  Andrews,  Skinner,  Head,  MitckeU,  Tbooas 
James,  345;  the  Weatons,  Hive,  and  John  hmtt, 
tbe  last  of  the  old  English  foiuiders,"  to  Rev- 
E.  Rowe  Mores,  the  purchaser  of  tht  (ocBB 
uccuuiulAted  by  the  latter,  346,  34? 
Low  state  of  type-foonSlD^  in  tlM  VftUK 
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of  ibe  1 8th  c^ntun ,  34T ;  the  clawlnl  wotlw  of  the 
country  Renf  rail)  executed  with  Dutch  typM,  Ut. ; 
fortuitou*  iDtroductioo  of  Mr.  C&alon  into  the 
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